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ARTICLE  I. 
THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT. 

Bj  Tatlxk  Lxwit,  LLJ).,  Pio£  of  fhe  Ore«k  lAogvage  tad  Lttanture,  Union  College, 

Scheneettdy. 

It  is  commonly  maintained  that  the  Old  Testament,  in  com- 
parison with  the  New,  and  even  when  regarded  in  respect  to  its 
own  intrinsic  merits,  is  deficient  in  tenderness,  in  inward  as  dis- 
tinguished from  outward  moral  power,  and,  in  a  word,  in  what  is 
commonly  denoted  by  the  term  spirituality.  Such  an  idea  is  not 
exclusiyely  peculiar  to  the  rationalizing,  or  the  neological,  interpre- 
ter. It  may  be  often  traced  in  the  sermons  of  preachers  who  are 
styled  evangelical,  and  in  the  writings  of  commentators  who  are 
supposed  to  hold  the  plenary  inspiration  of  all  parts  of  the  acknow- 
ledged Word  of  God.  Even  by  divines  reputed  orthodox,  is  it 
sometimes  held,  that  in  this  Older  Scripture  there  are  actually 
wanting  some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  salvation.  It  is  main- 
tained that  that  there  is  to  be  found  therein  no  trace,  or  but  the 
faintest  trace,  of  views,  without  which  the  lowest  form  of  any 
thing  like  spiritual  religion  would  seem  to  be  an  impossibility, — 
without  which  the  devotions  and  devotional  writings  of  Gfod's 
chosen  people  must  be  regarded  as  falling,  in  this  respect,  below 
the  known  standard  of  heathen  and  classical  pietism. 

Many,  too,  within  the  reputed  pale  of  evangelical  Christendom, 
api>ear  to  be  taking  a  step  even  in  advance  of  these  opinions  so 
perilous  to  all  solid  and  healthy  faith  in  Scriptural  inspiration. 
The  sentiment  is  growing  more  and  more  in  our  churches,  (and  it 
would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  noticeable  signs  of  the  times,) 
that  the  Qld  Testament  is  rapidly  becoming,  if  it  has  not  ahready 
become,  obsolete  in  respect  to  us  and  our  age, — that  for  the  pre- 
sent Christian  church  it  possesses  chiefly  an  antiquarian  value, — 
— ^that  its  teachings  are,  in  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  super- 
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seded  by  the  higher  and  purer  instructions  of  the  new  dispensation 
— nay  more,  that  they  are  actually  at  war,  and,  in  some  very  im- 
portant respects  too,  with  what  is  called  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  gospel. 

How  all  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  any  consistent  belief  that 
the  Old  Testament  writings  are  verily  included  in  what  Paul  de- 
nominates yo^ttf^  dedntvevcTos — ScHpture  given  hy  the  inspiration, 
or  inbreathing  of  God, — ^it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  determine.  It 
would  be  equally,  if  not  more,  difficult,  to  maintain  its  consistency 
with  the  solemn  reverence  our  divine  Saviour  ever  manifested  for 
the  books  of  the  Jewish  canon, — his  constant  appeals  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  predictions, — his  implicit  faith  in  Holy  Scripture, 
kv  %aXg  YQag>aXc  rajg  dyluig,  as  something  "which  could  not  be 
broken,"  and  which  contained  the  evidence  or  credentials  of  his 
own  divine  mission, — his  deep  sense  of  the  spiritual  richness  of 
that  ancient  law,  the  least  jot  or  tittle  of  which  was  to  survive  the 
dissolution  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, — his  apparently  sincere 
and  unsuspecting  trust  in  the  accuracy  of  their  historical  and 
supernatural  narrations,  whenever  referred  to  in  illustration  of  his 
own  didactic  warnings, — his  continual  accommodation  of  their  de- 
votional parts  to  his  own  spiritual  wants,  and  this  too,  not  merely 
in  public,  by  way  of  condescension,  as  it  might  be  said,  to  the 
national  prejudices,  but  in  all  the  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  his 
most  private  exercises  whether  of  conflict  or  of  triumph, — his 
liturgical  use  of  the  Psalms,  even  of  passages  standing,  sometimes, 
in  immediate  connection  with  others  for  which  our  more  rational 
commentators,  in  their  higher  spirituality,  would  deem  it  neces- 
tarv  to  apologise,  on  the  ground  of  their  belonging  to  an  obsolete 
and  less  spiritual  worship, — his  righteous  zeal  for  the  purity  of  the 
ancient  law,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  primitive  simplicity 
and  integrity  in  opposition  to  the  perverse  traditions  of  the  Jews, 
— and,  to  sum  up  all,  the  high  honor  he  delighted  to  confer  upon 
the  Old  Testament  by  ever  citing  it  in  proof  of  his  own  doctrines, 
as  the  lex  scripta  that  formed  the  immutable  ground  of  his  own 
instructiojis,  as  the  firm  support  of  his  own  faith  in  the  dark  hour 
of  conflict  and  temptation,  as  the  medium  of  his  soul's  utterance 
in  the  agonies  of  the  garden  and  the  cross, — to  reconcile  this,  we 
say,  with  the  anti-evangelical  theories  of  the  Old  Testament,  would 
require  a  higher  degree  of  hermeneutical  skill  than  is  needed  for 
the  solution  of  the  worst  difficulties  of  these  strange  yet  sublime 
records  of  God's  earliest  revelations ; — especially  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  these  books,  which  the  Saviour  so  devoutly  studied, 
were  substantially  the  same  (as  every  scholar  knows)  with  the 
now-acknowledged  Jewish  canon,  and  that  HE  who  ever  mani- 
fested such  deep  and  deferential  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the 
lex  scripta,  was  himself  the  Supernatural  and  Infinite  Reason, 
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The  Eternal  Wisdom,  that  "  True  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
who  Cometh  into  the  world." 

And  the  opinions  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  gaining  ground. 
They  are  presenting  themselves  in  their  most  extreme  and  startling 
forms.  Among  manv  heretofore  reputed  evangelical,  they  have 
had  their  origin  in  zeal  for  a  false  philosophy  of  reform,  with  which 
the  unyielding  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  would  seem  to  come  in 
direct  collision.  Their  rationalising  casuistry,  and  shallow  utili- 
tarianism, and  abstract  philanthropy,  cannot  brook  its  stem 
method  of  resolving  all  morality  into  a  strict  observance  of  the 
duties  arising  from  the  acknowledged  relations  of  human  life,  and 
of  deducing  all  its  sanctions  from  the  acknowledged  sovereignty  of 
God.  There  seems  too  little  reason,  too  little  regard  to  the  "fit- 
ness of  things,"  too  little  recognition  of  the  universe  as  something 
back  of  Deity,  too  little  of  that  philosophv  of  the  "greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  of  sentient  beings,"  in  a  law  whose 
only  sanction  is  ever  the  same  solemn  Ani-Jehovahy — /  am  the 
Lord.  Hence  such  opinions  are  held  by  very  many  who  are  un- 
conscious of  the  danger  attending  them,  and  of  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences which  must  be  the  result.  The  signs  of  the  times  indi- 
cate a  still  wider  diffusion ;  and  unless  checked  by  timely  exposi- 
tions of  their  fallacy,  they  must  end  in  a  fruitful  harvest  of  skepti- 
cism in  respect  to  the  inspiration  of  all  Scripture,  both  new  and 
old. 

.  To  return,  however,  to  some  of  our  first  points,  or  to  that  which 
is  seemingly  the^least  faith-destroying  of  these  neological  dogmas — 
There  are  many,  we  may  say,  who  stop  short  of  the  view  taken  by 
Warburton,  Whateley,  and  the  great  mass  of  modem  rationalists. 
They  recognise  in  the  Old  Testament  an  implied  belief,  to  say  the 
least,  in  a  rature  life,  and  would  even  regard  certain  passages  as 
express*  declarations  to  that  effect,  or  at  all  events,  as  admitting  no 
fair  interpretation  in  any  other  way.  Still,  even  among  such  is  it 
very  generally  maintained,  as  something  uncontrovertible,  that  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  Jew,  even  of  the  pious  Jevr,  were  directed 
mainly  to  temporal  objects,  and  that  outward  rites  and  ceremonies 
formed  a  far  greater  part,  and  a  more  acknowledged  part  of  their 
religion  than  the  cultivation  of  any  spiritual  alections  having 
reference  to  the  eternal  and  the  invisible. 

The  Old  Testament,  it  is  often  said,  looked  mainly  to  the  out- 
ward, the  ceremonial,  the  formal,  the  carnal,  while  it  insists  but 
faintly  upon  the  inward,  the  unseen,  and  the  spiritual.  The  latter 
were  not  wholly  lost  sight  of,  but  they  were  almost  entirely  reserved 
for  the  later  and  higher  revelation.  The  gospel  first  laid  the  mai^ 
stress  on  inward  rectitude  of  motive ;  it  first  declared  the  blessedness 
of  him  who  had  not  only  '*  clean  hands''  but "  a  pure  heart**  There 
is  doubtless  some  tmth  in  this,  but  at  the  same  time,  more  that  is 
fallacious.    There  is  such  a  thing  as  destroying  the  very  ground 
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and  sanction  of  our  Saviour's  instructions,  in  the  attempt  to  mag- 
nify the  New  Testament  by  unduly  depreciating  the  older  revela- 
tion. There  is  in  the  latter  more  spirituality  of  view  and  feeling 
than  meets  the  eye  of  the  careless  reader.  It  requires,  however, 
the  spiritual  perception  and  the  spiritual  mind.  It  obtrudes  not 
itself  upon  the  outward  Sadducee,  whilst  in  the  experience  of  the 
true  Israelite  is  it  often  felt,  that  there  is  no  part  of  Grod's  word,  the 
reading  of  which  is  more  precious,  or  which  has  more  power  over 
the  purest  and  most  inward  affections  of  the  soul. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  ceremonial  observances  occupy  a  most 
prominent,  and  sometimes  an  almost  exclusive  space  in  the  law  and 
national  records  of  the  Jews.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  lose  sight  of 
those  frequent  declarations  which  were^  intended,  on  this  very  ac- 
count, to  guard  against  the  danger  of  a 'merely  formal,  and  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  spiritual  religion.  In  the  mysterious  plan  of  Goers 
revelation,  the  outward  would  seem  to  come  first,  and  yet  the  in- 
ward ever  accompanies  it,  ever  presents  itself  to  one  who  seeks  for 
it,  ever  appears  expressly  or  impliedly  in  the  outward  language  in- 
stead of  being  left  merely  to  the  inferences  of  the  natural  conscience. 
To  one,  therefore,  who  has  hastily  adopted  the  idea  of  the  exclu- 
sively formal  character  of  the  Old  Testament  teachings,  it  is  some- 
times a  matter  of  astonishment  when  he  finds,  on  careful  examina- 
tion, how  very  many  passages  there  are  of  a  directly  opposite  na- 
ture,— passages  exhibiting  the  necessity  of  the  internal  and  the 
spiritual  with  even  more  of  melting  and  glowing  earnestness  of 
language,  than  is  ever  found  in  the  more  sober  and  preceptive  in- 
structions of  the  gospel  itself. 

The  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the  Law,  and  even  the  historical  por- 
tions abound  in  them.  "  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  innocency, 
therefore  will  I  encompass  thine  altar,  O  Lord.  The  sacrifices  of 
God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou 
wilt  not  refuse.  Create  within  me  a  clean  heart  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me.'     Thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts."  rs. 

1  The  writer  has  often  thought  that  if  one  needed  a  brief  confession  of  his 
faith,  one  that  should  be  liturgical,  Cii  we  may  use  the  expression)  rather  than 
dogmatic,  one  that  could  be  repeatea  in  the  hours  of  private  meditation  and  de- 
votion, one  in  which  every  line,  and  word  almost,  might  be  regard^  as  sug- 
gestive, if  not  openly,  declarative  of  the  main  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  their 
most  direct  apphcation  to  the  human  soul,  it  would  be  Watts*  most  impressive 
paraphrase  oi  this  51st  Psalm,  commencing 

*'  Lord,  I  am  vile,  oonceWed  in  do, 
And  bom  onholy  and  unclean^ 

It  is,  indeed,  a  free  paraphrase,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  thought  which  is  not 
suggested  by  the  spirit  of  the  original,  not  a  thought  which  is  not  legitimately 
seen  in  this  ancient  mirror  of  the  contrite  soul,  almongh  we  are  indeed  enabled 
to  read  it  more  clearly  and  distinctly  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  that  perfect  union  of  pure,  evangelical  conception,  with  the  He- 
brew spirit  and  metaphor,  which  no  other  paraphraist  has  eyer  so  successfully 
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51.  In  the  Hebrew  it  is  ninM  in  pracordiis, — the  same  as  renes^ 
the  reinSy — or  q^qivag — the  seat  of  those  deeper  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions which  the  Greek  terminology  would  seem  to  place  in  the 
most  central  regions  of  vitality.  So;also  in  Job  38 :  36 — "  Who  hath 
put  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts'^ — where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is 
used  in  parallelism  with  "nso^  the  picturing  or  conceptive  depart- 
ment of  the  soul,  where  the  thoughts  may  be  said  to  receive  an 
objective  distinctness, — the  source  of  the  most  interior  emotion,  of 
the  most  spontaneous  intuitions,  or  as  they  are  elsewhere  styled 
(Gen.  6:  5:)  i\  rfwrcn  ^25,  the  very  imaginations  of  the  thoughts 
of  the  hearty'' — those  first  Ix^ginnings  of  emotional  mental  activity 
which  give  moral  character  to  all  that  subseouently  proceeds  from 
them.  Again, — "/n  the  hidden  parts  {^sfvyi  Ps.  51 :  8,  in  the  most 
secret  or  interior  chamber)  O  make  me  to  know  wisdom" — ^in  that 
region  of  the  spirit  which  is  concealed  from  direct  consciousness, 
which  is  below  the  very  thoughts  themselves,  where  the  thoughts 
have  their  birth,  or  in  other  words,  spring*  up  from  that  state  of 
the  affections  which  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  very  essence  of 
the  soul — " O  there,  even  there,  make  me  to  know  wisdom" 

In  accordance  with  the  same  idea  is  that  fervent  prayer  for  in- 
ward ^ace  that  soon  follows — O,  take  not  thy  Holy  ^irit  from 
me ;  O  give  hack  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation.  Andf  then  the 
light  in  the  intellect  which  comes  firom  the  purification  of  the  con- 
science— ''Then  will  I  teach  transgressors  thy  ways;  then  shall 
sinners  be  converted  unto  thee." 

Beside  such  express  declarations  as  these,  how  much  do  we  find 
of  implied  meaning  that  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
mere  formal  or  outward  religion, — how  many  expressions,  for  ex- 
ample, containing  indeed  no  explicit  mention  of  a  future  state,  yet 
full  of  that  emotion  which  has  no  meaning  except  in  connection 

exhibited  as  Watts,  and  which  will  ever  make  his  version  the  delight  of  pious 
souls,  however  liehtly  he  may  be  esteemed  by  the  critic  of  the  fngid  Johnso- 
nian school,  or  of  the  narrow  Oxford  sect.  A  modern  critic,  of  deservedly  high 
standing,  is  somewhat  fastidious,  we  think,  in  his  censure  of  the  last  line  of  the 
closing  verse — 

<*  And  bid  my  brokm  bonn  rejoice.'^ 

This,  he  thinks,  conveys  a  harsh  and  disagreeable  image.  He  would,  there- 
fore, substitute  "  broken  heart,^^  or  some  other  modern  sentimental  euphemism. 
It  is  left  to  the  reader  to  decide,  which  is  most  in  accordance  not  only  with  the 
bold  style  of  the  Hebrew  metaphor,  but  with  the  feeling  of  the  trdy  contrite 
or  bruised  souL 

I  From  some  such  idea  of  the  9oal  seems  to  have  come  that  beautiful  Hebrew 
metaphor,  n^  ^9  tii^  ascendere  super  cor^  representing  thoughts  as  rising  or 

vftlling  up  in  the  soul,  as  from  some  deep  fountain  of  being  far  below  them, 
and  in  which  resides  the  true  moral  character  of  the  spirit.  See  Jeremiah  3:16 
7,  31 — 32,  35,  kc. — Compare  also  the  Hebreism  in  Luke  24 :  38,  Ha  ri 
^i«X»yf9/io2  d¥a0airovtiv  h  rati  Ko^iatf — **  Why  do  thoughts  arise  in  your  souls. 
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with  the  idea  of  a  higher  life  for  the  human  soul,  and  from  which 
all  glow,  and  warmth,  and  elevation,  and  strength,  and  beauty  de- 
part, the  moment  it  is  severed,  in  the  mind,  from  all  such  connec- 
tion, and  regarded  as  proceeding  from  the  low  level  of  the  mate- 
rialist, or  as  having  reference  to  the  poor  deliverances  of  an  exist- 
ence so  exceedingly  brief  as  this, — an  existence  deriving  all  its 
value  from  another,  but  in  itself  considered,  and  apart  from  any  ' 
idea  of  any  higher  state,  so  worthless,  so  aimless,  so  utterly  and 
hopelessly  mexplioable. 

Let  this  test  be  applied  to  suQh  passages  as  Ps.  73 :  25 :  and  the 
succeeding  verses, — "  Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  thjr  counsel,  and 
afterwards  receive  me  to  glory — Whom  have  I  m  heaven  but 
THEE,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee/' 
Or,  as  it  might  be  more  literally  rendered  from  the  Hebrew — 
**  Whom  else  have  I  even  in  Heaven,  and  WITH  THEE  I  have 
no  other  desire  (or  delight)  upon  the  earth.  For  though  my  flesh 
and  my  heart  (my  body  and  soul)*  both  fail,  yet  TJtlOU  art  the 
strength  (the  rock)  of  my  soul,  and  my  everlasting  portion."  A 
mere  heroic  song  of  thanksgiving  for  temporal  deliverances,  says 
the  unevangelicd  interpreter;  but  apply  the  test  to  which  we  have 
referred,  u  Asaph  and  David  were  indeed  materialists.  If  they 
looked,  in  all  this,  only  to  temporal  prosperity,  and  to  a  temporal 
salvation,  why  has  this  language  been  ever  felt  to  be  so  appropriate 
to  the  devout  utterance  of  the  spiritually-minded  in  all  ages  ?  Why 
is  it,  that  the  Christian  finds  in  it  such  a  satisfactory  expression  of 
the  most  evangelical  emotions  ?  How  has  it  happened,  that  away 
back  i^  the  earliest  and  most  barbarous  times  of  Judaism,  as  some 
would  style  them,  these  old  songs  of  thanksgiving,  and  prayers  for 
deliverance  were  framed  in  such  strange  yet  perfect  adaptedness 
to  the  wants  of  periods  far  remote,  and  of  souls  in  circumstances 
so  widely  different  ?  How  came  there  to  be  imparted  to  these  and 
similar  psalms,  such  ,a  warmth  and  life,  such  an  indescribable  ele- 
vation and  sublimity,  such  an  air  of  purity,  such  a  ''beauty  of  holi- 
ness,'* as  to  fit  them  for  the  church's  standing  liturgy,  as  well  as  its 
anthem,  and  form  of  confession,  in  all  ages,— ^a  liturgy  which 
never  becomes  obsolete,  which  is  never  felt  to  lose  its  appropriate- 
ness, or  to  need  revision  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  most  interior 
wants  of  the  most  spiritual  and  heavenly-minded  souls.  Strange 
coincidence  this,  if  not  still  more  wonderful  design ! 

The  neologist  contends  that  the  Hebrew  wor^  which  we  ren- 
der, soul^  and  life,  and  death,  and  redemption,  and  ghry,  and  sal- 

1  The  evident  contrast  here,  between   '^*i»c  and  1:1:3^  shows  that  they  are 

intended  to  represent  the  two  great  departments  of  humanity^  the  material  and 
the  spiritual.  Both  fail.  The  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  is  dependent  upon  Grod, 
for  its  continued  existence.  It  is  not,  per  $e,  aeonian,  or  immortal,  as  some  of  the 
Piatonists  would  proudly  argue.  But  God  is  himself  the  strength  (the  rock) 
of  the  sou],  its  everlasting  support  and  portion. 
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vation,  may  have  no  other  meaning,  throughout  the  Old  Testament, 
than  animal  life,  and  breath,  and  natural  death,  and  temporal  sal- 
vation, and  an  earthly  redemption ;  and  hence  he  at  once  pro- 
nounces all  interpretation  of  a  more  spiritual  kind  foreign  to  the 
usus  loquendi  which  has  been  so  unwarrantably  assumeid.  Now 
admitting  that  they  may  and  do  have  this  lower  sense,  what  right 
has  the  rationalist  to  the  assumption  which  confines  them  there  ? 
How,  in  view  of  the  striking  fact  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
fact  of  their  strange  adaptedness  to  the  expression  of  the  higher 
emotion,  and  to  which  the  general  voice  of  the  church,  in  harmony 
with  the  private  experience  of  the  individual  Christian,  is  ever 
bearing  testimony, — how  in  view  of  this  fact,  we  say,  dare  they 
deny  that  these  terms  have  also  the  higher  sense,  and  that  this  pe- 
culiar fitness  is  of  itself  evidence  that  they  were  expressly  design- 
ed, by  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Scriptures,  for  its  most  devout 
utterance. 

If  it  be  said  that  almost  any  strain  of  heroic  triumph,  or  of  ear- 
nest supplication  in  the  hour  of  danger,  might  have  been  accomo- 
dated in  the  same  manner,  and  to  a  similar  purpose ;  let  the  exper- 
iment be  tried  with  the  purest  and  loftiest  selections  from  classic 
poetry ;  it  would  thus  be  found  that  there  is  indeed  an  element  in 
the  inspiration  of  David,  and  Asaph,  and  Moses,  and  Isaiah,  which 
is  altogether  wanting  in  that  of  Homer,  and  Aeschylus,  ajjd  Pin- 
dar. But  in  what  could  this  marked  difference  have  consisted,  if 
ihe  Jew,  as  well  as  the  Gentile  sung  only  of  "  temporal  deliverances," 
and  temporal  triumph  ?  Surely  it  is  something  more  than  an  ar- 
tificial impression  of  sacredness  which  lorig  devotional  usage  has 
attached  to  the  writings  in  question.  We  feel  that  no  such  usage 
could  ever  have  imparted,  at  least  for  us,  a  similar  character  to 
any  productions  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  lyric  Muse.  In  ac- 
counting, therefore,  for  the  difference  of  effect,  we  are  compelled 
to  admit,  that  there  is  in  the  Hebrew  poetry  a  spirituality  ot  feel- 
ing and  conception  that  connects  itself  with  the  invisible  and  the 
eternal, — and  that,  too,  even  where  the  letter  seems  to  relate  main- 
ly, if  not  wholly,  to  tlie  earthly  and  the  temporal.  In  this  way  do 
we  account  for  the  fact,  that  although  the  Jewish  writings  seem  to 
be  far  behind  the  classic  in  express  mention  of  another  existence, 
its  nature  and  localities,  they  are  nevertheless  so  much  more  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  unseen  world  as  the  everlasting  rest  of 
the  soul,  as  the  termination  of  its  highest  hopes,  as  that  which  alone 
gives  significance  even  to  its  best  earthly  aspirations.  Here,  too, 
we  see  the  reason  of  their  having  become  the  favorite  channels, 
in  all  ages,  of  the  most  devout  and  spiritual  utterance. 

The  Grecian  poet  speaks  as  familiarly  of  the  Elysian  fields,  of 
the  Land  of  the  ohades,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  as.  of  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  or  the  hill  of  Parnassus  ;  and  with  as  little  true  spiri- 
tuality of  feeling  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     The  Hebrew 
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seldom  attempts  to  lift  the  veil  from  Hades,  or  the  unseen  state,  but 
in  what  classic  hyiim,  or  in  what  heights  of  the  most  transcendental 
classic  philosophy,  do  we  ever  meet  with  such  language  and  con- 
ceptions as  in  the  verse  we  have  quoted  from  the  73a  Psalm  :-»- 
"  Without  THEE  the  Heavens  are  a  blank,  and  Earth  has  no 
delight, ' 

If  David  was  indeed  a  materialist,  or  in  other  words,  one  who 
had  no  belief  in  the  doctrirle  of  the  soul's  separate  spiritual  essence, 
and  of  its  future  existence,  when  and  where,  we  ask,  has  such  lan- 
guage ever  before  been  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  one  holding  a  simi- 
lar animal  ,and  earthly  creed  ?  Or  when  have  such  addresses  to  the 
Deity  ever  been  used,  except  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  idea 
of  a  higher  life  for  the  human  soul,  associated  with  the  kindred  idea 
of  the  eternity  of  Him  who  styles  himself.  The  father  of  our 
spirits.^  We  get  accustomed  to  this  sacred  language;  but  let  our 
minds  dwell  upon  the  depth,  and  grandeur,  and  fullness  of  meaning, 
contained  in  that  remarkable,  yet  common  expression  which  de- 
clares God  to  be  the  "  portion  of  the  soul ;" — as  though  the  universe 
contained  nothing  else  in  the  comparison.  "The  lines  have^fallen 
unto  me  in  pleasant  places  ;  "  for  the  Lord  is  the  portion  of  my 
inheritance."  Ps.  16:5.  "  Thou  art  my  portion  saith  my  soul. 
"  The  Lord  is  o^r  dwelling  place  in  all  generations.  Before  the 
mountains  were  born,  before  the  earth  and  the  round  worlds'  were 
formed,  from  eternity  even  unto  eternity,  {^tio  tov  oliw'og  l»ff  tov 
aiirof).— "  Thou  art  (our)  God,  "  Ps.  90 :  2.  The  apostte  does  but 
aim  at  repeating  the  same  ineffable  conception,  when  he  says — 
"  Chosen  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  nqd  »aT«|?oX^ 
xdcfwv.  When  aind  where,  we  ask,  have  any  of  our  commentators^ 
who  have  such  a  low  opinion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  ai'e  so  of- 
fended by  its  outwardness,  its  grossness,  and  its  carnality,  ever  risen 
to  higher  degrees  of  spiritual  emotion,  or  fell  the  want  of  higher 
language  to  express  the  full  conceptions  of  their  adoringspirits. — 
Who  is  there  in  the  class  represented  by  De  Wette,  or  Parker,  or 
Spurzheim,  who  would  not  be  startled  at  the  unwonted  fervor  and 
spirituality  of  his  own  devotions,  should  he  at  some  strange  period 
in  his  soul's  experience,  find  himself  in  the  spont^Qcous  utterance 
of  language,  so  familiar,  yet  so  dear  to  God's  ancient  saints. 

"  The  Lord  is  my  portion  " — We  get  accustomed  to  this  fre- 
quently occuring  language  of  the  Jewish  Scripture  ;  and  yet  what 
can  it  denote,  but  the  highest  spirituality  of  conception,  in  respect 

>  This  coRnection  of  ideas  lemarkably  appears  in  the  common  Hebrew  oath — 
As  the  Lord  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth. 

<  The  parallelism  shows  that  the  Hebrew  ^^tn  here  means  something  more 

than  the  earth.  It  can,  therefore,  denote  nothing  else  than  the  whole  visible 
world  or  universe,  in  its  apparently  globular  form,  as  built  upon,  or  over  the 
earth.  See  Samuel,  2:8.  "For  to  the  Lord  belong  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
over  them  has  he  placed  the  Tebel,  or  round  world.  Compare  also,  Ps.  93  : 1. 
Gesenius,  in  such  places,  would  render  it,  unwerswn  terrarum  orbem. 
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to  the  most  intimate  relationi^p  and  intercommunion  of  the  divine 
and  human  spirits  ?  As  thoush,  in  looking  abroad  upon  the  uni- 
verse, the  soul  saw  God,  and  the  enjoyment  of  Grod's  presence,  as 
constituting  the  value  and  the  reality  of  every  other  possession. 
It  is  only  metaphorical  language,  says  the  neologist,  into,  which  we 
infuse  the  life  and  warmth  of  later  evangelical  sentiment.  In  its 
older  use  it  comes  from  those  ideas  of  temporal  possession  and  al- 
lotment in  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  which  fhey  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed. Be  it  so.  But  then  it  certainly  shows  how  strong  the 
spiritualising  tendency,  and  how  distinct  the  spiritual  teaching, 
which  led  to  such  an  application.  It  is,  too,  no  weak  proof,  that 
such  was  actually  one  main  design  of  the  author  of  tne  Scrip- 
tures, in  giving  to  the  letter  of  the  sacred  books,  such  a  wonderful 
capability  of  accommodation.  It  suggests  the  same  law  of  her- 
meneutics  which  the  apostle  adopts  in  his  favorite  parallel  between 
the  literal  and  the  heavenly  Canaan,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal 
rest ;  and  it .  warrants  us  in  applying  the  same  mode  to  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  witn  the  confident  belief,  that  we  s^re 
using  no  forced  interpret^ition,  but  only  tracing  out  the  legitimate 
harmony,  which  exists  between  the  letter  and  tne  spirit. 

Again,  how  can  we  account  for  the  same  earnestness  of  lan- 
guage, the  same  strong  confidence,  the  same  elevation  of  assurance, 
even  under  circumstances  in  which  all  merely  temporal  hopes, 
must  surely  be  regarded  as  vanishing  fast  away,  and  the  speaker  as 
drawing  nigh  to  that  period,  which,  if  the  unevangelical  theoir  be 
true,  he  must  look  upon  as  the  final  and  total  cessation  of  his 
brief  existence.  There  is,  however,  no  failing  of  strength,  none  of 
assurance,  none  of  triumph  even,  in  the  very  prospect  of  the  grave. 
"  I  will  come  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  I  will  make  men- 
tion of  thy  righteousness^  of  thine  only.  Oh  God  !  Thou  hast 
taught  me  from  my  youth,  and  even  now  will  I  declare  thy  won- 
derful deeds.  In  old  age  and  hoary  hairs,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not 
forsake  me.  Thou  hast  caused  me  to  see  many  and  sore  troubles 
yet  wilt  thou  quicken  and  bring  me  up  again  from  the  depths '  of 

'  TTiou  vnlt  bring  me  up  again  from  the  depths  of  the  Earth.— The  Hebrew  here 
T*^K  niiain?)  '^ould  seem  4o  be  only  another  expression  for  Sheol,  Hades, 

Orcus,  the  inyisible  subterranean  world,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  residence 
of  departed  spirits^  even  of  the  saints,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  ghost  of  Samuel, 
1.  Sam.  28  :  14)  until  their  deliverance  from  their  ^[uiet,  (see  1  Sam.  28  ;  15.) 
and  blessed,  although  imperfect  and  temporary  resting  place  in  the  Oe-tzdma' 
veth,  the  "  Valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,"  the  Terra  umbrarufih  or  Land  of  the 
Shades.  The  declaration  here  may  have  no  reference  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  ;  and  yet  we  see  not  why  one  class  of  commentators  may  not  be  as 
much  justified  in  so  regarding  it,  as  another  in  confining  it  to  the  merest  tem- 
poral deliyerance.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  taken  metaphorically  for  ^reat  and 
overwhelming  afflictions,  as  in  Ps  42  :  8,  did  not  the  preceding  mention  oiez^ 
treme  old  age,  such  as  is  generally  expressed  by  the  Hebrew  rc^ip  force  the 

thoughts  to  the  contconplation  of  a  future  and  more  spiritual  deliyerance.     It 
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the  earth.  Wherefore  I  will  praise  thy  truth  ^Hebr.  thy  faithful- 
ness) with  the  psaltery.  I  will  sing  unto  thee  with  the  harp,  thou 
Holy  One  of  Israel.  My  lips  shall  triumph,  because  I  sing  of  thee 
and  of  my  soul  which  thou  hast  redeemed." — Ps.  71 :  17. 

What  means  the  redemption  of  the  soul,  in  this  pas^^e ;  or  may 
it  have  a  higher  and  lower  significance  ?  Soul  is  only  a  term  for 
life^  says  the  neologist ;  V)D3  (nephesh)  is  animal  breath ;  its  redemp- 
tion is  only  a  rescue  from  animal  and  temporal  death ;  it  i^  simply 
a  prolongation  of  the  present  brief  existence  to  a  little  longer  en- 
dutance  of  trial  and  sufiering ;  iht^'depthsofthe  earth,**  is  only  a 
metaphorical  term  for  overwhelming  troubles  from  which  there  is 
obtained  a  short  respite  before  the  sufferer  goes  hence  and  is  no 
more  forever.  This  th^n,i8  the  only  redemption  sung  of,  and  for 
this  the  delivered  one  tunes  his  harp  in  such  lofty  and  triumph- 
ant strains;  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Now  the  unevangelical 
interpreter  may,  if  he  pleases,  give  it  the  lower  sense.  The  pas- 
sage is  undoubtedly  capable  of  being  so  taken.  But  again,  we  say 
apply  the  test ;  take  into  view  the  whole  context ;  dwell  upon 
the  strength  and  elevation  of  language,  the  serious  and  holy  triumph, 
the  serene  faith,  the  solemn  joyfulness;  and  what  an  immense 
difficulty  is  there  found  in  supposing  these  to  be  the  words  of  an 
aged  materialist  rejoicing  in  a  mere  momentary  deliverance  from 
a  death  which  he  knows  must  soon,  in  the  inevitable  course  of  na- 
ture, come  upon  him,  and  which,  moreover,  he  regards  as  the  end 
of  his  being, — especially  when  viewed  as  the  close  of  an  existence, 
which  he  so  feelingly  laments  as  having  been  only  a  lengthened 
scene  of  "great  and  sore  troubles." 

Be  it  admitted,  then,  that  there  are  two  senses  here;  or  rather 
two  degrees  of  sense;  in  these  and  similar  passages.  Let  him  who 
chooses  it,  take  the  lower.  It  may  be  to  him  a  true,  and  useful, 
and  instructive  sense.  The  spiritually-minded  Christian,  however, 
feels  that  there  is  such  an  adaptedness,  such  a  peifect  sympathy 
with  the  higher  sentiment,  and  the  higher  emotion,  that  he  cannot 
doubt  of  its  having  been  intended  by  the  author  of  the  Scriptures, 

may  thus  signify  some  release  of  the  human  spirit  from  Sheol  or  Hades,  with- 
out supposing  any  designed  allusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  itself ;  although  the  lan^na^e  does  indeed  look  so  much  like  it.  The 
Scotch  version,  in  its  beautiful  simplicity  and  faithfulness,  seems  to  present 
strongly  this  idea  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  and  yet  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
show  wherein  it  departs  from  the  most  rigid  and  truthful  rendering  of  the  Hebrew. 

Thou  Lord  who  great  adversities, 

And  sore  to  me  didst  show, 
Shall  quicken  and  bring  me  again 

From  depths  of  earth  below. 
Thee,  with  thy  truth,  Til  therefore  praise, 

My  God  with  psaltery. 
Thou  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
With  harp  Til. sing  to  thee. 
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and  of  the  evangelical  being,  not  only  an  allowable,  but  the  more 
substantial,  the  more  universal,  ani  therefore,  in  fiict,  the  more 
real  interpretation,-(-although  unobtnided  upon  the  soul  that  does 
not  Jove,  and,  therefore,  Cannot  perceive  its  higher  significance. 

At  times,  however,  the  language  rises  to  an  elevation,  at  which 
the  spiritual  stands  out  so  prominently,  and  every  possibility  of 
any  other  sense  so  entirely  disappears,  that  the  yeriest  rationalist 
is  compelled  to  Acknowledge  the  presence  of  thd  higher  element. 
"  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Shebl ;  thou  wilt  not  suffer  thy 
beloved  one  to  see  corruption."  This,  too,  if  .one  so  chooses,  may 
be  taken  in  the  lower  sense  of  a  mere  prolongatioo  of  natural  life,' 
and,  in  this  way,  of  a  redemption,  or  rescue  from  the  grave ; 
although  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile  such  an  interpreta- 
tion with  the  comnnm  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  verb  employed  in 
the  first  member.  So  also  in  the  last  verse  of  this  sixteenth  psalm : 
"  Thou  wilt  make  me  to  know  the  path  of  life,  the  fullness  of  joys 
that  are  in  thy  presence,  the  pleasures  that  are  at  thy  right  hand 

I  That  this  sixteenth  psalm  refers  to  a  spiritual  redemption,  and  to  otie  that 
takes  place  after  death,  is  made  probable  from  the  very  tjitle,  taPitsTa    Profes9or 

Stuart  in  his  commentary,  (Biblical  Repository  No,  I.)  is  very  much  perf>lexed 
in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  this  inscription,  and,  after  going  to  the  Arabic  and 
other  cognate  tongues,  comes  at  last,  to  no  satisfactory  condusion.  We  think 
however,  that  there  is  no  need  of  resorting  to  an3rthing  else  than  the  Hebrew, 
.and  the  Biblical  usage  of  the  root.  A  comparison  of  Jeremiah,  2  :  22,  with 
a  parallel  passage,  Jeremiah  17 :  1,  seems  to  show  that  the  true  meaning  of 
latFiDS  in  the  former  passage,  is  not  spotted  or  stained,  as  Professor  Stuart  sup- 
poses, and  as  is  farored  by  our  version,  but  rather  stamped,  engraved,  or  m- 
printed.  The  other  rendering,  (spotted,)  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  preced- 
ing word  ri'^ai  (soap).  The  participle  &pi^  would  mean,  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  climax  in  that  passage,  more  than  stained.  It  would  denote'some- 
thing  which  could  not  be  washed  out — something  cut  in,  or  engraved.  In 
Jeremiah  17 :  1,  |Tat»ni3  tmritten  and  ntj^i'nn  engraven,  are  used  in  tne  same  co- 
nection,  and  in  perfect  parallelism  with  fiPi^  Jeremiah  2;  22.    ^^The  sin  of 

Judah  is  written  with,  a  pen  of  iron,  and  with  the  point  of  a  dianxNid  ;  it  is 
graven  upon  the  tablet  of  their  hearts."  Hence,  very  easily  and  naturally  the 
secondary  sense  which  we  Und  in  the  noun   uM'2,  stamped  or  coined  gold,  in 

distinction  from  pure  gold.  So  also  i^^i^n  from  Y*nn.  Hence  also,  by  a  very 
natural  transitiop,  the  meaning  which  the  lxx  have  given  to  fipiDTa  in  the  in- 
scription to  this  psalm,  namely,  €nrikoyqa<pla,  engraving,  monument,  epitaph 
sufer  mortuum.  How  admiraUy,  in  -this  sense,  is  it  adapted  to  the  applica- 
tion which  the  apostle  makes.  It  is  ^^Michtam  to  David,"  even  the  spiritual 
David.  It  is  the  michtam  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  monumental  epitaph  of 
Christ,  and  of  Christ  not  only,  but  also  of  every  one  who  dies  in  the  Lord, 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  squI  in  Sheol. 

Thou  wilt  not  suffer  thy  beloved  to  see  corruption. 

Thou  wilt  show  them  the  way  to  life — 

The  joys  at  thy  right  hand  forevermore. 
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forevermore."  All  this,  if  any  one  will  have  it  so,  may  mean  only 
temporal  prosperity ;  aU  these  swelling  and  glowing  expressions  of 
a  rapturous  faith,  "  the  path  of  life,"  the  bliss  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence, the  "fullness  of  joy  at  God's  right  hand  forevermore,"  may 
possibly  denote  only  a  worldly  happiness,  a  rejoicing  indeed,  in  the 
Divine  favor  and  goodness,  but  only  for  *' the  com,  the  wine,  and 
the  oil."  It  is  true,  hardly  any  one  can  fail  of  being  struck  with 
the  strange  incongruity  so  apparent,  in  that  case,  between  the  soar- 
ing fullness  of  the  diction,  and  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
thought ;  but  yet,  if  the  interpreter  prefers  the  unevangelical  ren- 
dering, there  are,  doubtless,  many  good  and  plausible  {arguments  in 
favor  of  such  an  exercise  of  hermeiieutical  skill  He  may  tell  us 
of  the  oriented  metaphor,  the  luxuriance  of  the  Jewish  figurative 
language,  of  the  Jewish  fondness  for  hyperbole,  in  such  strange 
contrast  with  the  meagreness  and  unspirituality  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion ;  and  thus  ifind  only  earth  and  earthliness,  where  the  apostles. 
Sad  the  church,  and  evangelized  souls  in  all  i^^es,  have  found 
hrist,  and  the  higher  life,  and  Christ's  redemption.  All  this  is 
possible,  in  respect  to  the  passage  on  which  we  have  been  dwell- 
mg.  But  when  the  strain  rises  higher  and  clearer,  even  to  the 
triumphant  finale  of  the  succeedmg  (or  17th)  psalm,  there  is  no 
longer  any  denying  the  presence  of  the  spiritual  and  the  eternal. 
The  temporal  utterly  vanishes  away,  besides  being  absolutely  ex- 
cluded by  the  strong  contrast  between  the  present,  and  some  high- 
er and  more  enduring  life.,  **  Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked, 
thy  sword — from  mortal  men,  who  are  thy  hand,  O  Lord — from  men 
(of  ffe&(2,)  of  the  present  temporal  world,  (rerum  terrestriumaman* 
tes.  Ges)  whose  portion  is  in  life,  (or  among  the  living,)  whose 
belly  (or  appetite,)  thou  dost  fill  with  hid  treasures,  who  are  satis- 
fied in  their  children,  and  leave  their  residue  to  their  babes. 
But  as  for  me,  I  shall  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  when  I  awake  in  thine  image**  Even  Rosenmiiller  finds 
the  future  and  fflorified  life  in  this  passage.  The  lower  sense  is 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  higher.  No  mere  worldly  prosperity,  it  is 
felt,  no  deliverance  from  temporal  danger  alone,  no  accession  of 
wealth  or  power,  no  triumph  ov^r  enemies,  is 'at  all  in  harmony 
with  the  holy  sublimity  of  this  strain  of  clear  and  joyful  assurance. 
The  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  said,  was  formal  and 
outward  ;  but  where  do  we  find  stronger  dissuasions  from  mere 
ceremonial  morality,  than  in  the  Hebrew  prophets.*  Where  do 
we  find  sterner  denunciations  of  the  spirit  tnat  would  look  to  Gkxi 
for  acceptence  and  justification  on  the  ground  of  mere  ritual  ob- 
servances, without  sincerity,  truthfulness,  repentance,  faith  and 
love?  "Bring  me  no  more  vain  oblations  ;  incense  is  an  abomina- 

>  The*  Hebrew  may  be  rendered,  **  when  thine  image,  or  similitude  awakes,' 
referring  to  some  tranformation  of  the  sou],  after  its  rest  in  Hades,  or  when  the 
body  awakes,  at  the  resurr^tion,  in  the  image  ahd  glory  of  Christ. 
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tion  ttQto  me  ;  the  new  moons  and  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assem- 
blies I  cannot  away  with  ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting. 
To  what  purpose  is  the  multitude  ot  your  sacrifices,  saith  the  Lord. 
When  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  e^es  from  you. 
Wash  you,  make  you  clean ;  put  away  the  evil  of  your  doings 
from  before  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evil,  learn  to  do  well ;  relieve 
the  oppressed  ;  judge  the  cause  of  the  fatherless  ;  plead  for  the 
widow.  Come  now  and  let  us  reason  together,  saith  the  Lord. 
Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.  Zion  shall 
be  redeemed  with  judgment,  ^nd  her  converts  with  righteous- 
ness.  O  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of 
the  Lord*"  And  yet  shail  we  dare  to  maintain  that  the  prophetic 
declarations  were  required  to  counteract  the  false  and  carnal  spirit 
of  the  law  ?  This  would  be  indeed  to  set  them  in  opposition,  as 
some  have  done,  and  to  derive  them  from  altogether  different 
sources.  The  prophetic  messages,  moreover,  ^re  loud  in  their  as- 
sertions of  the  purity  of  the  law,  and  in  denunciations  of  the  di- 
vine vengeance,  on  those  who  deputed  from  its  spirit.  ' 

And  what  is  the  law,  even  the  ceremonial  law,  to  one  who  reads 
it  aright,  but  a  continual  enforcement  of  inward  holiness  by  the 
most  vivid  typical  representations  of  outward  purity  ?  For  what 
purpose  are  those  baptisms,  and  walihings,  and  sprinklings,  and  cere- 
moQial  purifications,  and  separations,  but  to  serve  as  a  standing  pre- 
sentment of  God's  love  of  mward  purity  of  soul,  thus  ever  pictured 
forth  to  the  outward  senses.  It  is  hard, to  suppose  that  the  pious  Jew, 
even  of  ordinary  srace  and  intelli^noe,  failed  to  perceive  the  higher 
intent  of  these  solemn  ceremonial  instructions,  or  was  unable  to  see 
that  the  law,  even  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  law,  which  seemed  to 
"  stand  (outwardly,)  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  baptisms,"  had 
r^ard  to  a  higher  end,  than  mere  bodily  health  and  purity.  In  other 
words,  what  was  all  this  mimite  concern  for  personal  cleanliness,  but 
the  most  impressive  method  that  could  be  adopted  to  represent  to 
those  prepared  to  receive  it,  the  infinitely  greater  value  of  holiness, 
orsanctification  of  the  soul.  So  the  prophets  speak  of  it  in  their 
vehement  and  impassioned  exhortations, — so  the  apostles  interpret- 
ed, and  so  may  we  view  it,  not  in  the  way  of  forced  accommoda- 
tion, but  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  and  rational  hermeneutics, — strapee 
indeed  in  itself,  and  yet  deduced  most  legitimately  from  the  study 
of  those  most  strange  and  peculiar  Scriptures. 

It  was  this  aspect  of  the  law  which  led  the  devout  Israelite  to 
those  expressions  of  fond  attaohmeht,  which  are  so  frequently  to 
be  found  in  the  devotional  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which, 
when  viewed  in  reference  only  to  the  naked  rittial,  might  seem 
tumid  and  extravagant.  Compare  the  great  variety  of  epithets 
which  occur  in  the  passionate  ejaculations  of  the  119th  Psalm. 
The  author  never  seems  to  become  weary,  in  the  reiterations  of 
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his  admiring  and  adoring  love  for  the  statutes,  the  ordinances,  the 
testimonies,  the  judgments,  the  precepts,  the  commandments,  the 
word,  the  law  of  Jehovah.  "  Thy  word  is  very  pure,  therefore  thy 
servant  loveth  it.  Thy  testimonies  are  wonderful,  therefore  doth 
my  soul  keep,  them  .The  entrance  of  thy  words  giveth  lighti. 
Open  thou,  mine  ev^s  that  I  may.  behold  wondrous  things  out  of 
thy  law.  Thy  rignteousness  is  an  eternal  righteousness  ;  thy  law 
is  (eternal)  truth.  Forever,  O  Lord,  thy  word  is  settled  in  hea- 
ven. I  have  seen  an, end  of  all  perfection,  but  thy  commandment 
is  exceeding  broad.  O  how  love  I  thy  law  ;  it  is  my  meditation  all 
the  day.  I  understand  more  than  the  ancients,  because  I  keep  thy 
precepts.  How  sweet  are  tl}y  words  unto  my  taste !  O,  sweeter 
are  they  than  honey  to  my  mouth.  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  uato  my 
feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.  Thy  testimonies  have  I  taken  as 
my  heritage  forever.  Great  peace  have  they  who  love  thy  law. 
Exce<edingly  do  I  love  thy  testimonies.  I  have  longed  for  thy  sal- 
vation, and  thy  law  is  my  delight.  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night 
watches,  that  I  might  meditate  on  thy  word.  Thy  word  is  from 
the  beginning,  thy  testimonies  have  I  known  of  old,  that  thou  hast 
founded  them  forever."     . 

Again — ^in  the  nineteenth  psalm,  just  after  that  sublime  hymn 
of  praise  to  God  for  the  wondrous  display  of  natural  law,  in  the 
heavens  and  heavenly  bodies,  how  sudden,  yet  hearty  is  the  trans- 
ition to  the  higher  theme  of  adoration.  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is 
perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure, 
enlightening  the  eyes.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring 
forever,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
gether. More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much 
fine  gold ;  sweeter  also  are  they  than  honey  and  the  honey -comb." 

So,  also,  in  the  more  didactic  portions,  as  in  the  first  psalm,  how 
vividly  does  the  writer  present  the  comparative  blessedness  of  "the 
man  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  who  meditates 
therein  day  and  ni^ht"  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  waters ;  his  leaf  shall  not  wither ;  his  fruit  shall  never 
fail ;  he  shall  stand  in  the  judgment,  when  the  wick^  are  driven 
away  like  chafi*  before  the  wind. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  was  the  language  of  a  conAparatively 
advanced  period,  desirous  of  making  all  it  could  of  the  old  barren 
ritual,  and  of  spiritualising  it  to  a  higher  sense;  as  some  of  the 
later  schools  of  philosophy  attempted  to  do  with  the  old  Greek 
mythology.  Hence  a  sort  of  mystic  meditation  on  the  old  statute^ 
employed  dimply  as  a  mirror,  presenting  in  itself  only  a  blank  sur- 
face, but  reflecting,  by  way  of  accommodation,  the  higher  thoughts 
of  Uie  devotee's  own  soul.  This  would  be  an  extravagant  suppo- 
sition for  the  age  of  David,  or  even  of  the  captivity.  The  false 
Phi1onicspiritualising,,arisingfrom  the  influence  of  foreign  philoso- 
phy, was  of  a  much  later  time.    But  this  language  dates  back  to 
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a  period  compared  with  which  that  of  David  might  be  viewed  as 
modem.  TtiiB  3ame  blessedness,  in  respect  to  the  same  character, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  is  pronounced  awajr  back  in  the  olden 
time,  before  the  law  had  acquired  to  itself  an  antiquarian  veneration 
that  discovered  in  it  more  than  it  really  contained.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Joshua,  the  son  of  Nun,  it  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
true  Israelite  to  "meditate  therein  day  and  night;"  that  it  might 
not  depart  out  of  his  mouth ;  for  in  so  doing  was  his  life,  his  light, 
his  security  for  the  Divine  favor,  and  the  Dfvine  presence.  Vide 
Joshua  1  :  8. 

Nqw  it  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  that  this  law,  and  these 
statutes,  and  these  testimonies  that  caned  out  such  terms  of  devout 
and  ardent  attachment,  were  the  same  old  Judaical  ordinances 
which  our  more  spiritual  rationalist  brands  as  gross,  animal,  cere- 
monial, and  outward,— as  occupied  with  the  external  cleansing  of 
lepers,  with  bloody  sacrifices  of  innocent  animals,  with  frivolous 
rules  about  the  construction  of  arks  and  tabernacles,  and  candle- 
sticks, with  directions  respecting  meats  and  drinks,  and  ceremonial 
uncleannesses,  with  sprinkling,  and  changings  of  garments,  and 
the  regulations  of  camps,  togeUier  with  barbarous  statutes  of  social 
life  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  which  the  humanity  of  more  en- 
lightened ages  rejects  with  abhorrence.  There  were  no  other 
Holy  Scriptures  in  those  days,  in  which  the  pious  could  "  meditate 
by  day  and  by  night,"  All  the  light  and  love,  therefore,  and  holi- 
ness, and  purity,  md  everlasting  truth,  which  are  so  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  devotional  psalms  we  have  quoted,  must  have 
been  found  in  that  stem  old  law  of  Moses,  with  which  some  are  so 
much  offended,-r-that  same  stem  law  which  the  modem  sentimen- 
tal reformer  maintains  Chriet  came  to  annul,  but  which  Christ 
himself  sums  up  as  essential  love  and  purity, — declaring,  moreover, 
that  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  before  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
that  ancient  law  should  ever  fail. 

It  was  evidently  to  this  higher,  or  typified,  purity  that  the  psalm- 
ist had  regard,  in  the  expressions  of  his  deep  contrition.  "  Thou 
wilt  pui^e  me  with  hyssop."  The  emphatic  reference  would  seem 
to  be  to  that  true  washing  of  regeneration  which  God  only  could 
bestow,  and  of  which  the  ritual  hyssop  was  but  the  sign.  There 
was  felt  the  need  of  something  more  than  the  outward  purification 
by  the  priest.  "  Thou  wilt  purify  me  with  hyssop  (as  the  Hebrew 
may  best  be  rendered)  or,  when  thou  shalt  puree  me  with  hyssop, 
then  shall  1  indeed  be  clean ;  "When  thou  shwt  wash  me  (in  thy 
spiritual  laver)  then  shall  I  indeed  be  whiter  than  snow ;"  "  When 
Thou  shalt  cause  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  then  indeed  shall 
my  very  bones  rejoice."  It  will  be  something  far  more  than  any 
ritual  purity.  When  Thou  thyself  healest  the  leper,  it  will  to 
soipetUng  uir  more  than  any  priestly  annunciation  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  outward  ceremonial  cleansing. 
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In  the  same  li^ht,  also,  may  we  view  the  many  striking  declara- 
tions of  the  Scriptures  by  which  the  Divine  purity  is  itself  set 
forth.  The  neologist  stumbles  at  such  precepts  as  are  contained 
Deut.  23 :  12,  or  Exod.  20 :  25.  It  is  the  ^ossest  anthropomor- 
phism, he  exclaims.  It  ascribes  to  God  not  only  the  passions,  but 
also  the  lowest  senses  of  men ;  as  though  his  eyes  were  oSended  at  th^ 
display  of  personal  n^akedness,  or  his  nostrils  with  the  impurities  of 
the  camp  in  which  he  was  said  to  dwell.  And  yet  may  we  not  well 
conceive,  that  when  a  people  hav6  become  accustomed  to  such 
injunctions  of  outward  purity,  they  will,  on  this  very  account,  be  the 
more  struck  with  those  declarations  of  the  inward  holiness  of  the 
Divine  character  with  which  the  same  Scriptures  abound.  **  Tbou 
art  of  eyes  too  ^urc  to  behold  iniquity;  upon  sin  thou  can^t  not 
look.'*  "  How  shall  man  be  righteous  before  God ;  how  shall  he 
be  clean  that  is  born  of  woman.  Behold  even  the  moon ;  it  shin- 
eth  not;  (Heb.  im  for  ibn  it  hath  no  splendor  or  glory  on  the 
comparison.)  yea,  the  stars  are  not  pure'  in  his  sight." 

From  the  same  idea  of  transcendent  holiness  and  purity,  comes 
that  sublime  expression,  Ps.  104 :  2, "  Who  veilest  thyself  with  light 
as  with  a  garment."  Behind  even  that  "  bright  effluence,  in 
which  God  has  dwelt  from  all  eternity,  there  is  a  splendor,  a  clear- 
ness and  a  purity,  in  comparison  with  which  light  itself  become? 
aji  intervening  shade,  separating  the  Holy  {or  separate)  One,  as 
with  a  covering,  from  the  universe  with  which  the  phlosophizing 
pantheist  would  confound  him. 

His  robe  is  the  Ught. 

Paul  does  no  more  than  attempt  to  copy  the  Okl  Testament 
sublimity  and  spirituality,  when  he  represents  Grod  as  "dwelling 
in  light  unapproachabJe"-HW9ff  outioy  ^(^anov ;  as^  also  James, 
when  he  styles  him  *'  the  Father  of  lights*'  t  naxi^q  jiv  <p^my,  inti- 
mating by  the  plural  lights,  that  he  is  the  source  of  all,  to  which 
the  name  is  applied,  whether  literally  or  metaphorically.  He  is  the 
Father  of  all  lights,  of  b\\  that  reveids  or  "  makes  manifest,"  either 
in  the  natural,  the  moral,  the  intellectual  or  the  spiritual  world — 

"  Since  God  in  light, 
And  never  bat  in  unapproached  li^ht, 
Dwelt  from  etemity--dwelt  then  m  thee 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  Essence  Uncreate. 

"  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation.**  "  In  thy  light  shall 
we  see  li^ht."  The  idea  on  which  these  subKme  expressions  are 
founded,  is  much  older  than  the  Psalms.  It  dates  from  this  old 
law,  so  condemned  as  gross  and  outward.  It  was  presented  on  the 
high-priest's  pectoral,  or  breastplate,  in  theremarkaole  engraving  of 

>The  Hebrew  ti^t  here,  admirably  unites  the  two  ideas  of  moral  and  oat- 
ward  purity  or  cleanliness.  It  is  used  alike  in  reference  to  both.  It  denotes — 
no  spot— no  shade. 
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the  Urim  and  Thammim,  b'^anrn  tf^l^wi  which  has  been  varioodj 
rendered  revelatio  et  veritaSy  lux  et  Veritas,  yfif  iwti  ih/^w  Exod. 
28 :  80.  Ler.  8 :  8,  Deut.  83 : 8.  It  might  be  translated  tights  and 
perfections,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  more  usual  acceptations  of  the 
root  and  related  forms  of  fi■^af^.  The  English  word,  however,  is 
too  vague.  The  radical  idea  of  the  Hebrew  is  purity  and  simpli- 
city of  heart,  not  so  much  perfection  in  regard  to  outward  obser- 
vances, or  external  rectitude,  as  that  cfeait,  eiear,  sincere,  {sincerus, 
ini^iog  integer)  sindeness  of  heart  and  motive,  which  may  be 
called  the  light  of  the  moral  nature,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the 
intellect,  the  light  afthe  heart,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  head. 
It  is  that  of  which  our  Saviour  speaks,  when  he  says,  **  Jf  thine  eye 
be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light.**  To  this  idea 
Luther's  version,  .Licht  and  Recht,  would  seem  to  make  the  nearest 
approach. 

It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  it  is  b'^^K,  in  the  plural,  lights,  as  in 
the  remarkable  expression  of  the  apostle  Jame%  The  Father  of 
Lights,  indicating  the  three  degrees,  the  licht  of  the  eye,  or  of 
sense ;  the  light  df  the  intellect,  or  truth,  and  the  liffht  of  the  heart, 
or  that  moral  clearness  or  purity,  which  clarifies  tne  understand- 
ing, which  imparts  to  truth  all  its  value,'  and  enables  the  soul 
clearly  to  distinguish  what  in  the  intellectual  world,  or  world  of 
truth,  is  of  higher  and  lower  dignity.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
Which' of  these  applications  of  the  word  should  be  regarded  as  met- 
aphorical, or  whether  they  are  alike  literal.  The  last,  however,  is 
undoubtedlv  the  highest  and  most  important.  It  is  that  **  Light  of 
the  Lord,  through  which  we  see  light,  and  which  will  finally  brine 
the  soul  that  possesses  it,  jnto  the  very  presence  of  God.  "*  blessed 
are  the  prure  m  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God/' 

Gesenius  would  intimate  that  this  idea  of  the  Urim  and  T^vm- 
mim,  was  stolen  by  Moses  from  the  Egyptians.  This  frigid  neolo- 
gist  devoted  his  life  to  the  ^tudy  of  an  old  book,  which  he  himself 
r^arded  in  some  sort  of  wa^,  as  being  the  word  of  Gk)d,  a 
book,  too,  which  certainly  derives  its  great  interest,  fi-om  the 
fact  of  its  being  truly  such,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  its  most  solemn 
declarations,  he  presents  a  view  which  has  no  real  evidence  in  its 
favor,  and  which  could  only  have  been  chosen,  because  of  its 
taking  away  all  its  spirituality  from  one  of  the  sublimest  portions 
of  the  Old  Testament.    "  And  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of  the 

^  Plato  miffht  be  supposed  to  be  darkly  aiminc  at  some  sach  idea  in  his  re- 
markable deADifion  01  the  Agath^n,  or  the  Good,  as  being  something  not  only 
higher  than  knowledge,  or  truth,  or  intellectual  light,  but  as  giving  to  it,  its 

tme  Talne  and  reality -^-Kal  roU  ytyvowrofilytif  ro^vy /c j|/itfvpy  rd  ytyviifCKteBat  iw6  rvf 
dlya0o9  vofciMc,  iXkh  r«l  rd  tival  n  itaX  r^v  o^tav  W  hcthow  ivraU  vpovctyac.      Fiat.    Re- 

pab.  YI.  p.  509.  <*  For  to  things  known,  it  may  be  said,  that  not  only  their 
beinfl;  truly  known,  is  derived  to  them  from  the  Agathon,  or  the  idea  of  the 
Good,  but  that  their  very  being  and  e«cence  is  only  truly  peiceiyed  in  eona#c* 
lion  with  the  same  idea. 
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childrei^of  Israel  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment  upon  his  heart, 
when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  Holy  place,  for  a  memorial  before  the 
Lord  continually.  And  thou  shalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judg- 
ment the  Urim  and  the  Thumpiim ;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aa- 
ron's heart,  when  he  goeth  in  before  the-  Lord ;  and  Aaron  shall 
bear  the  itulgment  of  the  children,  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  con- 
tinually.  *'  And  thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave 
upon  it  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  HOLINESS  TO  THE 
LORD."*  In  all  this,  the  German  lexicographer  and  commentator 
discovers  but  a  poor  imitation  of  a  very  doubtful  custom,  which 
the  Egyptians  of  a  later  a^  seem  to  have  had,  of  suspending  a 
tablet  with  the  word  truth  from  the  neck  of  a  judicial  officer. 
Hebra^i  autem  hoc  in  more  symbolico  jEgyptios  imitati  sedentur, 
a^pud  quos  jjadex  supremus  sapphirinam  veritates  imaginem  e  coUo 
suspensam  geslabat.  But  Aaron  di^  not  represent  a  judicial  offi- 
cer in  this.  /Besides  th^ir  being  no  evidence  of  any  such  thing  in  the 
account  itself,  we  are  expressly  told,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
chapter,  that  he  was  to  appear  in  his  priestly  office,  as  mediator 
before  God,  on  behalf  of  those,  whose  names  he  bore  upon  his 
breast.  "  And  take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron,  thy  brother,  and  his 
sons  with  him,  from  amon^  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  min- 
ister unto  me  in  the  priests  office."  And  he  shall  bear  the  names 
of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  when  he  goeth  in  unto  the 
Holy  place."  Instead,  then,  of  represeiating  any  &^;ir*^*xaaTiiff  he 
typified  rather  the  great  ^x^^Q^s,  the  High  Priest  who  has  entered, 
once  for  ^  all,  into  the  Holy  of  holies,  or  Heaven  of  heavens, 
bearing  on  his  breast  the  true  Israel  of  God,  his  redeemed  church, 
pure  and  spotless  in  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  thus  present 
it  to  God  with  its  Urim  and  Thummim,  its  light  and  lov6,  f*^  ^x^vaav 
aniXoy  i|  ^v%idu  dAX'  tm  ^  dyia  xai  dfiotftog  (Eph.  6 :  27,)  having  no 
stain  or  wrinkle,  but  holy  (that  is,  separate,)  and  pure. 

Great  High  Priest  we  view  thee  stooping 
With  our  names  upon  thy.bretot — 

How  much  more  of  light  for  the  intellect  as  well  as  the  heart, 
ii  to  be  found  in  this  simple  hymn  of  the  social  prayer-meeting, 
than  in  all  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  great  lexicographer 
and  critic.  It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  the  passage  in  Diodo- 
ras,  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  sustain  his  position,  weak  and  un- 
tenable as  it  is  in  itself.  The  historian  (Diod.  1 :  48,)  says  noth- 
ing of^any  inscription,  nor  even  of  any  image.  His  words  are-^ 
Ijlforxa  T^y  dl^Ostav  l|^^T^^>«iyy  en  toQ  x^j^tJAoi;.  With  as  much  rea- 
son might  the  critic  have  traced  a  connection  between  the  priestly 
Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  sword  and  scales 
of  Themis,  or  the  Grecian  mythological  jurisprudence. 

1 "  The  Hebrews  in  this  s3rmbolical  custom  seem  to  have  imitated  the  Egyp- 
tians, among  whom  the  chief  justice  was  accustomed  to  wear  suspended  ixom 
his  neck  a  sapphire  image  of  Truth.*' 
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The  Jews,  say  some,  were  full  of  the  grossest  anthropomorphic 
notions,  deriveafrom  the  lan^age  of  their  law  and  sacred  books. 
"  The  God  of  the  Hebrews^'  says  Spuribeim,  "  was  irritable  and 
revengeful ;  he  delighted  in  "virar ;  he  was  fond  of  incense,  per- 
fumes, and  bloody  ^facrifices/'  '*He  is  represented  in  their  Scrip- 
tures," say  others  of  this  school,  **  as  confined  chiefly  to  the  narrow 
bounds  of  the  Jewish  land  He  was  the  God  of  the  hills.  He 
was  merely  a  Oebg  nargt^og,  a  patrial  or  Grentile  deity,  ranking  in 
this  respect  with  the  gods  of  the  sutroundioff  nations,  only  regard- 
ed (and  that,  too,  merely  in  the  national  pride,)  as  more  renowned 
than  J^aal,  or  Dagon,  or  Remmon,  or  even  the  far-famed  Zeus,  the 
chief  God  of  the  romote  "isles  of  the  aea.".  But  have  those  who 
write  in  this  way,  ever  really  studied  the  Old  Testament?  When, 
we  may  ask,  did  rationalist  or  phrenologist,  unless  they  borrowed 
the  language  of  the  Bible,  ever  rise  spontaneously  to.  a  height  of 
conception  surpassing,  in  sublimity  apd  spirituality,  tnany  declara- 
tions of  the  same  Scriptures,  cotemporary  with  parts  ana  passages 
at  which  such  oiBTence  is  taken  ^  It  is  true  God  is  represented 
(Deut  28 :  14,)  as  "  walking  ahoiit"  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  as 
**  coming  down''  (Exod.  3  :  8.)  for  their  deliverance.  But  then  it 
should  be  remembered. that  this  is  in  the  same  chapter  in  which  he 
styles  himself  the,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM— the  Jehowh,  the  sole  Eter- 
nal, Self-Sxistent  One,  who  only  bath  life,  and -essence,  and  im- 
mortalitv  in  himself  It  is  true  he  delights  in  characterising 
himself  by  terips  expressive  of  locality,  and  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tionship to  finite  and  temporal  objects.  He  is  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham; of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  He  is  his  people's  "dwelling-place  in 
all  generations."  "  His  foundation^  is  in  the  JBLoly  Mountains ;  He 
loveth  the  gates  of  Zion,  even  more  than  all  the  habitations  of  Ja- 
cob. He  has,  indeed,  a  "peculiar  people"  in  a  mere  distinct  sense 
than  was  ever  predicated  of  any  local  divinity.  "As  the  moun- 
tains stand  alway  round  about  Jerusdem,"  so  the  Lord  is  evef 
nigh  to  those  who  fear  and  serve  him.  He  comes  down  to  their 
finite  wants,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings.  He  hears  their  prayers; 
be  delights  in  their  sacrifices ;  He  "smells  a  sweet  smelling  savor" 
in  the  incense  of  their  confessions  and  thanksgivings.  He  is,  in- 
deed, their  O^g  nat^og,  their  patrimonial  Deity.  He  is  their  God, 
and  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  of  their  children,  and  of  their 

'Heb.  rniD'^  — Hi^  setU^  abod^.  It  woiild  seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  be- 
loved private  seat,  dwelliHg-ptace,  or  homestead.  The  word  is  closely  allied 
to  the  noun  "tlD  ^^^^  ^®  same  root^^and,  with  the  same  radical  idea,  consessuty 
vel  amicorom  familianter  colloqaefntinm,  vel  judicum  consultantianL  As  in 
Ps.  25 :  14.  'The  secret  of  the  Lord,  (niD)  (his  familiarity,  his  intimate  friend- 
ship,^ is  with  those  who  fear  him.'*  He  is,  in  this  sense,  not  only  a  national^ 
bat  also  a  household  deity — their  dsbg  itficniog, — ^the  God  of  the  home,  with  all 
its  hallowed  associations,  of  the  hearth,  the  fireside,  the  domestic  .altar, — if  we 
may,  with  all  reverence,  apply  to  the  Gkid  of  the  Bible,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
ni^^nt  epithets  which  old  tradition  has  handed  down,  and  given  to  the  Ore- 
dan  Zens. 
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children's  chOdren,  even  nnto  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 
He  is  a  God  "nigh  at  hand ;"  and  yet  it  is  the  same  One  who  saith 
*  Am  I  not  also  a  Grod  afar  off?  Vo  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  ? 
eaith  the  L9rdJ'  When  we  have  con tempUted  this  9tear,  and  intimate, 
and  familiar  aspect  <^  the  Divine  character,  we  may,  with  the  full 
sanction  of  these  wonderful  writings,  turn  to  meditate  on  the  far 
of  view,  and  endeavor  to  conceive  of  Him  as  occupied  with  pow- 
ers, and  worlds,  and  natural  laws, at , distances  so  immensely  remote 
that  the  difierence  between  the  astronomical  conception  of  a 
Herschel,  and  that  of  Abraham  or  Job,  shrinks  into  the  veriest 
infinitessimal,  or  difierential  of  a  differential. 

The  Bible  directs  the  mind  to  both.  It  is  the  same  ancient 
Scripture,  whose  anthropomorphism  gives  such  offence,  that  de- 
clares, **  The  Heaven,  and  Heaven  of  Heavens  cannpt  contain 
Him."  It  is  the  same  ancietit  Scripture,  or  rather  still  more  an- 
cient Scripture,  that  soars  above  all  phibspphy  in  the  tran- 
scending inquiiy — "  Who  can  by  searching  find  out  (Jod  ?  Who 
can  trace  the  Almighty  unto  perfection.  It  is  high  as  the  Heavens , 
what  c^nst  thou  do,— -deeper  than  Hades;  bow  canst  thou  know 
it?"    Job  11. 

Philosophy  claims  to  have  higher  thoughts  of  the  Divine  nature 
than  are  presented  in  these  old  records,  which,  it  is^asserted,  were 
intended  for  the  infancy  of  mankind.  She  assumes  to  transcend 
the  lawfrof  our  own  human  being,  and  to  determine  the  mode  of 
the  Divine  existence.  After  more  than  three  thousand  years  dis- 
cussion, she  has  not  yet  settled  the  very  first  problem  in  anthro^ 
pology.  She  is  still  warmly  debating  as  to  what  we  qre  and  do,  m 
every  momentary  exercise  of  our  [mental  activity.  She  has  not 
yet  clearly  decided  the  famous  question  which  •  Socrates  hunts 
through  every  stage  of  definition  in  one  of  the  longest  of  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogues,^  and  is  compelled  to  leave,  at  last,  utterly  unsolved, 
the  question, — What  is  knowledge  i  even  humah  knowledj^e  ?  What 
is  it  to  know  ?  Is  it  an  action^  or  a  passion,  or  both  ?  How  much 
in  every  thought,  and  even  perception,  comes  from  without,  from 
the  world  of  sense,  and  how  mucn,  if  any,  is  furnished  from  the 
souVs  innate  stores  ?  There  are,  even  vet,  two  schools,  as  distinctly 
divided  on  these  points,  as  in  the  days  ofneraplitus,  and  Parmenides. 

And  yet,  this  same  philosophy  modestly  assumes  to  "  find  out 
(3od,"  and  to  know  somethinff  more  and  higher  ;of  him  than  is  pre- 
sented in. his  own  revelation!  She  undertakes  to  decide  what  he 
is,  and  what  he  is  not,  what  heniust  be,  and  what  he  cannot  be, 
how  he  exists,  and  how  he  cannot  exist,'  what  is  possible  and  what 
is  impossible,  in  respect  to  the  unity  or  distinction  of  his  personal- 
ity. Yea,  she  would  even  determine  the  very  law  and  mode  of 
his  spiritual  action.  He  transcends  time  and  space,  it  is  proudly 
affirmed.  He  does  not  know  things  as  we  know  them  in  time  aid 
space.    He  does  not  think  as  we  think,  by  succession  of  thoughts 

*  The  ThMBtdos. 
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or  ideas ;  He  does  not  view^thing^  by  parts,  as  the  anthropomor- 
phic language  of  the  Bible  would  seem  to  represent.  All  things 
are  to  Him  one  universal  presence,  in  &pSLC&;  allerents  are  to  Him 
one  eternal  presence  in  time;  knowledge  is  hfs  sense,  his  intui- 
tioto ;  truth  is  his  very  essence. 

But  what  does  philosophy  mean  by  her  "  great  sweUing  words  of 
vanity?"  What  does,  she  gain  by  all  these  barren  negatives,  or 
disguised  nonentities,  or  concealed  truisms  ?  What  is  all  this  to  the 
immeasurable  sublimity,  and  yet  profound  simplicity,  bf  these  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  in  setting  forth  the  same  transcendent  aspect 
of  the  Divine  character  at  which  j)hilosophy  so  labors,— "  His  ways 
are  not  asoiirways — Hia  thoughts  Sive  not- as- our  thoughts.  As 
the  heavens  are  hiffh  above  the  earth,  so  are  his  w»^s  above  our 
ways,  and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts"  " For  with  the  Lord 
one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.'* 
'*  They  ar^  in  his  si&rht  as  a  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  like  a 
watch  in  the  night.^'  Isa.  SS":  8 ;  Ps.  dO :  4. 

Boetheus,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  and  some  of  the  schoolmen  in 
imitation  of  Boethius,  define  the  Divine  Existence  ^  being  "  with- 
out pretention  or  futurition,"  as  "tota  simul  et  interminabilis 
trftecj  possession  We  would'  not  quarrel  with  the  language ; 
rather  would  we  admire  it  for  its  clear  conciseness,  and  as  the  best 
form  of  words  philosophy  could  invent  for  the  expression  of  so 
transcendent  a  truth.  But  how  is  it  itself  transcended  by  the 
Scriptural  mode  of  settiiig  forth  thb  same,  or  even  higher  aspect  of 
the  same  idea.  Jehovah,  says  the  prophet,  "  inhabiteth  Eternity." 
It  is  his  dwelling-place;  in  wnich  he  abideth  the  same  forevermore. 
It  is  his  boundless  bound,  his  life,  which  he  liveth  all  in  every  part 
and  at  every  mometit. 

Philosophy  would  spurn  all  expressions  of  nearness,  or  locality, 
or  special  providential  care.  She  would  contemplate  the  infinite 
aspect  of  the  Divine  character:  Towards  this,  in  her  proud  folly, 
would  she  strain  her  vision,  until  it  grew  dim,  and  dark,  and  finally 
went  utterly  out,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  measure  the  measureless, 
to  grasp  the  incomprehensible.  But  this  js  not  the  only  aspect 
presented  for  our  contemplation.  With  all  reverence  would  we 
say  it — God  is  also  finite  ^s  well  as  infinite.  Although  it  may 
seem  a  paradox,  vet  the  latter  may  be  said  to  involve  the  former. 
The  idea  of  perfection  seems  necessarily  to  embrace  both,  and 
each  as  essential  to  anv  right  conception  of  the  other.  In  other 
words,  he  would  not  oe  perfect  and  ipfinite,  if  he  could  not,  in 
truth  and  reality,  present  to  us  that  other  side  of  Deity,  (to  use  the 
strange  expression  with  all  reverence)  in  which  he  truly  and  ac- 
tually, and  not  merely  by  way  of  metaphorical  accommodation, 
*' comes  down  to  see  the  children  of  men,"  (Gen.  ,11:  5,)  and 
meets  our  finite  being,  and  himself  enters  into  our  temporai  suc- 
cession of  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  thus  does  truly  think  and  feel 
in  *'time  and  space,"  even  as  we  think,  and  as  we  feel. 
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Both  aspects  then,  we  repeat  our  belief,  are  true— the  finite  and 
the  infinite,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  Both  are  real.  The 
one  is  no  mere  metaphorical  aqcornmodation  any  more  than  the 
other.  Both  are^  essential  to  the  idea  of -perfection  in  Him  who 
fiUeth  all  things,  and  yet  abideth  in  himself  foreVermore, — who 
concerns  hinnself  with  the  acts  and  thoughtsof  beinffS/ofa  day,and 
yet  "  inhabiteth  eternity.'*  The  Scri J)tures,  We  think,  present  them, 
and,  in  this  way,  both  are  to  be  received  as  the  complement  of 
each  other,  and  as  the  true  solution  of  all  mysteries  and  diffiqulties 
which  seem  to  occur  in  the  Scriptural  representations ;  so  that  in 
thus  receiving  them,  we  may  have,  in  the  one  aspect,  an  elevation 
of  view  to  which  mere  philosophy  could  never  hope  to  soar,  and 
in  the  other,  a  nearness,  a  cfeamess,  an  intimacy,  and  a  trust,  such 
as  might  characterize  our  most  familiar  human  conceptions.  Both, 
then,  we  say,  are  presented  in  the  Bible.  And  yet,  it  we  mpst  err 
on  either  side,  better  to  go  to  the  very  verge  of  anthropomorphism, 
if  we  only  preserve  the  moral  attributes,  than  to  run  into  the  other, 
and  far  worse  extreme  of  a  blinding,  chilling,  hardening,  pantheis- 
tic **  philosophy  of  religion." 

"  His,  ways  are  not  as  our  ways  ;  his  thoughts  are  not  as  otir 
thoughts*'  He  does  not  think  as  we  think.  His  spiritual  action 
transcends,  undoubtedly,  both  in  mode  and  essence,  all  we  know 
of  the  exercises  of  the  human  soul.  And  yet  again,  with  truth 
and  reverence  may  it  be  said.  He  does  think  as  we  think ;  He 
does  feel  as  we  feel.  It  i^  a  part  of  his  eternal  and  infinite  power 
and  perfection,  that  He  can  do  this.  It  is  on  this  side,  this  finite 
side  of  infinite  and  eternal  deity,  that  he  reaches  away  down  to  uS, 
and  comes  even  in  closest  communion  with  us,  so  that  "  He  sym- 
pathizes with  our  infirmities,"  and  knows  our  finite  thoughts,  even 
as  they  are  finite  and  successrve,  and  enters  into  our  finite  hopes 
and  fears,  even  to  know  them  as  we  know  them,  and  to  think  them 
as  we  think  them,  and  to  feel  thenri  as  we  feel  them. 

Again — The  Scriptures  do  not  only  present  both  these  aspects 
in  different  parts,  and  with  difiei^ent  applications.  They  sometimes 
unite  them  in  one  declaration  ;  as  in  that  most  wondrousr  passage, 
(Isai.  57:  15,)  which  would  seem  to  present  in  one  view,  tne 
height  and  the  depth,  the  length  and  the  breadth,  the  far  off  infinity 
and  the  endearing  nearness  of  the  Divine  character.  *'  Thus  saith 
the  High  and  Lofty  One,  whose  dwelling  is  eternity,'  whose  name 

» The  interpreter  of  the  Grotian  school  might  lower  the  force  of  this  most 
suhlime  expression,  by  rendering  the  Hebrew  simply—"  who  liveth  forever'*—- 
with  the  idea  of  mere  if uraf ton  or  prolongation  of  time.  -Bat  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  word  ^xb  which  ever  contains  the  idea  of  domain,  fixedness,  habita- 
tion, home — eternity  is. his  home,  -^y  too,  in  this  place,  is  a  noun,  as  in  the 
remarkable  declaration,  Isa.  9  ;  5,  -jy  hujj  The  "  father  of  eternity."  Th«  con- 
struction of  the  Hebrew  gives  the  idea  of  eternity,  not  simply  as  being  the  dti- 
ration  of  the  Divine  existence,  viewed  as  immensely  prolonged  time,  but  as  its 
fixtd  residence,  of  which  it  finds  each  and  every  finite  part  at  each  and  every 
moment,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  notion  oi flowing  or  succession.    ^  , 
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is  HOLY — ^In  the  high  and  holy  place  f  dwell )  and  with  him  also 
who  is  of  a  contrite  and  fowly  spirh;  that  I  may  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  lowly,  and  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones/' 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  Psalms  atnl  Prophets  alone,  or  to  the 
more  expressly  devotional  and  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  such  declarations  are  confined.  The^  make  their  appearance 
too,  in  the  law.  They  not  nnfreqiiently  occur  where  we  should 
least  expect  to  meet  them.  They  are  to  be  found,  at  times,  re- 
lieving the  bare,  and  as  it  would  seem  to  some,  barren  historical 
narration ;  as  when  the  adoring  Elijah  hears  the  **  still  small  voice  " 
that  followed  the  tempest,  the  fire,  and  the  earthquake,  revealing  a 

Kwer  away  back  of  nature,  even  in  her  most  sweet  and  irresisti- 
i  manifestations.  They  shine  out  too,  in:  the  very  midst  of  rit- 
ual and  ceremonial  precepts.  The  law  of  love  Co  Uod  and  man, 
or  that  teaching  which  sums  up  all  legal  requirements,  and  all  duty 
in  ^ the  cultivation  of  these  holy  affections,  stands  o^it  prominently 
on  the  roll  of  the  ancient  lawgiver.  It  is  no  new  commandment. 
Christ  gives  but  the  words  of  Moses,  and  here  too,  as  in  so 
many  other  places  of  his  instruction,  thinks  it  no  degradation  from 
his  own  high  claims  as  the  most  divide  of  teacher  to  cite  what 
was  alreacnr  written  iv  taig  yqaqtaig  taig  dy^atg,  in  the  Holy  Scrip* 
tures,  "  Hear  O  Israel*  the  Lord  our  God  is  one ;  and  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart,  and  with^  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  strength.'-'  Deut.  6:  5.  **  And 'thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thine  own  self ;  I  am  the  Lord."  Lev.  19:  18. 
There  is  appended  the  usual  sanction — I  am  the  ]Lord, — ^presenting 
the  homage  and  love  of  the  Creator  as  the  original  ground  of  aU 
true  love  or  benevolence  to  man ;  and  this,  too,  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  the  converse  proposition  of  the  ^beloved  apostle,  that 
love  1o  our  human  brethren  "  whom  we  have  seen"  is  the  best  and 
most  acceptable  evidence  of  love  to  the  invisible  "  Father"  of  all 
human  "spirits."  It  is  this  which  is  repeatedly  set  forth  as  the 
pervadinjo:  spirit  of  the  law  amid  all  its  minuteness  of  precept  and 
ritual.  If  the  Jew  lost  sight  of  it,  it  was  owing  to  that  same  Sad- 
ucean  hardness  of  heart,  and  stupifying  carnality  that  produces 
similar  efiects  in  opposition  to  all  the  influences  of  the  gospel.  No 
one  who  carefully  reads  and  ponders  the  numerous  admonitions  of 
the  Old  Testament  on  this  point,  can  charge  it  to  the  want  of  spir- 
itual instruction  of  the  loftiest  and  purest,  and  at  the  same  time, 
simplest  kind.  "  And  now  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  re- 
quire of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  love  him  with 
a  perfiaot  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  ?"  Deut.  10:  i2. 

We  need  only  refer  in  addition,  under  this  head,  fo  the  striking 
summary,  Deut.  30.  J 9.  "I  call  this  day  to  witness  against  you 
heaven  and  earth.  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  aeath,  the 
blessing  and  the  curse !  Then  choose  thou  life  that  thou  mayest 
live,  thou  and  thy  seed  after  thee!    And  this  is  thy  life,  tha  tthou 
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shouldst  Ipve  the  Lord  thy  God — that  thou  shouldst  listen -to  his 
voice,— that  thou  shouldst  cleave  unto  him.  f'or  He  is  thy  Kfe^ 
and  thy  length  of  days  in  thy  dvi^elling  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
swear  to  give  xinto  your  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob."  V 

Itimay,  perhaps,  be  said  that  here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the 
temporal,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  present  life.  But  let  it  be. re- 
membered, that  the  life,  even  this  temporal  life,  in  this  aspect  of  it, 
was  to  consist  in  the  love  and  service  .of  God,  a!s  though  without 
him  earth  had  no  true  inheritance  for  the  soul.  It  hi^l  therefore, 
the  essence  of  spirituality  in  it,  even  in  refereijce  to  our  present 
being.  Although  commencing  in  time,  it  had  an  element  con- 
nected with  etei:aity,  and  deriving  its  great,  value,  and  even  its 
very  significance,  from  such  connection.  **  For  he  is  thy  life ;  and 
this  is  tny  life,  that  thou  shouldst  love  the  Lord  thy  God.'  How 
striking  the  resemblance  between  this  and  the  language  of  the  be- 
loved apostle — "  God  is  love,  find  be  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth 
in  God,  and.  God  in  him."  1  John  4  :  16.  For  this  is  his  life,  and 
in  this  he  lives,  and  *' there"  as  the  Psalmist  says,  (Ps.  138  :  3,)  in 
reference  to  the  derived  and  kindred  affection  of  fraternal  love  for 
the  spiritual  Israel,  ''there  bath  Grod  commanded  the  blessing,  ev^n 
life  for  evermore  "  And  of  this  nature,  too,  must  be  the  life  and 
corresjponding  death  so  often  mentioned,  Ezek.  18  and  33.  The 
idea  of  the  latter  qs  a  mere  temporal'  pehalty  inflicted,  or  to.  be  in^ 
flicted,  in  all  the  ca^es  there  mentioned,  and  of  the  former  as  a 
deliverance  from  it,  is  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties  arising 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  these  remarkable  passage^.  The  wicked 
man«  '\i  is  over  and  over  agsiin  declared,  shall  die  in  his  ^tns,  the 
righteous  shall  lit)e  in  his  righteotisness.  To  the  same  effect  the 
sc4emn  closing  strain;  "Fora^  Hive  saith  the  Lord  I  have  no  pleas- 
ure in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  wherefore  turn  and  live,^ 
Ezek.  18:  32;  33:  11. 

It  was  in  this  way  the  pious  Israelite  was  led,  even  more  effec- 
tually, perhaps,,  than  by  any  formal  mention  of  a  future  state  as 
merely  a  revealed  fact  in ,  the  history  of  our  existence — to  the 
thought  of  some  higher  condition  of  the  soul,  coming  more  fully 
un  to  the  suggestive  significance  of  this  re^inarkable  language,  and 
of  which  higher  life,  the  love  here  learned  would  still  be  the  es- 
sence, the  eternal  realization. 

This  life  was  not  merely  the  reward,  (considered  simply  as  a 
prolongation  of  days  on  earth,)  but  the  very  essence  of  well-doing 
and  well-being — the  true  s^n^y^a — the  salvation  itself,  which  con- 
stitutes the  ultimate  and  permadent  rest  of  the  soul,  whether  in 
time  or  in  eternity.     It  was  a  return,  in  truth,  to  the  very  life  itself 

'  «*  In  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  in  that  shall  he  die,""  Ezek.  18 :  24,  That 
is,  in  his  sinning  he  shall  die.  Compare  the  language  of  Christ  to  the  Jews, 
John  8  :  24.     **  Therefore  I  said  unto  you,  ye  shall  me  in  your  ttVi5." 
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that  Adam  lost  by  the  forbidden  fruit,  "in  the  very  day  he  did  eat 
thereof."  Thus  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  30 :  6.)  "  In  thy  favor  is  life," 
Ps.  63:  8,  "Thy  loving  kindness  is  more  thin  life."  This  very 
Hebrew  phrase,  ti*^)?^  IjS*  pr  "length  of  days,"  which  is  so  peculiar 
to  the  promises  of  the  old  law,  is  also  the  very  one  which  David 
employs,  (and,  sk  we  think,  for  the  soul's  ultimate  rest,)  at  the  close 
of  the  twenty-third  Psalm.  It  must  have  had  reference  to  some- 
thing extending  beyond  this  brief  existence  ;  for  he  had  just  before 
spoken  of  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  or 
land  of  shades,  and  expressed  his  perfect  confidence,  even  then, 
in  Him  whom  he  Ts  so  font!  of  styling  "Aw  light"  " his  life,"  "his 
salvation,"  and  the  "5ir€ngf A  of  Ai5  life/*  In  its  largest  sense, 
then,  or  in  reference  to  his  whole  being,  must  he  be  regarded  as 
saying — "Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days 
of  my  existence;"  and  the  succeeding  clause,  therefore,  or  the  one 
containing  the  phrase  alluded  to,  is  rightly  rendered  in  bur  version, 
"I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever;"  or  still  more  liter- 
ally in  the  Scottish  metrical  translation-^ 

And  in  God's  hoose  forevermore   , 
\LY  dtoelling-place  shall  be. 

This  strongly  suggests,  Ps.  84 :  8.  "  Blessed  are  they  who  dwell 
in  thy  house ;  they  will  be  still  praising  thee,"  Heb.  r\%  yet  prais- 
ing thee.  '  It  denotes  something  5^t//  to  come,  being  from  the  root 
n^3? — iterare^  iterum  iterumque  iterare.  In  this  way,  and  when  the 
context  requires  it,  it  becomes  one  of  the  Hebrew  words  to  express 
the  boundless,  the  tennless,  the  perpetually  recurring — the  eternal. 
So  also  Ps.  189 :  18,  "^5?  "niJ"]  •^'s'^Jjrj  — "  I  awake  and  am  itill 
with  thee" — yet  with  thee^r^vermore  with  thee.  To  the  same 
effect,  Ps.  146:  2,  "I  will  praise  the  Lord  whilst  I  live,"(-^yi3ft) 
or  during  my  natural  life,  Q^  X9ov(f) — ^yea  more,  as  the  rising  and 
amplifying  parallelism  implies, ''I  will  sing  praises  unto  my  God 
whilst  I  have  my  being,"("«ii:^  h  al^vt  ^i^.  Whilst  my  sou,l  liv- 
eth  I  will  be  still  praising  Thee. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  expression  ^?']  b^itV,  although  n?  may  be 
from  a  differetit  root.  "I  will  praise  thy  name  forever  and  ever, 
forever  and  yet — forever  and  more,  or  forever  more — forever  and 
still  on — still  more  and  more ;  the  same  boundless,  going  forth  of 
the  thoughts  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  express  in  the  Greek,  anc^ 
Latin  r^uplications — **seCula  secvUqrum^  and,  «iff  to^i  al&ttag,  xai  tW 
to^g  aiiyag  wr  al6v»y. 

We  might  reverently  say,  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  .tn^e 
idea  of  tne  eternal  rest  and  blessedness  be  experimentally  revealed 
to  the  soul,  except  as  the  continuation  of  a  present  temporal  state 
of  beipg,  of  which  God  was  the  light  and  life ;  and  thus  the  o^^p;  73*, 
or  "  length  of  days"  of  the  old  law,  so  easily  passes,  in  the  pious 
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and  spiritual  mind,  into  the  t^yvp  ''^^^^the.  dies  etemitatis-^i)^Q  ever* 
lasting  rest,  the  eternal  kingdooi,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  type* 
''They  that  thus  believe/' that  thus  receive  the  Divine  promises* 
"  have  already  entered  into  rest." 

In  such  a  spirit  did  our  Lord,  und  the  apostles,  commissioned 
and  inspired  by  him,  interpret  the  Old  Testament.  In  so  doing, 
they  seem  to  have,  followed  no  secret  cabala,*  as  some  have  thought, 
no  hidden  law  of  henneneuties  which  is  now  lost,  no  vague  system 
of  accommodation  by  which  any  meaning  or  any  amount  of  mean- 
ing, cbuld  be  given  to  any  passage.  Inopposition  to  all  this,  we  may, 
regard  them  as  giving,  with  all  simplicity  and'  honesty  the  sanction 
of  their  inspiration  to  the  then  known  and  settled  inode  of  interpret- 
ing the  old  Testament  which  was  peculiar  to.  the  common  pious 
mind  of  their  age.  It  was  np  new  and  fanciful  metJMxl  of  inter- 
pretation which  led*  Christ  to  regard  a  promise  like  the  one  referred 
to,  Deut.  ^0  :  21— a  promise  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
to  patriarchs  who  had  long  since  departed  from  the  present  ^  life, 
as  having  no  meaning,  or.as  deficient  in  a  very  important  aspect  of 
its  meaning,  if  it  does  not  imply  an  existence  commensurate  with 
its  whole  duration.  It  was  no  absurd  doctrine  of  "corresponden- 
ces," converting  the  word  of  God  into  a  cabalistical  cypher,  which 
led  the  apostle  to  give  that  higher  significance  to  the  ancient  Ca- 
naan, to  Zion,  to"  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  us  all/^  to  the  "  prom- 
ised rest,"  to  the  "chosen  people."  It  was  no  mere  fancy  which 
connected  his  views  of  the  spiritual  relations  of  Christians  with 
those  Old  Testament  ideas  of  inheritance,  of  allotment,  of  first 
fruits,  and  oi  redeemed  possession,  by  which  he  is  so  fond  of  char- 
acterizing them*  As  when  he  speaks  of  the  "spirit  of  promise 
which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  until  the  redemt)tioil  of  the 
purchased  possession  to  the  praise  of  his  glory.'^  Epb.  1 :  14.  It 
was,  in  sljiort,  no  spirit  of  frigid  accommodation  which  led  them  to 
find  Christ  where  the  Grotian  or  Sadducean  interpreter  never  sees 
him, — as  the  rock  .in  the  wilderness,  the  emblem  of  faithfulness  and 
permanence,  and  yet  ever  following  his  people  in  the  flowing  waters 
of  a  spiritual  salvation,  1  Cor.  10 :  4.  Even  in  the  ancient  law, 
Christ  was  present.  He  was  not  far,  the  apostle  affirms,  from  the 
pious  Jew ;  and  there  needed  not  that  any  one  should  ascend  into 
heaven  to  bring  Christ  dowp,  or  descend  into  the  a'byss,  to  bring 
him  up  from  thence.  Rom.  10  :  6,  7.  To  the  one  that  looked  for 
him,  he  was  very  nigh,  even  in  his  heart,  (Deut:  10 :  11,  14.)  even 
as  that  vefy  word,  wi^ich,  although  afterwards  more  specifically 

^  This  opinion  is  advanced  by  Cunaeus  in  his  treatise  De  Republica  Hebraer^ 
urn.  Lib.  III.  cb.B.  He  rfegards  Baul  and  the  other  apostles  as  having  a  real 
and  secret  cabala,  although  of  Divine  origin,  and  tatight  to  Moses  in  Horel). 
This  cabala  had  been  perverted  by  Jewish  writers,  but^  still  the  method  itself 
was  sacred  and  genuine.  Paul  had  learned  it  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel.  Hence 
the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  style  the  Pauline  interpretations  cahalUUta  et 
mystica,  although  meaning  no  irreverence  or  distrust  by  the  terms. 
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presented,  wa^  still  the  same  unohanged  word,  the  same  righteous- 
ness  offaith'*  by  which  the  "redeemed**  have  been  justified,  in  all 
ages  ofthe  world,  and  which  Noah  and  Abraham  preached,  as  well 
as  PaaL 

The  Jew,  it  is  often  said,  was  taught  by  the  very  spirit  of  his 
X'e^igion,  to  confine  his  benevolent  anections  within  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  his  own  tribes  or  clans ;  whereas  the  gospel  e:cpands  into 
a  wider  field,  and  lays  before  the  soul  the  whole  world,  or  brother- 
hood of  humanity.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  New  Testap 
ment  dispensation  may  be  said  to  be  for  the  whole  world,  in  a  sense 
which  is  not  applicable  to  the  apparently  local,  and  temporary,  and 
preparatory  Jewish  dispensation,  even  when  the.  latter  is  regarded 
in  its  moral  and  inward  aspect  There  is  no  doubt  that  in. the  de- 
velopnjent  of  God's  mystenous  providence  to  our  race,  the  Jew 
was  led,  bv  the  very  genius  of  his  religion,  to  cherish  a  stronger 
family  and  national  feieling  than  was  peculiar  to  Chrisjtianity.  Any 
one,  however,  who  attentively  considers  the  spirit  of  some  parts 
ofthe  more  devotional  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  will  be  aston- 
ished' to  find  how  much  more  liberal  and  expansive  in  his  afiections 
was  the  Jew  of  David's  time,  than  his  descendants  afterwards  be- 
came in  the  later  periods  of  their  national  history.  The  author  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Fanaticism,^  makes  a  very  strong  argument, 
under  this  head,  to  show  how  far  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testamept, 
and  the  Jew  of  the  Old  Testament  were  from  any  appearance  <^ 
fanaticism.    For  this  purpose  he  introduces  some  very  apposite 

Juotations  firom  those  rsalms  that  seem  to  .have  belonged  to  the 
ewish  temple  worship.  ''  Little  as  we  may  have  heeded  the  fact," 
says  this  exceedingly  valuable  author,  '-yet  certain  it  is,  that  ex- 
pressions of  the  most  expansive  philanthropy  echoed  in  the  an- 
thems of  the  Jewish  temple.  The  passages  challenge  attention — '' 
*  God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us,  and  cause  his  face  to  shine 
upon  us — That  thy  way  may  be.  known  upon  the  earth,  thy  saving 
health  among  all  nations.  Let  the  people  (the  nations)  praise 
thee  O  God ;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee.  O  let  the  nations  be 
glad  and  sing  for  joy;  for  thou  shalt  judge  the  people  righteously, 
and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth.  Let  the  people  praise  thee  O 
Ood ;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee.  Then  God  shall  bless  us  and 
all  the  ends  of  the  earth  shall  fear  him."'  Again,  proceeds  this  ai]i- 
"The  two  eoncludinc  chapters  of  this  noble  work, have  the  commoh  title — > 
*'  The.ieligion  of  the  Bible  not  faiuiticalf'*  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  second  to  the  New.  The  two  chapters  constitute  an  argument 
for  the  Divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  constructed  on  a  very  new  and  peculiar 
line.  Taken  and  published  together,  they  would  make  a  manual  of  great  value 
01^  the  Evidence  of  Inspiration. 

*It  might  be  contended  bv  some,  that  the  word  here  rendered  earth,  should  be 
translated  /and— meaning  the  land  of  Judea.  But  such  a  view  of  the  term 
here,  (although  it  often  has  that  meaning,)  is  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  context.  A  prayer  of  more  expansiveness  ana  philahthropy  was  never  ut* 
tered  at  one  of  our  monthly  concerts. 
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thor,  "Qertainly  it  is  not  fanaticism  that  says — *  All  nations  whom 
thOu  has  made  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee,  O  Lord,  an^ 
shall  glorify  thy  name/  Ps.  86 :  9.  it  is  not  fanaticism  that  in 
a  moment  of  national  exultation  challenges  all  men  to  partake  with 
itself  its  choicest  honors.  '  Yet^  such  was  the  style  of  the  songs  that 
resounded,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  from^  the'  consecrated  places  of 
Zion.  'O  sing  unto  the  I>)rd  a  new  song;  sing  unto  the  Lord, 
all  the  earth.  Declare  his  glory  among  tlie  heathen,  his  wonders 
among  all  people.  Oive  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  kindred  of  the 
people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength.  Give  unto  the 
Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  Bring-  an  offering  and  come 
into  his  courts*  O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness ; 
fear  before  him  all  the  earth.'  Ps.  9$.  *0  praise  the  Lord  all  %e 
nations,  praise  him  all  ye  people.*' — -Natural  History  of  Fanatu 
cism,  ch.  IXj  p.  802. 

We  may  make  an  appeal,  under  this  head,  not  merely  to  tl^e 
warm  and  glowing  ^irit  of  devotion  as  exhibited  in  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets.  There  is  a  feeling  there,  it  might  be  said,  which 
often  overleaps  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  bonds  that  woukl  con- 
tract  the  affections  and  confine  them  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
clanship.  Our  appeal,  then,  is  not  to  the  warmer  and  more  expan^ 
sive  parts  of  the,  Hebrew  writings,  but  to  the  very  Pentateuch 
itself.  What  more  effectual  method  could  have  been  taken  to  re- 
press and  break  down  every  fanatical  feeling  of  national  pride, 
than  the  humbling  declaration  the  Jew  was  required  to  make  in 
one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of  his  religious  worship  ?  "  And  thou 
^alt  go  untb  the  priest  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  thou  shalt 
say  unto  him ;  I  declare  this  day,  before  the  Lord  thy  God,  that  I. 
have  come  unto  the  Ifend  which  the  Lord  swear  to  give  unto  our 
fathers.  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  basket  from  thy  hand,  and 
he  shall  present  it  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  Then 
shalt  thou  answer  and  say  before  the  Lord — A  poor  perishing 
Sfyrian  was  my  father,  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt ;  and  he 
sojourned  there  with  a  few,  and  became  there  a  nation  great,  strong, 
anp  numerous.  And  then  the  Egyptians,  too,  oppressed  him,  and 
afflicted  him,  and  put  upon  him  a  cruel  service.  And  he  cried 
unto  the  Lord  God  of  6ur  fathers,  and  he  heard  our  voice,  and  he 
beheld  our  trouble,  and  our  hard  labor,  and  our  oppression.  And 
the  Lord  brought  us  out  from  Egypt,  with  a  strong  band,  and  with 
a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with  great  terror,  and  with  signs  and 
wonders."    Deut.  26:4 — 10.         ^ 

It  was  in  view  of  this  humbling  origin^  and  this  sore  oppression, 
of  his  fathers  in  a  foreign  land,  that  the  Jew  was  commanded  to 
**  love,  and  pity,"  and  reKeve  the  stranger.  The  very  facts  in  his 
histoi*y  which  might  have  been  turned  to  the  cherishiug  of  rancor 
and  malevolence,  or  to  a  misanthropic  feeling  of  revenge,  such  as 
in  later  periods  brought  upon  them  the  stigma  of  being  hostes  hu- 
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mani  generis,  enemies  of  the  human  race — these  hcis,  we  say, 
were  made  the  very  ground  on  which  the  Mosaic  law  enjoined  tne 
warmest  and  purest  benevolence  towards  the  wretched  and  de- 
fenceless of  every  nation.  **  Before  the  hoary  head  shalt  thou  rise 
up ;  thou  shalt  honor  the  face  of  the .  aged  man ;  and  thou  shalt 
fear  thy  God — I  am  the  l4ord.  And  should  there  be  the  stranser 
sojourning  with  you  in  thy  land,  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him.  nut 
the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  thee  shall  be  unto  thee  even  as 
one  bom  among  yoo,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thine  oum  self. 
For  ye  yourselves  were  strangers  in  the  land  o?  Egypt. — lam  me 
Lord.'*    Levit.  19 :  8?. 

So  also,  Deut.  10 :  17,  "  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  the  God  of 
cods  and  the  Lord  of  lords.  He  is  the  great,  and  stifong,  and  fear- 
nil  God  who  wilt  not  regard  persons,  nor  receive  bi:ibe8.  That  is. 
He  is  no  mere  local  or  national  divinity^  or  Zai^;  Ackr^io. ;  and 
although  for  special  purposes  connected  with  the  best  interests^ 
ultimately  of  the  human  race,  he  exercises  a  special  care  over  the 
nation  of  Israel,  yet  in  the  great  matters  of  eternal  justicCj  he  re- 
^gardeth  not  persons ;  he  knoweth  no  national  differences, — he  is 
turned  aside  from  his  immutable  equi^  by  no  offering  or  ritual, 
even  of  his  own  most  cherished  appointment.  He  It  is,  proceeds 
the  solemn  declaratioi;!  of  the  law — "He  it  is  that  execute th  the 
judgment  of  the .  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and  who  loveth  the 
stranger,  to  give  unto  him  food  and  raiment.  Wherefore  thou 
also  must  love  the  stranger ;  far  ye  yourselves  were  strangers  in  the 
land  of  Egypt." 

Two  motives  are  here  appealed  to  as  the  ground  and  sanction 
of  the  law, — motives  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  outward, 
the  formal,  and  the  carnal,— ^ne  coming  up  from  the  deepest  foun- 
tain of  tenderness,  from  the  most  inward  emotions  of  the  human 
spirit, — ^the  other  coming  down  from  the  higher  and  most  spiritual 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  character.  "  For  ye  also  were  stran- 
mrs" — as  though  it  had  been  one  of  the  Divine  designs,  that,  iu 
wis  school  of  experience,  they  should  learh  to  cherish^  spirit  of 
^mpathizing  tenderness  for  all  the  oppressed.  Again,  "  For  the. 
Lord  your  (?od.  He  executeth  the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow — He  loveth  the  stranger;''  as  though  the  mere  fact  of 
defencelessness  gave  some  kind  of  claim  upon  his  protection,  and 
upon  his  righteous  intervention  in  case  of  any  wrong  arising  out 
01  their  helpless  state. 

It  was  but  the  echo  of  this  anqient  voices  as  it  came  down  the 
long  valley  of  tradition,  which  so  impressed  upon  the  primitive 
Greek  theology  those  similar  doctrines  that  stand  out  in  such 
bright  relief  amid  the  darkness  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodean 
polytheism.  These  striking  Old  Testament  attributes  of  the  Deity 
(if  we  may  so  style  them  in  consequence  of  their  being  almost 
entirety  peenliar  to  the  olden  acripture)  appear  in  the  ^ong  no- 
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tions  'fio  early  and  univ6r9ally  entertained  of  tiie  sacred  duty  of 
hospitality,  and  especially  of^  kindnesd  to  suppliants,  Jiowever 
guilty  in  some  respects  they  might  be  who  had  fled  to  us  for  .pro- 
tection. Hence,  the  farther  we  go  back  among  all  nations,  the 
more  distinct  and  emphatic .  do  we  find  the  moral  injunctions 
under  this  head,  and  the  i^criptions  of  corresponding  qualities  to 
their  chief  deity  or  deities.  Hence,  too,  the  duty  of  hospitality 
or  of  kindness  to  stranger^,  as  strangers,  came  to  be  ranked,  not 
merely  among  civil  and  social,  but  rather  aitiong  religious  obli* 
gations.  It  was  classed  among  the  duties  styled  8<rM)t,  or  Td  npbg 
t6y  &s6v^  in  distinction  from  the  merely  ^i>o*«,  or  rd  nfjh^  iipd^t&Twg, 
The  discharge  of  it  was  regarded  as  an. act  of  piety  rather  than  of 
justice ;  the  violation  was  looked  upon  as  an  impiety  peculiarly 
calculated  to  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  Hence,  the 
epithet  ZeiiQ  Ziyiog,  so  Strikingly  suggestive  of  this  same  spiritual 
appellation,  "  The  stranger's  CtodJ*  Hence  the  touching  fines  of 
Homer,  so  much  in  the  spirit,  and  almost,  in  the  language,  of  the 
Mosaic  precept— ^ 

AW  SSe  Tfc  difcrtfipog  dX(&fi6vog  irddd^  indpei 
Tb>  vvv  X9^  *o/Ueip — ■ — ^— 

Odyss.  vi.,  206, 

Or  the  still  more  tender  expressions — Odyss.  xiv.,  56. 

Salp^  (A  /lu  ^(u$  %vx\  odl'6fr  namUav  aiidsp  lA^        ^ 

I  must  apt  turn  away  the  straoger,  nor  inquire 

If  crime  has  brought  thee  here ;  a  worse  than  thou.     ^ 

Should  fitill  receiTe  my  aid. 

And  then  follow  the  lines  which  are  repeated  in  both  these  ex- 
amples, and  whose  proverbial  form  and  style  intimate,  that  from 
**  the  olden  time"  they  had  been  r^arded  as  containing  the  leli- 
ligibus  ground  of  the  duty — 

,n(^og  /d^  Jt6g  aXiuP  Satapxsg 
SeJpol  IB  nxmxol  re  -— 

/Jove's  special  care 
Are  stiangen  poor  and  friendless. 

lit  is  the  very  style  and  voice  of  the  Scriptures.  "  Love  ye,  there- 
fore the  stranger ;  for  the-  Lord  lo^th  the  siranger" 

There  is  pother  illustration  of  the^  ancient  ideas  on  this  subject, 
80  striking  that  we  cannot  omit  refering  to  it  So  peculiarly  a 
lav6rite  of  Heaven  was  this  vh-tue  of  kindness  to  the  stranger 
«ippose4  to  be,  that  the  celestial  powers  were  said  to  disguiae 
themselves  in  order  to  make  trial  of  human  hospitality..  As  in  the 
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Odyssey  XVII.  '484,  where  a  gross  act  of  violence  is  thus  re- 
buked— 

Mai  18  deoi  iBipowiv  eoixQXBg  ^aXMa^oHatr 
navtoht  tiUBovtegy  entargoMpnat  ^dlrjag 
&pdgiiru»)r,  ^QkPtB  xal  sirofiltiw  i^o^mg. 

Not  to  thine  honor,  didst  thou  deal  the  blow, 
O  impious  wretch,  upon  the  stranger's  head. 
If  there's  a  God  in  heaven,  He  saw  the  wrong, 
Or,  ak  old  legends  tell,  Hearealy  Powers 
In  stranger's  semblance,  taking  various  forms 
Do  sometimes  Tistt  the  abodes  of  men, 
Disffuised  spectators  of  the  wrongs  they  do, , 
And  all  their  kindly  deeds,^ 

Here  too  the  Bible  and  tradition*  seem  to  a^ee.  The  argis- 
tnent  is  Scriptural.  The  motive  presented  is  scinkingly  similar  to 
that  given  in  Heb.  13  :  2;  "  Forget  not  to  entertain  the  stranger; 
for  in  so  doing  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares." 

In  enumeration  of  creat  crimes  and  impieties,  as  they  are  often 
presented  by  the  Greek  poets,  the  three  on  the  list  of  highest  enor- 
mity arq  generally,  the  violation  of  the  oath,  the  violation  of  the 
filial  duty,  and,  thirdlyii  the  denial  of  hospitality  and  refuge  to  the 
stranger  and  the  suppliant  It  was  as  though  their  crimes,  more 
than  all  others,  called  aloud  ujpon  the  Universal  Parent  and  Guar- 
dian,— more  strong]  v  than  all  others  touched  the  vibrating  chord  that 
connects  our  social  human  relations  with  the  invisible  Justice  im 
the  heavens,  Hence  those  against  whom  they  were  committed 
were  called  paptfiaia^  causes  ef  the  Divine  displeasure ;  appellants 
against  their  wrons  doers  to  the  ever  wakeful  Divine  Vengeance, 

The  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves^  or  of  the  Good 
Samaritan,  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  intended  as  a  re- 
buke to  the  narrow,  clannish,  sjnrit  of  the  Jews,  and  to  teach  a 
cosmopolition  or  uftiversal  philanthropy.  It  is,  therefore,  a  favorite 
passage  with  a  certain  class  of  reformers,  who  are>  genendly 
distinguished  for  their  dislike  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Mosaic 
law.    The  mention,  too,  of  the  priest  and  lovite  gratifies  another 

'  In  our  somewhat  loose  version  of  the  passage,  we  have  rendeied  the  Greek 
word,  <^^^,  rather  freely :  and  yet,  t  we  think,  so  as  te  present  the  intended 
signiicaacer  It  literally  means  ^^feorrenctf  for  law,^  or  "a  law  revering  con- 
duct." The  good  laWf  however,  thos  referred  to  is  this  law  of  hospitable 
deeds — this  oniversal  custom,  or  sentiment,  which  it  was  deemed  an  trnpiety 
to  Isolate.  It  became  i^  this  way,  a  part  of  the  ancient  ^^law  of  natums^^^  as 
though  it  had  been  designed,  in  the  moral  providence  of  €iod,  as  some  cbmpen- 
satioB  for  manv  of  (he  opposite  evils  which  prevailed  in  those  rude  a^d  wauke, 
ye|«acere  and  religions  ages. 
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feeling,  by  giving  them  an  occasion  of  railip^  against  the  pre- 
sent church  and  ministry.  The  Jewish  legislation,  among  its  oth* 
er  faults,  was  deficient,  they  say,  in  not  defining  the  word  neigh- 
bor  or  in  giving  it  too  narrow  and  local  an  acceptation. '  Christ  the^ 
affirm,  meant  to  take  it  from  this  clannish  meaning,  and  to  give  it 
a  significance  coextensiye  with  humanity.  Such  a  view,  howev- 
er, is  itself  definite,  and  would  seem  to  have  come  from  allowing 
their  own  one-sidedness  to  blind  them  to  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant inferences  from  this  striking  parable.  The  clannish  spirit 
may  be  rebuked  in  it  This,  doubtless,  was  one  object,  although 
it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  was 
himself  a  Jew  as  well  as  the  priest  and  levite  who  pa^ed  by.  But 
may  it  not  have  been  designed  also  as  a  rebuke  to  that  spirit  of 
abstract  and  ideal  benevolence  which  would  .equally  d^troy  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  neighbor  by  expanding  it  to  an  inflated 
bubble,  to  a  heartless  and  vague  conception  of '^humanity,"  or 
"being  in  general."  The  one  perversion  is  ^  bad  as  the  other, 
and,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  the  parable  seems  to  be  in  like  opposi- 
tion to  both.  Our  true  neighbor  is  not  merely  the  man  allied  to 
us  by  blood,  or  by  family  neighborhood,  or  national  ties,  although 
these  have  also  their  own  appropriate  sacredness ;  neither  is  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  merely  one  who  possesses  that  thing  so  ill  defined, 
and  so  little  capable  of  possessing  any  warm  and  kindly  feeling — 
our  common  nature^  or  a  share  in  our  common  being.  This,  even 
if  it  had  the  requisite  power  to  move,  would  still  be  liable  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  first.  It  would  still  be  clannish,  although 
on  a  larger,  and  therefore  weaker  scale.  It  would  still  be  allied  to 
selfishness.  .  It  would  still  present,  if  not  a  false,  at  least  a  motive 
lower  than  the  true.  The  strong  claim  upon  us  is  not  that  the 
man  possesses  our  common  being,  or  our  common  nature,  or  our 
common  humanity,  any  more  than  that  he  possesses  our  common 
kindred  blood.  It  is  no  one  of  these  so  much  a^  the  simple  yet 
touching  fact,  that  he  is  a  being  capable  of  being  distressed,  and 
actually  in  distress,  and  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  help  him.  The 
motive  presented  in  Grod's  Word  is  of  no  generic,  or  abstract,  any 
more  than  it  is  of  any  clannish  kind.  It  is  no  more  grounded  on 
the  idei^  of  race,  in.  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  or  of  nature,  or 
of  humanity,  than  on  that  of  family.  It  is  simply  a  recognition  of 
the  authority,  and  Ipving-kindness,  and  tender  mercy  of  the  Lord 
our  Gk)d,  who  commands  us  to  relieve  the  miserable  and  the  needy, 
because  we  ourselves  are  n^edy,  very  needy  and  we  must,  therefore, 
be  kind  to  our  neighbor,  and  love  our  neighbor,  as  we  would  expect 
our  conKnon  God  to  love  and  pity  us.  This  is  the  simple  morality  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  the  transcendental  philanthropist  would 
affect  to  hold  so  lightly  in  his  search  for  some  more  abstract  and 
philosophical  motive.  ''  What  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  that  do  ye  to  them;  for  this  is  thcrlaw  and  the  prophets.'* 
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'  Love  ye,  therefore,  the  stranger,  for  ye  were  strangers  once,  and 
the  Lord  your  Grod  loveth  the  stranger." 

The  question  then  still  recurs — Who  is  our  true  neighbor? 
He  is  just  the  one,  we  answer,  whom  the  word  in  its  most  literals 
etymological  acceptation  would  denote.  He  is  the  one  nearest 
to  us — our  vicinus — 6  nXtjaioy  k^fmf — the  most  contiguous  object  in 
distress,  whoever  he  may  be,— of  whatever  kindred,  country,  world, 
—of  whatever  character,  class,  or  order  of  being.  He  is  our 
neighbor.  With  him  should  we  immediately  begin  the  work  of 
an  ever- widening  benevolence  ;  not  starting  with  abstractions  and 
universalities,  and  ever  abiding  there,  but  in  the  order  which  Grod 
and  nature  both  seem  to  point  out,  with  the  immediate  circle  around 
us,  with  the  men  who  have  fallen  among  thieves  in  our  own  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  and  so  from  thence,  expanding  until  the 
concentric  circles  of  our  practical  philanthrophy  embrace  the 
world. 

If,  however,  we  had  actually  to  decide  between  them,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  clannish,  the  family,  or  the  national 
feeling,  or  instinct  (as  some  might  choose  to  stigmatize  it)  \i  real- 
ly highejr  in  the  scale  of  virtue  than  this  abstract  philanthropy 
which  so  affects  to  despise  it  as  low  and  narrow.  The  first  has 
certainly  something  higher  than  selfishness,  though  doubtless  bor- 
rowing firom  this  source  much  of  its  strength,  ft  may  be  said  to 
be  narrow,  and  yet  it  brings  out  a  power  of  rich  and  intense  emo- 
tion which  compensates  in  one  direction,  for  its  limited  extent  in 
the  other.  A  man  is  all  the  better  man  for  having  a  home,  and 
for  loving  strongly  his  home,  his  children,  his  neighbors,  his  imme- 
diate friends  and  acquaintances.  The  other  feeling,  in  proportion 
to  its  false  expansion^  is  dry,  flatulent,  "pufiing  up,"  and,  in  this 
way,  heart-hardening.  It  cheats  the  soul  with  the  gaseous  luxury 
of  sentiment,  and  by  thus  satisfy itig  it,  keeps  it  away  from  all  warm, 
and  practical,  and  self-denying  benevoli^nce.  Its  love  is  a  gnostic 
theory— its  philanthropy  is  an  eristic  philosophy,  a  war  of  casuis- 
try, a  strife  of  logomachris.  (See  1  Tim.  6  :  4,  5.)  Its  ambitious 
passion  for  doin^  something  afar  oiT,  or  on  a  large  scale,  blinds  it 
to  the  more  obvious  duties  of  a  less  self-inflating  and  self-exalting 
nature ;  and  hence  is  solved  the  apparent  mystery  of  the  strange 
affinity  between  this  boasting  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  censoripus- 
ness,  uncharitableness,  strife, — in  short,  some  of  the  very  worst' as- 
pects of  our  depraved  humanity,  on  the  other. 

It  might  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  family,  of  kindred,  or  merely 
social  deling,  as  a  moral  motive,  is  condemned — ^Math.  5:  46 
— "If  ye  love  those  who  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  &c." 
Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  gospel  denies  to 
friendship  any  place  among  the  virtues.  To  all  this,  however, 
it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  that  passa^  there  is  no- 
thing condemned  at  all,  but  only  an  exhortation  to  a  higher  prin- 
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ciple ;  and  secondly,  that  if  condemned,  it  is  neither  the  same  feel- 
ing nor  the  same  relation.  Allusion  is  there  made  to  the  lower 
anection  of  loving  others  simply  for  something  they  have  person- 
aly  done  to  us.  This  is  lower  than  the  love  of  children,  friends, 
and  neicbbors,  from  the  pure  social  affection  irrespective  of  any 
personal  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  simply  gratitude — a  feeling  growing  out  of  selfishness,  yet 
rising  above  it.  It  is  the  youngest  of  the  virtues, — the  first  out- 
growth of  the  heavenly  Eros  from  the  dark  womb  of  the  earthly 
parent.  Christ  does  not  condemn  it.  He  only  directs  the  mind 
to  A  higher  principle, — the  doing  good  to  those  who,  instead  of 
doing  good  to  us,  are  hostile  and  seek  our  hurt. 

But  even  when  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  it  must 
mean  those  with  whom  we  are  in  immediate  conflict,  an4  in  this 
way  have  reference  to  immediate  practical  duty. .  The  command 
too,  is  predicated  on  no  abstract  philanthropy,  but  seems  to  keep 
in  view  our  more  immediate  relations  to  each  other  and  to  Grod. 
We  are,  in  fact,  addressed  as  those  who  have  no  right  to  have 
enemies,  because  we  are  all  sharers  of  the  common  depravity. 
We  are  all,  by  nature,  enemies  to  God,  and  are,  therefore,  called 
Upon  to  love  and  become  reconciled  to  our  human  foes  if  we  would 
become  reconciled  to  the  common  ruler  and  judge  of  all ; — ^**That 
we  may  thus  become  the  children  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  who 
causeth  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust." 

There  is  in  the  Old  Testament  a  spiritual  sense.  We  mean  by 
this  nothing  cabalistical  or  fanciful,  or  mystical,  but  that  deep  and 
holy  wisdom,  which,  although  not  obtruded  upon  by  the  profane, 
or  superficial  reader,  is  yet  presented  without  any  forced  interpre- 
tation to  the  spiritually-minded  Christian,  whether  learned  or  un^ 
learned.  The  Sadducee  may  have  read  it  with  all  honesty ;  and 
yet  he  found  no  proof  of  a  soul,  or  of  a  separate  spiritual  state. 
Christ,  however,  discovered  it  at  once,  in  one  of  the  most  common 
and,  oft  repeated  texts,  which,  doubtless,  the  blind  Sadducee  had 
read  hundreds  of  times  without  seeing  anything  remarkable  in  the 
language  or  the  thought.  The  Savior,  perhaps,  merely  gave  the 
interpretation  that  prevailed  among  all  the  pious  Israelites  of  his 
day,  and  which  was  well  known  to  Simeon,  to  Anna,  to  Eleazar, 
and  to  many  others  who  were  looking  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
To  such  a  spiritually-minded  one,  the  declaration,  **  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,*'  ever  presented  that  blessed 
state,  or  place,  into  which  "the  fathers"  had  entered  as  into  their 
resting  place  in  the  Divine  pavilion, "  the  secret  place"  "beneath 
the  shadow  of  his  wings,"  in  which  they  abode  in  peace,  when  he 
was  yet "  tlieir  God  " — "  thp  God,  not  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living," 
and  where  they,  although  long  since  dead  to  earth  and  earthly 
things,  did  yet  roost  truly  and  persoaally  live  unto  HIM."    The 
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Sadducee  saw  in  this  familiar,  yet,  in  itself,  strange  langua^  of 
the  promise,  only  a  "  form  of  words,"  a  mere  usus  loquendi,  to  use 
the  favorite  hermeneutical  phrase  with  which  critics  of  the  Whate- 
ly  school  explain  all  difficulties.  It  was  an  ancient  form  of  word#, 
a  mere  metaphor,  with  little  or  no  meaning.  Their  striking  pe- 
culiarity long  familiar  usage  had  served  to  veil  firom  his  earthly 
mind.  So  also,  the  solemn  declaration — ''Lord,  Thou  art  our 
dwelling-place  in  all  generations,'' — to  the  Sadducee,  as  to  the 
modern  rationalist,  sounded  only  of  temporal  deliverance,  and  tem- 
poral salvation.  To  one  who  was  "a  Jew  inwardly,*'  it  was  the 
clei^r  revelation  of  the  far  higher  truth — that  the  belief  in  the 
eternity  of  a  spiritual  God  is  inseparably  connected  with  the 
thought  of  the  eternal  safety  and  blessedness  of  all  those  whose 
God  he  styles  himself,  and  respecting  whom  he  repeats  the  decla- 
ration ages  after  they  had  departed  from  the  earth.  Thus  each 
derived  his  own  meaning  from  the  passage,  and  each  may  be  said 
to  have  derived  a  true  meaning  perhaps,  in  some  sense  of  the  term ; 
for  the  Scriptures  may  be  regaixled  as  containing  a  higher  and  a 
lower  significance,  or  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  significance,  ac- 
cording to  the  capacities  of  each  soul  for  its  reception.  But  the 
satisfied  Sadducee  felt  ^rfectly  content  with  earth.  He  confessed 
not  "that  he  was  a  pilgrim  and  sojourner*'  upon  it.  He  was  not 
"seeking  abetter  country,  a  city  which  had  foundations;"  and, 
therefore,  to  him  the  door  of  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  word  was 
never  opened.  He  read  the  ancient  book  of  his  fathers,  and  found 
therein  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  nor  spiritual  life,  nor  world  to 
come,  nor,  in  short,  anything  to  explain  the  mysterious  care  and 
providenoe  exercised  towards  beings  of  so  little  value  when  re- 
garded as  having  no  connection  with  the  invisible  and  eternal 
state. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  prominence  it 
everywhere  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence.  It 
maintains  upon  the  mind  a  continual  sense  of  the  Divine  presence. 
God  is  everywhere,  and  in  every  event ;  and  although  we  must 
suppose  him  also  concerned  in  overruling  the  aflairsc^every  other 
nation,  yet  in  respect  to  Israel  the  curtain  seems  to  have  been  rais- 
ed. In  one  narrow  direction  the  supernatural  machiner}'  is  dis- 
closed ;  and  God  is  presented  as  taking  part  in  all  the  events  of 
this  remarkable  history.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  pages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  evert  in  the  simplest  narrative  parts,  a  holy  and 
supernatural  aspect.  It  is  this  which  impresses  on  the  mind,  even 
of  the  spiritual  reader,  an  awQ  which  is  not  s6  strikingly  felt  in  the 
reading  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  which  renders  this  old  book 
so  intolerable  to  the  mere  naturalist,  or  the  trifling  wit,  or  the  oro- 
fane  worldling.  God  is  somehow  felt  to  be  very  near  in  these 
Scriptures ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  them  so  very  proper  in  the 
earliest  instructions  of  children,  if  we  would  wish  to  form  in  them 
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a  truly  religious  character,  f^^ounded  not  on  a  childish  ration  alis- 
ing,  but  on  that  "fear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  only  true  begin- 
ning of  all  wisdom."  Along  with  this,  too,  there  is  a  simplicity, 
3Ji  mdiscribable  truthfulness,  which  commands  assent,  even  in  its 
most  marvellous  narrations.  It  never  seems  to  manifest  any  dis- 
trust of  its  own  claims  upon  our  belief; — it  dreads  no  objection ; — 
avoids  no  statement  out  of  deference  to  any  system  of  philosophy. 
The  extreme  personality  of  its  representations  of  the  Deity  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  meet,  face  to  face,  that  other  extreme  of 
a  pantheistic  or  naturalistic,  and  sometimes  mystic  impersonality^ 
to  which  the  depraved  human  soul  is  ever  inclined,  and  the  more 
so,  because  it  assumes  so  philosophical  an  aspect.  The  very  bold- 
ness of  its  style  therefore,  allows  no  part  of  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency in  portraying  every  part  of  the  Divine  character.  It  shrinks 
not  trom  the  most  terrific  imagery  in  setting  forth  the  sterner  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity,  whilst  it  employs  (and  sometimes  almost  in 
immediate  connection)  the  most  melting  figures  in  the  description 
of  "  His  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy. ' 

No  mistake  can  be  greater,  than  to  suppose  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment indulges  ill  harsher  views  of  the .  character  of  Qod  than 
the  New.  In  truth,  the  latter  being  mainly  didactic  or  preceptive, 
tails  even  behind  it  in  the  melting  language  of  mercy ;  and  if  the 
penitent  wishes  for  the  most  moving  terms  to  soothe  his  fears,  and 
inspire  his  hopes,  he  must  resort  to  the  pages  of  David  and  the 
Prophets.  To  refer  to  all  the  passages  we  have  in  view,  would  be 
to  quote  whole  chapters.  "  The  Lord  knOweth  our  frame ;  he 
remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust.*'  "  As  a'fatherpitieth  his  child- 
ren, so  the  Lord  pitieth  those  that  fear  him/'  "  For  a  very  little 
while  have  I  forsaken — thee,  but  with  great  compassions  will  I 
Mther  thee.  In  a  mere  moment  of  wrath  hid  I  my  face  from  thee, 
but  with  the  loving  kindness  of  an  eternity  will  I  have  mercy  on 
thee,  saitb  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer."  Isaiah  54 :  7, 8.  Gesenius 
here  would  render  c)2©  inundatio,  as  though  allied  to  tfm  The 
translation,  however,  which  wfe  have  given  is  that  of  the  Jewish 
traditional  lexicography,  and  is  chearly  demanded  by  the  designed 
antithesis  which  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  verses,  and 
which  the  c6njectural  rendering  of  Gesenius  utterly  destroys. 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  but  once,  and  yet  the  sense  seems  clear. 
The  contrast  is  between  the  comparative  momentariness  of  the 
wrath,'  and  the  eternity  of  God's  loving-kindness  towards  his 
chosen.  We  are  aware  how  much,  and  how  plausibly,  some  may 
object  to  the  full  rendering,  "  eternity/*  which  we  have  given  to 
the  Hebrew  bbi:p,  and  the  corresponding  Greek  words;  but  it 
makes  but  little  difierence,  in  passages  of  this  kind,  even  if  we 
concede  all  the  limitations  they  would  put  upon  the  language.    It 

*  The  traditional  rendering  of  the  Jewish  lexicographers  is  also  favored  by 
the  Septuagent  version-^  av/i^  (u*^. 
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is  the  swelling  the  hyperbole,  the  impassible  mounting  up  of  the 
thought  which  manifests  itself  under  any  version.  Be  it  rendered 
"  ages,"  or  "  a^^es  of  affes,"  if  any  will  have  it  so — the  moment  of 
wrath,  the  loving-kintmess  of  the  ages,' — still  is  the  soul,  in  these 
and  siipilar  expressions,  carried  away  out  of  and  beyond,  and  above 
the  present  world,  to  those  conceptions  of  the  boundless,  aeonian 
state,  which  all  language  must  fail  to  represent.  Again — How  do 
these  old  Scriptures  abound  in  the  most  moving  declarations,  not 
only  of  the  permanence,  but  also  of  the  intensity  of  the  Divine 
love —  '  Can  a  mother  forget  her  sucking  child  ?  Yea,  she  may 
foi^t ;  yet  will  not  I  foi^t  thee  saith  the  Lord."  "  I  have  graven 
thee  on  the  palms  of  mv  hands.  Thy  name  is  in  continual  re- 
membrance before  me.'  "  Fear  not  thou  worm  Jacob,  I  will  help 
thee,  saith  the  Lord.  Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband,  (thy  covenant 
God),  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, — thy  Redeemer." 

Sometimes,  too,  we  find  the  awful  equilibrium  of  the  Divine 
character  maintained,  and  apparently  opposing  attributes  boldly 
set  forth  in  the  same  passage.  As  in  Nahum  1 :  1,  &c.  "  The 
Lord  is  jealous  and  taketh  vengeance.  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger 
yet  will  he  not  acquit  the  wicked.  The  Lord  hath  his  way  in 
the  whirlwind  and  the  storm  ;  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet. 
The  mountains  tremble ;  the  hills  melt ;  the  earth  is  burned  at  his 
presence.  Who  can  stand  before  his  indignation  ?  And  who  can 
abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  ?  His  fury  is  poured  forth  like 
fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by  it.'  How  sudden,  and  yet 
how  consistent  with  the  riever-to-be-imitated  style  of  inspiration  is 
the  transition.  '' The  Lord  is  good — He  is  a  stronghold  in  the 
day  of  trouble, — He  knoweth  t/wse  that  put  their  trust  in  Him, 


ARTICLE  U. 
EXTREMES  IN  THEOLOGY.  .     ' 

By  ReT.  Aia  D.  Smith,  D.  D^  New  York* 

It  is  important,  now  as  ever,  that  against  every  form,  of 
theology,  the  church  of  Christ  should  be 'faithfully  warned  and 
wisely  guarded.  Yet  the  danger  most  imminent  at  th^e  present 
day,  is  not  we  apprehend,  that  of  gross  heresy.  Nay,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  at  any  period  in  the  history  <)f  the  church  that  has  been 
the  chief  danger.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  men  professedly 
orthodox  should  deny  outright  any  leading  article  of  the  faith,  or 
set  forth  as  such  any  dogma  wholly  false.  Nor  is  it  thus  common- 
ly, in  point  of  fact,  that  corruptness  takes  its  rise  in  evangelical 
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communities.  It  is  in  the  re-fashioning  of  old  elements,  rather 
than  the  foisting  in  of  new  ones.  It  is  in  forcing  some  acknow- 
ledged truth  out  of  place  or  out  of  shape.  It  is,  especially,  in 
straining  points — in  pressing  things  beyond  their  just  limits-^in 
passing  from  the  safe  middle  path  of  a  well  balanced  and  symmet- 
rical theology  into  various  extremes. 

Ultraism,  indeed,  is  not  peculiar  to  matters  of  religion.  In  re- 
lation to  all  subjects  the  human  mind  has  ever  been  ^ling  into  it, 
and  ever  oscillating  between  opposites.  But  nowhere,  perhaps, 
have  tendencies  of  this  sort  been  more  apparent  than  within  the 
pale  of  the  church.  How  prone  have  been  the  leading  polemics  ea- 
pecially,  to  one-sided  views.  And  what  a  swinging  of  the  comnDon 
mind  nas  there  often  been  from  pole  to  pole—^in  what  cycles  has 
it  run.  Some  are  of  the  opinion,  that  as  with  the  mecha- 
nism of  a  clock,  so  in  the  world's  history,  it  is  only  by  means  of  a 
pendulous  movement  progress  is  achieved.  We  rather  think, 
however,  this  perpetual  vibration  a  hindrance  to  true  prc^ess ; 
that  it  comes  of  the  jarring  and  friction  of  disordered  machinery, 
rather  than  of  a  harmony  like  that  of  the  spheres.  It  is  no  part 
of  heaven ;  and  it  can  scarce  be  known  on  earth,  when  "  the 
watchmen  see  eye  to  eye."  Duly  to  expose  it,  and  to  suggest  the 
proper  preventive  and  remedial  treatment,  can  be  no  unworthy 
aim — especially  at  tbe  present  day,  when  if  Christianity  suffers  at 
all,  it  is  not  so  much  at  the  hand  of  open  enemies  as  of  its  profess- 
ed friends. 

It  may  be  well,  at  the  outset,  to  explain  still  more  fully  what 
we  mean  by  the  phrase,  extremes  in  theology.  Nor  can  this  be 
better  done,  than  by  entering  to  some  extent  into  particulars.  A 
delicate  task  this,  yet  not  difficult  for  lack  of  materials.  There  is 
scarcely  a  department  or  a  topic  in  divinity  but  affords  something 
in  point.  In  selecting  here  and  there,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
certain  just  and  convenient  generalizations. 

First,  then,  we  may  consider  theology  as  consisting  mainly  of 
two  great  elements,  the  Divine  and  the  humcm.  The  sum  of  it  is, 
God  dealing  with  man ;  what  God  is  and  what  God  does,  what 
man  is  and  what  man  does.  In  a  perfect  system,  these  two  de- 
partments are  presented  not  only  in  their  proper  distinctness,  but 
in  due  correlation.  They  are  made  to  harmonize — neither  being 
allowed  to  trench  upon  the  other,  but  each  assuming  its  due  im- 
portance. Yet  no  error  is  more  common  than  the  overlooking  or 
disparaging  the  one  or  the  other — the  undue  exaltation  of  the  hu- 
man, or  the  pressing  out  of  its  proper  place  or  proportions  some 
aspect  of  the  Divine. 

On  the  one  kand,  for  example,  in  the  effort  to  divest  the  charac- 
ter of  God  of  all  imperfection,  he  is  diligently  set  forth  as  "  with- 
out passions.^'  And  this  is  very  well,  if  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  to  exclude  the  jgrossness  of  human  passion,  and  to  include 
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only  such  afiections  as  are  proper  to  an  infinite  spirit.  But  the 
matter  is  overdone.  It  is  forgotten  that  man  was  made  in  God's 
image — that  the  anthropopathy  of  the  Bible  has  a  meaning— and 
that  we  must  retain  our  hold  upon  it,  if  we  would  keep  the  Divine 
character  within  the  sphere  of  human  apprehension  and  sympathy. 
On  thb  other  hand,  the  Divine  is  sometimes  so  humanized  as  to  lose 
its  peculiar  glory.  Its  unchangeableness  is  compromitted ;  its 
justice  is  in  peril ;  its  impassibility  comes  to  be  questioned — yea,  - 
even  by  ancient  or  modem  Patripassians  to  be  stoutly  denied. — 
By  one  class,  the  agency  of  God  in  nature  and  providence  is  so 
magnified,  as  almost  to  exclude  all  other  agency.  There  are  scarce 
left  you  what  are  commonly  called  nature  s  laws^  You  are  brought 
back  to  the  old  Cartesian  theory  of  occasional  causes.  The  whole 
creation  is  but  a  vast  system  of  opportunities  for  the  direct  putting 
forth  of  God's  power — an  immense  transparency  which  serves  on- 
ly to  show  God  working.  Nor  is  this  view  confined  to  unintelli- 
gent being.  The  Djvine  efliciency  is  so  set  forth  as  to  make  God's 
will,  virtually,  the  only  will  in  the  universe.  In  a  moral  sense,  he 
not  only  creates,  good,  but  he  also  creates  evil.  From  a  distin- 
guished American  pulpit  such  language  as  the  following  has  been 
uttered  : — "  When  Moses  called  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people 
^,  God  stood  by  him  and  moved  him  to  refuse.  When  Moses 
interceded  for  him,  and  procured  him  respite,  Ood  stood  by  him 
and  moved  him  to  exult  in  his  obstinacy.  When  the  people  de- 
parted from  his  kingdom,  Ood  stood  by  him  and  rnoved  him 
to  pursue  after  them  with  increased  malice  and  revenge.  And 
what  Ghxl  did  on  such  particular  occasions,  he  did  at  all  times. 
He  continually  hardened  his  heart,  and  governed  all  his  actions, 
from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  the  day  of  his  death.'"  By  a  dif-. 
erent  class  of  reasoners,  everything  is  resolved  into  natural 
law,  the  connection  of  which  with  God's  power  is  scarcely  re- 
cognised. He  is  well  nigh  shut  out  of  his  own  creation.  A 
sell-determination  is  ascribed  to  the  human  Will  scarcely  compati- 
ble either  with  Divine  government  or  with  human  dependence. 
Instead  of  looking  for  God  in  providence,  they  look  for  man  there. 
They  discourse  of  human  progress,  as  if  its  causes  were  in  rpan 
rather  than  in  God, — in  our  inherent  goodness  and  energy,  rather 
than  in  the  Divine  beneficence,  wisdom  and  power ; — as  if  nature, 
fdlen  and  corrupt,  had  not  a  constant  downward  tendency — as  if 
its  only  hope  were  not  in  supervening  grace. 

The  doctrine  of  election  is  pressed  by  some  into  the  highest  su- 
pralapsarian  form — taking  men,  as  Dr.  Gill  expresses  it,  '*  in  the 
pure  mass  of  creatureship,"  and  that  not  actual,  but  possible  and 
predetermined.  By  others,  it  is  not  merely  reduced  to  the  sublap- 
sarian  level,  but  virtually  denied,  being  made  a  mere*  general 
purpose  to  save  those  who  repent  and  believe.-^In  one  quarter, 
*  Eev.  Dr.  Emmons :  Sermon  on  Reprobation. 
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the  atonement  is,  for  the  supposed  honoring  of  Divine  justice, 
distorted  into  the  commerieal  form — the  endurance  by  the  Re- 
deemer of  just  the  amount  of  suffering  to  which  the  redeemed 
were  liable.  It  is  no  boon  to  the  whole  of  our  race,  but  a  special 
favor  to  the  elect  portion.  In  another  quarter,  not  only  does  it 
embrace  the  whole  world,  but  an  over-sensitiveness  is  felt  as  to  any 
application  to  it  of  the  term  penalty.  Nay,  we  have  heard  of  late,  that 
so  far  from  having  any  penal  character,  or  being  designed  to  meet 
objective  or  governmental  difficulties,  it  is  mainly  of  subjective 
value.  It  is  for  man's  convenience,  so  to  speak,  rather  than  Gknl's. 
It  is  but  an  *' altar  form,"  an  "aesthetic"  arrangement, suited  to  dis- 
pel all  fear  of  penalty,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  God  as  a  loving 
father. — The  dootrine  of  justification,  while  some  so  shape  it,  for 
the  magnifying  of  Divine  graCe,  ad  to  involve  more  or  less  anti- 
nomian  error,  is  so  held  by  others,  as  to  make  those  works  of  man 
which  are  but  the  superstructure,  a  component  part  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  the  sinners  turning  to  Goi,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
by  some  made  to  do  all.  Means  are  nothing— human  effort  is  no- 
thing. The  unrenewed  are  represented,  indeed,  as  under  an  entire 
and  unqualified  inability.  To  such  lengths  is  this  view  pressed, 
that  room  is  scarce  left  for  self-coildemnation.  By  others,  the 
sinner  is  made  to  do  all,  or  that  so  nearly,  that  he  is  in  no  little 
danger  of  taking  the  glory  to  himself.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  regeneration  and  conversion.  Motives  are  presented  by 
man,  and  urged  by  the  Spirit.  The  sinner  looks  at  them  as  at 
any  other  motives,  wills  as  on  any  other  subject,  and  the  work  is 
done.  Thus,  from  the  doctrine  of  purely  physical  efficiency  on 
the  one  hand,  you  pass  to  the  baldest  moral  suasion  on  the  other. 
And,  like  opposites  are  met  with,  in  relation  to  the  whole  subject 
of  Christian  progress.  In  regard  to  its  certam  ty,  as  embraced  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  saint's  perseverance,  while  in  one  quarter,  the  Divine 
power  only  being  taken  into  view,  a  fatal  lapse  is  judged  impossi- 
ble ;  in  another,  not  only  is  it  deemed  as  it  should  be— having  re- 
gard only  to  man's  strength — quite  possible,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
often  matter  of  fact. 

.  There  are  like  diversities  as  to  the  elements  of  Christian  charac- 
ter. Faith  is  held  by  some  to  be  mainly  a  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  that  God's  love  has  embraced  him — a  sort  of  in- 
tuition of  the  Divine  decrees.  By  others,  the  element  of  affiance 
is  scarcely  recognised,  and  a  moral  likeness,  a  oneness  of  feeling 
chiefly  insisted  on.  By  some,  a  sort  of  benevolence  is  required 
more  disinterested  .than  that  inculcated  by  either  Moses  or  Christ 
— a  transcendental  annihilation  of  self — a  willingness  to  bedamned 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  being  saved.  By  others  it  is 
affirmed,  that  "  of  all  specific  voluntary  action,  happiness  is  the 
end;"  advantage  is  made  the  foundation  of  virtue — "gain,"  on  a 
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large  scale,  "  godlineMi" — and  countenance  given  to  that  love  for 
Christ  on  the  sinner's  part  which  is  awakened  solely  by  the  notion 
that  Christ  loves  him. 

So  much  concerning  theology,  as  resolvable  into  the  Divine  and 
the  human.  It  may  be  taken  in  another  view,  as  embracing  the  spir- 
itual  and  xYiq  formal — piety  in  the  heart,  and  the  manifestations! 
and  helps  of  piety.  To  each  of  these  elements — both  important  in 
their  place  and  propprtion — undue  prominence  has  often  been 
given.  By  one  man,  creeds  and  constitutions  are  deemed  the 
chief  fastenings  of  orthodoxy.  Let  these,  be  diligently  used,  and 
the  faith  will  be  in  little  danger.  By  another,  they  are  pronounced 
mere  ropes  of  sand — like  "  the  spider's  most  attenuated  thread  ;'* 
and  our  chief  reliance  is  alleged  to  be  on  certain  spiritual  instincts 
^-on  a  certain  quietistjc  brooding  over  nothing — a  staring  into 
intellectual  vacancy,  with  a  pleasing  expectation,  that  out  of  the 
•*vasty  deep,"  shapes  of  truth  will  at  length  appear.  In  one  direc- 
tion, you  find  the  Church  exalted  above  even  God's  Word.  It  be- 
comes a  sort  of  many-headed  Pope.  It  is  infallible.  Nothing  is 
done  rightly,  that  is  not  done  church- wise,  or  as  the  church  would 
have  it.  Any  species  of  voluntary  association  for  religious  pur- 
poses, is  little  short  of  impiety.  In  another  direction,  we  have  no- 
thing but  voluntaryism.  There  is  nothing  much  more  Divine  about 
the  church,  and  scarcely  anything  more  venerable,  than  about  a 
temperance  society,  or  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  With  one  class,  ministerial  functions  aro 
unduly  magnified,  the  functions  especially  of  those,  who  alop^  the 
wires  of  succession — rusty  and  foul  enough  in  placesr— through  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  of  the  dark  ages,  have  received  the  genuine  apos- 
tolic fluid.  With  another  class,  a  clergyman  is  only  a  respectable 
and  pious  professional  gentleman.,  having  little  more  a  sacred  call- 
ing than  the  sexton  or  the  undertaker.  External  observances,  on 
the  one  hand,  are  deemed  of  unspeakable  moment.  The  baptismal 
ceremony  confers  grace — confirmation  strengthens  it-r-the  euchar- 
ist  augments  it.  The  various  rites  are  not  simply  expressions, 
but  potencies.  All  rites,  on  the  other  hand,  are  lightly  esteemed — 
the  inward  exercise  is  deemed  everything,  the  outward  sign  no- 
thing. So  from  the  utmost  extravagance  of  Pu3eyiti3h  formalism 
in  one  direction,  you  may  pass  in  the  other  to  the  inward  light,  the 
formless  piety  of  orthodox  Quakerism.  Nay,  within  our  own  obser- 
valion-^in  the  most  evapgelical  of  our  churches — how  often  do  we 
perceive  an  undue  reliance  either  on  merely  outward  proprieties 
and  decencies,  or  in  quite  another  line,  on  changeful  and  evanes- 
cent frames  and  feelings. 

These  few  specimens  must  sufiice  to  identify  the  sort  of  error  we 
have  in  view.  It  may  be  instructive  to  glance  next  at  iUmain 
souT:ces.  .  These  are  threefold,  the  limitation  of  the  human  powers — 
individual  peculiarities — and  the  influence  of  circumstances. 
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As  to  the  first  of  these,  there  are  themes  too  vast  for  us  in  every 
field  of  inquiry — themes  so  vast,  that  we  do  but  partially  grasp 
them,  and  so  are  ever  in  danger  of  one-sided  theories.  God's 
mind  can  take  in,  by  a  single  intuition,  the  whole  universe — all 
its  parts,  however  minute  or  multitudinous,  with  all  their  mutual 
relations.  But  we  get  beyond  our  depth  in  a  single  drop  of  water ; 
a  single  blade  of  grass,  as  we  study  it,  stretches  out  beyond  our 
ken.  We  are  much  in  the  predicament  of  the  insect  creeping 
slowly  up  the  lofty  column,  and  attempting  to  scan  the  pile  of 
architecture  to  which  it  belongs.  Especially  is  it  so  in  relation  to 
Christianity,  that  most  stupendous  and  glorious  fabric  of  God, 
magnified  by  Him  above  all  his  name — that  mystery  of  mysteries 
into  which  angels  desire  to  look — into  which  they  have  been  look-  . 
ing  since  the  world  began,  but  which  in  all  its  vastness  even  their 
mighty  intellects  are  far  from  having  fully  explored.  With  man 
there  is,  besides,  a  peculiar  disability.  He  is,  at  the  best,  a  de- 
praved being — the  blight  and  the  palsy  of  sin,  though  chiefly  feh 
in  the  affections,  have  yet  extended,  more  or  less,  to  all  his  powers. 
And  as  to  no  subject,  of  course,  is  this  influence  do  manifest  as 
Divine  truths  So  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  no  one  mind,  even  the 
purest  and  most  gifted,  do  we  find  a  perfectly  symmetrical  theol- 
ogy. Something  is  always  wanting — something  a  little  out  of 
shape.  To  embrace  the  whole,  just  as  it  should  be,  we  need  to 
have  all  good  theologians,  or  the  good  points  of  all,  combined  in  one. 
We  need,  with  the  eclecticism  of  inspiration,  to  cull  from  all  their 
systems.  Just  as  in  the  excellence  of  the  one  man  Jesus,  there 
were  commingled  and  perfected  all  the  various  excellencies  of  all 
the  Scripture  worthies.  No  wonder,  then,  that  extremes  of  doc- 
trine meet  us  in  every  direction.  '  No  superfluous  work  is  it,  to 
"exhort  one  another  daily"  against  all  such  corruptness. 

Bui  individual  peculiarities  wre  also  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count; and  their  name  is  legion.  The  author  of  "  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity" has  it  in  view,  Ke  has  lately  told  us,  to  trace  the  peculiar- 
ities of  all  the  prominent  religious  sects  to  the  minds  ^jhiefly 
concerned  in  founding  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  be  spared 
to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Meanwhile  it  is  not  difficult  for  ordin- 
ary inquirers  to  achieve  something  in  the  same  direction.  How 
manifest  is  it,  that  Luther  lives  yet — in  his  personal  excellence  and 
his  personal  faults— in  the  creed  to  which  he  has  given  his  name. 
His  generous,  magnanimous  spirit,  and  his  humble  trustfulness  in 
the  prominence,  he  has  given  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith ;  his  tenderness  of  conscience,  and  his  conflict  with  its  ter- 
rors, in  his  high-toned  and  somewhat  distorted  theory  of  impu- 
tation  ;  his  abhorrence  <?f  formalism,  misapplied,  in  his  lax  views 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath  ;  and  his  profound  reverence  for  Gkxl's 
Word,  not  wholly  guided  by  knowledge,  in  his. too  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  passages  relating  to  the  eucharist.  Who  can  fail  to 
see,  in  the  peculiar  views  of  Zwingle,  traces  of  that  freedom  and 
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independence  of  thought,  so  congenial,  it  would  seem,  with  the 
mountain  scenery  amid  which  he  dwelt,  and  which  the  storms, 
both  elemental  and  political,  that  spent  their  fury  there,  served  but 
to  promote  ?  It  is  remarkable  what  a  coincidence  there  is,  iu  im* 
portant  points,  between  his  mode  of  theologizing^  and  that  which 
obtained,  as  the  result  of  somewhat  similar  circumstances  and 
training,  in  our  own  New  England.  Calvinism,  in  its  sharp, 
rigid  features — its  intellectuality — its  stern  inflexibility— its  majes- 
tic calmness — its  trustful,  upward  look,  how  does  it  remind  you 
of  its  author — bo  far  as  earthly  author  it  had— dying  amid  the 
Syndics  of  Geneva? — Who  that  has  studied  the  character  of 
Wesley,  but  perceives  that  the  whole  doctrine,  and  polity,  and 
genius  of  Metnodism,  is 'but  that  character  re-embodi^? — After 
following  the  elder  Edwards  through  his  college  studies  and  his 
ministerial  life,  from  his  table  to  his  study,  from  his  study  to  his 
closet,  from  his  closet  to  his  pulpit — after  noting  his  power  of 
analysis,  his  self-renunciation,  his  chastened  austerity,  the  dignity 
and  absoluteness  of  his  family  rule,  his  coolness  of  temperament, 
and  his  devotion  to  principle — who  could  look  for .  a  scheme  of 
divinity  much  unlike  that  he  has  given  us  ?  It  has  been  thought 
by  some,  that  the  religious  opinions  of  men  are  apt  to  expreels 
themselves  in  the  very  countenance ;  so  that  in  i^  circle  of  por- 
traits, it  would  not  be  hard  to  distinguish  the  Methodist,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  Presbyterian,  and  both  from  the  Prelatist.  But  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  the  peculiarities  of  character  ex- 
pr^sed  be  not  to  some  extent  a  cause,  rather  than  simply  a  result. 
The  creed  may  have  been  fashioned  by  them,  rather  than  they  by 
the  creed.  Some  men  seem  bom  to  entertain  a  particular  set  cf 
opinions— -originally  predisposed  to  be  Baptists  or  Pedo-baptists, 
Arminians  or  Calvinists,  Independents  or  "  Churchmen." 

Space  would  fail  us  to  notice  all  those  traits  or  habits  of  mind 
which,  may  lead  to  the  misshaping  of  particular  doctrines.  Some- 
times it  results  from  a  low  state  of  piety — sometimes  from  an  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  theorizing — often  from  a  desire  of  originality. 
Many  of  the  strange  and  pernicious  fancies  promulgated  in  Ger- 
many, so  numerous  and  so  very  fanciful,  that  to  the  theologues  of 
that*land  has  been  pleasantly  assigned  ''  the  empire  of  the  air," 
have  had  their  ofigin,  doubtless,  in  an  eflbrt,  by  a  show,  of  novelty, 
for  the  sake  either  of  fame  or  of  bread,  to  draw  around  the  pro- 
fessor's chair  a  large  class  of  students.  Nor  is  a  morbid  and 
perilous  craving  for  the  pleasure  or  the  reputation  of  originality 
confined  to  Germany.  Some  there  are  even  annong  us,  who 
seem  to  prefej:  new  and  dazzling  errors  to  plain  old  truths.  A  like 
result  may  come  of  undue  self-confidence,  forbidding  a  resort  to 
the  best  means  of  correcting  error.  So  from  the  habit  of  excefr* 
sive  coneentrativen^ss,  or  a  too  exclusive  dwelling  on  some  par- 
ticular topic.     There  are  bobbies,  if  we  may,  be  allowed  the  term. 
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in  the  theological,  as  well  as  the  literary  and  political  world. 
Prophecy,  for  example,  or  some  particular  point  of  prophecy,  as 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  destruction  of  mystical  Babylon, 
or  the  battle  with  Gog  and  Magog.  Some  ingenious  theory  of 
regeneration,  some  peculiar  view  of  the  atonement,  or  some 
unique  representation  of  the  Trinity.  Extreme  views  sometimes 
result  from  a  love  of  the  bold  and  the  startling,  or  an  ambitious 
desire  of  rhetorical  effect.  It  is  not  alone  in  the  splendid  produc- 
tions of  Macaulay,  or  on  the  historic  page,  that  a  fondness  for 
brilliant  antithesis  has  sometimes  strained  truth  out  of  shape,  and 
error  into  truth. 

The  influence  of  circumstances,  it  was  remarked,  is  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  extravagant  views.  They  have  an 
indirect  bearin^„of  course,  as  they  have  to  do  with  the  fashioning 
of  individual  character.  But  they  have,  also,  a  direct  influence. 
Controversy  often  drives  men  into  extremes.  Many  a  man, 
doubtless,  has  been  made  a  heretic,  or  at  least  more  one-sided,  by 
being  hard  pushed.  A  particular  extreme  in  which  you  find 
either  an  individual  or  a  community,  will  often  appear,  on  inquiry, 
to  be  simply  a  reaction.  The  mind,  in  that  pendulous  movement 
to  which  it  is  so  prone,  does  more  than  escape  from  some  other  ex- 
treme. It  is  driven  past  the  legitimate  point  of  rest.  So  was  it, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  with  the  great  Reformer.  So,  to 
some  extent,  with  Puritan  England  in  Cromwell's  time.  Probably 
there  is  not  one  of  our  readers  who  might  not  detect  in  himself 
so  tie  overstrained  view,  to  which  be  has  fled,  almost  unconscious- 
ly, as  a  refuge  from  its  opposite.  Or,  it  may  be  apparent,  that 
obliquities  of  opinion  on  some  subjects,  are  at  present  rife  in  the 
comnHinity,  and  need  to  be  rebuked ;  and  in  the  effort  to  set 
things  right,  they  may  be  pushed  as  much  awry  in  another  di- 
rection. Certain  extravagant  teachings  on  the  subject  of  human 
ability,  for  example,  uttered  abundantly  from  our  pulpits  some 
twenty  years  ago,  were  justified,  or  at  least  excused,  it  will  be 
remembered,  on  the  ground  that  impotence  and  passivity  had 
been  so  immoderately  taught.  Only  the  opposite  view,  it  was 
thought,  copld  move  the  people ;  and  so  error  was  unwisely  in- 
voked to  cast  out  error. 

From  the  origin  of  extremes  in  religious  doctrine,  ^ve  pass  to 
the  evils  which  spring  from  them.  These  are  numerous  and 
serious.  Errors  in  principle  are  ever  worse  than  mere  errors  in 
act.  Far  better  adopt  a  wrong  measure  in  religion,  than  preach 
a  wrong  doctrine.  The  measure  may  be  of  evil  influence ;  like 
the  spring  torrent  it  may  carry  ruin  in  its  course.  -But,  like  that, 
it  is  in  its  nature  temporary ;  while  error,  once  received,  is  like 
a  perennial  fouhtain. 

Of  the  class  of  errors  rn  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  first,  they  take 
from  our  spiritual  being  its  expropriate  nutriment,  and  substitute 
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that  which  is  hurtful.  As  food  is  essential  to  the  health  and  growth 
of  the  body,  so  is  truth  to  our  spiritual  health  and  growth.  And 
as  our  physical  being  requires  food  of  a  wholesome  sort,  fitly  pre- 
pared, and  without  any  notious  admixture,  so  with  the  soul.  To 
its  highest  good  i^  is  essential  that  it  live  upon  pure  truth— clearly 
presented,  fully  apprehended,  undistorted,  uncorrupted.  The 
body,  it  is  true,  has  great  power  of  accpmmodation ;  it  may  live  on, 
with  a  de^ee  of  strength,  in  spite  of  no  little  unwholesomeness  of 
iJiment ;  m  spite  eveii  of  small  quantities  of  poison  mingled  with 
its  food.  Yet  some  harm  it  must  suffer ;  and  as  surely,  yea  more 
surely — ^in  proportion  as  the  spiritual  machinery  is  more  delicate 
than  the  material-^must  the  soul  suffer  from  any  the  least  corrupt- 
ness of  doctrine.  Merely  misrepresent  a  truth — shade  it  impro- 
perly, or  give  it  undue  prominence— dwarf  it  or  exaggerate  it,  take 
any  extravagatit  view  of  it — and  the  wants  of  the  soul  are  not  fully 
met;  something  is  detracted  not  only  from  its  intelle()tual  well- 
being,  but  from  its  spiritual  vigor,  and  symmetry  and  .  beauty.  A 
little  poison  is  taken ;  and  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  a  littlef  harm  is 
done.  Yet  that  little-^when  we  call  to  mind  the  accustomed 
growth  of  spiritual  evil — how  much !  It  may  prove,  indeed,  the 
soul's  ruin. 

These  minor  errors,  moreover,  do  ever  more  or  \ess  countenance 
the  grosser  departures  from  truth,  Errorists  of  all  sorts  are  always 
watching  for  such  encouragement.  Let  some  one-sided  view  be 
taken  of  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  whether  on  the  lenient  or 
the  severe  side — as,  for  example,  that  of  John  Foster,  that  ignorance 
of  the  consequences  of  sin  detracts  from  its  ill  desert,  or  that  some- 
times ascribed*  falsely  to  Calvinists,  that  multitudes  of  infants  are 
among  the  lost — and  what  a  joyful  clamor  is  raised  among  the  Uni- 
versalists.  They  are  helped  alike  by  the  concession  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  revolting  extreme  of  orthodoxy  on  the  other.  Let 
the  incarnation  be  transformed,  under  evangelical  shows,  into  a. 
mere  manifestation,  or  the  atonement  into,  an  "  artistic"  represent- 
ation— a  scenic  display  for  the  simple  purpose  of  moral  teaching 
and  moral  suasion — and  what  gladness  is  diffused  through  the  So- 
cinian  ranks.  "  Art  thou  become,"  they  cry,  **  like  unto  us  ?"  As 
orthodoxy  sinks,  so  in  their  view  does  heterodoxy  rise.  One  piece 
of  i^ltraism,  advocated  in  respectable  quarters,  does  more  to  sustain 
grossly  heretical  views,  than  a  multitude  6f  the  most  plausible  di- 
rect defences.  Especially  are  the  common  people  in  danger,  as 
you  narrow  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  true  and  the  false. 
How  shall  they  distinguish,  or  believe  there  can  be  much  differ- 
ence,  when  the  one  is  so  nearly  confounded  with  the  other  ? 

This  suggests  the  further  remark,  that  extreme  views  not  only 
favor  gross  error,  hut  are  apt  to  grow  mto  it  This  was,  indeed, 
hinted  in  our  opening  remarks,  and ,  was.  not  unapparent  in  some 
of  the  instances  given  by  way  Of  identifying  our  subject.    But  it 
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deserves  in  this  connection  to  be-  more  fully  Set  forth.  We  see 
here  the  subtlety  of  Satan.  He  knows  full  well  that  tFre  human 
mind  is  so  constituted — with  such  an  original  aptitude  for  truth — 
that  it  can  scarce  receive  unmingled  error.  No  more  in  its  theo- 
\Qg^  than  its  morals  does  it  become  grossly  vicious  at  once.  So, 
trivial  errors  are  inculcated— flight  perversions  of  truth.  And 
these  increase  unto  more  error.  Once  borne  off  from  its  proper 
orbit,  the  centripetal  attraction  lessened,  it  is  easy  for  the  human 
mind  to  up  farther.  Extremes  tend  naturally  to  become  more  ex- 
treme. It  is  even  a  proverb  that  extremes  meet.  ,  Xhe  unity  of 
Ood  has  been  so  insisted  on,  in  connection  with  the  incamcition, 
as  to  bring  us  to  the  very  borders  of  a  sort  of  pantheistic  polytheism. 
The  doctrine  of  depravity  has  beeti  so  represented  as  to  takeaway 
all  sense  of  guilt.  The  office  of  faith  has  been  so  magnified,  as  to 
make  it  the  highest  kind  of  working — even  a  substitute  for  Christ. 
The  duty  of  being  perfect  has  been  so  urged,  as  to  lower  the  great 
standard  of  all  perfection.  No  man  can  sav  whither  his  bark  will 
drift,  if  he  allows  it  to  be  drawn,  either  on  tde  right  hand  or  on  the 
left,  into  the  shifting  and  deceitful  currents  of  ultraism. 

We  scarce  need  to  say. that  the  errors  we  speak  o{  dishonor  God^ 
and  injure  his  cause.  They  dishonor  Him,  as  far  as  they  go,  in 
common  with  all  error,  by  misrepresenting  his  character.  They 
injure  his  cause— always  by  abstracting  from  the  power  of  the 
Christian  system,  and  often  by  bringing  upon  it  needless  and  unde- 
served odium.  And  in  this  further  way  do  they  harm  it,  they  are 
a  fruitful  source  of  dissensions  among  brethren.  That  the  truly 
orthodox  be  kept  separate  from  the  radically  unsound,  is  of  course 
desirable.  But  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  those  to  be  severed,  who  hold 
really  the  same  great  truths,  even  though  they  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  dwelling  somewhat  too  exclusively  on  different  aspects  of 
them.  The  ^reat  Presbyterian  famity  in  these  United  States,  had 
one  portion  ot  it  been  a  little  less  extravagant  in  some  of  its  views  on 
the  divine  side  of  theology,  and  the  other  portion  leaned  a  little  less 
strongly  toward  the  human  side,  would,  to  this  day,  probably,  have 
remained  one  undivided  body.  We  mourn  that  it  has  not  been  so. 
For  "  behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity;"  but  "  a  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than 
a  strong  city,  and  their  contentions  are  like  the  bars  of  a  castle." 

We  add  only,  in  this  connection,  that  extremes  in  doctrine  com- 
monly lead  to  extremes  in  practice.  So  it  is  under  our  first  classi- 
fication. -With  some,  for  the  honor  ot  God,  there  is  nothing  but 
waiting ;  with  others,  in  the  exalting  of  human  ability,  there  is  no- 
thing but  striving.  Here,  growth  is  all ;  there,  vou  hear  only  of 
j^ression.  Here^  you  have  "  new  measures  '  in  abundance ; 
and  there  you  have  no  measures.  In  one  quarter,  everything  must 
be  done  in  the  regular  way — tjrod's  ordinances,  it  is  said,  must  be 
trusted  in  ;  in.  another,  little  is  expected  from  the  stereotyped  me 
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thods — all  power,  it  would  seem,  inheres  in  novelty.    Here  all  ex* 
citement  is  dreaded,  as  if  it  must  needs  give  undue  prominence  to 
second  causes — as  if  God's  agency  were  only  in  the  gentle  rain,  or 
the  falling  dew.     There,  nothing  is  thought  to  be  accomplished  but 
in  a  tempest  of  popular  agitation.     One  would  have  light  alone, 
another  lightning;  one  can  abide  only  the  still  small  voice,  another 
must  have  seven  thunders.    One  would  throw  out  truth  upon  the 
community — God's  truth — as  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  leave  it 
to  germinate  when  and  where  He  pleaseth ;  and  is  satisfied  only 
with  this  method.     He  is  afraid  lest  in  any  other  he  should  take 
upon  himself  Grod's  work.     Another,  would  have  the  seed  borne, 
after  the  manner  of  Harlan  Page,  to  individual  hearts ;  and  has 
little  hope  from  any  process  short  of  this.     With  one,  the  power  of 
Grod's  Word  is- everything;  with  another,  the  power  of  "personal 
effort."    In  respect  to  preaching,  the  reliance  of  some  is  chiefly  on 
the  skill  with  which  the  truth  19  set  home ;  others  wOuld  leave  it, 
once  clearly  enunciated,  to  work  its  own  way.     We  have  had  ci 
late — strange  to  say — in  one  of  our  prominent  religious  quarterlies, 
a  labored  argument  against  the  old  Baxterian  "  application."  Those 
unhappy  excesses^  which  were  connected  with  certain  revivals  of 
religion,  some  twenty  years  ago,,  had  their  origin  mainly  in  exag- 
gerated views  of  man's  agency.     Now,  it  is  (0  be  feared,  we  hiave 
Sillen  into  the  other  extreme,  and  are  even  covering  our  worldli- 
ness  and  sloth  with  the  pleasant  names  of  prudence  and  modera- 
tion, of  trust  in  God  and  reverence  for  his  ordinances.     Like  con- 
trasts wesee  Jn  relation  to  matters  of  popular  reform.    Now  you 
have  a  wild,  self-confident  radicalism.    It  would  sweep  away  at 
once,  with  the  breath  of  its  own  mouth,  and  the  might  of  its  own 
arm-rwith  little  respect  either  to  great  "social  laws,  or  to  the  move- 
ments of  Providence — such  evils  as  intemperance,  war,  and  slav- 
ery.    Now  you  have  a  blind  and  stupid  conservatism,  which  under 
pretence  of  cleaving  only  to  Divinely  prescribed  methods,  is  con- 
tent with  letting  things  alone ;  except  as  silence  gives  consent,  and 
ingenious  palliatives,  salvos,  and  excuses  serve  much  the  same  pur- 
pose as  positive  justification.     If  we  turn  to  our  second  classifica- 
tion, the  spiritual  and  the  formal^  we  shall  find,  a  similar  connec- 
tion between  doctrine  and^  practice ;  as  manifest,  for  example,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  ministry,  in  the  regard  paid  to  ordinances — 
to  baptism,  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  to  the  Sabbath — in  the  attention 

ipven  to  church  architecture  and  church  music,  and  even  in  the 
brmation  of  men's  private  religious  habits.  Specifications  on  these 
points,  it  is  hardly  needful  tagive,  so  readily  will  every  one's  re- 
flections suggest  them. 

I*  We  pass  to  speak,  in  the  last  place,  of  the  proper  treatment^ 
both  remedial  and  prophylactic,  of  the  evil  under  consideration. 
We  might  simply  refer,  here,  to  what  has  been  said  6f  its  causes. 
When^these,  as  they  were  set  forth,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
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be  removed,  we  should,  at  least,  be  on  our  guard  against  their  in- 
fluence.  But  some  further  suggestions  may  be  of!ered  as  to  the 
means  of  securing  a  well-proportioned  and  well-balanced  theology. 

We  mention  firsXy  liberal  culture  for  the  ministry.  Ignorance  is 
neither  the  mother  of  devotion,  nor  of  any  other  good  thing.  It  is, 
in  the  popular  mind,  a  fruitful  source  of  error,  and  not  less  in  the 
mind  of  the  Christian  teacher.  If  through  the  predominance  bf 
grace,  it  leads  not  to  rank  heresy,  it  must  needs  give  rise  to  nar- 
row and  ill-balanced  views!.  For  proof  of  this,  we  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  history  of  every  unlearned  ministry  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  Not  only  is  divinity  itselfof  vast  compass,  but  it  has  mani- 
fold relations  to  other  objects.  Bound  tdgether  ^is  the  universe 
is,  by  ten  thousand  ties  and  affinities,  all  science  illustrates  all 
science  ;  especially  do  all  other  knowledges  illustrate  that  which  is 
the  end,  the  centre  of  all.  The  more  ample  and  various  a  man's 
learning,  then,  the  more  likely  it  is,  other  things  being  equal,  that 
his  theology  will  be  right.  There  is  no  department  of  science 
which  in  this  regard  may  not  be  found  profitaole.  Besides,  ampli- 
tude of  investigation  enlarges  the  mind,  and  makes  it  more  capable 
of  complete  ^iews.  Give  the  candidate  for  the  ministry^  then;  suf- 
ficient time,  and  all  needful  facilities  for  a  thorough^course  of  study. 
No  more  in  the  classical  than  in  the  theological  course,  let  meager- 
ness  of  attainment  have  countenance.  Dead  languages  and  living 
languages,  history,  economics,  physics,  and  metaphysics,— rwill  all 
be  helpful  to  safe  as  well  as  thorough  theologizing.  It  is  from 
half-made  men,  a  large  part  of  those  errors  have  proceeded  which 
from  time  to  time  has  vexed  the  church. ,  Nor  should  those  who 
have  entered  the  ministry  deem  the  work  of  self-culture  ended. 
They  should  take  time  for  study,  and  be  diligent  therein,  that  their 
theological  views  may  be  growing  more  and  more  complete. 
They  will  feel,  after  all,  at  the  close  of  their  course,  that  they  have 
been  but  "  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of 
truth." 

Another  help  to  soundness  in  the  faith,  is  intercourse  with  men  of 
varioris  persuasions.  It  is  of  no  little  advantage  to  be  conversant 
with  persons  of  various  secular  conditions  and  pursuits,  and  of 
various  habits  of  general  thinking.  As  minute  metalic  fabrics  are 
sometimes  polished  by  being  shaken  together,  so  by  the  contact  of 
mind  with  mind,  the  excrescences  and  roughnesses  of  each  are 
worn  away.  It  Js  a  felicity  of  the  present  day,  that  the  whole 
workl  are  being  brought  into  ready  intercommunication.  Indi- 
viduals a6d  nations  will  learn  from  each  other ;  each  will  be  incit- 
ed t©  copy  the  excellences  of  all.  In  our  own  country,  especially, 
where  men  of  all  nations  are  brought  together — to  labor,  to  do 
business,  to  vote,  to  worship  in  company — an  amalgam  of  charac- 
ter may  he  looked  for,  a  s5'nthesis  of  all  that  is  desirable  in  all  the 
varieties  of  our  race,  of  all  possible  excellences  of  humanity,  such 
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as  since  the  Fall  has  never  been  seen.  And  is  not  a  result  some- 
what like  this  to  be  expected  in  religious  matters?  The  Christian 
world  are  getting  acquainted  with  each  other.  They  are  having 
not  only  the  denominational  interchange  of  delegations,  but  con- 
gresses, and  conventiokiff,  and  aliiasces,  and  all  on  a  larger  and  larg« 
er  scale.  The  asperities  of  sectarian  feeling  are  thus  softened. 
There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  this  respect,  within  a  century 

!)ast.  Those  seem  to  us  strange  times,  in  which  a  man  like  Ligbt- 
bot  could  style  one  of  his  oWn  controversi^  ^orks,  "A  Battle 
with  a  Wa^s  Nest,'*  or  a  mto  like  Toplady — author  of  some  of 
the  tenderest  and'sweetest  hvmns  in  our  language,  couM  entitle  one 
of  his  pieces  against  John  Wesley,  "An  Old  Fox  tarred  and  feath- 
ered." Now  with  this  increase  of  kind  intercommunicatioh;  wilt 
not  the  various  sects  learn  of  each  other?  May  not  combinations 
of  excellence  result,  in  doctrine  and  polity,  unknown  before  ?  Is  it 
not  thus,  possibly,  millennial  peifectness  in  those  respects  is  to  be 
attained  ?  And  where  is  it  so  likely  to  be  first  witnessed  as  in  this 
free  land  of  ours?  Let  us  maintain,  then,  fraternal  intercourse 
with, our  brethren  in  Christ  of  every  denomination.  .  Let  us  can- 
didly study  their  creeds  and  their  forms%  Let  us  not  disdain  to  be 
profited  thereby,  and  the  issue  may  be^a  more  symmetrical  faith 
both  in  \xfi  and  in  them.  Let  us  not  imagine  that  the  church  to 
which  we  happen  to  belong,  or  any  other/is  a  perfect  one.  That 
name  would  bo  due,  if  at  all  on  earth,  only  to  an  embodiment 
of  all  the. excellences  of  every  existing  church. 

We  may  be  aided  to  avoid  extremes,  it  may  b^  further  observed, 
by  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  ot  great  importance  in 
this^iew.  Not  thai  in  remote  and- shadowy  antiquity  we  are  to 
look  for  unmingled  truth.  Not  that  patristical  literature  is  to  be 
deemed  the  great  thesaurus  of  divinity.  It  may  be  compared  rath- 
er, like  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  ''a  net  which  was  cast  into  the 
sea,  and  gathered  of  every  kind."  Not  that  the  voice  of  the  church 
is  the  voice  of  G-od  ;•«— that  is  heard  only  in  the  utterances  of  in-^ 

Siration.  The  religion  of  Protestants  is  to  be  found  wholly  in 
Q  Bible.  We  would  heartily  repudiate,  in  the  study  suggested, 
all  Puseyitish  views — all  resting  upon  tradition — ^all  undue  regard' 
for  human  authority.  It  is  chiefly  useful,  not  so  much,  perl^ps, 
in  bringing  to  light  old  and  precious  forms  of  truth^-^ough  in 
this  respect  it  may  be  of  some  service — as,  in  exhuming,  a^d  for 
admonitory  purposes  showing  forth  old  and  odious  forms  of  error. 
The  heresies  of  the  present  day  are  f&r  from  beiogj  as  some  fancy, 
new  things  under  the  sun  i  they  are.  but  reproductions.  They 
have  all  had  existence  in  other  ages ;  and  they  come  up  iiow,  much 
like  one  of  the  old  books<>— the  same  matter  in  new  type  and  Undo- 
ing, with  now  and  then,  under  the  hand  of  a  genius,  rare  pictorial 
illustrations.  It  is  of  no  little  importance  that  this  should  be  un- 
derstood, espedgUy  by  the  teaoh^rs  of  Cbristiajuty ;  and  that  they 
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should  see  too  in  what  these  errors  have  ordinarily  had  a  begin- 
ning— ^in  what  slight  departures  from  truth,  what  minor  obliqui- 
ties and  extravagances  of  doctrine.  The  lights  to  be  sought  for 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  are  to  great  extent  beacon  lights.  Let 
it  be  resorted  to  with  this  view.  Let  it  be  well  noted  with  what 
frequent  oscillations  of  opinion  the  church  has  held  on  her  way — 
like  the  tempest-beaten  ship  driven  to  and  fro  by  varying  wind^ 
now  nearing  rocks  on  the-one  hand,  and  now  quicksands  on  the 
other.  Let  the  harm  which  has  actually  resulted  from  such  alter- 
nations be  well  pondered,  and  we  shall  gain  for  the.  faith  of  the 
gospel  an  additional  safeguard. 

But  far  above  all  aids  of  tb\s  sort,  we  remai^  once  more,  must 
be  placed  liit  study  of  U^  Scriptuves.  It  is  one  of  the  clearest  proofs 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  that  though  Written  by  so  many 
different  men  of  so  many  different  ages — men  so  diverse  in  their 
circumstances  and  modes  of  life,  their  inteUeetual^  and  moral  pe- 
culiarities, it  is  yet  one  harmonious  whole.  The  utmost  ingenuity 
of  the  whole  race  of  skeptics,  had  fqiled  to  discover  a  singlei  dis- 
crepancy. The  stones  of  this  wondrous  temple,  like  those  of  Sol- 
omon's, were,  as  shaped  apaart,  so  exactly  fitted  to  eaclb  other,  that 
in  ttieir  coming  together  there  was  no  need  of  the  stroke  c^  the 
hammer  upon  th6m.  There  is  nothing  unduly  magniied — nothing 
iniproperly  belittled — nothing  forced  awry— nothing  out  of  posi- 
tion, or  in  any  respect  out  of  keeping.  Every  doctrine,  every 
precept,  every  amiment,  every  illustration,,  every  appeal,  is  just 
as  it  should  be.  The  more  our  theology  is  drawn  from  the  Bible, 
then,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  adjustment  of  its  several  parts, 
the  greater  the  completeness  and  symmetry  of  the  whole.  It  is 
from  deficitocy  here,  giving  ampler  scope  to  all  other  perverting 
influences,  that  many  a  good  man  has  fallen  into  hurtftil  extremes. 
You  see,  at  once,  in  the  writings  of  some,  just  why  they  err.  The 
Scriptures  are  little  referred  to ;  it  is  reason,  evidently,  or  human 
authority,  that  rules,  rather  than  God's  Word.  A  particular  doc- 
trine is  first  adopted,  or  a  system  of  doctrines,  and  then,  if  ever, 
the  Bible  is  resorted  to  for  proo&.  The  texts  are  made  to  fit  the 
system,  not  the  system  the  texts.  They  seem  often,  indeed,  un- 
der treatment  of  this  sort,  fo  be  of  waxen  pliability — elastic  as  the 
consciences  that  can  thus  desecrate  them.  The  minister  of'  the 
gospel,  especially,  should,  in  this  regard,  be  very  jealous  over  him- 
seif  For  the  avoiding  of  all  error — ^particularly  of  that  species  of 
it  now  under  consideration — ^he  clinnot  be  too  solicitous  to  cast 
sJl  hift  teaching  in  the  p^oulds- of  inspiration.. 

As  a  crownmg^  means  to  the  same  end,  we  notice,  finally,  the 
outpouring  oftKe  Holy  Spirit.  It  was  the  Holy  Spirit  who  gave 
the  truth.  It  is  He  who  prepi^res  the  heart  to  receive  it.  His 
work  there,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  work  in  the  Bible.  He 
takes  of  the  thingii  that  are  Christ^  and  shows  them  to  the  be- 
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liever ;  and  it  is  by  His  gracious  influence  alone,  soundness  in  the 
faith  is  maintained.     What  shall  keep  dead  orthodoxy  from  pal- 

Eable  putrescence?  How  naturally,  when  the  love  of  the  truth 
as  declined,  do  men  pass  to  at  least  a  partial  rejection  of  it.  If 
they  dare  not  cast  it  out  entirel]^,  they  at  least  reshape  it,  in 
accordance  with  their  own  corrupt  mclinations  and  habits.  When 
th6  great  deep  of  the  human  heart  becomes  "  like  the  troubled  sea 
which  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt,"  how  is  it 
possible  the  glorious  things  of  the  firmament  should  be  reflected 
from  it,  save  in  imperfect  and  unsightly  forms  ?  We  cannot  in- 
sist too  earnestly  on  the  indispensableness  of  deep  and  habitual 
spirituality,  to 'the  clear  apprehensic^n  apd  right  unfolding  of  Divine 
things.     .  ,  ^ 

We  had  chiefly  in  mind,  however,  those  special  visitations  of 
the  Holy,  Spirit  not  peculiar  to  our  land,  but  with  which  our 
churches  have  been  so  signally  favored.  It  is  not  alone  out  of 
compassion  for  dying  souls  around  us,  we  should  desire  revivals 
of  religiop*  They  are  of  immense  consequence  with  reference 
to  purity  of  doctrine.  The  gracious  operations  already  adverted 
to,  so  helpful  to  Correctness  of  belief,  are  at  such  seasons  enjoyed 
in  unwonted  measure.  Those  worldly  influences,  which  corrupt 
at  once  the  practice  and  the  faith  of  men,  are  held  in  check.  The 
whole- atmosphere  is  instinct  with  truths.  God  is  manifestly  pre- 
sent, and  in  his  light  we  See  light.  It  is  noontide  with  the  church, 
when,  as  with  the  ship  at  sea,  those  solar  observations  are  taken 
which  show  where  she  is,  and  how  far  she  has  been  drawn!  from 
her  course  by  head  winds  and  deceitful,  currents.  At  no  time  do 
men  see  so  clearly  Just  what  God's  truthl  is,  as  when  He  who  re- 
vealed it  is  writing  it  anew,  as  it  were,  upon  all  hearts,  yea,  writ- 
ing it  upon  all  creation.  Object  not  that  from  revivals  of  religion 
extravagances  have  been  known  to  result.  This  may  have  been 
the  9ase,  ever  so  abundantly,  with  spurious  revivals.  Nay,  we 
deny  not  that  it 'may  sometiip^s  have  happened  in  connection 
with  a  genuine  work  of  grace.  For  where  the  master  sowelh 
wheat,  the  enemy  soweth  tares.  With  great  good  of  any  sort,  in 
this  imperfect  world,  some  evil  is  apt  to  be  associated,  under  the 
genial  and  fructifying  rains  of  heaven,  worthless  and  cumbersome 
weeds  spring  up ;  yet,  what  are  they  to  the  -waving  harvest  ? 
Under  bright  tropical  skies  there  maybe  poisonous  plants  and 
fruits ;  yet  how  little  are  they  to  be  accounted  otf,  in  comparison 
with  those  rich  and  noble  products  of  the  earth  which  have 
ripened  under  the  same  sunshine  ?  '  Revivals  of  religion  are  never 
quite  perfect,  just  because  imperfect  man  has  ever  to  do  with 
tnem.  Yet  a  woful  day  will  have  come  to  our  land,  when  they 
shall  have  ceased  from  among  us.  Ev0n  now,  in  their  partial 
suspension,  in  the  incipient  laxness  of  doctrine,  the  world-rward 
and  flesh- ward  extremes  which  seem  here  and  there  t^  be  creep- 
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iua  in — we  have  lirople  occasion  to  utter  tfa^  prayer  of  the  prophet, 
"  Oh  Lord,  revive  thy  work !"   . 


ARTICLE  in. 


FAITH  IN  THE  GOSPEL  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  HUMAN 
GREATNESS.         , 

■  (  Bj  Rtr.  L,  Cv&Tif,  Wo«dbiii7,  Ct  '  ' 

Theris  are  two  classes  in  whom  the  leading  sentiment  of  this 
article  may  provoke  a  smile.  Unbelievers,  who  regard  all  reli- 
gious faith  ^s  def^ading  to  the  human,  mind,  and  believers  who 
haveithought  of  faith  onr)r  as  a  condition  of  justification  with  God, 
and^as  a  passport  to  he^iven.  And  few,  comparatively,  seem  to  per- 
ceive th^t  faith  in  the  gospel  is  essential  to  man  as  man;  must  be 
the  principle  of  his  true  greatness  on  earth.  This  fact  was  seen 
by  Paul,  and  was  expressed  not  obscurely  by  him'  in  the  eleventh 
cnapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  Illustrious  men  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  owed  their  creatness  to  faith.  This  inspired  their 
noble  aims,  and  nerved  them  for  heroic  deeds.  Through  this 
they  "  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  waxed  valiant 
in  fight,  out  of  weakness  jvere  made  strong/'  Nor  must  wp 
imagme,  as  some  do,  that  faith  was  ^merely  a  condition  on  which 
Gk)d  wrought  success  for  them  .by  miraculous  power.  This  was 
sometimes  true.  To  inspire  their  confidence  in  Jehovah,  it  was 
occasionally  necessary  to  show  them  that  the  most  formidable 
array  of  power  coulcl  accomplish  nothing  without  him ;  while, 
with  him,  the  most  incompetent  means  would  insure  success. 
We  are  not  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  faith  has  no  more  natural 
connection  with  great  deeds,  than  the  blowing  of  ram's  horns  had 
with  the  fall  of  Jericho.  Nor  shall  we  infer  that  faith  is  a  mere 
form  of  obedience  consisting  in  blind  credulity,  in  shutting  the 
eyes  to  all  earthly  connection  between  means  and  ends,  and  in 
folding,  to  sleep  every  power  of  personal  activity.  On  the  con- 
trary,  nothing  can  so  quicken  and  expand  both  the  mind  and  heart, 
and  so  kindle  every  natural  energy  into  eflicient  and  permanent  ac* 
tion  as  faith ;  and  faith  too  in  that  ^spel  which  was  but  imperfectly 
apprehended  by  the  ancient  Jews.  No  other  principle  is  so  deep  and 
powerful,  nor  so  ennobling  to  the  entire  character.  The  time  will 
come  when  men  will  not  have  two  standards  of  human  excellence — 
popidar  opinion  for  the  present  life,  ^nd  the  gospel  for  the  iuture. 
The  two  will  coincide.  Those  only  will  be  ^*  great"  among 
men,  a&  well  as  in  "  the  kingdom  of  6od,"  who  "  do  the  Vvork  of 
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Ood/'  And  that  work  will  be,  t6  '*  believe  on  Him  whom  he  hath 
sent."  Whatever  is  essentially  great  in  man  as  a  moral  being, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  human  opinion,  or  on  the 
relation  of  time  and  place.  It  stands  upon  relations  permanent 
as  truth  ;  and  is  to  be  estimated  bj  principles  which  are  as  uni- 
versal in*  .the  World  of  mind,  as  the  laws  of  light  and  gravity  are 
in  the  world  of  matter.  Ood's  standard  must  be  the  true  one  for 
all  latitudes.  As  a  separate  pfinciple,  indeed^  faith  is  inferior  to 
love ;  but  it  implies  And  involves  it.  In  respect  to  some  of  its  ob- 
jects, too,  faith  will  become  vision:  but  it  will  not  cease  to  be  a 
basig  of  excellence  for  all  worlds/  The  highest  archangelwill 
never  fathom  the  depths,  nor  measure  the  circumference  of  infinity. 
There  will  forever  be  an  ample  Ifieid  lying  far  out  beyond  the 
limitjs  of  his  vision,  which  faith  alone  can  traverse.  And  that  is 
a  fallen  archangel  who  will  npt  stretch  his  confidence  beyond  his 
vision. 

It  is  our  purpose,  however,  to  consider  faith  onl^  in  its  relations 
to  sinfitl  beings ;  and,  more  particularly,  faith  in  the  gospel  of 
Je^us  Christ,  as  the  foundation  of  human  greatness. 

We  do  not  assert  that  all  who  exercise  this  faith  possess  great- 
ness. Other  conditions  must  be  fulfilled  ;  but  where  this  is  done, 
faith  in  the  gospel  not  only  imparts  ^eatness,  but  constitutes  its 
chief  element.  And  here  we  only  take  for  granted  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  as  a  Divine  system  for, human  redemption,  and  use  the 
^term  greatness  in  th^  highest  and  broadest  sense. 

But  we  must  examine  here,  more  particularly,  the  elements  of 
human  greatness,  and  the  influence  of  natural  faith.  True  great- 
ness does  not  lie  in  any  one  element  of  character.  It  does^  not 
consist  in  extraordinary  natural  capacities  merely,  as  great 
povyrer  of  intellect,  pr  enei^  of  will,  or  depth  of  emotion.  With 
all  tliejse,  one  may  be  greatly  contemptible.  Nor  does  it  consist 
in  the  right  direction  of  the  natural  powers ;  for  these  may  be 
feeble.  It  lies  in  the  union  of  capacity  and  right  voluntary 
direction;  that  b,  in  character,  natural  and, moral.  It  pertains  to 
the  whole  man.  A  great  poet,  a  great  scholar,  a  great  hero,  is  npt, 
pf  course,  a  great  man.  The  latter  involves  far  more  than  any 
one  excellence,  naturJBil  or  acquired,  which  protrudes  itself  in  a 
given  direction,  and  overshadows  or  absorbs^  every  other  humai^ 
excellence.  We  must  bring  ourselves  up  toward  the  Divine 
standard.  Otherwise  w©  shall  be  subject  to.  every  caprice  of 
human  opinion,  and  accPrd  greatness  now  to  some  Nimrod  for 
his  prowess  in  subduing  beasts,  apd  now  to  some  chieftain  for 
equal  success  in  hunting  tnen.  Or,  in  an  age  of  peace  and  cuiti- 
vati6n,  when  intellect  is  enthroned,  we  shall  scribe  it  to  him  who 
overpowers  by  the  majestv  of  his  conceptions,  or  astonishes  by 
the  inventions  of  l^is  skill,  or  chturms  by  the  creations  of  his 
fancy.    We  want  a  standard  broad  and  permanent,  which  will 
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stand  the  tests  6f  time  and  truth ;  and  Judging  by  such  a  sltand* 
ard.  it  will  one  day  be  seen,  that  Xo  possess  great  strength  of 
muscle,  or  prowess  as  a  conqueror,  or  tbc^  one-sided  elongations  of 
eccentric  genius,  or  to  be  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  or  a  maga- 
zine of  energies,  is  not  to  possess  greatness  as  a  man.  We  must 
not  be  deceived  by  monstrosities,  by  power*  striking  out  of  its 
orbit,  or  genius  perverted  to  an  evil  eud.  But,  together  with  force 
and  capacity,  man's  powers  must  have  a  central  principle  to  direct 
and  harmonize  their  action — something,  which,  as^it  kindles  them 
all  to  a. deep  and  fervid  glow,  shfill,  amid  their  intensest  workings, 
hold  a  firm  and  steady  balance,  and  move  tfie  whole  man  with 
stedfast  energy  right  toward  the  end  for  which  he  was  made  to 
live.  This  is  true  greatness;  and  faith  alone  can  produce  it. 
But  faith  in. tuAai? 

Mere  natjiral  faith,  or  faith  in  an  earthly  object  of  ambition, 
or  in  man  or  nature,  or  a  principle,  has  great  power.  The  capa^ 
city  for  it  proves  tbe  superior  dignity  of  man.  Unlike  the  animal, 
he  does  not  live  in  mere  objects  of  s^nse.  By  acquaintance  with 
a  few  of  these,  he  learns  hidden  laws  and  universal  principles,  on 
whose  stability  he  rests  with  perfect  assurance,  anticipating  the 
future  and  grasping  the  unseen.  Not  like  the  bird  of  passage 
which  journeys  to  distant  climes  only  by  bodily  movement,  and 
impelled  by  the  proclivities  of  instinct,  he  travels  on  in  the  silence 
of  thought.  Cautiously,  at  first,  he  moves  alons  the  steps  of  a  limit- 
ed experience  ;  but  soon,  by  conclusions  which  overstep  the  limits 
of  personal  knowledge,  or  by  intuitions  which  take  no  note  of 
space  or  time,  he  passes  out  on  the  chain  of  rational  principles 
beyond  the  sweep  of  the  remotest  star,  or  the  slow  cycles  x>f  the 
ages.  His  whole  life  is  a  life  of  faith^faith  in  some  object  as 
meeting  his  wants — ^in  plans  for  obtaining  it— in  principles  as  the 
basis  of  his  plans.  In  fact,  his  objects  of  faith  determine  his 
character.  If  he  trust  in  one  of  earthly  ambition,  and  in  his  own 
competence  to  gain  it,  he  will  have  the  inflexible  energy  of  self- 
reliance,  and  become  a  hero.  If  he  trust  in  another  man,  it  will 
inspire  loyalty  for  bis  chieftain,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  will 
render  a  few  thousand  inviiicible  as  the  legions  of  Caesar.  If  he 
have  faith  in  a  principle,  he  will  have  the  intrepid  daring  of  a 
Columbus,  the  prophetic  vision  of  a  Le  Verrier,  the  world-wide 
grasp  of  a  Newton,  or  the  firm  assurance  of  a  Galileo,  and 
though  proscribed  and  imprisoned  by  his  jgeneration,  he  will 
calmly  await  the  triumph  of  truth  and  justice  in  a  wiser  age. 
Such  faith,  modest  but  unshaken,  has  something  sublime.  It  is 
the  basis  of  what  men  call  greatness.  Sooner  or  later  the  world 
does  homage  even  to  the  intellect,  which  sees  beyond  the  horizon, 
of  other  men,  and  stretching  the  gaze  beyond  the  boundary  of  de- 
monstration, grasfis  the  unseen  but  certain  results  of  faith  in 
elementary  principles  and  invisible  laws.    Mere  natural  faith  is 
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not  to  be  despised.  JJ^ow,  what  thk!  is  to  the  highest  achiaTe- 
ments  of  an  earthly  ambition,  faith  in  the  gospel  is  to  the  true 
greatness  of  man.  This  alone  can  furnish  the  three  elements, 
which  together  are  essential  to  its  existence — the  broadest  views 
for  the  intellect,  the  loftiest  aims  for  the  heart,  and  the  strongest 
motives  for  the  mil,  ■.':." 

I.  First  the  gospel  6pex^6  the  most 'cofnprehensive  views  for  the 
intellect.  True,  the  mere  naturalist  has  the  universe  to  range  iii ! 
But  he  may  travel  far  and  see  but  little.  Comprehensiveness  of 
view  do6s  not  respect  the  mere  surface,  over  which  the  eye  may 
sweep,  but,  also,  the  variolis  kinds  and  departments  of  knowledge 
which  one  may  understand  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  natum 
world.  '  iThe  mere  >natl^ea>atician  may  revel  in  problems  which 
respect  number  ^nd  magnitude,  and  be  dead  to  the  inspirations  of 
poetry,  the  beauties  pf  art,  .the  enjoyments  of  social  life,^  and  to 
those  profoiihd  and  solemn  problems  which  address  the,  moral 
nature  of  man.  The  heart  has  to  dp  with  the  discernment  of  the 
best  and  greatest  truths.  The  intellect  alone  cannot  know  thenk 
They  are  spiritually  discerned.         . 

Nor  does  largeness  of  view  respect  the  mere  number  of  facts 
understooctin  all  departments;  but  also  their  dependencies  and 
relations.  A  mere  encyclopedist  6f  facts,  a  capacious  reservoir  of 
items,  with  no  key  to  their meaning,  no  central  principle  by  which 
to  Unk  them  into  the  unity  of  a  system,  has  no  comprehension  of 
what  he  knows.  Newton  coiild  point  the  telescope  to  every  star, 
and  map  down  before  him  the  constellations  of  the  heavens ;,  but 
while  ignorant  of  the  one  law  which  governs  and  systematizes  all 
material  bodies,  he  knew  but  little  of  the  heavens.     He  could  not 

frasp  the  grand  idea  of  their  system,  and  all  else  was  but  a  superficial 
nowledge  of  unintelligible^  facts.  So  when  men  look,,  as  philoso- 
phers merely,  on  the  affairs  of  this  world,  its  sciences^  the  history 
of  human  society,  the  nature  of  man,  the  .course  and  laws  of  his 
destiny,  oil  the  general  scope' and  aim  of  this  worM's  phenomena,  a 
mist  seems  to  cover  the  scene,  and  chaos  to  be  its  ruling  spirit. 
But  when  they  enter  with  a  heart  quickened  by  faith,  into  the 
deep  significance  of  the  gospel,  a  Kiew  and  governing  law  flashes 
on  their  consciousness ;  a  moral  centre  appears,  Tiround  which  all 
the  forces  of  this  world  gravitate,  and  all  the  facts  of  its  history 
cluster.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean *&  currents  are  not  more 
subordinate  to  the  course  of  the  moon  that  hangs  above  them,  than 
the  setting  tides  of  this  world's  ^airs  are  to  the  course  of  the  Di- 
vine plan  for  human  redemption.  We  may  not  see  the  swell  and 
the  course  of  its  every  wave  as  it  cros^6^  and  jostles  in  the  con- 
flict of  the  elements :  hut  we  hav6  the  key  totheir  movements  and 
the  law  of  their  storms.  An  intelligent  faith  in  the  gospel,  and 
that  alone,  places,  one  on  a  position  high  enough  to  see  that  all  its 
separate  currents  and  coUnter-cuiTcnts  ar6  Ipst  in  the  general  lift- 
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ing  and  flowihg  of  its  depths  tbward  the  light  and  power  of 
Divine  love  in  the  plan  oi  redemption.  From  that  position,  we 
see  that  the  world  exists  for  a  moral  end ;  that  the  gospel  is  the 
Divine  plan  (or  attaining  it ;  and  that  towai'd  this  history  and 
science,  civilization  and  government,  the  affaifs  of  nations  and  in- 
dividuals, are  continually  shaping  themselves,  under  the  hand  of 
Him  who  setteth  up  one  and  pulleth  down  another,  and  who,  in  the 
blotting  out  of  si  continent,  or  in  the  fall  of  aisparrow,  has  an  equal 
reference  to  the  triutnph  ci  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world. 
The  gospel,  therefore,  is  the  only  clue  to  this^world's  history,  the 
only  law  of  man's  prepress,  the  only  just  measure  of  his  immortal 
interests.  And  he  who  will  not  look  through  it  as  a  glass,  putting 
to  it  the  eye^of/ai^A,  can  have  no  comprehensive  view  of  past, 
pretfept,  or  fiiture ;  of  this  world  or  the  next.  -Everv  step  is  into 
the  mazes  of  conjecture,  6t  a  plunge. in  the  dark.  The  world  has 
no  clear,  glorious  signifibance.  It  is  without  form  apd  void,  and 
darkness  covers  the  face  of  its  depths;  But  when' the  -eye  of  faith 
opens  intelligently  upon  the  scheme  of  redemption,  it  is  like  sun- 
rise upoii  the  e&irth :  Jt  rs  rather  a  new  creation.  Cfod  has  said  to 
the  blind,  groping  spirit,    **  Let  there  be  light  J* 

But  the  gospel  not  only  pours  light  on  human  societv,  the  nature 
and  destiily  of  man,  crystallizing  into  order  and  shape  the 
facts  of  this  world's  history ;  it  opens  something  of  the  vastness<Mf 
Divine  plans  for  the  moral  creation. '  At  least,  it  unfolds  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  universal  moral  government ;  it  breaks  through  many  t 
cloud  that  was  roUnd  the  Almighty's  throne,  revealing  it^  founda- 
tions in  justice  and  judgment,  and  it  throws  a  thousand-fold  radi- 
ance around  Him  who  sits  thereon,  the  highest,, greatest  object  of 
thought  for  man  or  angel.  -  *     .    . 

^  What  is  the  range  of  natural, science,  ennobKng  as.it  is,  when  it 
does  not  merge  itself  into  the  iiighei*  science  of  the  spiritual,  to 
ii'hich  all  that  is  material  is  but  the  shell  to  the  kernel,  the  scaffold 
to  the  building,  the  shadow  to  the  substance  ?  And  what  is  the 
scope  of  that  mind  which  is  cognizant  of  only  natural  objects  and* 
li^v^s,  with  no  appreciation  ot  spiritual  truths  in  the  vastiiesis  x>f 
their  relations,  wiiti  no  enlarged  view  of  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  and  without  a  glimpse  of  the  chief  glories  of  Him  "  of 
whom  and  for\irh6m  and  to  whom  are  all  things?"  Mere  systems 
of. natural  science  cannot  open  this  wider,  loftier  range  in  the 
moral  world.  The  gospd  is  the  only  vista  through  which  man  can 
look  into  it;  and  there  is  no  summit  lofty  enough  to  command  the 
glorious  prospect  but  this  summit  of  gospel  faith. 

2.  Faith  in  the  gospel  inspires  .the  fc/M^*^  aim* /or  <Aft  A^arf. 
There  is  great  excellence  in  comprehensive  views,  in  knowledge  ; 
but  it  is  inferior  to  another  principle,  the  fruit  of  faith,  which  is 
loDe.  *'  Thou^  I  understand  all  mysterjeS  and  all  knowledge,  and 
have  not  chanty,  I  am  nothing."    Knowledge  is  valuable  as  an 
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instrument  of  the  heart :  it  is  ennobled  according  to  the  end  to 
which  it  is  directed.  What  should  we  think  of  a  Newton  direct- 
ing all  his  intellectual  resources  to  the  manufacture  of  a  pin  ?  Or 
all  his.  intellectual  imd'moral  .wealth  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  a 
Napoleon?  In  the  former,  he  might  have  been  useful:  in  the  lat- 
ter,^ renowned  ;  but  in  neither,  great.  It  were  no  proof  of  greatness 
in  the  Czar  oi^the  Russias,  sholiKl  he  plant  himself  on  the  Bosphorus, 
and  with  one  hand  clutc(i  the  .dominions  of  Asia,  and  with 
the  other  the  emt)ires  of  Europe.  ^  Mere  self-aggrandizement  is 
not  an  end  at  which  greatness  aims.  That  end  must  lie  in  the  di- 
rection of  man's  nobfest  aspirations;  in  the  spiritual  and  eternal. 
Power  crumbles.  Weahh  consumes.,  Fame  is  a  breath.  One 
and  all  they  have  no  alliance  with  anything  permanent.  They 
can  but  feed  a  passion,  or  perfume  a  sense,  or  adorn  a  grave ;  and 
the  meanest  can  have  them  all.  Every  intelligei^t  mipd  knows  the 
vanity  of  a  mere  temporal  end  for  an  immortal  bein^.  ,  There  must 
be  consistency  in  a  great  mind ;  hiirmony  i:(etween  its  convictions 
and  its  aims.  The  understanding  and  the  heart  mu&t  not  fall  out 
by  the  way.  J'hey  were  botlv  made  for  Grod.  They  can  rest  oply 
in  Him;  and  together,  they  must  move  towards  Him.  The  intel- 
lect climbs  up  to  Him  as  the  one  Eternal  Cause,  naturally  as  the 
wandering  child  goes  up  the  stair- way  to  its  paternal  ^ome.  The 
heart  too,  wander  where  it  will,  finds  not  its  rest  till  it  ascend  in 
the  same  direction,  and  repose  in  the  same  object. .  And  iurther- 
niore,  as  the  .mind  takes  its  expansion  from,  what  it  contemplates, 
so  th&  heart  does  its  character,  from  what  it  loves.  And  ais  C}od 
is  the  greatest  object  for  the  mind»  so  is  he  the  best  object-  for  the 
heart :  as  he.therefore  who  knows  him  best  will  have  thcgreatest 
thoughts,  -so  he  that  loves  him  best  will  have  the  noblest  charao- 
ter :  and  to  such  the  excellence  and  the  Uessedness  of  that  love  is 
the  highest  aim  for  the  heart. 

But  "  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me."  The  union 
of  a  §uilt^  soul  with  God,  is  only  in  tbe  way  of  his"  appointment ; 
by  faith  m  his  Son.  "This  is  the  record  that  God  hath  given 
unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  tlis  death  is  the 
ground  of  the  sinner's  hope;  his  character  is  the  model  which  he 
is  to  copy  :  and  as  that  model  is  taken  up  into  the  life  of  the  soul, 
the  soul  is  received  into  union  with  God;  And  in  that  union, 
where  are  full  confidence  ^nd  afiection,  the  life  of  conscious  favor 
and  of  conscious  love,  is  at  once  the  noblest  excellence  and  the 
highest  blessedness  of  a  rational  creature.  No  aim  can  be  higher. 
The  Jove  of  God  is'the  love  of  all  perfection,  and  of  all  being;  for 
everything  is  his.  Seen  by  afiection^s  ey^,  Quickened  and  illuminat- 
ed by  faith,  the  universe  is  ennoble({.  The  heavens  shine  with  a 
holier  lustre ;  the  sea  swells  with  a  grander  harmony :  the  earth 
wears  a  more  atti'^tive  loveliness;  and  even  man,  degraded  as  he 
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is,  becomes  the  defaped  image  of  Grod,  and  the  j)urcha8e  of  his  son. 
Every  object  is  transformed  and  ennobled  by  faith. 
,  Thus  we  see  faith  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  expansion 
and  elevation  of  the  heart,  that  it  does  to  the  enlargement  of  the 
mind.  In  the  one  cas0,  it  widens  the  tange  of  vision  and  shows 
objects  in  the  harmony  of  their  just  relations :  in  the  other  i(  bathes 
the  whole  brospeot  with  a  wArm  sunlight,  tinging,  every  object 
with  the  colors  of  heaven.  What  before  formed  an  image  in  the 
mind,  no^  kindlea  a  response  in  the  heart,  and  the^e  two  powers, 
no  longer  at  variance,  move  on  togethei^with  the  same  enlarge- 
ment; for  wjiat  the  one  beholds,  the  other  loves;  and  na  longer 
chained  to  the  little  center  of  self,  they  range  the  universe  in  free- 
dom, circling  in  the  light,  and  dwelling  in  the  '^fuUnessof  him  who 
•filleth  all  in  all."  ^       . 

But  there  is  another  aim  whjch'  ffeith  awakens ;  it  is  to  do,  as 
well  as  to  be.  The  soul  that  is  quickened  to  the  love  of  God,^  has 
begun  to  breathe  the  elements  of , that  new  life  which  is  by  his  Son. 
With  >vonder  it  surveys  the  glory  of  that  scheme,  by  Which  itself 
has  been  brought  into  fellowship  with  Gk)d.  That  stoie  scheme 
can  renovate  a,  fallen,  buffering  world.  If  it  cannot  change  its 
surface,  and  send  running  streams  through  earth's  deserts,  and 
smooth  its  rough  hill-sides  to  becbriie  vocal  with  flocks,  it  can  lead 
the  waters  of  a  better  life  through  its  moral  wildernesses,  till  the 
wastes  of  human  character  shall  btossom  with  all  the  virtues,  and 
the  very  air  be  sweet  with  their  breath,  and  jubilant  with  praise : 
till  it  can  be  said,  "Behold  the  tabernacle  of  Q-od  is  with  men,"> 
Nay,  till  a  jgreat  multitude  ^vhich  no  man  can  number  shall  have 
gained  complete  redemption,  the  repose  of  perfect  confidence,  and 
the  bliss  of  perfect  love,  in  heaven. — ^It  is  a  vast  scheme,  embinc- 
ing  the  world,  and  reaching  its.  main  results  into  the  future.  It  is 
deep  in  wisdom,  suited  to  evbry  want  of  man.  It  is  accomplished 
too  with  the  most  glorious  display  of  Divine  perfections  before  the 
Univei^e.  ' 

To  such  a  scheme,  faith  haft  introduced  the  believelr.  He  sur- 
veys its  greatness.  He  kindles  with  its  excellence,  and  forgets 
henceforth  the  low,  self-seeking  ends  of  earth.  Now'  he  can  em- 
brace other  and  higher  interests ;  and  from  his  newly  quickened 
heart,  warm  with  its  fresh  impulses,  he  breathes  out  to  j^is  Saviour, 

"I  love  %  kingdom,  Lord." 

He  knows  no  higher  end  for  which  to  live,  no  nobler  end  for 
which  to  die.  In  cneerful  consecration,  he  brings  to  his  Redeem- 
er the  thank-offering  of  his  life,  and  recognizing  in  his  kingdom 
the  choicest  purposes  of  God,  and  the  dearest  interests  of  man,  he 
says : — 
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"  For  ier  my  tears  shall  fall,     . 
For  her  my  prayers  ascend,  '     -' 

To  her  my  cares  aAd  toils  he  given, 
Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end." 

Henceforth  he  comprehends  the  deep  significance  of  that-com- 
inand  which  eqibraces  the  two  highest  aims  .of  the  human  souIt 
"  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness." 

3.  But,^thirdly,  the  motives  which  the  gospel  furnishes,  are  as 
essential  to  human,  greatness,  as  the  range  of  view,  it  opens,  and 
the.  aims  it  i^spirea.  A  man  may  have  the  widest  range  of  know- 
ledge and  th^  noblest  aims,  but  without  the  proper  motives  to  ap- 
ply the  one  and  carry  out  the  other,  he  will  accomplish  nothing. 
He  will  lack  efficiency,  8ucce3s.  It  must  ever  be  the  characteristio 
of  a  great  miiid,  that  it  shall  haye  the  pratical  fof  ce  ia  carry  out  the 
plans. of  the  intellect  and  |he  aims  of  the  heart,  so  ^at  the  airp 
shall  become  an  action,  and  the  idea  have  an  embodiment.  Th^e 
plan  of  a  steam-engine  was  ingenious  while,  yet  it  existed  only  in 
the  inrain  of  the  inventor ;  but  it  was  the  projection  of  that  plan 
into  actual  form,  into  the  substantial  machinery  of  irqm,  and  the 
application  of  a  power  which  tum^  its  pondrOus  wheels,  ^nd  shot 
the  ratdiag  train  or  the  flying  steamer  to  .its  d^stinatiop,  which 
gave  to  the  theory  and  the>intention  their -practical  worths  Many 
a  feasible  scheme,  and  noble  aim,  have  never  seen  the  light,  for 
want  of  motive  power,  to  beat  with  strong  and  systematic  pressure 
on  dormant  energies.  The  .world  has  enough  of  sentimental 
dreamer?.  Dreams  must  become  acts.  We  do  not  say  that  a 
man  must  lack  efficiency  of  character  without  faith,  nor  that  he 
will  of  bourse  possess  it,  ^Dith  faith.  But  we  do  say  that  without 
faith  the  greatest  efficiency  will  not  move  in  the  right  direction ; 
and  with  it,  a  character  of  inferior  strength,  feels  the  spring  of  new 
and  powerful  motives,  and  begins  the  only  prpces?  ot  growth  and 
development  toward  true  greatness.  The  energy  of  a  Napoleon, 
the  efficiency  of  a  thousand  Robespieres  would  never  reach  there. 
It  is  not  oil  the  road. 

Besides,  we  deceive  ourselves  by  appearances,  in  our  measure- 
ment of  power.  There  are  outbreaks  of  lawless  energy  more  im^ 
posing  than  if  the  same  force  were  expended  quietly  in  systeraiatic 
modes.  BeneatK  the  earth's  surface  are  forces  whiph  accumulate, 
till  by  a  sudden  explosion  a  continent  is  shaken.  But  the  silent 
moon  as  she  circles  the- earth  walking  in  her  brightness,  calm  s^nd 
serene,  every  day,  lifts  toward  herself  the  masses  of  all  the  oceans, 
and  with  healthful  and  responsive  currents  all  round  the  world,  like 
throbs  of  life,  moves  the  waters  of  every  sea.     The  torrent  that 

S lunges  with  roig*  and  spray  into  a  chasm,  strikes  us  with  awe. 
tut  the  same  current  lea  down  to  that  level  through  field  and 
grove  and  meadow  by  a  hundred  winding  streams  that  pass  gen- 
tly on^  pleases  the  beholder  by  the  sweetness  of  its  murmur  and 
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the  verdure  that  springs  by  its  sides.  The  same  elements  of  pow- 
er are  working  in. new  forms,  arid  aecomplishing  other  ends.  It  is 
not  the  boisterous  viofence  of  energy,  which  measures  the  greatness 
of  power.  .  The  Almighty  wields  omnipotent. forces,  in  gentleness, 
and  a  universe,  in  quiet  harmony.  And  men-,  could  they  approach 
to  a  similitude  of  the  infinite  one,  must  do  so  by  partaking  not 
only  of  the  holiness  of  his  aims  but  also  df  the  ease  and  quidt  ma- 
jestv  of  his  action.    .  .  ^ 

Efficient  power  in  man  so  far  as  it  relates  to  human  greatness, 
must  be  directed  as  we  have  seen;  to  great  ends.  And  the  degree 
of  that  power  must  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  human  facul- 
ties which  can  combing  for.  such  ends,  and  upon  the  energy,  the 
fitedfastness,  and  the  harmony  with  which  they  move  toward 
them.  In  a  bad  cause^  the  ^noblest  powers  of  man  work  against 
hiifn.  Ever  and  anon  they  are  raising  a  mqtiny,  or  funding  i^  re- 
treat, and  spreading  confusion  among  his  awn  ranksi  >  It  is  only 
in  the  cause  of  God  that  they  can  move  forward  unbroken,  undis- 
mayed and  triumphant.  Faith  combines  and  harmonizes,  and  di- 
rects aZ^,  the.  powers  of  man.  What  one,  does  not  the  Christian 
consecrate  to  Ood?  What  Que^  subject  to  his  law,  may  not  pro- 
inote  his  glory  ?  Faith  links  them  all  to  one  holy  purpose.  It 
weakens  none,  though  it  tames  ^and  chastises  the  lawless.    It  de- 

Sresseis  nonie,  though  it  subdues  and^  softens  the  wayward.  Evi- 
ently,  it  does  |iot  diminish  or  impair  the  native  strength  of  the 
mind;  while  by  quickening  these  higher  sensibilities  which  were 
before  dead,  by  drawing  forth  those  better  affections  which  fasten 
-upon  the  unseen  and  ^tetpal,  by  kindling  holier  aspirations,  by  in- 
spiring puret  hopes,  by  awakening  deeper  and  warmer  sympathies,  it 
brings  into  action  nobler  elements  of  power.  True,  it  turns  the 
native  energies  into  other  channels,  and  works  them  in  new  forims ; 
but  it  gives  depth,  and  tone,  and  earnestness,  and  elevation,  to  the 
entire  chafabter        .  -  • 

We  might  refer  here  to  its  itifluepoe  upoii  national  character. 
It  wi)l  be  folind  that  the  people  most  distinguished  for  intelli^nt, 
unwavering  faith  in  God,  for  a  faith^  which  embraces  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  are  preeminent  for  those  qualities  which 
constitute,  r&tron^  strength.  Look  at  the  brave  Magyars.  But  a 
few  millipns  in  number,  and  occupying  a  small  area,  th^y  with- 
stood and  (^ten- routed  the  combineKl  forces  of  Austria  and  Kussia. 
Their  farth  gikve  them  the  clear  consciousness  oi  their  rights,  and 
heroic  bravery  in  defending  thenv.  It'  took  two  of  the  most  for- 
midable nations  of  Europe  to  crush  them.  Look  at  the  Swiss  and 
the  Scotch.  Look  at  the  whole  Puritanic  stock  wherever  you  find 
them.  With  a  character  broad  and' deep  ib  it^  foundations,  com- 
pact, massive,  towering,  they  are  a  mountain  of  granite.  •  They 
stand  where  God  placed  them,  and  they  are  impregnable. — We 
might  speak  of  individual  characters.  ^Gromwell  and  Washington 
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were  greater  men  for  their  faith.  Chalmers,  as  the  literary  profes- 
sor, and  the  itioralist,  would^  have  been  admired ;  but  it  was  his 
faith  which  made  him  ^eat.  But  the  example  of  Paul  is  a  better 
illustration  of  our  meaning  and  a  more  decisive  proof  of  our  posi- 
tion ;  because  Christitoity  was  inwrought  more  intimately  into  his 
character,  and  we  see  that  its  transformation  was^  under  God,  the 
work  of  faith. 

As  a  bigoted  Pharis^,  indeed,  Paul  was  not  a  weak  man.  He 
had  the  mental  enei^  pf  a  son  of  thunder.  He  could  drive  his 
foes  "even  unto  strange  cities,"  for  there  was  an  exceeding  mad- 
ness in  his  vengeance:  But  all  his  capacities  could  avail  him  no- 
thing for  true  greatness,  while  employed  for  the  narrow  ends  of 
sectarian  bigotry.  It  was  when  the  gospel  opened  its  higher  field 
of  truth  for  the  expansion  of  his.mind  and  the  elevation  of  his  aims ;  il 
was  when  love  to  Christ  chicified  supplanted  the  love  of  sect,  iind 
the  schema  of  the  world's  redemption  bade  him  embrace  in  the 
same  affection,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  world  over ;  it  was  when 
he  planted  himself  upon  the  foundation  of  eternal  thin^  find  an- 
chored his  immortal  hope  sure  and  stedfabt  within,  the  vail,  that 
he  began  his  '^eat  work.  Now,  every  energy,  while,  it  took  a 
different  direction,  took  alsplnj^w  vigor  and  a  deeper  tone.  High- 
er elements  are  working  in  him.  He  is  another  man ;  no  longer 
Saul  the  Pharisee,  but  Paul  the  helieper.  He  is  stronger,  firmer, 
greater  than  before.  He  does  not  lower,  indeed,  with  that  fearful 
vindictive  passion  which  breathed  threatnin^s  and.  slaughter.  He 
has  kindlea  with  the  theme  of  a  Redeemer^  love  and  a  Redeem- 
er's kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace.  The  smile  of  his  Mas- 
ter's spirit  plays,  over  his  character,  and  the  light  and  warmth  of 
love  beam  out  from  it.  We  find  him  in  journey ings,  often,  ia  per- 
ils and  weariness,  in  stripes  and  imprisonments.  But  wherever, 
you  follow  him«  into  Arabia  or  Damascus,  into  Jerusalem,  Athens, 
or  Rome,  whether  before  the  haughty  Felix,  the  conceited,  jealous 
synagogue,  or  the  polished  Areopagus,  jou  behold  him.  as  strong 
and  fearless  as  he  is  gentle  and  courteous  ;  as  manly  in  his  bear- 
ing, as  he  is  humble  in  pretension ;  holding  e<)ually  to  his  rights  as 
a  citizen,  and  to  bis  spirit  as  a  Christian.  .  With  a  keen  conscious- 
ness of  injury,  yet  forgiving  in  meekness,  with  broad  views  of 
doctrine,  and  a  truly  libeiral  spirit,  yet  contending  earnestly  for 
the  faith  with  unyielding  fidelity  to  the  truth ;  bearing  stripes  with 
fortitude,  imprisonment  with  patience,  and  insult  with  magna- 
nimity ;  persevering  amid  reverses ;  hopeful  in  the  darkest  hoar ; 
ever  girdins  himself  with,  the  same  divine  armor ;  holding  on  his 
perilous  and  rugged  way  with  an  upward  aim,  and  a  serene  and 
hopeful  spirit,  and  a  purpose  that  knows  no  faltering,  a  love  that 
had  no  abatement,  and  a  faith  that  was  unshaken  as  the  hills, — al* 
ways  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  his  labor 
was -not  in  vain. 
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If  the  world  knows  true  greatness  in  man,  it  is  here,  and  faith 
was  its  chief  element.  While  it.  tamed  his  natural  impetuosity, 
and  broke  doWn  his  arrogance  and  self-confidence,  it  gave  him  the 
higher,  stronger  elements  of  love  to  the  Redeemer,  humility  at  the 
cross,  and  faith  in  God.  ^  That  very  system  of  doctrines  which  so 
many  have  scouted  as  narrating  the  soul  and  degrading  the  be- 
liever into  a  weak,  servrle  thing  that  cannot  stand  m  the  presence 
of  amanrOr  be  efficient  for  any  manly  work,  or  liberal  with,  any 
broad  view,  or  cheerful  with  any  rational  enjoyment.-j— that  .very 
system  of  doctrines,  gave  to  Paul  a  sublimity  oi  greatness  unpara- 
lelled  in  the  world's  iiistory.  Fatth  in  them,  was  the  telescope  of 
his  far-reaching  vision;  the* rock  of  bis  adamantine  firmness; 
the  inspiration  of  his  lofty  heroism.  It  was  the  fuel  of  tliat  inward 
flame,  which  softened  his  natural  asperities,  arid  blended  thcjmost 
incongruous  elements ;  which  adjusted  and  balanced  the  widest 
contrasts,  giving  to  his  character  the  unity  and  strength  of  a  di- 
vine harmony,  and  throwing  over  it  the  charm  and  sweetness  of  a 
heavenly  serenity. 

He  is  a  short-sid^.  groveling  man)  who  bows  down  to  ali^o 
renowned  for  success  in  destroying  men's  bodies,  and  scorns  a 
Paul  for  the  nobler  arhbitioij  of  saving  their  ^ouls. 

It  will  be  seen  that  faith  appropriates  all  right  motives  of  a  tem- 
poral nature,  while  it  9uperadds  those  of  eternal  moment.  We 
need  not  here  analyze  these  motives,  whether  they  bear  upon  the 
aims  of  personal  holiness,  or  on  the  promotion  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  in  the  world.  They"are  draWn  from  the  majesty  of  infi- 
nite justice  and  the  love  of  a  Divine  Redeemer;  from  the  good- 
ness and  the  severity,  the  grace  and  the  truth,  the  forbearance  ^nd 
the  threatenSngs  of  the  Most  High  ;  from  the  dreadful  evil  df  sin 
as  measured  by  an  infinite  atonement  or  by  ^n  eternal  penalty ; 
from  the  worth  of  the  soul  and  the  awful  contingency  which  hangs 
round. its  prospects;  from  entire  dependance  and  from  conscious 
guilt;  fr<Jm  the  freene^s  and  greatness  of  the  salvation  provided, 
and  from  the  immediate  dailger  of  losing  it  forever ;  from  the  con- 
dition which  inspires  hope  and  forbids  delay ;  which  appeals  alike 
withyincessant  and  oppressive  force  to  duty  and  interest,  to  grati- 
tude and  feaf.  From  the  very  nature  of  these  ipotives  there  is 
an  infinity  stamped  upon  them.  Nothing  can  add  to  their  power. 
And  besides  it  is  not  merely  their  power  taken  separately,  which 
adapts  them  to '  human.  Wants,  but  their  wonderftil  balance  and 
harmony  of  operation.  There  cannot  be  conceived  a  system  of 
motives  equal  to  these,  either  for  power,  elevation,  or  constancy 
of  purpose.  They  bear  directly  upon  ev^ry  spring  of  character ; 
they  thrill  the  deepest-toned  chords  of  the  human  souh 

u  is  often  said  that  great  exigencies  make  great  men.  The  se- 
cret is,  they  inspire  high  ahns,  and  arouse  and  direct  every  natural 
energy.    It  was  so  in  our  Revolution.    It  is  so  in  all  great  crises 
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in  the  affairs  of  men.  Even  in  relation  to  earthly  interests,  men 
need  great  motives  to  arouse  them.  They  must  be  placed  in  a 
position  where.moraentous  consequences  turn  on  present  delibei'a- 
tion  or  present  action.  And  much  mor^  is  this  true  in  relation  to 
those  higher  spiritual  interests  to  which  depraved  man  is  dead,  and 
to  which  he  must  be  quickened  by  abounding  ^ace,  as  well  as  by 
infinite.motives.  Faith  reveals  at  once,  the  depths  of  manV  de- 
basement, the  nobleness  of  his  capacities  and  the  greatness  of  his 
destiny.  It  throws  around  the  lowest  man  an  interest  almost  over* 
whelming.  .Though  a  guilty,  Ipst  creature,  he  is  an  heir  of  imr 
mortality.  Ransomed  by  an  infinite  atonement,  he  may  be  restor- 
ed to  all  that  constitutes  the  worth  and  the  blessedness  of  man:  to 
the  love  of  God,  ^d  the  consciousness  of  his  favor :'  but  his  des- 
titiy  hangs  upon  the  passing  hour. 

Leave  out  of  view  the  religious  and  immortal  interests  of  man, 
and  thosQ  facts  of  the  gospel  which  put  these  interests  in  immediate 
peril,  and  yet  in  a  penl  from  which  they  may  possibly  be  rescued, 
and  the  condition  of  man  is  hopeless.  The  last  missionary  has 
left  his  comfortable  home,  to  meet  hardship  and  death  for  the*  sake 
of  the  nations  that  ^it  in  darkness.  The  only  adventurer  among 
them,  will  be  the  curious  traveler,  the  scientific  inquirer,  the  im- 
porter, qr  the  §old  digger.  Let  religion  die,  and  philanthropy  falls 
the  same  hpur  mto  the  same  grave.  True,  there  are  som^  who  now 
deny  all  religion,  and  yet  havp  a  form  of  philanthropy — perhapsi 
something  of  its  life.  But  if  it  be  anything  more  than  empty 
sentimentalism,  if  there  'be  any  vitality  in  it,  that  must  be  fed  by 
inhaling  the  religious  atmosphere  around,  as  men  are  said  to  have 
sustained  life  for  a  peripd,  not  by  taking  food  themselves,  but  by 
inh^ing  its  odor.  But  the  soul  of  such  philanthromr  must  be  as  • 
great  as  the  bodies  of  such  men.  Take  away  the  facts  and  mor 
tives  of  religion,  and  man  is  but  an  intelligent,  social  anin^al.  His 
dignity  and  worth  arc  gone.  Morality,  too,  has  lost  its  basis,  and 
benevolence  its  aim,  and  life  its  meaning.  What  high  aspiration 
remains  for  man  ?  or  what  system  of  education  can  keep  him  from 
sinking  down  into,  that  debasing  animali^  which  says,  ''Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

On  such  a  system  greatness  is  impossible  to  man.  He  wants  the 
capacity,  the  aims,  and  the  motives  of  greatness.  These-are  all 
found  in  the  gospel  and  .there  alone.  For  this  brings  life  Imd  im- 
.  mortality  to  ught ;  it  reveals  the  worth  of  man,  the  cause  of  his 
present  wretchedness,  his  nobler  destiny,  and  the  motives  and 
means  for  attaining  it.  The  erection  of  hospitals  and  asylums, 
and  the  prosecution  of  every  work  of  real  reform,  it  would  not 
leave  undone.  But  it  commands  evenr  man  as  an  immortal  crea- 
ture, to  '^  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  tod  his  righteousness.'^ 
Spiritual  and  immortal  ends  roust  hold  the  ^rs<  place.  Earthly 
good  cannot  be  gained,  sought  chiefly,  and  f^r  its  own  sake.    The 
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whole  coarse  of  history  is  but  an  echo  of  this  voice  of  the  Most 
High — "  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  first ;  and 
these  shall  be  added".  In  the  gospel,  then,  is  solved  the  deep  and 
solemn  problem  of  human  life.  There  is  the  clue  to  this  world's 
history  and  prospects,  the  law  of  its  entire  changes  and  progress. 
There,  too,  are  opened  those  higher  fields  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
where  the  mii;id  of  man  finds  its  true  etp^nsion  and  its  loftiest 
ran^.  There,  too,  are  furnished  the  highest  aims  which  can 
kindle  the  human  heart,  and  those  divine  motives  which  give  the, 
utmost  efficiency  and  eleyation  to  the  human  character.  Faith 
in  the  gospel,  as  it  is  the  key  of  knowledge,  the  principle  of  moral 
excellence,  and  the  foundation  of  strength,  must  be  the  cliief  ele- 
ment of  human,  greatness.  Thid  can  remove  mountains ;  and 
without  it  no  mighty  works  can  be  doae.  *^    -   , 


ABTICLB  IV. 
<        THE  DEATH  OF  ARIUS. 

By  B«T«  8.  H.  HorKiRf,  Prof,  lo  Auburn  Theologleal  SM&lnArrr  N.T. 

*'  On  the  same  day  which  bad  been  fixed  for  the  triun^h  of  Arias,  he  ex-» 
pirej  :  and  the  strangje  and  horrid  circumstances  of  bis  death  might  excite  a 
suspicion  that  the  orthodox  saints  had  contributed  more  efficaciously  than  by 
their  prayers  to  delirer  the  church  from  the  most  formidable  of  her  enemies. 
Those  who  press  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death  of  Arias  must  make  their 
option  between  poison  and  miracle."    Gibbon^s  Rpme,  chap.  jXXI. 

The  historian  evidently  means  to  hint  the  probability  of  poi- 
son. On  the  other  hand  various  Christiim  writers  have  found  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  special  interposition  of  ati 
avenging  Providence.  Taking  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death 
of  Anus  to  be  authentic,  it  may  be  easily  admitted  that  our  only 
option  lies  between  the^  alternatives.  Btit  we  get  this  nlirratfve 
from  men  who  regarded  Arius  with  the  strongest  personal  or  po- 
litical animosity.  Athanasius  had  been  doing  battle  against  him 
from  the  opening  of  the  controversy }  and  certainly  entertained 
the  hate  of  a  true  polemic  against  his  shrewd  and  resolute  antago- 
nist. Socrates  and  Sozomen  were  credulous  and  prejudiced  writ- 
ers, devoted  to  the  Nicene  party  (for  there  was  more  of  party  than 
of  piety  in  the  religious  disputes  of  the  period)  and  prepared  to 
find  a  judgment  of  Ood  in  every  event  that  could  befall  an  Arian. 
It  is  moreover  demonstrable  that  piurtly  through  the  force  of  this 
prejudice,  and  partly  through  ignorance  of  the  human  physiology, 
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the  writers  mentioned  have  given  a  false  and  absurd  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Arius.  We  shall  riiow 
reasons  for  concluding,  that  neither  of  the  alternatives  suggested 
by  Gibbon  is  to  be  adopted.  With  no  fi^vorable  opinion  of  the 
views  of  Arius  Ve  shall  find  sufficient  ground  to  believe  that  his 
death  was  i;iot  caused  by  miracle,  with  no  violent  prejudice  in  fa- 
vor of  the  orthodox  saitns  of  the  Nicene  period,  sufficiently  proba- 
ble evidence  can  be  adduced  that  it  was  not  caused  by  poison. 
The  conclusion  will  be  that  it  was  the  result  of  imknown  but 
natural  causes.' 

The  history  is  bricffljr  this :  Arius  was  condemned  and  excom- 
municated as  a  heretic  by  the  Bishops  at  Nice.  Constantine 
ordered  him  ipto  banishment.  The  Emperor's  purpose  was  to  en- 
force with  all  necessary  rigor  the  decrees  of  the  council ;  uniform- 
ity and  peace  he  would  have  in  the  church,  if  possible ;  and  his 
first  line  of  policy  for  eSectin^  it  was  imposing  IV  icene  Christiani- 
ty on  all  the  clergy  under  adequate  pains  and  penalties.  Arius 
and  the  two  non-conforming  bishops  of  the  council  were  kept  ex> 
iled  near  six  years  in  Illyricum.  By  the  end  of  this  period  Con- 
stantine had  become  satisfied  with  the  experiment  of  compulsory 
gacification.  It  had  not  worited  well.  All  the  authority  of  the 
ynod,  and  all  the  power  of  the  Empire,  had  failed  to  quiet  the 
controversy.  So  far  from  it,  the  Shibboleth  of  the  Nicene  creed 
had  only  raised  fresh  disputes.  "The  term  Homoousios,"  says 
Socrates,'  "disturbed  some  men's  minds.  Whil^  they  busied 
themselves  about-  this  Word,  and  made  too  curious  inquiries  into 
its  meaning,  they  kept  up  a  continual  warfare  among  thdnselves, 
and  what  was  done  was  not  unlike  a  ^ttle  in  the  night ;  for  nei- 
ther side  seemed  to  understand  why  they  reviled  one  another. 
Those  who  misliked  the  term  Homo6usios  charged  3uch  as  used 
it  with  Sabellianism.  On  the  other  hand  the  Homoousians  charg- 
ed the  other  party  with  introducing  polytheism.  Every  bishop 
felt  bound  to  write  volumes  of  furious  con^oversy ;  and  though 
eaeh  side  asserted  that  the  Son  of  God  had  a  real  and  true  person- 
ality, and  each  maintained  that  there  were  three  persons  in  one 
God,  yet  (how  it  came  to  pass,  I  know  not)  thev  could  never  agree 
among  themselves,  nor  cease  from  disputation. 

This  unfortunate  result,  in  which  other  councils  have  so  faith- 
fully imitated  it,  seems  to  have  cooled  the  Emperor's  zeal  for  the 
Nicene  conclusion.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  he  adopted 
Arian  views  of  doctrine,  either  at  this  or  at  any  future  period  of 
his  life ;  but  he  resolved  to  change  his  policy.  He  had  come  un- 
der the  influelice  of  Eusebius,  of  JN^icomedia,  and  other  leaders  of 
'  the  Arian  party.  In  particular  he  was  wrought  upon  by  a  certain 
Arian  presbyter,  who  had  been  a  favorite  of  his  sister  Constantia, 
and  was  domesticated,  perhaps  as  chaplain,  in  the  palace.  This 
'  '  B.  I.,  chap.  23.    ' 
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indiVidttal,  who  figures  influentially,  though  anonymously,  upon  the 
scene,  embraced  opportunities  of  insinuating  that  the  views  of 
Arius  bad  been  misunderstood,  and  that  he  would  readily  subscribe 
%  confession  of  orthodox  doctrine. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Constantine  resolved  to  try 
a  different  method  of  quieting  the  church.  Proscription  of  Arian- 
ism  hacl  failed.  ^  He  would  try  what  virtue  there  was  m  a  system 
of  comprehension.  The  Arians  might  be  restored  to  the  church 
by  subscribing  the 'Nicean  creed  with  explanations,  or  some  simi- 
lar formula  differing  from  it  chiefly  by  the  omission  of  the  Homo- 
ousion.  He  began  with  recalling  A  rius  from  banishment.  In  Con- 
stan tine's  letter  written  just  aUer  the  Council  of  Nice,  he  had 
styled  the  heretic  "  a  most  impudent  servant  of  the  Devil."  He 
now  addressed  him  as  his  "  beloved  brother,"  Arius  promptly 
availed  himself  of  the  permission  to  peturn,  and  appeared  at 
court  with  a  confessicm  of  his  faith.  He  professed  to  agree  wholly 
in  sentiment  with  the  Nicene  bishops.  He  did  not  offer  however 
to  subscribe  the  creed,  nor  was  he  required  to  do  so.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  personal  interview  with  the  Emperor,  at  which,  besides 
verbal  explanations  oi  his  views,  he  handed  in  a  written  "  Libel " 
or  confession  fbr  himself  and  his  friends.  It  r^ad  as  follows : "  W^e  be- 
lieve in  one  God  the  Father  almighty ;  and  in  the  Loird  Jesus 
Christ  his  Son ;  who  w^  begotten  by  Him  before  all  worlds ; 
God  the  Word  by  whom  all  things  were  made  that  are  in  heaven 
and  that  are  in  earth  :  who  came  down  from  heaven  and  was  in- 
carnate, and  suffered  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  the  heavens ; 
who  also  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead.  We  also 
believe  in  the  Holy  Ghost,  in  the  resurrection  of  ttvs  fleshi  in  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  in  one 
Catholic  Church  of  God."  To  this  Sozomen  (B.  II.,  chap.  27.) 
adds  a  solemn  form  oS  imprecation,  as  having  belonged  to  the 
confession.  "  If  we  do  not  thus  believe  these  thiti^s,  and  if  we 
do  not  truly  admit  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
such  manner  as  the  whole  Catholic  Church  and  the  Scripturet 
(which  we  believe  in  all  things)  do  leaph,  God  be  our  Judge  both 
now  and  in  the  last  day." 

The  creed  was  scanty  an4  indefinite ;  but  Constantine  declared 
himself  satisfied.  ,  It  may  easily  be  believed,  'that  he  was  no  great 
judge  of  orthodoxy ;  but  he  was  a  sagacious  and  politic  ruler. 
The  great  source  of  trouble  and  uneasmess  in  the  Empire  was 
found  in  the  violence  of  religious  controversy.  Give  huh  a  united 
church  and  he  had  ;nothing  to  fear  from  Jraganism.  By  a  due 
mixture  of  firmness  and  indulgence  he,  could  manage  the  priests 
and  augurs  ;  but  it  was  a  different  thing  to  deal  with  the  bishops. 
Constantine  pleased  himself  with  the  hope  of  quieting  the  dis- 
pute^hv  restoring  Arjus  to  the  church  on  a  satisfactory  profes* 
sion  of  faith.    A  synod  happened  to  be  in  session  at  Jerusalem. 
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Arius  was  sent  there  for  examination.  The, bishops  either  through 
fear  or  favof,  admitted  his  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  relieved  him 
from  the  excommunication  which  had  rested  on  him  since  the 
council  of  Nice.  He  was  of  course  restored  to  the  bommunion  of 
the  church.  But  Constantitie  was  not  satisfied  with  this  alone. 
Jerusalem  was  a  comparatively  obscure  find  ouf-of-the-way  place. 
He  was  determined  to  exhibit  Arius  as  a  restored  and  orthodox 
church-member  in  the  most  public  and  formal  manner.  He  would 
not  have  his  favorite  plan  of  church  pacification  rest  on  a  thing 
done  in  a  comer.  Arius  was  accordingly  sent  to  his  own  church 
at  Alexandria  with  orders  to  the  bishop  to  endorse  the  acts  of  the 
synod  at  Je^isalem,  and  admit  him  to  church  fellowship.  Atha- 
nasius,  whose  spirit  was  as  high  as  Constantine^s  own,  and  who 
never  trembled  to  face  power,  refused  to  pay  any  respect  to  the 
mandate.  It  now  came  his  turn  to  suffer.  He- Was  sent  into  ban- 
ishment at  TrieriB  in  Gaul  Constantino  had  become  weary  of 
this  haughty  imperious  prelate,— the  Thomas  a'Becket  of  an  ear- 
lier age,  and  was  glad  of  a  good  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  himi 
•  Arius  was  now  summoned  to  Constantipople.  There  at  least, 
under  his  own  eye,  the  Emperor  could  see  that  he  was  fully  and 
honorably  restored  to  church  communion.  He  made  ^  fresh  pro- 
fession or  his  adherence  to  catholic  doctrine :  and  Constantine  is- 
sued orders  to  Alexander  the  bishop  of  the  city  to  admit  him  to 
fellowship  on  the  following  Sabbath.  Alexander,  a  fanatical 
Homoousian  went  into  the  church  and  betook  himiself  to  prayer. 
I'he  greater  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city  were  devoted 
to  their  bishop  and  his  part  v. — The  excitement  was  immense; 
and  it  may  easily  be  admitted  that  among  that  ferocious  populace 
who  afterwards,  perpretrated  so  many  atrocities  in  the  name  of 
orthodoxy  there  may  have  been  some  who  would  have  felt  no 
scruple  in  resorting  to  assassination  to  rid  the  church  of  a  heretic. 
It  is  not  strange  that  this  consideration,  coupled  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Alexander's  prayers  (which  may  be  considered  as  a  sugges- 
tion of  murder)  and  the  extraordinary  opportuneness  of  Arius' 
death  should  have  sometimes  led  to  the  suspicion  of  poison.  The 
Chreeks  of  that  day  knew  the  art  of  compounding'  subtle  poisons, 
and  W€Jre  none  too  good  to  use  them.  It  is  maintained  however, 
that  the  account  we  have  of  the  circumstances,  together  with  what 
we  know  of  the  operation  of  poisons,  leaves  no  room  for  the  sus- 
picion of  such  an  agency  in  tne  present  instance, 

Ttie  general  indications  of  the  existence  of  poison  are  said  by 
Christison,  pne  of  the  highest  living  liutborities  on  the  subject,  to 
be  these :  that  "  the  symptoms  commence  suddenly  and  prove 
rapidly  fatal ;  that  they  increase  steadily ;  that  they  are  uniform 
in  nature  throughout  their  course ;  that  they  begin  soon  after  a 
meal ;  and  that  they  appear  While  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perfect 
he^th." 
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Some  of  these  criteria  we  are  unable  to  apply  for  want  of  in- 
formation. For  instance,  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  previous 
state  of  Arius'  health ;  whether  he  may  or  may  not  have  been  al- 
ready sufiering  from  a  disorder  of  the  bowels;  or  may  have  had 
similar  attacks  before.  Other  indications  are  satisfied  in  the  case ; 
as  the  "sudden  commencement,  and  sudden  fatal  termination  of 
the  symptoms :  others  still  are  n^atived,  as  the  "  beginning  of  the 
disease  soon  after  a  tneal/'  of  which  there  is  no  evidence,  but  the 
reverse. 

It  was  on  Saturday  that  the  mandate  was  issued  to  Alexander 
for  the  public  restoration  to  take  place  next  day.  Arius  quitted 
the  palace  after  a  final  interview  with  the  Emperor,  a  litde  before 
sunset  r  and  attended  by  a*  number -of 'his  friends^  all  elated  at  bis 
approaching  triumph,  passed  in  a  sort  of  procession  through  the 
streets.  As  they  came  abreast  of  a  porphyry  column  standing  in 
a  park  called  Constantino's  Forum,  Arius  suddenly  fell  deadly  sick, 
and  enquired  if  th^re  was  a  "  house  of  office^*  at  hand ;  one  was 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  rear  of  the  Forum,  to  which  he  with- 
drew.. His  friends  waited  long  for  his  return.  Beoomins  anxious 
at  length,  they  followed  him ;  and  opening^  the  door  of  uie  privy 
found  Arius  lying  dead  upon  the  floor.  The  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances given  by  Socrates  is  this :  "  Mox  animo  deficere  coe- 
pit ;  et  una  cum  excre^mentis,  anus  ipsi  delabitur :  et  id  quod  med- 
ici  vocant  ^neq^Oia/Kt,  protinus  per  anum  decidit;  subsecuta  est 
sanguinis  oopia;  ^c  postremo  tenuia  intestina  simul  cum  sp^ne 
ac  jecore  effusa  sunt."*  The  account  civen  by  Athanasius,  in  a 
letter  to  the  African  bishops  (Sozomen  il.,  30.)  is  less  particular. 
He  says  that  directly  after  quitting  the  palace,  Arius,  as  if  in  re- 
tribution for  his  crime,  suddenly  met  his  end;  and  falling  head- 
long, burst  asunder  in  the  midst  (pronus  jaciens,  crepuit  medius). 
For  the  sun  had  not  yet  set,  when  impelled  by  an  urgent  call  of 
nature  he  withdrew  into  a  public  place,  and  there  died  suddenly ; 
bereft  at  once  of  church-communion  and  of  life! 

The  ''crepuit  medius"  of  the  last  extract,  is  plainly  an  allusion 
to  the  case  of  Judas,  and  is  not  to  be  pressed  literally.  Socrates 
does  not  intimate  that  the  abdomen. of  Aritis  burst  open,  so  that 
all  his  bowels  gtished  otU,  but  that  the  discharge  of  -  Uood  and  vis- 
cera was  by  the  natural  passaj^e.  Ac  postremo  tenuia  intestina, 
simul  cum  splene  ac  jecore  enusa  sunt ;  i.  e.  per  anum,  as  he  says 
just  before.  But  this  is  demonstrably  an  exaggerated  statement 
created  by  rumor  and  fodnded  on  ignorance  ofthe  human  anato- 
my. The  discharge  of  the  spleen  and  liver  is  a  natural  impossi- 
bility. These  viscera  are  situated  entirely  without  the  stomach  ; 
and  can  no  more  be  voided  than  the  heart  or  lungs  pan.  Nothing 
can  be  discharged  per  amcm  that  does  not  make  a  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  except  what  is  secreted  by  vessels  opening' 
1  B.  1.  chap.  38.    Valerius*  patallel  version. 
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into  the  alimentary  canal.  Rejecting  therefore  from  the  statement 
what  is  eviciently  fabulous,  and  confining  ourselves  to  facts  natu- 
rally possible  and  sufficiently  authenticated,  the  account  would 
read  thus :  That  Arius  while  walking  through  the  streets  with  his 
friends,  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  pains  of  the  bowels,  fol- 
lowed by  a  copious  discharge  of  blood ;  from  the  effects  of  which 
he  very  soon  died." 

Now  although  such  a  death,  under  just  st^ch  circumstances  of 
time  and  manner,  was  very  remarkable,  yet  there  is  nothing  to 
connect  it  probably  with  poison  as  a  cause.  At  near  the  time  of 
sunset,  it  may  be  assumed  ad  quite  certain  that  Arius  had  not  par^ 
tBken  of  food  for  several  hours.  The  Greek  breakfast  or  dinner 
would  have  taken  place  as  early  as  ten  or  eleyen  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  and  the  hour  for  supper  had  not  yet  arrived.  No  poison 
that  Arius  could  have  taken  at  a  m^al  would  have  developed  itself 
in  the  sudden  manner  indicieited  in  the  story.  Supposing  him  to 
have  imbibed  some  poisonous  d]:aught  in  the  palace,  if  powerful 
enouj^h  to  produce  such  effects^  he  would  have  felt  it  instantly  or 
in  a  few  moments.  If  not  intensely  powerful  rt  would  have  per- 
vaded tha  system  and  affected  othei*  organs  before  the  full  devel- 
opment of  its  violent  action  on  the  stomach.  We  r^ect  theretore 
the  supposition  of  poison  as  inadmissible,  or  not  sufficiently  war- 
ranted. No  doubt  it  wouki  be  more  isatisfactoty  if  we  had  the  re* 
suit  of  a  coroner's  inquest  like  that  held  over  Sir  Theodosius 
Boughton,  or  IVfr.  Chapman  of  Pennsylvania.  A  post  mortem 
examination,  with  a  chemical  analysis  of  th§  contents  of  the  stom- 
ach (for  in  spite  of  Athanasius  and  Alexander  probably  something 
was  left)  might  have  enabled  us  to  speak  more  confidently ;  but 
we  suggest  tne  strong  probability  that  the  Christispns  and  Becks 
of  Constantinople  would  have  detected  neither  arsenic  nor  laurel- 
water;  neither  poisons  from  the  mineral  nor  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Our  nearest  approach  to  a  coroner's  inquest  over  the 
body  of  Arius  points  in  that  direction.  His  friends  made  no  ao* 
cusation  of  poison.  Thev  alleged  sorcery ;  a  crime  which  had 
been  before  charged  upon  leading  antagonists  of  Ariud.  Had  there 
been  any  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  poisoning,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  made  the  most  of  it. 

Let  us  inquire  then  whether  there  is  any' room  in  the  case  for  the 
interposition  of  miracle.  The  supposition  implies  that  the  Most 
High  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ ; 
to  avenge  the  impiety  or  hypocrisy  of  Arius  and  prevent  his  res- 
toration to  church  fellowship,  smote  him  in  the  same  miraculous 
Way  that  Herod  and  Ananias  were  smitten.  The  immediate  pow- 
er of  Gkxl  without  the  presence  of  natural  disease,  or  of  any  irri- 
tating agcfnts  in  the  system,  produced  the  effects  under  which 
Arius  died.    We  might  inquire  here  - 

1.  Respecting  the  real  doctrines  of  Arius;  whether  they  were 
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so  peculiarly  blasphemous  as  to  require  that  amoog  all  heretics  he 
should  be  singled  out  as  the  subject  of  an  immediate  visitation  of 
God.  Any  doctrine  which  degrades  to  the  rank  of  a  creature 
Him  whom  all  men  should  honor  as  they  honor  the  Father,  is  no 
doubt  blasphemous.  It  must  be  ofiensive  in  a  very  high  degree 
to  a  God  of  truth,  jjealous  of  his  own  glory ;  but  we  cannot  per- 
ceive that  there  was  anything  in  the  peculiar  kind  of  subordina- 
tion vie^y  maintained  by  Arius,  peculiarly  shocking.  It  can 
scarcely  be  thought  worse  to  ascribe  the  highest  conceivable  hon- 
ors to  the  Son  short  of  absolute  Deity,  than  to  reject  His  person- 
ality altogether;  to  speak  of  Him  as  .a  mere  emanation  of  the 
Father ;  or  to  reduce  hin)  to  the  level  of  oommon  peccable'human- 
ity.  No  one  surel  v  can  irnagine  that  Arianism  which  struggled 
to  express  in  suitaple  terms  its  conviction  of  the  all  but  itinnite 
elory  of  Christ  and  prostrated  itself  in  profound  reverence  before 
Him  as  God  of  God  and  Light  of  Light,  the  only  begotten  of  Ike 
Father,  is  to  oe  named  at  thje  same  time  'with  those  insolent  and 
disgusting  systems  of  elaborate  blaspherpy  invented  by  Basilides 
and  Valentine.  Arius,  in  the  opinion  of*Neander,  is  not  by  any 
meaps  to  be  regarded  a^i  the  intentional  assertor  of  novel  doctrines 
in  regards  to  the  person  of  Christ  "He  was  intending  simply  to 
defend  the  old  doctrine  of  the  church  respecting  the  Trinity 
against  Sabel)ian  and  Gnostic  opinions,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  a  con- 
sistent manner."  This  indeed  is  stated  t^  Socrates  himself  in  his 
account  of  the  origiri  of  the  controversy. — Arius  imagined  that  in 
the  conference  held  between  Alexander  and  his  presbyters  the 
former  verged  towards  Sabellian  errors.  He  held  that  the  Son 
was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  the  Sabellian  e^tpres- 
sion.  Recoiling  from  this  statement  in  the  Sabellian  sense,  Arius 
maintained  that  the  Son  w;as  not  ofiovatog  t^  natq^,  but  only  of  a 
similar  .nature  or  substance.  It  was  not  that  a  portion  of  the 
Father's  essence  went  to  make  up  the  Son,  as  all  the  Patripassi- 
ans  taught,  but  that  so  far  as  a  becotten  (and  therefore,  reasoned 
Arius,  a  derived)  being  could  be  divine,  the  Son  was  in  all  re- 
spects like  the  Father;  a  created  being,  hut  of  a  nature  similar  to 
that  of  the  self-existent  and  eternal  Father  from  whom  he  proceed- 
ed. On  this  account,  Arius  held  him  worthy  of  fhe^  highest  titles, 
the  most  exalted  honors.  He  was  his  Creator  and  his  Hedeemer ; 
his  Lord  and  his  God.  ,  There  Was  nothing  in  Trinitarianism,  so 
far  as  it  was  expressed  in  that  imperfect  symbol,  the  Nicene  cr^ed^ 
to  which  he  would  not  subscribe,  excepting  only  the  Homoousion. 
He  could  have  subscribed  the  formulae  of  uie  Council  of  Antioch; 
a  Council  avowedly  Arian,  with  a  confession  by  universal  consent, 
orthodox,  only  omitting  the  Nicene  shibboleth. 

It  cannot  seem  likely  that  the  same  holy  and  Jealous  God  whd 
bore  with  Cerinthus  Sabellius  and  that  Father  of  heresies,  Origen, 
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should  have  interposed  miraculously  to  express  bis  abhorrence  of 
such  sentiments. 

2.  Was  Arius  guilty  of  any  such  flagrant  hypocrisy  or  perjury 
IIS  we  should  eipect  would  be  visited  with  a  special  judgment  r 
Neander  expresses  the  opinion  that  'Arius  erred  from  honest  con- 
viction, and  in  confirming  with  an  oath  bis  assent  to  the  Nioene 
view,  bad  sworn  to  nothing  but  what  he  sincerely  believed.  We 
are  compelled  to  differ  from  him,  (if  the  statement  of  Sozomen  can 
be  depended  on,)  and  to  hold  that  Arius  was  guilty  both  of  hypo- 
crisy and  of  perjury ;  for  while  he  might  honestly  perhaps  have 
used  the  same  terms  as  the  orthodox  used  to  express  the  tnie  divinity 
of  Christ,  putting  his  own  construction  upon  them,  he  could  not 
honestly  have  sworn  that  he  held  the  same  opinions  on  the  subject^ 
that  the  whole  church  helcl.  This  he  knew  Was  untrue.  But  even 
flagrant  hypocrisy  and  perjury  in^teligious  things  will  not  be  held 
in  the  adtnmistration  of  Divine  Pr6vidence,sufficient  ground  for  sus- 
pecting a  direct  judgment  on  the  offender.  These  cri.nes  are  or- 
dinarily left  to  their  own  natural  punishment  here,  and  to  just  re- 
tribution hereafter. 

The  Father,  who  is  holy,  wiae,  and  pure,  ^ 
Safiers  the  hjrpocrite  or  atheoud  priest 
To^ead  his  sacred  cearts  and  miaiflter 
'    About  hifl  altar ; 

Multitudes  of  m^h,  worse  in  every  respect  than  Arius, 
doctrinally  and  practically,  have  passed  unchallenged  by 
Divine  justice  through  the  church,  vould  we  go  through  the 
existing  religious  establishments  of  Europe,  and  without  pretend- 
ing  to  search  the  heart,  examine  only  the  lives  and  teachings  of 
their  members,  we  should  find  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  not  a 
few,  compared  with  whom  Arius  was  an  eminentCbristian.  When 
Ck>d  does  interpose  with  a  miracle  ^f  vengeance,  we  may  b^  sure 
the  arrow  is  launched  against  signal  and  peculiar  wickedness. 

3.  The  immediate^  occasion  of  the  supposed  judgment  was  not  a 
<Iignus  vindice  nodus ;  and  there  is  sense  in  the  Horatian  maxim 
which  forbids  us  to  introduce  a  Deity  without  adequate  cause,  to 
arbitrate  on  the  scene/of  human  events.  The  excommunication 
had  been  already  taken  off  from  Arius  by  competent  authority  at 
Jerusalem.  He  was  already  ih  the  enjoyment  of^  church  fellowship. 
The  scene  at  Constantinople  was  to  be  only  a  more  public  recog- 
nition of  the  fact,  to  silence  the  clamors  of  those  Who  still  cried  out 
against  Arius  as  a  declared  heretic  But  even  were  this  to  have 
been  his  first  recognition  as  sound  in  the  faith,  it  cannot  bead 
mitted  as  sufficient  cause  of  miraculous  interposition.  It  was  onl 
the  restoration  of  an  unsound  and,  unworthy  member  to  the  church  ; 
and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  likely  that  the  church  at  Constant!, 
nople  contained  hundreds  who  were  equally  heretical  with  Arios, 
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and  far  more  objectionable  on  the  score  of  morality.  The  heresi^ 
arch  was  a  man  of  ^ave,  dignified  and  religious  life. 
4.  The  interposition  of  a  special  judgment  would  have  been  an 
.  encouragement  to  superstition,  and  an  apparent  answer  to  unau- 
thorized and  vindictive  prayers.  Alexander  the  bishop  unable  to 
resist  the  mandate  of  Constantine,  betook  himself  vigorously  to 
imprecation.  Entering  the  church  of  Irene  he  prostrated  himself 
beiore  the  altar,  and  prayed  that  .either  Arius  or  himself  might  be 
cut  off  before  the  time  set  for  the  public  restoration  should  arrive. 
If  the  opinions  of  Arius  were  sound  ,  he  prayed  that  he  might  not 
live  to  witness  their  triumph  in  his  person^  If.  tjbey  were  fSlse,  he 
prayed  that  swift  vengeance  might  overtake  the  heretic.  It  will 
oe  easily  admitted  that  this  was  a  fanatical  and  unchristian  prayer: 
one  which  finds  no  warrant  in  the  Scriptures,  andwhich  God  could 
not  answer.  It  was  the  curse  causeless.  In  the  wis^  administra- 
tion of  that  department  of  the  Divine  Providence,  ^vhlch  assigns  to 
each  man  the  bound  he  cannot  pass,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
demand  of  Arius^  physical  system,  his  ^nd  synchronized^in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  with  the  prayer  of  Alexander,  No  doubt,  tlie 
bishop  thought  with  Cenci, 

Tis  plain  I  have  been  ^avorM  from  above, 
For  when  I  cursed  my  enemy  he  died;, 

but  Arius  would  equally  have  died,  whether  Alexander  had  cursed 
or  blessed.  The  catastrophe  was  post  hoc,  but  not  propter  hoc. 
The  prayer  was  but  the  croak  of  the  raven.  The  victory  was  de- 
cided by  influences  of  a  very  different  character.  It  is  well  for 
the  peace  of  society,  that  hands  like  this  fanatical  bishop'^  are, not 
permitted 

GodlB  bolts  to  thpow. 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  they  judge  his  foe. 

The  only  conclusioh  rcniaining  then  is,  that  the  death  of  Arius, 
extraordinary  as  it  was  in  its  circumstances,  and  in  its  opportune- 
ness for  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  was  the  result  of  natural  causes 
previously  at  work  in  his  system.  It  is  well  known,  that  there  are 
certain  conditions  of  the  viscera  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  lower 

!)art  of  the  body  become  gorged  with  blood ;  and  that  the  depletion 
rom  th^m  is  sometimes  very  great  and  rapid.*     It  is  also  a  fact, 

'  An  accomplished  physiciaui  resident  at  Avon  Springs,  Dr.  Salisbury,  men- 
tione4  tp  the  writer  si  case  occhrring  in  his  own  practice,  illUBtrative  of  this 
history.  An  individual  liable  to  a  constipated  habit  of  body,  was  found  in  pre^ 
cisely  the  same  situation  as'Arius,  having  suffered  a  loss  of  blood  which  had 

Produced  deliquium,  and  bat  for  a  timely  discovery  Would  have  terminated  in 
eathw 
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that  ia  this  condition  of  body  the  hcemorrage  may  be  immediately 
produced,  and  produced  in  excess,  by  mental  emations  ',  by  joy  or 
grief;  by  elation  or  despondency,  as  well  as  by  exposure  or  fatigue. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  previons  sta,te  of  Arius*  health, 
whether  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  his  exile  or  not,  had 
led  to  this  particular  congestion.  The^  fatigue  and  excitement  of 
the  day  produced  a  rupture  of  the  con  jested  vessels ;  and  the  haem- 
horr^e  was  so  sudden  and  violent,  as  in  the  absence.of  medical  aid 
to  terminate  in  death.  The  sanguinis  copia  was  real.  The  dis- 
charge of  the  tenuia  intestina  simul  mm  splene  ac  jecore  wa4  a 
fable  originated  by  the  protrusion  of  the  intestine  which  is  common 
ia  similar  cases. 


ARTICLE  V. 


THE   DBMAND   AND  SEMOK8TRATION    OF    A    FUTXntB   KBTBIBOTIOir    IH 
NATUBAL   THBOLOGT. 

By  "Her.  Qsoitoc  B.  Ciuw^b,  D.D.,  N«w  York. 

It  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  but  a  very  rational  one,  among 
the  many  that  have  been  raised,  respecting  the  book  of  Ecclesias- 
tes,  that  it  is  simply  a  survey  of  some  .of  the  lessons  i;i  the  volume  oi 
Natural  Theology,  and  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  and  incom- 
prehensibilities in  the  same,  witn  the  demonstration  at  last  deduced 
from  the  whole,  of  a  righteous  judgment  in  the  future  world.  That 
which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made  straight,  and  that  wkich  is  want- 
ing cannot,  in  this  world,  be  numbered.  But  all  the  incontrovert- 
ible crookednesses  of  present  things,  and  all  the  permitted  injustice 
and  oppression,  and  all  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  all  the 
now  insoluble  riddles  of  our  being,  shall  be  straightened  and  ac- 
counted for  and  solved,  when,  at  the  last,  God  shall  judge  the  right- 
eous and  the  wicked. 

There  is  a  vanity  which'  is  done  upon  the  ^arth  :  that  there  be 
just  men,  unto  whom  it  happeneth  according,  to  the  work  of  the 
wicked :  again,  there  be  wicked  men  unto  whom  it  happeneth  ac- 
cording to  the  work  of  the  righteous :  Lsaid  that  this  also  is  vanity. 
We  seem  to  see  a  man  walking  thoughtful  on  the  shore  of  a  great 
ocean,  far-seeing,  anxious,  burdened  with  human  guilt,  surveying 
the  depravities  of  man,  and  the  providence  of  God.  in  the  midst  of 
them.  His  thoughts  stir  up  perplexity  upon  perplexity,  but  there  are 
grand  bursts  of  light  between.  .  He  walks  arid  ponders.  I  saw 
under  the  sun  the  place  of  judgment^  that  wickedness  was  there, 
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and  the  place  of  righteousness,  that  inicjjuity  was  there.  Then  I 
said  in  mine  heart,  God  ishall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
It  must  foe  so.  -  He  will  show  men  as  they  are,  and  put  the  wron({ 
right.  And  the  conclusion  from  the  whole  is  solemnly  summed  up 
at  the  close,  God  will  brinji^  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  Whether  it  be  good,  6r  whether  it  be  evil 

Now  this  is  a  grand  demonstration,  into  which  the  very  peVplex- 
ities  of  Natural  Theology  force  the  mind,  'the  inconsistencies 
presented  are  the  very  staple  of  the  argument ;  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  not  evaded.  But  the  study  of  Natural  Theologv  has 
been  pursued  too  generally  as  if  it  were  a  science  merely  buneting 
with  difficulties  and  struggling  for  existence.  The  aspect  of  the 
argument  has  been  timid ;  that  of  a  man  seeking  not  to  be  borne 
down,  that  of  a  man  straggling  »n  the  great  waters  to  avoid  being 
drowned.  There  has  almost  always  been  betrayed  a  consciousness 
of  weakness ;  the  argument  has  seemed  afraid  to  grapple  with  the 
question  of  evil ;  it  has  beep  seeking  to  demonstrate  supreme  g€Kxl- 
ness,  and  has  set  out  with  the  assumption,  and  most  justly,  that  in- 
finite goodness  could  originate  nothing  evil^  and  tkat  nothing  but 
happiness  ought  to  be  found  in  a  creation  from  the  hand  of  a  per- 
fectly benevolent  being.  Every  intervention  and  occurrence  of 
evil  has  been  a  stone  of  stumbling,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  or 
else  covered  deep  in  the  soil,  out  of  sight;  before  the  reasoning 
could  go  forward  ;  or  else  the  reality  of  death  itself,  and  all  the  un- 
concealable  miseries  of  our  mortal  state,  and  the  sufierings  of  the 
brute  creation,  have  been  disposed  of,  or  evaded,  as  if  they  made 
no  break  in  the  argument.  But  a  Natural  Theology  must  have 
the  digestion  of  an  Anaconda,  which  can  swallow  and  dispose  of 
suflfering  in  a  creation  not  regarded  as  under  the  curse  of  sin.  So 
it  has  labored  on  ;  and  we  have  seen_^men  ingeniously  apologizing 
for  pain  and  suffering  in  th6  creation,  by  showing  that  m  no  case 
can  it  be  found  that  pain  is  the  direct  object  of  contrivance  ;  as  if 
the  circumstance  of  direct  or  indirect  made  the  least  difference 
with  the  actual  difficulty  under  consideration,  unless  sin  were  taken 
account  of.  Then  indeed  it  rtiakes  a  difference.  But  the  fact  is 
undeniable,  that  the  existence  of  evil,  in  a  creation  not  considered 
as  sinful,  is  an  insurmountable  bar  against  any  conclusion  demon- 
strative of  infinite  goodness.  It  cannot  be  that  an  infinitely  good 
being  would  create  a  suffering  nature,  or  frame  a  suffering  consti- 
tution, or  take  delight  in  pain.  Suffering,  thefefore,  without  sin, 
destroys  the  argument  in  Natural  Theology  for  the  goodness  of  the 
Deity ;  but  the  moment  you  accept  the  true  theory  in  regard  to 
sin,  the  suffering  which  was  before  such  an  insurmountable  difll- 
culty,  becomes  now  the  triumphant  sealing  of  your  demonstration. 
tt  becomes  necessary  to  the  perfect  proof  of  the  benevdence  of 
God. 

Now  then,  the  consideration  of  evil,  instead  of  being  ft  thing  to 
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be  avoided,  becomes  a  main  necessity  in  the  ai^oment.  The  paths, 
and  essence,  working  of  evil,  in  all  its  forms,  are  as  important  to  be 
traced,  as  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  stnictore  of  the  imiverse, 
or  the  adaptation  of  the  stnicture  of  our  physical  and  mental  frame 
to  activity  and  enjoyment  AU  that  observation  sees,  or  experi- 
ence enforces,  and  all  that  history  teaches,  of  sin  and  ev^  in  our 
race,  all  of  inward  passion  and  conflict,  all  of  external  wrong  and 
cruelty,  ull  of  the  curses  of  despotism,  poverty  and  labor,  all  of  un- 
happiness  and  unrest,  all  the  chaos^  of  hu)nan  nature,' all  thepheno^ 
mena  of  the  '*  troubled  sea"  of  wickedness,  and  all  the  perpetual 
consequences  of  its  restless  tides,  all  this  is  part  of  our  Natural 
Theology.  Find  the  diary  of  a  wicked  man's  existence,  and  that 
is  natural  theology.  The  diary  of  a  good  man's  conjliots  with  evil 
18  natural  theology  revealed  in  the  evil,  revealed  theology  made 
manifest  in  the  good.  The  very  fact  that  the  way  of  holiness  is  a 
perpetual  conflict,  is  a  powerfully  significant  feature*  in  pur  natural 
theology.  Natond  theology-is  a  vdume  of  depravity  and  suffer- 
ing ;  depravity  on  the  part  of  man,  and  suflferins  in  consequence, 
umler  Giod's  righteous  arrangement,  proving  that  God  is  good.  If 
you  bad  the  depravity  without  the  suffering,  how  coukl  you  prove 
that  the  author  and  governor  of  this  con^itution  of  things  hates 
sin  ?  How  prove  him  to  be  a  xighteous  Gpd  ?  Or  if  you  had  the 
suflbring.  without  the  depravity,  how  then  could  you  prove  his 
righteousness  ?  You  Could  not  do  it.  JMay,  your  Natural  Theo- 
k)gy,  so  far  as  it  goes,  Would  prove  the  direct  contrary,  or  would 
prove  your  deity  to  be  at  best  a  divine  Gallic,  caring  for  none  of 
these  things. 

^  This  in  faet  is  the  very  argument  of  the  infidet  and  coffer, 
disregarding  "  the  operation  of  God's  hands,"  disregarding  the  man- 
ifi&station  of  God's  tetributive  providence,  already  intimated, 
against  human  guih;^nd  on  the  ground  of  such  disregard  and  re^- 
jecdoDy  denying  als($  the  assurance  of  a  further,  future,  perfect  re- 
tribution as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  They  say  of  Godv  that  he 
will  not  do  evil,  neither  good.  Where  is  the  promise  of  bis  com- 
inff  ?  How  doth  God  know  ?  What  likelihood  that  he  busies  him>- 
seif  in  the  affairs  of  mortals  ?  A  Pagan  theology  is  thus  taken  up 
by  Christian  infidels,  and  adopted  rb  their  theolc^y.  The  stsde, 
m<H*aI  idiocy,  the  putrifying  light  of  the  sty  of  Epicurus,  is  adopted 
by  men  under  the  light  of  Christianity  itself,  but  admit  the  pre- 
mises of  these  blind  fools,  or  practise  their  neglect  and 
exclusion  of  the  great  facts  of  Natural  Theology,  namely,  hu- 
man guilt,  and  suffering  on  account  of  guilt,  and  the  natural  theo- 
logian himself  takes  part  with  the  same  pagan  and  infidel  thedog 
T^e  natural  theologian  himself,  seeking  to  demonstrate  a  God  o^ 
infinite  goodness,  but  denying  a  present  retributive  providence,  or 
neglecting  the  proof,  the  clear  manifestation  of  it,  in  all  human  evil, 
and  the  prediction  of  a  full  and  perfect  manifestation  and  execution 
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of  it  in  the  world  to  come,  demonstrates  nothing  but  the  God  of 
infidels  and  heathens^  namely,  a  God  who  cares  neither  for  wrong 
nor  right  in  the  World,  a  God  who  will  not  punish  sin,  a  divine 
omnipotent  Gallic,  that  is,  no  Grod  at  all. 

Here  then,  under  such  teachings,  both,  Natural  Theoio^  and, 
infidelity  are  at  fault  together,  and  strangely  united  in  this  one 
thing,  there  pulsion  from  their  schemes'  in  Theology  of  the  acknowl* 
edgment  and  right  consideration  of  moral  eyil  and  suffering  in 
G(xi's  creation.  Infidelity  will  not,  and  men  accepting  Christian- 
ity in  the  general,  but  afraid  of  its  strict  and  exclusive  teachings  in 
regard  to  man's  depravity  and  retribution,  dare  not  I(>ok  at,  and 
acknowledge  the  plain  demonstrations  of  Natural  Theology  in  re- 
l^ard  to  this  same  depravity  and  suifferioff.  And  so  here  both  the 
mfidel  and  the  Christian  theologians,  wqo  reject  God's  views  of 
man's  depravity  as  shown  in  his  Word,  meet  to  fill  JHatural  Theol- 
ogy, with  darkness,  to  make  it  contradict  Divine^  to  demonstrate 
a  God  7u>t  hating  iniquky,  and  neither  just  nor  right,  a  god  per- 
mitting the  proj^rity  of  the  wicked,  without  any  signifying  of 
his  determination  to  punish  them  hereafter ;  a  Gk)d  and  a  theology, 
which  the  Bible  denies  as  the  spawn  of  men's  own  corruption,  and 
rather  than  acce^pt  which  an  intelligent  and  devout  mind  would  al- 
most take  Atheism  itself  in  preference.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  worst,  the  denial  of  the  being  of  a  God  altogether,  or 
the  misrepresentation  and  perversion  of  hia  attributes.  That  the 
last  tend  directly  to  the  $rst  is  a  matter  of  direct  observation  and 
experience.  ^  \   '   , 

A  correct  view,  then,  both  of  the  character  of  man,  and  the  at- 
tributes of  God  is  necessary  in  any  theology,  which  would  not  lead 
the  soul  into  infidelity  or  error.  A  correct  view  of  the  character 
of  man  is  necessary,  especially  in  regard  to  guiU,  because  the 
justice  of  th^  dealings  of  God  with  his  mtelligent  creatures  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  character  a^d  doings  of  those  creatures.  And  a 
correct  view  of  the  attributes  of  Grod  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
judgd  rightly  of  the  character  of  man  as  accountable  to  God,  as  a 
creature  owing  to  him  supreme  allegiance  and  loP\re.  The  holiness 
of  the  Creator  .must  be  taken  as  it  is>  and  the  sinfulness  of  the 
creature  must  be  taken  as  it  is. 

Sin  must  be  taken  as  a  voluntaiy  depravity,  and  depravity  as  ai 
voluntary  sin,,  in  eveiy  part,  connection,  and  succession,  whether 
oi  space,  time,  or  character,  in  mankind  as  a  race,  and  in  man  as 
a  personal  being,  whose  personality  and  accountability  consists  in 
a  never-ceasing  personal  will,  cp-present  and  qo-active  with  every 
emotion  and  activity  of  an  intelligent  nature.  Sin  must  be  view- 
ed as  coming  out  of  a  man,  not  going  into  him ;  as  growing  out  of 
the  voluntary  elements  of  his  character,  and  not  set  from  abroad 
as  a  plant  among  them ;  thrown  up  from  the  depths  of  his  volun- 
tary being,  and  not  introduced  by  circumstances,  although  circum- 
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stances  may  be  laid  hold  upon  by  that  beingi  as  occasions  for  its 
sinful  development. 

Sin  must  be  viewed  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  God's  attributes, 
and  not  as  it  appears  merely  in  the  darkness  of  a  sinful,  and  there- 
fore haif-atheistic  human  mind.  The  evil  of  sin  must  be  seen  and 
acknowledged,  as  against  God,  and  in  contrast  with  his  holiness. 
What  sin  deserves^  must  be  judged  by  what  God  w,  and  not  by 
what  man  wishei.  Except  there  be  a  true  conception  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  voluntariness  and  sinfulness  .of  «in,  there  cannot 
be  seen  in  Natural  Theology  any  satisfactory  depionstration  of  a 
perfect  God,  a  Gckl  of  infinite  goodness.  •  On  the  contrary,  take 
any  lower  premises  than  those  oi  man's  entire  sinfulness,  with  the 
blame  of  it  entirely  and  Solely  on  himself,  by  reason  of  his  own 
voluntary  nature  in  every  part  of  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  ways  of  God  to  man  can  be  justified,  even  as  Natural  Theolo- 
gy alone  reveals  them.  And  hence,  those  men  who  palliate  and 
deny  the  actual  wickedness  of  the  wicked,'do  at  one  and  the  same 
time  charge  God  (taking  them  on  their  own  premises,  and  admit- 
ting sin  to  be  the  light  &ng  they  make  of  it)  with  injustice  in  all 
that  he  has  already  done  to  a  wicked  race ;  and  also  (taking  men 
in  their  actud  character,  such  as  Natural  Theology  incontrovert-, 
ibiy  teaches  them  to  be,  in  their  wickedness),  they  charge  God, 
by  denying  the  operation  of  his  attributes  for  the  just  retribution 
of  wicked  men,  with  being  a  God  indulgent  to  evil,  indulgent  to 
that  which  is  the  essence  of  suffering,  indulgent  to  iniquity,  in  not 
punishing  sin  as  it  deserves.  On  the  one  sidie  they  would  demon- 
strate a  Grod  not  going  far  enough,  on  the  other  a  God  going  too 
far :  in  both  cases,  they  involve  the  mind  in  inextricable  darkness 
and  confusion.  This^  they  do,  by  their  low  estimate  of  man's 
guilt,  and  their  entire  disregard  oi  the  nature  and  inevitable  ope- 
ration of  the  Divine  hoHness  and  justice. 

These  same  men,  putting  human  names  as  means  of  odium  and 
prejudice  upon  I)ivine  truths,  have  been  fond  of  hoWing upCalvin- 
ism  as  a  source  of  infidelity,  when  their  own  rejection  of  those 
Divine  truths  converts  NaturaUTheology  itself  into  infidelity,  the 
system' which  they  reject  being  the  only  safeguard  of  the  human 
mind  against  blank  contradiction  and  Atheism.  Their  own  sys- 
tem, neglecting  the  fact  of  sin,  or  denying  it,  with  its  consequences, 
under  the  pretence  of  gentleness,  liberality,  the  detestation  of  pain 
and  suffering,  and  a  delight  in  universal  enjoyment,  drives  Gkxl 
out  of  the  world,  as  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  right  reason, 
and  sets  up  a  God  of  the  human  fancy  no  better  than  the  idols  of 
the  heathen,  building  a  system  that  must  inevitably  drive  a  reflect- 
ing mind,  without  firm  anchorage  in  the  Spriptures,  to  Skepticism. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  refuge  in  God's  Word,  and  in  that  very  system 
there,  which  these  men  revolt  jagainst,  and  forge  a  denial*  of,  in 
their  Natural  Theology,  that  can  save  such  a^  mind  from  the  ut- 
termost desperation  in  the  gloom  of  unbelief. 
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For,  certainly,  if  you  have  the  article  of  sufleriDg,  without  the 
article  of  depravity*  you  have  the  absolute  demonstration  of  a 
malevoledt  Gt>d.    (>  if  you  make  the  depravity  something  else 
than  voluntanr  8in»  something '  else  than  an  absolute  hostility  and 
declaration  of  war  against  God;  if  you  mdce  it  a  mere  pardonaUe 
mistake,  or  an  inevitable  frailty,  consequent  On  the  very  nature  of 
a  creature  made  weak  and  errin^y  or  consequeiit  on  the  circum- 
stances, by  which  the  creature  is  surrounded,  or  consequent  on 
the  very  relation  between  the  body  and  the  worU  which  the  crea- 
ture is  made  to  inhabit,  again  the  suffering  becomes  unjiist,  and 
iQconsistent  with  the  denK>nstration  of  a  God  infinitelygood.    It 
is  as  wrong  to  inflict  injury  on  an  intelligent  being  for  a  mistake 
or  an  evil,  which  could  not  have  &e«n  avoufe(2^  which,  from  the 
circumstisinces  which  that  being  did  not  make,  was  an  tihsolute  ne- 
cessity,  as  it  is  to  inflict  suffering  where  there  is  no  sin.     You 
must,  therefore,  admit,  in  regard  to  sin,  its  true,  positive,  attributes, 
its  infinitely  detestable  character.    For  if  your  infidelity  or  your 
theology  makes  sin  to  be  anything  (u^  sin,  it  also  makes  suffering 
to  be  anything  but  righteous.    If  it  makes  sin  a  pardonable  weak- 
ness, and  not  sin,  it  makes  punishment  an  undue,  unjust,  inexor- 
able cruelty,  and  represents  the  work  of  keeping  up  a  worW  of  suf- 
fering, as  the  consequence  bf  such  wedcness,  a  frightful  enormity 
of  malevolence. 

But  if,  again,  your  infidelity,  or  your  ihecAoej,  makes .  sin  a  ne- 
cessity, though  admitting  it  to  be  sin,  yet  a  d^re,  unescapable  ne- 
cessity of  creation  and  of  existence,  an  attendant,  yea,  a  penalty 
of  existence  itself  from  the  hftnd  of  the  Creator,  then  again  you 
thrust  upon  the  soul  the  idea  of  a  midevdent  malignant  Creator ; 
you  demonstrate,  so  far  as  you  demonstrate  anytning,  no  other 
than  a  supreme,  omnipotent  ingenuity  of  evil ;  since  vmat  could 
be  conceived  more  diabolical,  than  to  invent  a  sensitive  mecfaaa- 
ism,  exquisitely  susceptible  of  suffering,  inevitably  producing  sin, 
and/  as  inevitably  plunging  itself  into  suffering  because  of  sin  I 
Why !  the  mind  of  the  arcli-fiend  himself,  the  murderer  and  liar 
from  the  beginning,  the  accuser,  ha^er,  tempter,  destroyer  of  man- 
kind, the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  could  imagine  no  refinement  or 
hugeness  of  diabolism  equal  to  this.    And  if  from  the  moustrous, 
misshaping  womb  of  your  infidelity  or  theology  you  thrust,  this 
Medusa  head,  worse  Chan  all  gorgons  and  hydras  and  chimeras 
dire,  into  the  volume  of  Natural  Theology,  into  the  teachings  by 
nature  of  the  reality  of  things,  no  wonder  that  you  scare  the  soul 
from  the  confines  of  ^uch  a  system,  or  paralyse  it  so  with  horror  as 
to  give  it  over  helpless  into  the  power  of  the  tenipter.    It  seems 
to  have  been  some  such  conception  of  theology  inflicted  upon  him 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  ever  and  anon,  thrusting  out  its  grim 
form  to  glare  upon  his  soul,  that  almost  drove  the  great  mind  of 
John  Foster  into  jfnadness,  and  indeed  did  carry  him  upon  the 
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confioes  of  the  madness  of  rejecting  one  of  the  clearest  truths  of 
all  Kevealed  Theology/ the  eternal  punishment  of  sin.  And  how. 
could  d^  man  accept,  retain,  beUeve  both,  the  absolute,  inevitable^ 
unescapable,  created  necessity  of  sin,  and  eternal,  suffering  on  ac- 
count of  sin,  and  still  believe  in  the  itifinite  coodness  of  the  Au- 
thor of  such  a  system,  still  remain  unagonized  by  doubt,  not  driven 
to  utter  desperation  for  want  of  some  anchorage  to  his  soul  in  the 
attributes  of  a  God  of  infinite  benevolence.  The  exclusive  volun- 
tariness and  unnecessariness  of  sin  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  a  bene- 
volent creation  y  so  is  its  exceeding  and  infinite  sinfulness  and  de- 
testableness.  Better , believe  anything,  rather  than  not  believe  that 
God  is  infinitely  gopd.  Better  believe  that  by,  a  defect  of  Omni- 
potence God  could  not  have  avoided' sin,  rather  than  believe  that 
the  Crod  of  the  universe  is  such  a  person  as  prefers  sin,  and' makes 
it  necessary,  and  yet  punishes  men  for  being  the  creatures  of  his 
own  preference!  O,  if  there  ever  was  a  distortion  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Theology,  coming  from  the  very  smoke  of  tjie  pit,  it  is 
this!  And  perhaps,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  that  such  a  night- 
mare of  malignant  conception  should  weigh  upon  the  soul  under 
the  guise  of  Christianity,  no  language  can  tell  the  anguish,  the 
struggle,  the  convict,  the  fearfulness  and  horror  of  great  darkness, 
into  which  this  reprobate  caricature  of  God's  Theology  has  driven 
many  an  inquiring,  trembling,  penitent  mind ! 

We  must  believe  in  the  voluntariness  and  sinfulness  of  sin ; 
that  it  is  peither  a  necessity  created  in  man's  nature,  nor  imposed 
upoa  his  nature  by  his  circumstances,  nor  a  pardonable  imperfec- 
tion or  mistake ;  but  a  wickedness,  the  choice  and  persistence  of 
his  own  free  will  establishing  itself  against  God ;  or  else  we  make 
Revealed  Theology  an  incredible  thing,  and  Natural  Theology  the 
demonstration  of  a  supreme  malevolent  agency.     There  must  be 

S'  {ht  Tiews  of  sin,  to  make  either  Revealed  Theology  credible,  or 
atural  Theology  trustworthy  or  endurable.  Mistdces  here  have 
been  unquestionably'  the  source  of  greater  eiTor  and  evil,  both 
speculative  and  practical,  thian  can  be  described.  T)^  only  right 
observation-point,  from  which  to  view  all  theology,  natural  or  re- 
vealed, is  just  where  we  are,  in  the  abyss  of  human  guilt,  and  not 
where  we  njight  imagine  or  wish  ourselves  to  be;  and  there,  in 
those  depths,  a  risht  sense  of  sin  is  the  quadrant  of  the  soul,  with- 
out which,  indeed,  it  can  take  no  accurate  observation. 

For  again,  as  is  the  case  with  some,  if  your  system  makes  sin  a 
thing  which  suffering  exactly  pays  for  in  this  world,  and  is  just  its 
equivalent  all  through  life,  so  that  sufiering  is  but  the  wages  of  sin 
paid  now  in  full — this  again,  besides  being  a  papable  contr^^iptiou, 
of  God's  Word,  introduces  a  lie  into  your  Natural  Theology,  and 
upsets  all  its  conclusions  as  to  the  righteousness  of  God,  For  it 
is  as  clear  as  day  in  the  reality  of  thin^,  that  some  sins  receive 
no  wages  s^t  all  in  this  world,  while,  in  the  comparison,  oihQT  sins 
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are  vastly  overpaid.  Some  great  crimes  pass^  unpunished,  undis- 
covered, ev^n  up  to  death,  and.  the  executors  of  great  villanies 
riot  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  firuits  of  their  wickedness,  while^ 
truly  good  men  are  punished  for  their  very  goodness.  There  is, 
indeed,  under  this  view,  no  rule  whatever,  bat  a  perfJ^ct  confusion, 
a  chaos,  a  storm  of  right  and  wrong,  with  all  winds  blowing 
athwart  each  other,  and  contending  lor  the  mastery.  There  is 
•such  a  statQ  of  things,  that  ^eat  and  good  minds  have  been 
thrown  from,  their  balance  by  it,  and  have  well-nigh  relinquished 
their  belief  in  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  Gc3's  providence*] 
being  saved  only  by  the  interposition  of  the  assurance  that  all 
things  shall  be  righted  at  last^  ai^d  that  there  is  a  day  of  doom, 
when  the  wicked  shall  unfailingly  and  justly  be  punished,  and 
the  righteous  unfailingly  and  justly  be  rewarded.  But  if  your 
sihemie  of  Natural  Theology,  or  jrather  the  prepossessions  which 
you  bring  to  it  make  sin  a  thing  which  is  not  an  evil  nor  a  wick- 
edness, ae^enjing"  punishment  in  the  future  world,' than  you  are 
compelled  to  exclude  from  it  all  prediction  or  promise  of  such  re- 
tribution ;  for  that  which  it  would  be  unjust  for  God  to  inflict,  it 
would  be  unjust  for  God  to  threaten  ;  and  so  the .  very  intimations 
in  our  Natural  Theology  of  a  retribution  to  come,  are  arguments 
against  God's  goodness,  since  it  is  under  Grod's  constitution  of  our 
moral  nature  that  we  have  these  intimations,  and  they  cannot 
otherwise  he  considered  than  as  intimations  from  Him.  He  has, 
therefore,  according  to  this  scheme  of  the  nature  of  sin,  as  unde- 
serving of  future  punishment,  made  our  constitution  to  promise 
what  He  himself  denies;  and  to  predict  concerning  Him  what  is 
absolute  injustice. 

It  is  perfectly  undeniable  that  some  good  men  suffer  greatly, 
while  some  very  bad  men  suffer  very  little,  if  at  all.  There  never 
was  a  theory  broached,  more  palpably  contradicted  by  fact,  every 
step  of  the  way,  than  this,  in  the  Natural  Theology  of  some  men, 
that  sin  receives  its  retribution  as  it  goes  along.  If  this  vvere 
true,  then  is  God,  even  by  the  showing  of  His  own  Word,  an  un- 
just, partial  God — "  a  judge  of  evil  thoughts,"  accepting  the  per- 
sons of  men.  For  His  oWn  children,  under  the  guidance  of  His 
own  inspiration,  are  represented  reasoning  with  Him  on  this 
point.  Job,  Jeremiah,  David,  Asaph,  reiterate  the  question  : 
Wherefore  do  the  wicked  prosper?  Wherefore  are  all  they 
happy  that  deal  very  treacherously  ?  False  theologians  and 
forgers  of  lies,  like  Job's  friends,  may  undertake  to  answer  that 
the  wicked  do  not  prosper ;  but  it  is  palpable  that  they  do ;  and 
sometimes  the  prediction  in  their  own  consciences,  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  is  coming,  is  almost  the  only  ingredient  of  pain  or  Re- 
tribution in  their  cup.  And  the  only  possible  answer  to  such 
false  premises  and  such  questions,  is  that  of  Job,  David,  Asaph, 
and  Jeremiah  themselves,  that  the  wicked  are  reserved  to  the  day 
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of  punishment.  Mark  me,  and  be  astonished.  Even  when  I  re- 
member I .  am  afraid,  and  trembling  taket^  hold  on  my  flesh. 
Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea,  are  mighty  in 
power?  Have  ye  not  asked,  them  that  go  by  the  way ?  And  do 
ye  not  know  their  tokens,  that  the  wicked  Is  reserved  to  the  day 
of  destruction,  and  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  day  of  wrath  ? 
The  stifling  of  this  truth>  the  rejection  of  it  from  Natural  The- 
ology, the  not  attending  to  it,  or  the  denial  of  it  by  the  assertion 
that  the  wicked  receive  their  punishment  in  this  Kfe,  inevitably 
makes  Natural  Theology  a  falsification,  of  God.  It  makes  it 
speak  wickedly  for  Grod. 

And  therefore,  Natural  Theology  must  reco^ize  sin  as  sin; 
as  something  neithei*  pardonable  because  trifling,  nor  a  mere 
weakness,  nor  an  unavoidable  necessity,  but  an  enmity  again&t 
God,  and  a  selfishness  chosen  and  persisted  hi,  arid  a  voluntary 
depravity,  not  punished  here  in  this  world,  though  causing,  even 
here,  sdl  the  misery  that  mankind  ever  endure^  but  to  be  punished 
hereafter ;  a  state  of  guilt  and  consequent  ruin  in  man,  deserving 
all,  and  doubtless  more  than  all,  that  men's  consciences  and  fears 
ever  prejudge  in  regard  to  it.  For  the  judgment  of  the  criminal 
against  himself,  is  evei*  on  the  side  of  leniency ;  and  the  judg- 
ment of  men's  natural  conscience  against  sin,  and  their  predic- 
tions of  a  future  retribution,  are  to  be  taken  as  beneath  the 
truth. 

The  recognition,  therefore,  of  man  as  a  sinner,  deserving  of 
punishment,  which  he  does  not  receive  in  this  life,  but.  is  to  receive 
in  another,  is  the  only  way  to  clear  up  God's  character  a^  a  gov- 
ernor and  judge.  If  you  do  not  make  this  recognition,  you  faJsify 
even  the  light  of  nature,  and  you  manufacture  a  natural  theology 
which  must  give  the  lie  to  revealed  theology.  You  contradict  the 
undeniable  dear  aifirmations  of  the  system  of  nature,  and  you 

?epare  nature,  so  fabified,  to  appear  in  opposition  to  revelation. 
ou  make,  indeed,  a  ruin  of  all  Theology,  huiptian  and  Divine. 

Now,  to  complete  our  argument,  we  might  run  through  a  list  of 
solemn  quotationa  from  heathen  and  pagan  writers  themselves, 
declaring  the  dictates  of  Natural  Theology  without  the  Scriptui'es. 
Professor  Lewis  has  arrayed  them  in  a  manner,  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  never  been  accomplished  before,  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Divine  Attributes,  exhibited  in  the  Grecian  poetry  and  philo- 
sophy. 

''  runishment,"  the  ancients  said,  "  stalks  silently,  and  with  a 
slow  pace ;  it  will,  however,  at  last  overtake  the  wicked."  Arch- 
bishop Leighton  makes  a  striking  application  of  sentences  to  this 
purport  from  Seneca  and  Plutarch.  "The  good  man  God  accus- 
toms to  hardships,  and  prepares  him  for  himself.  But  the  luxu- 
rious, whom  he  seems  to  indulge  and  to  spare,  he  reserves  for 
evils  to  come.    For  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  think  any  one  '*  - 
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cepted.  The  man  who  has  been  long  spared,  will  at  last  have  his 
portion  of  misery ;  and  though  he  seems  to  have  escaped,  it  is 
only  delayed  for  a  time."  Plutarch  ih  this  matter  comes  very 
near  Xo  Peter.  "  If  he  who  transgresses  in  the  morning  is  pun- 
ished  in  the  evening,  you  will  not  sap  that  in  this  case  justice  is 
slow ;  but  to  God  a  whole  age^  or  even  several  ages,  are  but  as  one 
day  J*  We  shall  take  now  biit  two  more  of  those  instances  out 
of  many  to  our  purpose. 

Thus  says  Plat6  in  his  seventh  epistle  to  Dion;.  "  Thtis  ought 
we  alwa3rs  to  believe  those  ancient  and' sacred  words>  which  ae- 
clare  to  us  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  that  judges  are  appointed, 
and  that  they  pass  the  highest  sentences  of  condemnation,  when 
the  spirit  is  separate  from  the  body/'  In  a  still  mor0  striking  pas^ 
sage  from  the  Republic,  Plato  gives  us  the  most  express  declara- 
tion of  the  common  belief.  "For  well  know,  O  Socrates,  that 
when  one  supposes  himself  near  the  point  of  death,  there  enter 
into  his  soul  fears  and  anxieties  respecting  things  before  unheeded. 
For  then  the  old  traditions  concerning  Hell,  now  those  who  in 
this  life  have  been  guilty  of  wrong  must  there  suffer  the  penalty 
of  their  crimes,  torment  bid  soul.  He  looks  back  upon  his  past 
life,  and  if  he  finds  in  the  record  many  sins,  like  one  starting  from 
a  frightful  dreaign,  he  is  terrified  and  filled  with  foreboding  fears." 
"Compate  also  with  this,"  says  Professor  Lewis,  "the  terrific 
account  of  the  world  of  woe,  contained  in  the  teHth  book  of  the 
Republic,  and  6f  the  sufferings  of  that  wretched  and  incurable 
class,  who,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  writer,  neter  come  out, 
but  remain  to  all  eterfiity.  From  such  descriptions  as  tliese,  as 
Plutarch  tells  us,  Plato  was  chared  by  Cbrysippus  with  adhering 
too  clo^ely^to  the  popular  traditions,  and,  attempting  to  frighten 
mankind  with  the  fears  of  Hades."  Just  in  the  sime  way  in 
which  the  preachers  of  retribution  in  the  eternal  world  in  our  day 
are  disposed  of  in  some  quarters,  by  men  who  wish  in  their  tremb- 
ling souls  that  they  could  get  rid  of  the  truth  of  retribution,  by 
sneering  at  fire  atid  brimstone.  But  the  mockery  of  the  fool  at 
sin  cannot  keep  off  its  punishment,  nor  the  foreboding  terror  of 
that  punishment. 

That  God  is  revealed  in  nature  as  a  God  of  retribution,  the 
writings  of  the  heathen  abundantly  show.  .  The  attribute  of  re- 
tributive justice  they  made  a  separate  deity,  whose  conclusions 
and  awards  would  be  full  and  perfect  only  in  the  fiiture  world. 
They  gathered  this,  first,  from  the  admonitions  of  conscience 
within  them  ;  second,  from  those  judgments  of  God,. from  time  to 
time  falling  upon  mortals,  so  extreme  and  awful,  that  even  the 
most  darkened  minds  were  compelled  to  inter|H*et  them  asGod's  tes- 
timony, both  of  His  wrath  against  sin,  and  His  determination  to 
punish  it.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  these  judgments  are 
related  in  the  ScHptures ;  and  the  sacred  writer  adds  to  the  enu- 
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meration  of  them,  that  they  happened  as  examples,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  provinff  this  great  truth,  that  GkKl  is  reserving  the  un- 
just to  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  punished.  God's  judgments 
awaken  men^s  conscience,  and  set  it  powerfully  at  work.  They 
reveal  a  God  whd  oan  aild  will  punish  sin.  If  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah  had  been  i^Iated  in  profane  history  ahme, 
men  coukl  not  have  avoided  connecting  it  with  the  enormous 
wickedn^  of  those  c5ities,  and  viewing  it  as  an  example  of  over- 
taking vengeance.  But  in  regard  to  this  and  other  great  judjg- 
ments,  revelation  has  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  taught  us  dis- 
tinctly what  is  the  lesson  God  designs  to  impress,  tamely,  that  he 
is  a  God  who  will  by  no  means  plear  the  guilty,  but  reserves  the 
unjust  to  the  day  of  their  punishment.  It  is  well  remarked  by 
Professor  Lewis,  that  the  declaratiops  of  Plato  ste  the  sentiment 
of  the  common  mind  in  all  ages,  exhibiting  just  the  "same. views  of 
death,  and  the  same  apprehensions  of  future  retribution  as  now 
prevail,  and  ever  have  prevailed  among  mankind. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  sense  of  the  future  judgment  in  the  heart 
Every  sinful  bein^  is  conscious  of  it.  There  is  no  sin  ever  com- 
mitted, but  it  dimes  with  it  a  monition,  a  prediction,  I  shall  meet 
that  sin  again.  The  mind  travels  forward  with  the  speed  of 
thought,  fo  the  time  when  all  things  shall  pass  in  review.  The 
consideration  of  that  review  may  not  always  be  distinct  in  the 
oonsciousness ;  nay,  there  may  b^,  there  almost  always  is,  a 
shrinking  back  from  the  idea  of  the  future  judgment,  and  an  at- 
tempt to  avoid  its  -acknowledgment ;  but  the  ^idea  temains,  and 
cannot  be  struck  down  or  obliterated.  It  is  inwrought  and  in- 
delible in  the  NatunU  as  well  as  Revealed  Theology  and  con- 
Bciousness  of  mankind. 

There  are  times  when  these  alarms  of  retribution  sound  louder 
in  the  soul  tl^an  at  othets ;  times  when  its  deep  roar  is  like  the 
booming  thunder  of  a  distimt  ocean';  times  when,  if  vou  listen  at 
the  door  of  the  soul,  you  may  hear  it  reverberating  like  the  sound 
of  a  gofiff  in  subterrailean  caverns.  There  is  witfam  the  soul,  and 
«ver  win  be,  aa  instinctive  consciousness  of  future  retribution. 
The  power  with  which  this  feeling  is  engraven  on  the  soul,  the 
marked  place  it  occupies  in  the  domain  of  conscience,  the  instinc- 
tive drelad  of  dyin^,  tne  shrinking  back  from  the  eternal  world,  the 
gloom  in  which  uiat  world  is  shrouded  to  the  wicked  soul,  are 
among  the  undeniable  predictions  and  demonstrations  of  our  Nat- 
ural Theology.  If  thcv  world  to  come  were,  but  one  world,  and 
that  world  only  heaven,  whence  should  ever  enter  into  the  soul, 
and  have  such  universal  power  and  prominence  there,  the  thought 
and  dread  of  an  eternity  of  woe  ?  Aye !  it  is  the  dictate  of  natu- 
ral religion,  that  the  future  state  of  the  wicked  will  be  a  st^te  of 
misery.  It  is  one  of  those  insignia  of  man's  Divine  origin  and 
moral  nature,  which  nothing  can  obliterate ;  no  power  of  sin — no 
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redklessness  of  debauchery,  can  ever  wear  it  out ;  no  searedness 
of  conscieuce  is  proof-  against  it  All  men  fear  it^  and  so  all  men 
believe  it.  Guilt  is  a  dread  attendant.  Guilt  is  woe.  No  inscrip- 
tion of  natural  religion  is  in  broader  light  than  this.  Guilt  and 
woe  are  one.  They  are  sworn  friends.  One  tracks  the  other. 
You  never  see  them  alone.  Either  the  reality,  or  the  prediction 
of  the  reality,  justifjring  Gtwl, .  §aid  condemning'  the  guilty,  you 
always  find,  sometimes  both  the  consciousness  and  the  predic- 
tion, in  gloomy  embrace  within  the  soul,  produce  almost  the  ex- 
perience of  hell  beforehand. 

I  could  not  shaie  in  childish  prayec^ 

Nor  join  in  evening  hymn, 
Like  devil  of  the  pit  I  seemed,  '    ' 

'JViid  holy  cherubim. 

And  go^t  was  my  dread  chamberkia 

That  lighted  me  to  bed, 
And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round,  ^ 

«  With  fingers  bloody  red ! 

You  ihay  say  it  is  only  the  guilt  of  murder  that  is  fdlowed  by 
such  experience ;  but  there  are  hours  in  your  own  being  which 
tell  you  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  a  murderer,  in  order  to  hear 
within  youi^own  soul  the  roll  of  the  muffled  drum  summoning  you 
to  judgment.  Sin  of  every  kind,  your  sin,  all  sin,  unrepented,  un- 
annealed,  unpurged,  is  perdition.  It  is  not  the  Bible  alone  th$it 
tells  you  of  it.  God's  judgments  are  like  the  light  that  goeth  f<»rth 
in  regard  to  it ;  it  is  the  very  voice  of  universal,  outra^  nature ; 
the  instinctive  shuddering  and  dread  of  death  is  the  echo  of  that 
voice,  rolling  from  the  recesses  of  eternity.  Nature  cries  out 
through  all  her  works  that  sin  is  wofe !  Revelation  utters  a  corres- 
pondiu${  voice,  the  wa^es  of  sin  is  death !  It  is  heard  through  all 
heaven,  sin  is  woe !  It  reverberates  through  hell,  sin  is  woe!  It  is 
echoed  from  that  world  to  this,  in  thunder  that  makes  every  guilty 
soul  tremblci  sin  unrepented  of  is  death-  eternal ! 

We  have  then  the  following  stream  and  chain  of  the  demonstration 
in  our  Natural  Theology.  We  put  it  into  the  shape  of  its  succes- 
sive conclusions.— 1st.  The  constitution  and  course  or  system  of 
nature,  including  man  in  his  mind,  his  moral  character  and  entire 
development,  as  well  as  €rod  in  his  development  to  man,  apart  from 
his  Word.    Out  of  this  springs, 

ON   THE     ONE    SIDE,  ON   THE  OTHER, 

Man  as  a  moral  agent,  with  the 
God  as  a  moral  governor,  good,  ideas  of  God,immoi*tality,  accoun- 
wise  powerful,  righteous,  exer-  tability,  virtue,  vice,  judgment, 
cising  now  a  providential  gov-  retribution,  all  developed  as  a 
emmenty  which  is  to  go  on  for  manifest  possession  of  his  being 
ever.  and  operation  of  his  far-nities. 
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M^n  as  a  sinner  against  God, 
,       ;    -  .proved  by  his  own  conscience, 

God  hating  sln^  nroved  at  pre-  by  the   universal  admission   of 
sent  but  partially,  though  clearly,  the  race,  by  the  undeniable  real- 
ity, of  things. 

^   . .  -.    .         .,  Man  as  a  suffei^er  in  conse- 

God  inflicting  evi  on  accent  qu^rice  of  sin,  proved  again  by 

of  sin,  proved  by  all  the  suffer-  conscience,  and  the  direct  evi- 

ii«  that  exists.  dence  effect. 

But  man  again  as  suffering 

But,  God  partial  ia  ,«ch  in-  ^^^  ^t^S^^r^, 
flictiOB.  sometimes  sparing  the      j  ,^        -^      ,    ;      „^^    ^ 

kZ,fS  suff  r       ^  '"t«  j"«*'««  >°  perfection,  the  in- 

^  nocent  sometimes  suffering  while 

the  guilty  escape. 

Therefore,  God  waiting  to  ex-  .  ^^  ^^°'  "^^^'^  f  ^  ^^°i^*^' 
ecute  fully  all  lust  awards  unex-  «<>«  fr<>^  these  facts,  and  from 
ecuted  in  this  life,  by  and  by,  in  ^^^  PJf^^^^'Tu''^  *"  r  ^^?^f!^^^' 
due  season,  in  the  future  world.    ^^^^  ^  ^^"  ^^^^^^  interpose 

to  punish  sin. 

Tlie  Resuh,  more  than  all  others  palpable,  proved  also  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  faculties  and  the  experiences  of  the  humto  mind, 
supposed  active  itself  in  a  future  worW,  which  is  admrtled, 

RETRIBUTION. 

The  question  which  Natural  Theology  cannot  answer,  How  to 
be  saved  from  it  ?  The  point  where  Natural  Theology  stands 
gazing  into  the  eternal  world,  in  breathless,  solemn  fear  and  expec- 
tation. 

We  have  denominated  the  argument  in  our  Natural  Theology 
a  demonstration,  for  it  is  clear  that  whatever  demand  is  clearly 
made  by  our  Natural  Theology  is  of  that  nature. ,  If  it  teaches 
that  man,  as  a  sinner  against  God,  his  own  nature,  and  his  fellow- 
man,  has  not  received,  and  does  not  receive,  the  just  award  for  his 
deeds,  then  it  demands  such  an  award,  and  in  demanding  it  pre- 
dict* it,  and  in  predicting  it  demonstrates  it.  For,  unless  it  comes, 
God  is  not  righteous,  not  infinitely  g09d.  It  must  come,  will  comfe  ; 
as  certainly  as  Natural  Theology  (ifemonstrates  the  being  of  a  God,  ' 
so  certainly  it  demonstrates  a  future  retribution.  If  such  retri- 
bution were  not  a  reality,  considered  as  present  in,  the  reality  of 
things,  though  future  in  their  development,  then  the  demonstration 
of  a  God  would  fail.  Therefore  the  prediction  by  our  Natural 
Theology  of  a  future  retribution  is  actual  demonstration.    We 
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reason  just  thus  in  regard  to  sequences  and  relations  in  this  world. 
If  I  ^ee  a  man  kindling  a  flame  at  the  root  of  a  dry  tree  in  the 
forest,  or  see  him  lay  down  his  axe  at  the  root  of  such  a  tree,  and 
after  girding  himself  for  the  work,  begin  to  strike,  this  with  me^is 
demonstr£^tion  that  he  is  going  to  fell  the  tree.  K*  I  see  a  number 
of  workmen  under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  wealth,  building  a 
large  and  costly  house,  it  is  demonstration  to  my  mind  that  the 
house  is  meant  to  be^nhabited.  If  I  see  a  man  plunge  a  dagger 
into  the  heart  of  his  neighbor,  it  is  demonstration  to  my  mind  that 
he  intended  to  kill  his  neighbor. 

Or,  to  take  ^dother  line  of  illustration,  if  I  walk  alon^  the  streets 
of  some)  buried  but  excavated  city,  land  see  be^e  me  in  one  quar- 
ter a  nun|iber  of  sepulchral  monuments  with  memorial  inscriptions 
upon  them,  I  conolude  that  these  were  places  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead  ,*^  and  although  in^nterin^  these  monuments  I  finjd  no  vestiges 
of  dead  bo4ies,  this  does  not  m  the  l^ast  weaken  in  my  mind  the 
force  of  the  demonstration  that  the  tombs  once  contained  the  re« 
mains  of  the  dead,  or  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
them.  If  on  entering  those  monuments  I  find  an  urn,  with  a 
groove  at  the  top  to  receive  a  coyer,  it  is  den^onstration  that  the 
urn  originally  -  possessed  the  cover,  and  is  imperfect  Without  it. 
This  is  demonstration  towards  the  past,  although, the  past  in  those 
particulars,  is  as  unkne^wn  to  me  as  the  future,  br,  iS  I  find  anv- 
where  a  gold  box  with  a  groove  for  the  cover,  and  places  for  th^ 
hinges,  and  a  manifest  arran^ment  for  the  fastening,  although  the 
cover  camiot  be  founc^  it  is  demonstration  to  my  mind  that  there 
was  or  is  a  cover  somewhere ;  the  cover  may  be  irretrievably  lost^ 
but  I  know  as  certainly  that  it  belonged  to  the  box,  as  I  know 
that  the  box  is  before  me.  Or,  if  I  so  into  a  jeweller's  shop,  and 
find  a  curious  ring,  with  acafVify  in  the  center  K>r  the  stone,  I  know 
that  a  stone  is  to  be  placed  in  that  ring,  although  the  master  of 
the  shop  may  say  nothing  to  me  of  his' design  in  regard  to  it.  Or, 
if  I  go  into  the  shop- of  a  bookbinder,  and  there  see  the  sheets  ojf 
many  copies  of  the  Bible  in  process  of  folding  and  sewing  t<^ether^ 
it  is  demonstration  to  me  that  those  books  are  to  be  bound,  and 
that  w^en  bound,  the  sheet?  which  I  do  not  there  see  will  be  found 
bound  up  in  them.    This' is  demonstration  in  regard  to  the  future. 

Now  apply  the  same  principles  ,t6  Natural  Theology.  I  find,  as 
it  Were,  a  system  without  the  cover  ;  but  there  is  a  place  for  the 
cover,  and  the  mind  is  satisfied  with  the  proof  that  there  must  be 
a  cover.  I  find  a  system  as  it  were  in  loose  sheets,  and  those 
sheets  before  me  tell  me  of  other  sheets  that  are  to  be  added. 
I  know  that  it  ia  to  be  bound,  and  that  when  it  is  bound,!  shall 
find  the  sheets  that  are  missing.  I  find  God's  Ring  of  Providence 
in  the  great  workshop  of  the  Master ;  but  the  stone  I  do  not  see ; 
I  see  iM  place  for  it,  and  I  know  that  when  the  ring  is  perfected, 
it  will  be  there.    I  find  in  Natural  Theology  this  requisition  and 
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prediction  of  a  ^eat  consummation,  a  just  and  final  award  for 
characters  and  deeds,  which  must  have  such  a  retribution.  I 
know  that  it  will  come,  as  certainly  as  I  know  th?it  I  am  in  my 
Master's  workshop,  in  the  creation  of  my  Maker*.  I  see  many 
things  which  I  cannot  understand,  but  I  know  that  everything  has 
a  righteous  design  and  meaning,  and  I  know  that  God  does  not  say 
one  thing  in  his^Vorks,  and  a  contradictory  thing  in  his  providence, 
nor  one  thing  in  his  providence,  and  a  contradictory  thing  in  his 
Word. 

It  may  perhaps  be  answered,  that  all  this  derponstration  of  a 
future  retribution  in  Natural  Theology  is  still  but  mere  probabili- 
ty, because  no  man  has  yet  gone  into  the  eternal  world  and  re- 
turned, under  the  system  of  nature.  But  we  affirm  it  is  actual 
demonstration,  and  not  mere  probability,  because,  without  the  pre- 
dicted result,  God  is  not  just.  Therefore  it  is  not  mere  probabili- 
ty, but  demonstration.  If  the  fesult  predicted  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  be  immaterial  in  regard  to  God's  character,  then,  indeed 
the  proof  would  be  mere  probability.  It  might  be  so,  and  it  might 
not. '  But  the  attributes  of  God  already  known  require  the  predic- 
ted result,  and  therefore  the  prediction  is  demonstration. 

The  iron  clamp  of  Natural  Theology  upon  the  soul  is  that  of 
guilt  and  retribution,  and  the  command  of  Natural  Theology  is 
repentance.  But  nature  has  no  promise  of  pardon,  does  not  even 
say  that  pardon  is  possible.  Here,  on  this  dreadful  darknes^,  rises 
the  Sun  of  Kighteousness  upon  the  soul.     Here  comes  in  the  gos- 

rel,  bringing  hfe  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  atonement, 
hear  many  good  things  from  Plato  and  \he  heathen  moraliists,  said 
a  holy  man  and  profound  writer,  but  I  never  hfear  anything  like 
the  sweetpess  of  the  sentence,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye'  that  la-bor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  giv«  you  rest." 

Neither  is  there  any  anticipation  of  that  sentence,  nor  any  fore- 
shadowing of  it  ip  Natural  Theology,  but  the  reverse.  There  is  the 
flaming  sword,  turniiig  every  way  in  the  gate  of  Eden,  forbidding 
all  access,  but  no  gentle  form  inviting  us  within.  Our  Natural 
Theology  brings  us  to  the  threshhold  of  the  eternal  world,  and 
leaves  us  there,  to  gaze  at  the  only  reality  absolutely  demonstrated 
from  nature,  as  awaiting  us  in  that  worldf,  namely,  Ketribution. 

The  next  ^uestioP  which  the  soul  seems  to  raise,  and  about 
which  the  universal  conscience  of  mankind  is  exercised,  is  not  so 
much  how  to  avoid  that  retribution;  for  the  sense  of  it  lies  upon 
the  soul  as  an  inevitable  reality  ;  but,  how  that  retribution  is  to 
be  exercised  ?  The  imagination  of  mankind  under  the  power  of  a 
guilty  consciousness,  has  wrought  out  a  thousand  terrible  external 
suppositions,  and  predictions,  and  is  indeed  the  mother  of  almost  all 
the  superstitions,  as  well  as  truthful^uesses  in  the  world ;  for  super- 
stition is  simply  the  work  of  an  angry  conscience  in  nature's  sinful- 
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ness  and  ignorance,  or  of  a  powerful  imagination  goaded  on  by 
conscience,  and  excited  to  almost  preternatural  exercise. 

But  when  reason  pauses,  as  it  sometimes  does,  and  turns  from 
outward  imaginings  to  inHvard  realities,  Jt  finds  already  in  exist- 
ence and  in  partial  operation,  even  in  this  world,  powers  and  caus- 
es enough  for  a  great  infliction  ofpiinishment,  or  of  justice,  if  car- 
ried only  as  they  are  into  the  eternal  world..  We  find  the  human 
constitution  itself  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  that  its  ex- 
amination sustains  and  carries  out  the  conviction  and  prediction 
of  punishmentr  by  showing  us  what  may  be,  even  in  ourselves,  the 
agents  of  such  punishment.  We  find  that  «ven  in  this  world  by 
far  the  greater  portion  oCthe  suffering  we  endure  comes  from  our- 
selves. We  find  in  mankind,  in  ourselves,  an  individual  con- 
science of  such  power,  that  beneath  its  rule  it  is  only  necessary  to 
be  guilty,  ia order  to  be  miserable.  There  are  indeed  great  exter- 
nal evils  and  sufferings,  which  are  the  consequences  of  sin;  pain, 
sickness,  poverty,  the  lo6s  of  friends,  the  penalties  of  human  law, 
all  are  sources  of  sufferings ;  but  the  suffering  would  be,  compara- 
tively, very  little,  were  the  mind  at  peace  with  God,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  sen^c  of  God's  favof .  It  is  the  inward  guilt,  unrest,  tor- 
ment and  foreboding  of  the  soul,  that  nAke  external  suffering  what 
it  is.  So  that,  allowing  ^the  constitution  of  nature  to  remain,  as 
to  all  external  suffering,  precisely  as  it  now  is,  if  yet  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  were  a  race  of  pure,  gentle,  loving  beings,  sub- 
missive tp  God,  with  an  innocent  and  quiet  conscience,  and  seek- 
ing and  delighting  in  one  another's  happiness,  external  suffering 
would  scarcely  be  felt,  as  such,  atd  this  world  would  be  very  like 
heaven,  eVen  with  all  its  present  e!xtemal  sufferings  in  full  exist* 
ence.  And  on  the  other  hand,  Jet  the  sinful  passions  of  men  have 
their  full  development,  let  the  natural  depravity  of  mankind  ope- 
rate unrestrained,  and  this  world,  without  any  other  cause,  even 
in  spite  of  its  external,  enjoyments,  would  be  very  like  what  our 
most  direfulimaginings  conpeive  of  the  misery  of  hell. 

Now  then  it  is  manifest  that,  carried  as  we  are  into  the  eternal 
world,  we  must  have  there  the  same  elements  of  suffering  within 
us,  tiecause  the  same  guilty  pature  and  con^ience  that  we,  have 
here.  But  our  reason  tells  us  that  our  silffering,  even  of  this  kind, 
in  this  world,  is  but  restrained  and  partial,  and  that  in  the  world 
of  perfect  development  and  retribution  it  must  be  complete;  and 
we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves  how  it  maybe  accomplished? 
We  cannot  help  forecasting  our  situation  and  experience  in  the 
presence  of  a  just  and  holy  God.  We  canot  help  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  in  such  presence,  in  the  eternal  world,  simply  and 
only  as  we  are,  all  consideration  of  the  infliction  of  external  penalty 
being  led  aside,  there  must  be  in  ourselves  the  experience  of  mis- 
ery. We  ask  what  elements  or  agents  are  there  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  the  discovery  and  experience  of  which. 
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now,  prove  to  us  that  they  are  adapted  for  the  perfect  experience, 
hereafter,  of  what  we  deserve,  that  they  are  wondrous  instrOmen- 
talities  of  a  perfect  retribution  for  all  the  evil  of  our  characters  and 
doings.  What  elements  are  there  now,  indeed,  develop^  but  in 
part,  but  which,  when  developed  iii  their  strength  and  perfection, 
seem  adeqiiate  to  do  even  God's  own  work  oi  judgment  and  of 
retribution.     ' 

We  find  them,  even  in  our  intellectual  nature,  considered  apart 
from  the  awful  fact  of  our  guilt,  and  before  the  question  of  desert 
or  conscience  in  our  moral  nature,  an  assurance  of  the  presetva- 
tion  of  all  the  materials  of  judgment.  We  find  an  assurance  of 
the  perfect  representation  of  all  our  character  and  doings.  We 
find  a  machinery  provided,  so  to  speak,  which  will  bring  into  view, 
and  into  renewed  experience^  all  the  developments  of  our  being, 
on  which  it  is  requisite  that  judgment  be  pft^sed,  and  sentence  or 
verdict  awarded.  We  find  the  fearful  and  wonderful  development 
of  MEMORY,  by  which  the  next  itiost  perf<^ct  consciousness  and  pos- 
session of  our  being,  after  that  of  present  existence,  is  that  of  our 
past  existence^;  which  itself  may  be,  the  whole  of  it,  an  eternal 
now,  and  eternal  present  consciousness  and  possession,  bv  the 
working  of  this  power.  Next  after  what  is,  is  that  which  has 
been ;  and  from  that  Mrhich  has  been  and  is,  comes  that  which  is 
to  be.  The  foundation  of  the  nature  of  our  future^  existence  is 
the  preservation  of  our  past ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  past  is  a 
demonstration,  not  erf  the  Divine  omniscience  only,  but  of  our  own 
intellectual  constitution.  The  two  demonstrations  from  the  Di- 
vine omniscience  and  the  human  memory,  are  both  referred  to  in 
that  wonderful  (passage  in  the  wonderful  book  of  Ecclesiastes,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  as  a  system  of  Natural  Theology ; 
*'  That  which  hath  been  is  now ;  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath 
already  been ;  and  God  requireth  that  which  is  past." 

There  are  five  great  realities  that  constitute  the  body  -of  our 
practical  theology,  known  partly  from  experience,  and  partly  from 
God : — Remembrance,  Remorse,  Repentance,  Redemption,  Rfetri- 
bution.  Three  of  these  belong  to  our  Natural  Theology,  are 
either  developed  or  clearly  demonstrated  there,  namely,  remem- 
braiioe,  remorse,  retribution.  But  the  other  two  belong  to  Re- 
vealed Theology,  namely,  repentance  and  redemption.  Consider- 
ed  under  another  classification  of  deep  interest,  remembrance  and 
remorse  are  of  man ;  retribution  is  a  demand  of  man  from  God, 
and  a  work  both  of  God  and  man  ;  repentance  is  a  demand  of  God 
fro^  man,  and  a  work  of  God  in  man  ;  but  redemption  is  the  work 
ONLY  of  God,  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God,  the  infinite  glory  of 
God. 

Now  to  trace  the  passage  of  these  from  one  to  the  other ;  re- 
membrance leads  inevitably  to  remorse,  and  remorse  to  retribu- 
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tion.  But  the  passage  from  remorse  to  retribution,  which  is  the  legiti- 
mate chain  and  paisage  in  Natural  Theology,  from  the  first  step  to 
the  last,  may  be  intercepted  by  Revealed  Theology,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  repentance,  leading  to  and  resting  tq  r^emption,  this  side 
of  retribution.  It  may  be>;  but  that  passt^e,  though  made  possible, 
and  ofiered  and  ur^ed,  by  Gkkl's  mercy  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  is 
not  inevitable.  There  is  no  natural  nor  inevitable  connection  be- 
tween remorse  and  repentance.  RememJbrance  leads  unfailingly  to 
remorse,  but  remorse  does  not  lead  un&tilingly  to  repentance,  but, 
for  the  inost  part,  passing  over  both  repentance  and  redemption, 
disbelieving,  or  neglecting  and  rejecting  both,  plunges,  as  in  the 
case  of  Juaas,  into  the  depths  of  eternal  retribution.  And  tjiere  is 
nothing  behind  retributioti.  Retribution  is  the  last  thing.  Every 
other  thing  stands  betweep  it  and  the  soul,  to  keep  the  spul  away 
from  it.  Gkxl  has  piit  everything  before  it,  every  development, 
everv  experience,  every  effort  of  mercy,  every  instruction  and  ad- 
monition of  nature  and  of  revjelation,  the  interposition  of  promise, 
of  threatening,  of  expostulation,  of  law,  of  crace,  of  providence,  of 
truth,  of  discipline,  of  partial  suflering,  all  things  possible  in  the 
constitution  and  course  of  nature,  God  ha^  put  l^ore  retribution, 
and  in  the  way  of  it.  The  thunderincs  and  lightenings  of  Sinai, 
the  warning  judgments  of  God's  wratn,  before  the  perfect  execu- 
tion of  it,  the  pestilence  going  before  him,  and  burning  .coals  at  his 
feet,  the  nations  driven  ^  asunder,  the  everlasting  mountains  scat- 
tered, the  deep  uttering  his  voice,  the  deluge  and  the  earthquake, 
the  fiery  brimstone-light  of  burning  cities,  all  these  things  are  in- 
tervencKl  of  Gfod  in  the  way  of  retribution  to  keep  men  from  ad- 
vancing into  it.  But  above  all,  the  cross  uplifted  between  hea- 
ven and  earth,  the  God  Incarnate  stretched  upon^  it,  the  sublime 
mvsteries  and  amazements  of  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh,  the  scheme 
of*^^  salvation,  and  the  agencies  of  the  universe  engaged .  in  it,  all 
stand  before  the  last  dread  reality  of  retribution  ;  so  that  the  soul 
has  to  storm  its  way,  as  it  were,  through  the  successive  barriers  of 
the  delay  of  Gkxl's  justice,  the  trial  of  God^s  goodness,  and  the 
work  of  redemption  itself,  before  it  arrives  at  this  last  thing. 

But  retribution  is  the  last  thing.  Arrived  at  that,  there  is  noth- 
ing else  to  experience.  The  soul  has  gone^  as  it  were,  to  the  betr 
tom  of  eternity,,  and  will  find  no  further  element  or  mode  of  exist- 
ence. There  is  no  return.  The  only  way  into  redemption  is  from 
this  side,  through  repentance ;  but  from  retribution  to  redemption 
there  is  no  way  back.  There  is  a  way  from  repentance  to  redemjp- 
tion,  and  redemption  was  appointed  both  to  make  repentance  pos- 
sible and  available,  and  to  render  possible  an  avoidance  of  retribu- 
tion. If  there  could  have  been  redemption  by  retribution,  no  other 
redemption  than  retribution  would  have  been  heeded.  Redemption 
was  not  instituted  to  make  retribution  available^  but  to  avoid  ret- 
ribution, because  retribution  is  that  ultimate  state,  from  which  there 
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is  BO  return.  It  is  precisely  because  of  this  last  ingredieot  in  ret- 
ribution, because  of  its  ultimateness  and ,  eternal  dreadfulness,  that 
the  occasion  becomes  worthy  of  the  interposition  of  such  an  in- 
finite  scheme  of  grace  as  that  of  redemption,  by  which,  through 
repentance,  that  eteplal  reality  of  retribution  may  be  avoided.  The 
eternity  and  ui^changeableness  of  retribution  justify  the  sacrifice 
even  of  the  Son  of  &xl  upon  the  cross,  to  reoder  possible*  the  sal- 
vation of  those  who  will  repent. 

In  this  view,  and  it  is  the  only  possible  view  m  this  direction, 
retribution  is  the  foundation  of  redemptioh ;  ijuit  is,  it  is  the  iie- 
cessity  and  certaipty  of  retribution,  wnicb  have  made  redemption 
necessary  and  fit.  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  Son, 
that  whosoever  would  Relieve  in  him  might  not  perish.  Here  the 
thing  represented  as  the  cause  c^  redemption,  the -object, of  it,  is, 
th&t  men  might  not  perish.  That  is,  they  would  inevitably  perish 
without  redemption,  or  in  other  words  would  go  on  to  meet  the 
retribution  of  eternity,  from  which  eternal  retribution  it  is  the 
object  of  redemption  to  save  them. 

The  first  great  development  in  our  intellectual  nature,^k>oking 
towards  the  judgment,  is  Remembrance.  The  first  great  develop- 
ment in  our  guUty  nature,  is  that  of  Conscience.  But  we  should 
have  known  nothing  about  what  we  call  conscience,  had  it  not 
been  for  sin.  It  is  a  rehnarkable  testimony  of  the  state  of  human 
nature,  that  the  very  term  conscience  is  indissolubly  associated 
with,  and  almost  springs  out  of,  the  idea  of  sin.  The  mere  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  could  never  have  made  any  approximation 
to  our  idea  of  conscience.  The  consciousness  ot  sin  constitutes 
X\\^  power  of  conscience,  and  we  find  thus  developed  a  faculty  in 
our  nature,  which  by  itself  alone  works  out  a  kind  of  retribution, 
even  now.  But  this  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  the  retribution, 
which  the  consciousness  of  sin  compels  us  to  expect.  Conscience 
is  the  Judge,  not  the  Avenger ;  it  is  the.  declaration  of  desert,  and 
the  promise  of  retribution,  but  not  the  accomplishment  Con- 
science is  not  the  Executor  of  Qod's  law,  but  the  accuser  of  the 
sotil  for  having  violated  it  Conscience  is  the  Attorney  Greneral, 
the  officer  who  draws  up  and  brings  against  the  soul  the  mdictment 
of  its  guift.  Then  there  must  be  the  trial,  then  the  execution  of 
the  sentence.  The  consideration  of  the  sentence  will  come  up 
under  the  article  of  retribution  ;  and.  meanwhile,  in  our  enquiries 
as  to  the  ^ou7er  of  retribution  with  which  the  operations  of  con- 
science are  by  themselves  invested,  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  we  are  not  supposing  conscience  itself  to  be  the  last 
retribution,  however  great  and  important  may  be  the  part  which 
we  may  find  conscience  playing  in  that  retribution.  >  But  the  more 
distinct  consideration  of  the  nature  and  power  of  conscience  must 
come  in  under  the  article  of  Remorse. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  that  part  of  the  constitu* 
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tion  of  the  human  [mind,  through  which  conscience  itself  works,, 
and  on  which  the  reality  of  the  judgment  would  seem  to  depend  ; 
that  part  of  our  constitution  whicn  renders  certain  the  supply  and 
presentation  of  materials  for  conscience  and  the  judgment  to  act 
upon.  That  part  is  the  Memory.  Conscience  acts  by  remem- 
brance, and  without  it  would  be  divested  of  all  her  retrospective 
power.  By  remembrance  conscience  becomes  at  every  step  the 
consciousness  of  past  sin,  or  the  past  consciousness  of  sin,  renew- 
ed in  present  consciousness.  By  remembrance  the  consciousness 
of  sin  is  rendered  eternal.  Without  remembrance  there  could  be 
no  consciousness  of  sin,  except  at  the  instant  fieeting  interval  of 
time,  in  which  sin  is  actually  in  commission.  The  moment  the 
sin  is  past,  there  would  cease,  without  remembrance,  to  be  any  con- 
sciousness of  it.  Reflection  upon  it  would  be  impossible,  and 
therefore  the  sight  and  sense  of  its  sinfulness  would  be^  impossible. 
For  it  is  only  on  reflection  thieit  the  sinner  ever  sees  and  feels 
truly  his  guilt.  The  excitement  of  sinful  motive,  and  the  strength 
and  passion  of  design,  intent  upon  accomplishing  an  object,  very 
much  prevent  the  sense  of  sin  during  its  commission,  so  that  it  is 
only  after  the  commission  that  conscience  begins  her  active  pow- 
er. There  was  a  warning  power  beforehand,  but  the  retributive 
power  not  till  afterwards. 

What,  then,  is  the  power  of  the  Memory  ?  How  does  it  work  ? 
By  what  circumstances  is  it  afl^cted  i  What  reason  have  we  to 
suppose  that  it  is  eternal  ?  All  these  become  questions,  of  a  deep 
and  solemn  interest,  when  we  put  them  looking  at  our  destiny  in 
the  eternal  world.  Our  memory  might  almost  be  described  as  the 
power  of  Omniscience,  and  Omi^ipreeenee  at  every  part  of  the  cir- 
cle of  being,  in  which  we  have  had  existence ;  so  rapid  is  its  op- 
eration, so  minute  its  action.  It  is  that  faculty  or  operation  of  the 
mind,  by  which  'we  recall,  our  past  experience ;  that  mysterious 
power,  by  which  we  may  live  over  again  our  past  life,  and  do  live 
it  over  algain,  in  all  its  vividness. .  It  is  that  faculty  by  which  we 
recollect;  but  what  is  it  to  recollect?  Separate  the  word  into  its 
elements.  £e^coHect,  to  collect  again  lyhat  has  been  scattered,  to 
gather  together  what  has  been  dispersed.  The  mind  does  this,  as 
a  master  among  its  treasures ;  the  mind  collects  again  under  its 
own  suryey,  into  its  own  present  experience,  the  materials  and 
steps  of  its  past  experience,  its  past  knowledge^  no  matter  how 
widely  they  have  been  strown  abroad. 

It  is  that  faculty  or  power,  1)y  which  w^  retrace  our  past  life,  go 
over  it  again,  not  merely  retouch  it,  as  a  painter  might  retrace  an 
old  faded  painting,  but  r^track  it,  rene^v  it,  reviving  its  past  reali- 
ties and  impressions,  and  travel  again  among  them.  It  is  that  fac* 
ulty  by  which  we  remember.  But  what. is  it  to  rc-member  ?  It 
is  to  unite,  in  their  true  relation  and  place,  the  misplaced  or  forgot* 
ten  facts  and  experiences  of  past  existence,  not  iperely  to  recollect 
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them,  but  to  member  them  together  in  their  'trueVelative  arrange- 
ment, to  re-member  them.  It  is  not  merely  to  remind  ourselves 
of  them,  to  reinstate  them  in  the  mind,  but  to  re-mind  them,  to  re- 
new them  as  parts  of  the  mind's  present  consciousness,  and  as  it 
were,  throw  the  mind  into  them.  In  this  sense,  remembrance  may 
denote  a  higher  exercise  of  the  memory  than  mere  recoUection, 
which  may  be  a  re-gathering  without  a  re-placing. 

The  Memory  is  a  powernd  and  capacious  faculty.  Even  in 
this  world,  with  so  many  hindrances,  in  an  imperfect  development, 
its  manifestation  of  tenacity  and  vastness  is  sometimes,  prodigious. 
There  have  been  men,  who  have  seemed  to  remember  everything, 
and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  noeroory  can  and 
does  retain  all  past  experience.  And  by  this  we  mean  not  merely 
experience  of  men  and  things  in  personal  life,  with  which  we  be- 
come acquainted,  but  all  things  that  have  ever  passed  through  the 
mind,  ever  occupied  a  place  in  the  consciousness.  All  books,  all 
knowledges  gained  in  any  way,  all  words  and  movements  of  the. 
soul,  either  in  recieivin^  or  transmitting  impressions,  all  conversa- 
tions, and  all  trains  of  feeling  and  reflection,  and  all  thoughts  trans- 
mitted, may  be  retained  in  the  mind,  so  retained  at  least,  and  link- 
ed with  its  being,  as  to  be  under  complete  command  of  the  mem- 
ory, capalble  of  being  brought  up  again  into  notice  and  existence 
of  the  mind,  a^nd  liable  at  any  time  to  be  reproduced,  and  not  only 
so,  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  set  the  mind  back,  as  it  were,  living  its 
past  life  over  again.  This  power  may  transport  the  whole  being 
into  a  past  period  of  existence,  vtrith  all  the  associated  events  and 
characters  darting  their  influences  again  upon  the  soul,  and  all  the 
associated  thoughts  and  feelings  clustering  again  around  it,  in  all 
their  original  freshness  and  vividness.  We  seeand  know  this  to 
be  done  sometimes  in  this  world.  The  way  in  which  it  is  accom- 
plished may  seem  under  no  law,  a  matter  atmost  of  mere  chance, 
the  steps  are  so  hidden  and  unobserved.  The  secret  links  that 
bind  thoughts  and  thingd  together  being  unnoticed,  the  starting  of 
such  invi^le  scenery  into  existence  seems  something  of  a  super- 
natural character,  not  to  be  accounted  for. 
4  A  man  shall  be  walking^  alone,  beneath  the  stars,  by  the  sea-side, 
among  the  trees,  on  a  lonely  mountain,  anywhere  inaeed,  and  ever 
so  far  removed  from  his  customary  associations ;  when,  from  some 
slight  secret  connection  of  thought  and  feeling,  some  mysterious  in- 
visible suggestion  by  a  circumstance  not  possible  to  be  traced, 
there  shall  suddenly  gather  around  his  mind  a  past  world  of  expe- 
rience and  associations.  It  shall  come  upon  him, so  powerfuly 
and  so  suddenly,  that  it  shall  be  as  if  a  circle  of  forms  and  intelli- 
gences, acting  and  conversing,  had  suddenly,  at  the  bidding  of 
Omnipotence,  filled  the  air  around  him.  And  yet  he  cannot  trace 
the  incomprehensible  power  of  identity  and  relation  in  past  and 
present  existence,  that  brought  all  this  so  suddenly  into  being.    But 
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it  reveals  to  him  a  power  of  his  nature,  a  capacity  and  activity  of 
memory,  a  law  of  intelligent  existence,  which  may  well  lead  him 
to  exclaim,  I  am  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made.  Sometimes  the 
mind  of  a  sinful  man  is  hurried  by  this  law,  which  acts  with  a  oer- 
tainty  afid  power  as  fixed  as  the  laWs  that  whirl  on  the  swift  spheres 
of  Gfod's  universe,  back  into  a  far  distant  period  of  life,  into  the 
presence  of  some  distinct  but  long  forgotten  act  of  sin ;  it  may  be 
a  word,  a  fraud,  a  theft,  an  injustice,  a  cruelty,  a  sin  against  Ood  or 
man  ;  and  he  is  made  to  confront,  it,  and  stands,  as  it  were,  alone  in 
the  universe,  with  nothing  but  his  sin  and  himself  in  company,  and 
gazes  at  it  as  if  insensible  to  all  things  ^Ise,  and  sees  it  not  ooly 
as  he  then  saw  it,  when  first  he  gave  it  being,  but  in  newjights> 
in  relations  before  unnoticed,  unimagined.  Now  let  the  Deity  but 
commission  this  power  to  take  the  sinner  thus  in  the  eternal 
world  over  the  circle  of  his  past  sinful  experience,  and  at  eveiy 
step  let  merely  the  judgmQnt  of  the  man  against  himself  be  recoitl- 
ed,  and  then  let  the  law  and  the  condemnation  be  announced  to 
the  universe,  and  assuredly  there  would  be  need  of  no  other  expo- 
sition to  justify  the  processes  of  Divine  retribution. 

Looking  at  this  matter  with  reference  to  the  eternal  world,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  ^w  world  remembrance,  is  in 
fact  the  great  spontaneous  occupation  and  operation  of  our  intel- 
lect.   Our  processes  of  induction  and  of  reasoning  are  carried  on 
from  what  we  remember ;  from  materials,  which  memory  fur- 
nishes, all  the  fabrics  of  our  busy  powers  are  woven.    Remem- 
brance constitutes  almost  the  whole  body  of  our  literature;  the 
world  of  thought  jand  feeling,  of  imagination  and  of  genius,  grow 
out  of  it.    We  are  ever  living  in  remembrance.    The  whole 
history  of  our  race  is  remembrance.    The  past  is  all  remembrance. 
Our  projections  of  ourselves  into  the  future,  and  our  compulsions 
of  the  future  into  the  sphieire  of  the  present,  are  all  based  upon 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  jfnateriaJs,  of  remembrance.    Man 
may  be  defined  as  a  remembering  being,  and  a  reasoning  beii^ 
only  through  remembrance.     Every  addition  to  the  stores  of 
memory  constitutes,  according  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
remembering  agent,  an  additional  source  of  future  happiness  or 
misery,  an  extension  of  the  circle  of  experience  and  of  voluntary 
being,  which  the  soul  is  still  to  be  occupied  in  reflecting  upon, 
retracing,  and  Out  of  it  still  forecasting  and  demonstratmg  the 
future.     Just  so  must  it  be  in  the  eternal  ^orld.    Every  added 
interval  of  existence  then,  ^very  age  and  every  cycle  of  ages  will 
form,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soul,  as  holy  in  God's 
image,  or  sinful^in  its  unregenerate  own,  additional  material  of 
memory,  additional  provinces  of  past  existence  approximating  for- 
ever to  the  reality  ot  a  past  eternity,  over  which  the  mind  will  be 
ceaselessly  winging    its  solemn  retros^ctive   flight,  and  from 
which  it  will  be  forecasting,  from  broader,  vaster,  mightier  con- 
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elusions  of  the  past,  still  Taster,  more  interminable,  ihore  demon- 
strable incursions  of  expectation  into  the  future.  So,  from  the 
weight  of  tlie  experience  of  thousand,  thousand  ages  past,  the  holy 
soul  will  be  able  to  demonstrate,  and  will  be  ever  forecasting,  the 
blissful  experience,  and  the  sinful  soul  the  gloomy  and  terrible  ex- 
perience of  thousand  ages  to.  come.  The  present  thus  ties 
together  both  the  past  and  the  future  in  our  existence,  and  makes 
it  in  sbme  respects  an  eternal  Now. 

As  to  the  vividness  and  minuteness  with  which  men's  past 
lives  iims  c6me  back  to  them  in  this  world,  much  depends  upon 
the  weakness  or  power  of  the  law  of  association  in  individual 
minds ;  for  it  is  upon  the  law  of  association  mainly  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  memory  depend ;  a  law  which  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  trace  with  reference  4o  the-^security  by  which  God  has  pro- 
vided in  ourselves  for  the  appearance  of  all  things  at  the  judg^ 
ment,  in  proper  order  and  fulness  and  unity.    What  we  see  and 
experience  in  this  world  shows  us  with  what  anlasjing  power  and 
comprehensive  extent  this  law  may  act  in  the  eternal  worU, 
where  every  hindrance  is  removed,  and  the  mind  shall  be  at 
leisfure,-  under  guidance  of  this  law,  to  travel  broodingly  over  its   . 
whole  past  existence.     And  just  so  the  prodigious  capacity  of 
some  men's  voluntary  memory,  in  this  world,  when  they  set 
themselves  to  the  exercise  and  improvement  of  this  faculty, 
shows  what  may  be  done  with  it  ill  the  eternal  world.    It  can  re- 
tain, we  have  reason  to  believe,  all  past  experience.    This  con- 
clusion is  almost  demonstrable  from  the  various  and  ii^teresting 
phenomena  of  involuntary  memory     As  persons  in  a  momentary 
swoon  or  trance  have  sometimes  lived  what  has  seemed  a  life- 
time in  a  moment,  so  persons  in  a  state  of  drowning  have  had 
the  scenes  of  their  whole  life  developed  to  their  consciences  (a 
phenomenon  well  known,  wd  quite  familiar,  though  sometimes 
most  extraordinary,)  as  if  the  whole  transactions  of  the  judgment 
were  passing  in  ^an  incredibly  swift  interval.    ^Persons  drawing 
near  to  deatn  not  unfrequently  remember  the  minutest  incidents 
of  childhood,  or  thin^  of  later  life  long  utterly  forgotten.    And 
solemn  and  awful  it  is  to  see  with  what  tenacity  and  power  the 
minute  recdlections  of  guilt  cling  to  the  soul. 

I  knew  a  rich  old  man  dying,  who  suddenly  sent  to  a  poor 
widow  the  price  of  an  iron  crow-bar,  of  which  he  had  defrauded 
her  many  years  before.  A  mountain  of  iron  lays  not  so  heavy  on 
the  eartn,  as  the  remembrance  of  one  sin  on  a  guilty  man's  con- 
science, when  nearing  the  passage  into  the  eternal  worid.  ^  No 
human  being  beheld  the  Circumstance  of  the  transfer  of  that  iron- 
bar  fromthb  possession  of  that  poor  widow  into  the  possession  of 
that  rich  man.  It  mi^ht  have  been  at  first  a  simple  act  of  bor- 
rowing, with  the  intention  to  return  still  deferred,  till  the  iron-bar 
became  mventoried,  as  it  were^  as  a  fixture  of  the  rich  man's 
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own.    Bat  conscience  and  the  memory  glide  not  over  life  so  su- 
perficially, as  i3fien  might  wish,  in  their  selfish,  careless  disregard 
of  what  belongs  to  others.    Conscience  and  the  memory  caooe  to  the 
dying  man's  bedside,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  now  do  with 
the  poor  widow's  iron-bar,  and.  the  soul  was  compelled  to  its  de- 
cision.   But  if  there  be  such  minuteness  of  recollection,  and  such 
power  of  conscience  in  little  things,  how  much  more  in  greater 
things,  in  all  schemes  of  fraiid  and  injustice,  planned  and  execut- 
^  in  whatever  apparent  security.    Security  ?    There  ia  an  om- 
nipresent Conscience,  aiKl  an  all-recording  Memory,  that  con- 
stitutes not  only  a  security,  but  a  certainty,  of  retribution  for  your 
guilt,  an  assurance  infallible  for  its  knowledge  and  discovery ;  but 
there  can  be  no  possibity  of  security  against  it ;  there,  is  an  assu- 
rance infallible  for  its  knowledge  and  discovery^  in  your  own  be- 
ing; but  there  is  no  possibility  of  concealment^  there  is  no  such 
thing  ag  success  in  guilt,  or  iem  escape  from  its  consequences. 
Even  if  you  coukl  keep  it  from  ,the  knowledge  of  others,  you  do 
not  keep  the  key  of  your  own  memory;  you  are  not  the  master 
of  its  possessions,  to  confine  them  or  bid  them  forth  at  your  will. 
You  may  shut  the  chest,  in  which  you  think  to  keep  buried  in  the 
<javes  of  memory  your  secret  sins ;  you  may  lock  it,  and  throw 
away  the  key ;  but  Conscience  will  wrench  it  open,  and  scatter 
its  letters  of  shame  to  the  eye  of  the  universe.    It  may  be  a  Safe 
against  all  ordinary  fires  of  human  investigation,  and  even  provi- 
dential discovery ;  but  put  it  into  the  fires  of  conscience,  and,  it 
shrivelsilike  a  scroll.    Or  if  it  were  even  possible  that  the  fires  of 
conscience  could  not  touch  it,  then  there  are  the  fires  of  the  Last 
Day. 

Our  subject  now  becomes  intensely  interesting  and  solemn,  in 
the  light  of  the  law  of  association,  and  we  are  not  willing  to  dis- 
miss it  with  a  merely  general  or  superficial  survey.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject full  of  points,  from  which  the  fires  of  God's  expostulations 
against  sin,  shoot  off*  in  eveij  direction  ;. lines  of  waming»  in  Mr. 
iter's  striking  language;  infinitely  more  formidable  than  material 
fire.  For,  what  one  portion  of  his  past  existence  is  then,  from  which 
the  tyrant  conscience  of  the  sinner,  by  her  agent,  memory,  will 
not  evoke  the  buried  forms  of  guilt,  and  the  materials  of  condem- 
nation ?  What  one  portion  is  there,  from  which  conscience  does 
not  predict,  and  demonstrate  as  inevitable,  a  future  complete 
Retribution  ?  Therefore;  the  voice  from  the  whole  past  deep  of  a 
man's  existence  is  j^perpetual  warning  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  Sometimes  there  are  great  reefs  of  guilt,  where  the  surges 
break  and  roar  with  incessant  thunder ;  and  even  if  the  reefs  of 
a  man's  sins  be  so  deep  buried  in  the  waste  of  waters,  that  no 
hui:nan  eye  ever  sees  their  rugged  prominences>  still  there  is  a 
roar  of  the  sea  above  them.  In  moments  of  silence  or  of  unex- 
pected thoughtfitlness,  a  man  hears  it,  and  knows  its  prediction. 
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its  warning,  even  though,  amidst  the  whirl  of  business,  of  care,  of 

fain,  of  revelry,  of  pleasure,  ordinarily  and  profoundly  insensi- 
le.  If  he  would  stand  still  amidst  the  roar  of  life,  and  listen  to 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  Gbd,  stand  still  and  hear  what  God 
says  to  him,  what  his  own  being  says  to  him,  he  would  oftener 
turn  at  that  voice,  and  flee  where  Christ  beckons  him. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
PAUL  BEFORE  THE  AREOPAGUS, 

Bj  AlABKi.  Ammpt,  N*w  York. 

Among  all  the  reasons  that  have  been  all^d  to  favor  the  study  of, 
the  old  heathen  authors,  the  strongest  and  best  is  that  which  the 
great  lights  of  the  church  have  ever  held  as  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  their  practice  in  the  diligent  comparison  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane authors.  It  is  this.  In  those  authors  ahne  we  are  able  to 
learn  most  fully  what  man  will  do  when  left  free  from  the  restraints 
of  the  Divine  Word  and  its  ministry.  In  the  gospel  we  have  Gk)d 
humanized ;  while  in  heathenisn?  we  have  man  deified.  Of  this 
point,  no  mkn  seems  ever  to  have  been  more  fully  aware  than  th^ 
great  apostle  to  theGrentiles ;  and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  imitate  bis 
example,  and  make  ourselves  masters  of  heathen  learning ;  that  we 
too  may  know  what  man  is  when  left  without  a  special  revelation, 
and  what  has  been  the  influence  of  Heathefiism  upon  Christianity 
itself,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time. 

Natural  Theology  has  been  substantially  the  same  in  all  nations  , 
and  through  every  age.  Proclus,  in  commenting  upon  the  Ti- 
maeus,  tells  us  that  there  has  been  ever  less  doubt  and  controversy 
concerning  the  one  God  than  concerning  the  many  gods;  and 
Maximus  Tvrius,  in  oft-quoted  words,  afiirms  the  sense  of  the  whole 
pagan  world  to  be,  that  there  is  one  God,  the  King  and  Father  of 
all,  and  many  gods,  the  isons  of  God,  reigning  together  with  God. 

But  when  we  come  to  what  Varro  and  Scaevola  name  Politicied 
and  Mythical  Theology,  the  cTonfusion  is  endless  and  without  rem- 
edy ;  and  all  the  teachings  of  their  natural  theology  prove  but 
words  without  life,  through,  the  want  of  that  requisite  discipline  the 
church  alone  can  furnish,  and  that  influence  of  his  Spirit  that  (W 
has  never  vouchsafed  to  suqh  as,  in  any  age  and  for  any  cause, 
turn  from  his  word  and  ordinances  to  the  inventions  or  perversions , 
of  men. 

Thus  heathenism  in  its  politics,  mythology/ and  philosophy,  af- 
fords a  foil  to  Christianity.     Without  it  we  should  never  have 
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known  out  of  what  depths  of  darkness  and  moral  debasement 
the  Cross  has  delivered  us ;  and  with  it  we  shall  be  saved  from 
"  wandering  alter"  that  most  terrible  and  apostate  Power  thathasclad 
himself  in  the  "armor of  light,"  only  the  more  to  contend  against 
Grod,  and  "  wear  out  the  paints  of  the  Most  High/'  till  the  Son  shall 
consume  him  and  his  allies  "  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  plaip  and  unlearned  men  were 
chosen  as  apostles  to  the  mor^  remote  and  rude  nations,  as  well  as 
to  the  body  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  dispersion,  yet  for  the  more  ^ 
polished  nations  about  the  Levai^t  one  was  preferred  who  Knew 
heathenism,  not  only  as' Jews  knQW  it,  bu4  as  the  heathens  them- 
selves knew  it ;  thus  not  only  commending  to  them,  on  their  own 
principles  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  clearing  it  from  their  objec- 
tions by  peans  of  their  own  dialectics^  while  be  reproved  them  for 
the  practice^  of  vices  that  they  knew  to  be  damnable;  but  leaving 
us  alsa  aa  example  by  which  we  may  be  taught  that  we  should 
never  despise  any  proper  means  of  enlightening  our  fellow-men,  and 
above  all  that  we  should  not  neglect  th^  study  of  that  heathenism 
which  in  his  time  afforded  the  apostles  of  our  faith  no  insignificant 
share  of  help  and  hindrance  in  their  work.  '  Paul,  by  knowing 
heathenism,  throdgh  we  know  not  ho^v  much  study,  and  the  passing  of 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  heathen  city. of  Tarsus,  knew  hpw  to 
approach  th^  mind  of  the  heathen  a$  if  he  were  one  of  themselves, 
at  the  same  time  he  could  justify  to  himself  a  proper  contempt  for 
their  metaphysical  subtleties  as  tending  to  no  end  but  to  "  darken 
counsel  by  words  without  knowledge."  - 

Thus  at  the  opening  of  his  wpnderful  argument  concerning  jus- 
tification by  faith,  in  his.tpistle  to  the  Romans,  he  brings  to  the 
minds  of  all  welt- read  men  all  that  Homer  iand  the  Greeks,  and, 
after  them,  the  Romans,  with  the  priests  of  Babylon,.  Tyre,  and 
Egypt,  have  ever  written,  when  they  declare  pod  to  be  known  by 
means  of  his  works  and  providence,  and  the  violators  of  his  laws 
to, be  justly  deserving  of  eternal  death  ;  while  he  exposes  their  vices 
in  all  their  original  horror,  and  accuses  them  of  raising  to  the  dig- 
nity of  gods  such  as  exceeded. other  ^en  in  the  pactice  of  them  ; 
by  which  they  deified  vice  itself.  So  in  his  defence  against  the 
false  reasopers  that  troubled  the  church  in  Corinth  with  subtle  and 
vain  questions,  .while  they  ridiculed  the  plainness  and  directness  of 
his  tea6bing,  ^s  wanting  in  the  art  and  elegrance  of  the  highest 
rhetoric,  he  blows  upon  the  whole  world  of  their  philosophers,  as 
ipen  of  words  and  nothing  more,  from  which  reproach  he  will  ex- 
cept none,  not  even  Socrates,  and. Plato ;  since  even  their  superior 
knowledge  in  divine  things  never  emancipated  them  from  the  thrall 
of  error,  nor  was  accompanied  with  the  virtue  to  put  in  practice 
what  they  knew ;  after  which  he  affirms  that  his  teaching  was  ac- 
cording to  Grod's  Spirit,  and  accompanied  by  a  power  and  influence 
that  helped  and  enabled  the  weakest  under  Christian  discipline  to 
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outdo  in  fact  what  the  highest  efforts  of  Grecian  genius  had  nerer 
presented  as  possible  to  a  human  being. 

But  perhaps  nowhere  has  even  Paul  shewn  himself  so  great,  as 
when  before  the  court  of  Areopagus  he  declares,  to  that  grave  and 
venerable  assembly,  the  supremacy  of  God  to  the  displacement  of 
all  their  gods  and  heroes  for  the  mediatorial  rule  of  one  \vho  should 
raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world  in  his  own  right,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  declared  with  p6wer  by  His  own  resurrection  from  the  grave. 
In  this  we  scarce  kno«s^  which  most  to  admire,  the  boldness  or  the 
address  of  our  apostle.  ^-  -, 

-  It  was  by  this  same  dreadful  ass^mblaffe;  and  under  the  same 
laws,  that  Socrates  had  been  doomed  to  death,  on  the  ground  that 
he  had  taught  the  worship  of  strange  gods ;  when  hd^had  given  to 
the  gods  of  Jiis  city' only  strange  names,  borrowed  from  the  rituals 
of  Egypt  and  the  East.  For  what  the  Greeks  held  to  signify  by  a 
perversioti  of  his  words  &  dog  and  a  goose  {f*^  t6p  xvpa  xai  riif  xn*'^) 
we  are  told  by  Porphyry  in  his  book  De  Abstinentia,  and  Plato  in 
his  Gorgias,  to  have  been  an  Egyptiain  god  ;  that  Plutarch  in  Isis 
and  Osiris  . affirms  to  be  the  same  with  the  Grecian  Hermes; 
doubtless  the  same  as  the  Chinn  or  Remphan  of  the  Scriptures,  who, 
like  the  other  gods  of  heathenism,  was  sometinies  m^le  and  some- 
times  female ;  whence  Socrates  gave  the  name  in  both  forms. 

But  when  Paul,  after  being  for  some,  tirpe  the  butt  of  ridicule  for 
all  the  wits  of  Athens,  at  length  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
authorities,  and  the  officers  of  the  laws  haled^him  away  to  that  ter*- 
rible  Judgment-seat,  where,  iii  the  darkness  of  night,  either  alone 
by  himself  or  by  the  aid  of  an  advocate  not  to  be  procured  without 
a  cost  beyond  the  means  of  an  apostle  to  meet,  he  must  plead  for 
his  life ;  and  in  so  doing  avoid  all  appeal  to  the  JDassions  of  his 
judges,  and  confine  himself  solely  to  the  facts  of  the  law,^then  was 
the  hour  for  the  greatest  reasoner  in  the  world  to  show  himself 
capable  of  filling  the  most  trying  position  possible,  and  not  only,b^ 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  arguments  ever  constructed,  prove  his 
teaching  to  be  iii  strict  conformity  with  the  Atheriiah  laws,  but  to 
shew  himself  superior  to.  the.  gravest  and  most  learned  of  their  philo- 
sophers, in  discoursing  of  the  nature  and"  worship  of  God.  His  suc- 
cess proved  complete.  Not  only  was.he  himself  cleared  of  all  blame 
by  the  decision  of  the  court,  but,  as  beseems  the  favorite  apostle  of 
Him  who  "led  captivity  captive,"  he  bore  away  with  him  one  even 
from  among  his  judges,  and  the  name  of  '^  Dionysius  the  Aredpa- 

fite,'^  has  tecome  as  inseparable  from  that  of  Paul,  as  Damon  from 
ythias,  or  Jonathan  from  David. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  show  that  in  Paul's  defence  before  his 
judges  there  are  to  be  found  all  the  parts  of  a  regular  discourse  ; 
though  there  is  nothing  more  perfect  as  a  model  of  forensic  elo- 
quence than  the'speectes  of  Patil  always  are  ;  but  to  develop  the 
leading  characteristics  of  bis  plea  and  argument,  as  it  must  have 
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affected  his  hearer? ;  in  order  that  we  may^  be  able  with  more  cer- 
tainty to  perceive  what^helps  and  what  hindrances  the  gospel  met 
in  the  heathenism  of  t^^  apostolic  age*  ■ 

It  is  saying  little,  when  we  affirm  that  ther^  is  nothing  extant  iu 
the  oratory  of  the  Gentile  world,  that  shows  such  an  opening  to  a 
discourse  as  in  this  oif  Paul.  When  Tertullus  appeared  before 
Felix  as  Paul's  accuser,  it  was  with  consummcUe  art,  but  with  a 
strain  of  adulation  offensive  to  a  man  of  just  feeling.  When  Cicero 
would  impeach  Yerres,  he  begins  by  assuring  the  judges  they  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  proving  how  false  or  how  true  is  the  com- 
mpn  impression  that  they  wcjre  not  inaccessible  to  corruption — a 
compliment  savoring  rather  of  insult  thaa  of  flattery.  But  when 
Paul  seeks  to  propitiate  the  ffOod-^will  of  his  judges,  he  remembers 
his  own  dignity  as  an  apostle,  and  the  gravity  of  his  judges,  and 
says  nothing  that  can,  by^the  most  distant  implicatipn,  be  taken  to 
justify  the  will- worship  of  the  heathen,  noc  anythitig  to  afford  the 
most  fastidious  a  gfound  p{  offence.  Hence  he  chooses  a  form  of 
words  that  may  import  ^compliment  of  the  highest  order,  while  it 
may  also  be  understood  to  convey  a  delicate  re^nroof  of  excessive 
veneration  for  many  gods;  but  of  this  no,  idea  can  be  formed 
from  a  translatiop. 

For  it  is  well  kno>yn  that  dsiaUfaifuavia  may  be  taken  no  less  for. 
the  unwprthy  fear  men  are  prone  tp  entertain  of  created  spirits  and 
the  mere  phantasms  of  a  disordered  imagination,  such  as  is  usually 
understood  by  superstition,  than  for  that  veneration  foi;  the  su- 
preme Deity,  which  is  becoming  in  creatures,  and  is  commonly 
named  religion.  For  though  Osoi  xai  daiftopss  gods  and  demons, 
are  often  taken  together  to  signify  the  greater  and  lesser  hero  and 
angel^gods  of  Paganism,  yet  often  has  dut^y  the  sense  of  Osb^  or 
God;  as  in  the  fragments  of  Callimachus,  "  If  thou  knowest  God, 
this  also  thou  knowest  that  the  divinity  (iSat/Moyi)  is  almighty." 
Vide  in  Homer  U.  1.  98.  In  like  manner  w  da^fidpiov  is  used  for 
the  supreme  God.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Aristotle,  "  God  (  t6  Sat/io- 
vio)  is  envioiis,"  i. ,  e.  allows  no  man  to  be  prosperous  without 
mixing  ills  with  his  condition.  And  in  Epictetus;  *'  Commit  all  to 
Qod  (jS  daifsovigf)  and  his  providence."  Also  in  Isocrates — "  Wor- 
ship God  {to  df^ijiiviov)  at  all  times,  but  especiairy  with  the  city  in 
her  public  sacrifices.."  And  in  Demosthenes — "  The  Gods  {oi  dt(^ 
and  the  Deity  (to  dMin6v^ov)  will  note  him  that  gives  not  a  just 
sentence."  Orat.  ntqi  nagangea^eUti  p.  266,  Basil  1532  fol.  So  as 
to  Socrates  in  Plato,  we  find  him  arguing  with  Melitus  that  he 
was  no  atheist,  though  his  enemies  so  held  him ;  and  he  says  that  he 
has  been  acknowledged  to  assert  the  existence  of  something  divine 

idatfiovMi)  whence  he  must  also  have  taught  the  being  of  gods 
^aifiqvag,) 

According  to  this  view  then,  we  shall  make  Paul  sav,  ''O  men 
of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  exceedingly  devout " 
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He  then  givei  a  reason  for  his  opinion  in  these  words,  "  For  as  I 
was  passing  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  saw  an  altar  wjth  this 
inscription,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD."  It  is  asserted  that 
there  were  many  such  altars  consecrated  to  unknown  deities  in 
and  around  Athens.  For  when  any  public  calamity  was  not  re- 
moved by  the  invbca^tion  of  gods  known  by  name  to  the  laws,  it 
was  custonuiry  to  let  go  the  victims  into  (he  fields,  or  along  the 
public  ways,  and  wherever  they  stopped  there  to  sacrifice  them 
'^  to  the  ppopitious  unknown  Ood."  And  this,  though  it  might  in 
many  cases  be  only  one  of  the  ordinary  gods,  yet  we  are  too  well 
assured  to  doubt  4hat  it  was  often  no  other  than  the  true  God. 
Indeed,  had  it  been  aught  else  than  the  Supreme  Deity  to  wnom 
the  Atheni^  altar  Paul  foiind  Was  erected,  he  would  have  ^net 
with  only  contempt  for  snaking  mention  of  it;- since  he  directly 
assorts  it  ^tid  basels  upon  it  his  plea  of  not  guilty  in  the  matter  of 
declaring  a  God  and  a  worship  unrecognized  by  the  laws  of  their 
city.  Fecit  immediately  follows,  "  Whotid  ye  worship  as  unknown, 
him  I  declareaiito  you.  >      vv*^t*< 

It  is  not  possible  to  exceed  the  heathen  writers  in  the  variety 
and  appositeness  of  names  they  attribute  to  God ;  with  whom  he 
is  the  Maker,  the  PrincpandchiefRulerof  the  worW,  the  first  Grod, 
the  great  G^od,  the  greatest  God,  the  Most  High,  the  supreme  of 
gods,  the  highest  Gp^,  the  chief  God,  the  God  of  gods,  the  Princi- 
pie  of  Principles,  the  First  Cause,  he  that  generated  the  whole 
world,  'he  that  rules  the  universe^  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Lord 
of  all,  the  God  over  all,  the  ingenerate,  self-originated,  and  seh-ex- 
istent  Deity,  unity  and  goodness  itself,  that  which  is  above  essence, 
or  superessential,  that  which  is  above  mind  or  understanding,  the 
supreme  and  eternal,  immutable  and  imperishable,  the  beginning, 
and  middle  ttnd  end  of  aU  things,  and  infinite  mpre  of  the  same  kind. 
But  one  of  the  famous  modes  of  representing  God,  i&  that  mention* 
ed  by  Paul  himself,  when  he  describes  him  as  nahied  The  Unknown^. 
This  we  find  also  among^ our  sacred  writers,  see  Prov.  80:  4;  Job 
11 :  7.  Among  the  Egyptians  Isis  was  never  unveiled ;  and  the 
sacred  Trinity  Damascius  affirms  (according  to  Eudemus  and 
Eryubinus)  to  have  been  honored  among  them  as  a  darkness 
ab6ve  all  knowledge  and  understanding,  oc  an  unknown  darkneto 
to  be  thrice  repeated.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  cite  Lactantius, 
Aulus  Gellius,  Tertullianus  and  others,  to  show  that  the  heathen 
universally  in  the  deeper  emotions  of  their  souls,  or  in  times- of 
great  danger,  as  anearthquaki^,  were  used  to  invoke  hot  the  gods> 
but  the  Unknown  or  Invisible  Grod :  though  after  the  danger  was 
past  they  would  flock  to  the  temples  of  their  inferior  gods  and  pour 
out  to  them  their  libations. 

Thus  Paul,  by  one  great  master-stroke,  showed  himself  clear  of 
declaring  a  God  not  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  Atheas,  or  the 
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empire.  **  Him  that  ye  worship  as  the  Unknown  Ghxl  declare  I 
unto  you." 

But  bis  defence  is  not  yet  complete.^ .  He  stands  accused  of  set- 
ting up  as  new  J  gods,  Jesus  and  Anastasis,  or  the.  Resurrection ; 
that  they  deem  certain  deities  of  oriental  mysticism;  and  of  this 
he  is  now  called  ta  speak.  Howshall  he  dispone  of  such  a  charge  ? 
He  worships  Christ  as6od-man;  how  shall  he  escape  with  his 
life  if  he  acknowledge  this  r^  Surely  there  is  no  Atheniian  or  Ro* 
man  law  that  decrees  worship  to  Christ.  Here  then  is  a  dilemma; 
which  horn  shiedl  he  choose  ? 

He  has  opened  his  cause  wisely  by  making  the  God  he  declares 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Athenian's  "  Unknown  God;"  and  he  is 
thus  prepared  to  vindicate  himself,  should  there  be  occasion,  for 
honoring  Christ  as  God ;  because  as  God  he  is  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  Athens.  He  is  the  "  Unknown  God  "  n,ow  manifested. and 
shining  forth  to  all  creatures  in  a  human  form.  We^hall  perceive 
in  the  sequel  that  he  does  npt  actually  do^this.  It  was  sufficient 
for  his  purpose  to  speak  of  Christ  as  merely  a  man  raised  frohj  the 
dead  and  appointed  to  act  as  judge  of  the  world  ;  though  in  doing 
this  he  comes  so  near  to  disclosing  the  Divinity  of  Christ  that  we 
are  astonished  to  find  no  suspicion  expressed  ;  bat  some  at  once 
begin  to  rail  on  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  ;  while  others  desire 
tothear  more  of  the  matter  at  another  time.  He  cannot  be  cen- 
sured for  preaching*  Jesus  as. raised  up  instead  of  ^acus,  MinoSt 
Rhadamanthus,  or  Cato  to  be  the,  divine  medium  of  judgment  to 
the  whole  world;  and  his  Anastasis  proves  no  goddess,  but  a 
chan^  of  human  bodies  from  death  to  life. 

It  is  an  important  law  of  rhetoric,  that  in  a  discourse  nothina  is 
to  be  introduced  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  case  in  hatul.  Pfo 
advocate  should  raise  a  poipt  of  law,  or  use  a  fact,  not  called  for 
in  making  out  a  just  cause,  ^o  no  minister  of  the  gospel  should 
indulge  in  a  loose  and  rambling  style  of  argument;  it  lays  him 
Men  to  criticism,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  force  of  his  discourse. 
We  know  of  no  more  perfect  examples  of  strict  adherence  to  this 
rule  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ,  for  ex* 
ample,  when  called  upon  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrectipn 
to  human  bodies  before  the  mbltitude,  attempted  not  to  show  that 
all  shall  rfse  from  the  dead  ;  but  instead  he  used  merely  the^  laii- 
gui^e  that  was  then  current  among  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
nation,  many  of  whom  affirmed  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (as 
Josephus  informs  us)  to  be  the  privilege  of  noine  but  good  men ; 
whence  he  says,  "They  that  are  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  like  the  angels."  So 
Paul  before  the  Areopagus,  had  no  occasion  to  declare  the  supreme 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  except  by  assigning  him  the  work  of 
nidging  the  world,  not  by  lot,  as  the  heathen  judges  are  held  to 
bave^  done,  though  divinely  direc^ted,  but  by  divine  wisdom  ;  as 
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his  judgment  is  to  be  ^  in  righteousness/'  and  not  according  to  any 
mere  arbitrary  laws  or  conventional  customs,  the  only  measures 
usual  in  the  judgments  of  men,  or,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  assigned 
to  the  heathen  judges  of  departed  souls. 

And  yet,  had  there  been  occasion  to  speak  explicitty  upon  this 
head  (and  we  probably  have  only  the  substance  of  his  defence) 
there  wa?  no  ground  for  cavil  in  tpfe  heathen  mind.  All  their  gods, 
and  all  the  things  of  nature,  were  mere' incarnations  and  embodi- 
ments of  the  supreme  Deity  ;  and  that  some  m^n  >  was  expected 
about  this  time  to  be,  in  a'  higher  sense  than  any  before  nim,  a 
visible  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  there  is  no  occasion  to  prove. 
So  that  inallprobabilitv  the  Athenians  understood  Paul  to  assert 
tliat  incarnation  as  fulfilled  in  Jesus  ;  though  theymo$tly  regarded 
it  as  a  pretence  based  upon  grounds  too  little  known  or  too  slight 
to  deserve  their  notice. 

But  we  may  notice  here  that  in  all  the  choicest  oratory  of  the 
heathen  world  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  splendor,  the 
majesty,  the  dignity,  with  which  that  wonderful  man  entered  upon 
his  explanation  of  Christ  and  the  Resinrection.     "  €iod  tliat  mad 
the  world  and  alt  things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaves 
and  earth,  dwelleth  not  confined  in  templet  made  with  hands ;  nei- 
ther is  worshipped  with  the  hands  of  men  as  though  he  were  in 
need  of  anything,  since  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things  ;  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation ;  that  they -should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  ^hey  might  feel,  after  him  and  find  him 
though  he  be  not  far  firom  every  one  of  us ;  for'  in  him  we  liv*. 
and  move  and  have  our  bein^ ;  as  certain  aiso  of  your  own  poets 
have  said.  For  we  are  also  his  offspring.'* 

With  what  emotions  of  iulmiratipn  and  astonishment  must  that 
learned  and  grave  auditory  have  listened^ to  this  discourse  from 
one  whom  they  deemed  a  barbarian  and  a  fanatic  J  With  what 
delicacy  does  he  reprove  their  idblisms,  their  splendid  temple  ser- 
vice, and  all  those  things  of  a  religious  kind  of  which  they  were 
vain !  Those  ererlastrng  edifices,  dedicated  to  a  hundred  gods, 
with  their  wonderful  statuary — the  master  works  of  Phidias,  or 
Praxiteles,  and  that  even  in  their  ruin  challenge  the  iulmiration  of 
the  world-*-an  surround  him  with  their  splendor,  and  the  conclave  ' 
of  superior  deities  kiok  blank  upon  him  from  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon, lest  from  his  fluent  lips  leap  forth  some  word  that  should 
change  them  to  dust,  and  disgrace  the  deities  of  Olympus  by  tend- 
ing them  down  together  to  groan  upon  burning  rocks  where  the 
fugitive  demons  of  Emped odes  lie  chained  in  eternal  torments. 

Yet  was  there  not  found  a  single  listener  who  could  note  a  fault 
in  our  apostle's  doctrine.  The  Epicurean  could  not  deny  God 
to  be  "a  living  one,  that  hath  all  happiness  with  incorruptibility,** 
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though  he  might  make  him  material  and  not  a  spirit^.and^holfl  fast 
to  the  dreams  of  Democritusij  Leucippus»  and  Protagoras,  that  ex- 
cluded a  God,  and  substituted  mere  Chance  in  the  formation  of  th^ 
world ;  or  to  that  of  Strato  of  Lampsacus  who  would  have  the 
world  formed  by  a  jiving  and  active  but  senseless  nature,  produc- 
ing all  forms  and  bodies  according  to  some  natural  necessary  order 
or  law.  The  Stoic,  after  Heraclitus,  would  derive  .all  things 
from  God  as  a  spiritual  fire,  while  the  admirers  of  Anaximenes 
would  have  God  create  all  things  from  air;  and  the  disciples  of 
Thalep  made  wateri  or  watery  slime,,  the  matter  of  which  all 
things  were  formed  by  that  Deity,  whom  he  named  the,  eldest  of 
beings  and  eternal.  The'  Peripatetic  would,, indeed,  have  the 
world  eternal,  yet  an  eternal  work  of  God,  whom  he  made  thp 
most  self-suflScient  and  self-happy  of  beings;  while'  the  whole 
universe,  and  all  the  higher  gods,  were  but  perpetual,  and  eternal 
"productions  or  eradiations  from  God."  The  followers  of  Plato 
could  find  nothing  to  censure  in  the  doctrine  of  a  God  infinitely 
transcendent  and  removed  from  created  things,,  since  their  master 
would  have  it  so,  and  nr\ade  the  world  to  be  enlivened  and  ordered 
by  a  holy  and  spiritual  nature.  •      ^ 

The  delicate  iiony  of  Socrates  would  still  remain  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all,  wherein  he  ridicules  the  popular  notions  concerning 
the  worship  of  God,  as  if  he  needed  au^ht  from  men*  Nor  were 
they  ignorant  of  that  remarkable  expression  in  the  author  of  the 
book  De  Coelo,  commonly  imputed  to  Aristotle,  wherein  the  su- 
preme God,  and  his  mogt  exalted  ministers,  are  described  as  resid- 
ing in  a  calm  and  mild  region  beyond  all  vacuum  and  time,  inac- 
cessible to  change,  or  death,  or  any  other  accident  of  this  perish- 
able life,  not  confined  to  pjace,  or  modified  by  motion,  but  strong^ 
calm,  and  passionless,  and  endued  with  the  highest  and  most  self- 
sufficient  life,  to  last  through  all  eternity. 

For.  although  they  erected  statues  iand  sacrificed  on  altars  to. 
the  supreme  Deity  from  remote  ages,  yet  was  it  universally  under- 
stood that  He  was  not  like  anything  corporeal,  and  that  he  needed 
not  any  of  such  things  as  were  offered  in  sacrifice.  Por  heathen- 
ism consisted  in  the  commixture  of  creature  worship  with  the 
worship  of  God';'  or  else  in  the  deification  of  nature  in  its  parts  a» 
manifestations  of  God  in  his  works)  and  so  parts  of  Him.  For 
the  former  view  we  have  the  current  of  heathen*  Je wbh,  and 
Christian  writers ;  as  when  we  hear  Maximus  Tyrius,  -and  Plato 
^ak  of  the  gods  a?  co-reigners  with  God;  ,or  as  Seneca  in  Lac- 
tantius  affirms,  that  God  generated  the  gods. to  be  ministers  of  His 
kingdon;),  while  He  himself  intended  through  the  whoje. 
Maimonides  (in  Mqre  Nevpchim  1  :  36,)  affirms  that  statues  and 
images  were  designed  to  represent  creatures  who  were  mediators 
between  men  and  God.  Lactantius  urges  upon  Hierocles  the 
absurdity  of  assailing  Christians  for  the  worship  of  one  God,  that 
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he  and  all  others  amang  the  heathen  professed  to  hold  as  infinitely 
above  all  the  inferior  gods,  saying,  *' You  affirm  that  there  be  gods, 
and  yet  you  subject  and  enslave  them  to  that  Gkxl  whose  religion 
you  assay  to  destroy. 

The  latter  vieW,  that  make  the  parts  of  the  world  to  be  honored 
as  if  they  were  parts  of  (Sod  and  manifestations  pf  Him,  is  con- 
tained in  an  epistle  of  Maximus  Madan^ensis  to  St.  Austin,  wherein 
he  says  of  Gkxl—"  His  virtues  diffiised  .through  the  whole  world 
(since  we  know  not  his  proper  name)  we  intoke  by^  inany  names ; 
whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  while  we  prosecute  as  it  Were  with 
various  supplications  his  divided  members,  severally,  we  are  seen 
to  worship  the  whole  Deitv.  .  The  Orphic  verses  teach  the  same ; 
as  when  it  is  said  Jove  is  the  profundity  of  the  earth  and  the  starry 
heavens,  the.  breath  of  aU  things,  the  force  of  unquenchable  fire,  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,"  &c.  Timotheus  the 
chronographer  in  Cedrenus  makes  the  Orphic  theology  to  teach 
that  by  the  divinity  were  all  things  made,  and  he  is  all  things. 
Ami  Plutarch,  in  his  Defect  of  Oracles,  blames  the  •  £Ematicism  of 
the  Orphic  school  for  this  making  dl  thin^  out  of  God,  according 
to  the  well  known  verse,  "  Jove  is  .the  beginning  and  middle,  and 
all   things   grow  frOm  God ; "    at   the  same  time   that    he    re* 

fToaches  tl^  Naturalists,  suph  as  Anaximander  and  the  other 
talics  between  Thales  and  Anaxagoras,  with  layinj;  aside  the  di- 
vine agency  in  their  theories  of  the  world ;  though  it  i^  possible  he 
goes  too  far  in  relation  to  the  Orphic  cosniogony  ;  since  in  anoth- 
er verse  it  is  said  '*  How  can  all  things  be  one,  and  each  distinct 
with  a  life  of  its  own  ?"  For  the  Oriental  Pantheism  that  makes 
the  world  a  body  to  Grod,  and  himself  the  soul  of  the  world,  is  of 
early  date  and  unive^ally  received  among  the  most  ancient  na- 
tions ;  though  with  most  it  differed  but  little  from  the  Scriptural 
view  of  all  things  consisting  in  God,  and  quickened  by  him,  and 
his  being  all  in  all ;  only  that  the  heathen  were  used  to  deifying 
the  creatures  as  manifestations  of  God's  power  and  wisdom  while 
the  Scriptures  reprove  all  this  as  fond  and  vaia  and  contrary  to 
all  true  reason  and  the  divine  laws. 

Then  he  reminds  his  auditory  that  man  is  homogenous,  and  the 
nations  are  parted  on  the  earth  that  each  may  find  out  for  itself 
what  is  God  from  a  diligent  study  of  his  works.  Too  many  of  us, 
in  the  full  satiety  of  our  own  ignorance  concerning  things'  so  re- 
mote from  us,  are  apt  to  consider  the  apostle  as  uttering  through 
his  whole,  speech  new  truths  before  unknown  to  that  polite  and 
learned  assembly ;  whereas  this  would  "have  proved  the  certaia 
ruin  of  his  cause.  And  though  it  is  pretended  that  the  Athenians 
prided  themselves  upon  springing  from  their  own  soil,  and  claimed 
as  congeners  the  <  grasshoppers,  still  this  is  but  a  figurative  and 
hieroglyphic  way  of  denoting  that  they  had  resided  in  the  same 
place  throu|{h  all  the  most  remiote  ages,  while  others  led  a  wandering 
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and  unsettled  life,  or  established  themselves  in  cities  and  eommon- 
wealths  at  periods  of  time  long  after  Cecrops  led  their  fathers  over 
the  sea,  and  transferred  Egyptian  arts  and  sciences  to  the  shores 
of  the  iEgean,  Were  there  nothing  e)se  to  show  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  old  world  all  n^en  werfe  of  common  origin^ 
we  shall  find  it  asserted  in  the  fact  that  the  same  universal 
Deity  is  honored  in  all  nations,  though  by  many  names,  and  in 
many  mokles ;  or,  as  they  sometimes  expressed  it,  "an  agreeing 
discord."  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that'  among  the  ancients  it 
was  universally  held  that  a  deluge  had  once  swept  aw^y  all  man- 
kindv  except  a  single  family,  from  whom,  as  their  common  head, 
all  nations  have,  sprung.  Wfe  say  npthing  of  that  Grecian  fable 
which  originates  all  n^nkind  from  stones  thrown  by  Deucalion 
and  Pyrrha;  sihce  it  was  of  a  piece  with  Cadoau^  and  his  sowing 
of  dragon's  teethe  a»d  other  hieroglyphics  of  the  same  sort,  tra- 
duced from  the  Egyptians  and  Orientals,  and  etpress^  in  words  ; 
neither  will  it,  if  allowed^  in  the  least  degree  affect  the  question  ; 
as  this,  equally  with  all  others,  assigns  to  men  a  common  origin. 
For  though  it"  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  flood  of  Deucalion 
was  confined,  (and  some  say  the  same  of  the  deluge  of  (^yges,)  to 
a  small  portion  of  the^  earth's  surface,  yet  all  who  have  looked  weft 
into  the  matter  are  aware  that  all  nations,  in  both  hemispheres,, 
huve  ever  done  the  like^  and' treated  the  deluge  of  Noah  as  if  it 
were  partial  and  confined,  each  to  their  own  coutatry ;  only  that 
the  Hebrews  hav^  preserved  its  memorial  as  of  universal  extent 
over  the  eafth.  The  floods  of  Deucalion  and  Ogyges  ac6  the 
same  j  and  both  are  identical  with  that  of  our  sacred  nistory  ;  and 
from  "  such  as  escaped  -  the  deluge,"  (rd  Is^^apa  stovjw)  <jame  all 
the  race  of  mankind,  while  the  family  that  escaped  were  the  origi- 
nal gods  of  the  early  nations,  whose  number  was  eight,  and  of 
these  the  eldest  Vere  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Thus  in  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Hesiod  we  have  the  gods  and  men  alike  generated  or  made 
from  the  ^ame  root  or  stock.  And  again  :  "  the  gods  formed  a 
golden  age  of  men."  That  is,<Tod  formed  the  parents  of  Our  race, 
and  these^  afterwards  raised  to  godhead,  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. ■ 

But  the-  nations  were  divided  (he  affirms),  that'  in  their  disper- 
sion over  the  earth  they -might  each  in  its  own  way  search  after 
God,  and,  though  possesised  of  the  sharpest  wits  and  clearest  in- 
tellects, yet  they  shouldrnever  of  themselves  find  him;  though  so 
near  to  us  in  his  works  ;  but  he  should  remain  to  tnem  through  all 
ages  an^**  Unknown  God  ;'*  because  they  had  no  dirfect  revelation 
of  him  in  words  as  the  Hebrews  had,  but  were  left  to  cherish  the 
truth  learned  of  their  fathers  from  the  earliest  times,  and  to  find 
out  as  they  hiight  the  Pivine  attributes  and  character  from  the 
works  of  nature.  Thjs  also  was  no  new  view  6f  nationality  ;  for 
it  was  commonly  understood  that  all  tribes  of  men  were  separated 
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by  God  himself  for  purposes  of  his  owD,that  in  ipany  ways,  though 
with  one  spirit,  the  Deity  should  be  honored  in  aU  parts  of  the 
earth.  And  though  in  after  titnes  the  Athenians,  and  several  oth- 
er nations,  enacted  laws  against  importing  new  ceremonies  and 
gods  from  abroad^  yet  this  was  only  because  of  the  immense  number 
of  gods  honored  by  different  nations,  that  were  mere  duplicates  of 
eacn  other  infinitely  repeated,  and  therefore  tlie  greater  number 
would  add  nothing  to.  such  as  were  hon6re>d  among  any  one 
people  ;  while  each  must  have- a  separate  service,  and  a  separate 
altar,  and  so  produce  endless  confusion  in  any  state  that  should 
affect  to  receive  them  indiscriminately  from  abroad. 

He  then  reminds  them,-  how  favorite  a  saying  it  had  ever  been 
among  them,  that  men  are  ,the  offspring  of  God.  In  this  he  is 
usually  supposed  to  refer  them  to  the  ''  Phaenomena"  of  Aratus  ; 
thoogh  there  is*  no  need  to  enquire  into  this ;  since  he  affirms  no* 
thing  new  or^^range  when  in  his.  ihtroduetion  to  the  study  of  the 
heavenly  foodies  he  says,  "  We  all  share  the  beneficence  of  Jove, 
for  we  are  also  his  ofl&pring,  who  Jiindly  shows  prosperous  signs  to 
men."  Thepn,  the*  scholiast,  says  that  ^*  by  Jove^  is  here  meant 
the  Creator  of  the  world,"  or  "  the  CM  who,  made  all  things."  In 
like  manner  Moschopulus  understands  Jove  or  the  supreme  God 
to  be  meant  when  in  Hesiod  (as  above  cited)  it  is  said  that  ^'  the 
Immortals  made  a  golden  age  of  men."  The  example  of  Clean- 
thes  will  be  at  once  recognized  when  he  names  the  supreme  Dei- 
ty Jove,  and  say%  **"  It  is  becoming  in  aH  men  >  to  call  thee  for  we 
are  thine  o&prin^,  having  al6n6  the  gift  of  speech." 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible.  '*  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the 
o£pring  of  Gkxi,  it  is  not  becoming  to  think  of  the  Deity  as  re- 
sembled to  images  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and 
man's  device."  In  this  Paul  asserts  what  is  aeU-evident  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  The  Stoic  remembers  how  his  favorite 
Heraclitus  replied  when  Euthyde^  had  accused  him  of  impiety : 
"  Is  Gkxl  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  temples  ?  .  Is  this  your  piety 
to  place  God  in  the  dark  or  to  niake  him  a  stony  God  ?  O  you 
unlearned  I  know  ye  not  that  God  is  not  made 'with  hands,  and 
hath  not  from  the  beginning  any  basis,  nor  can  be  con&ied  by  any 
wall ;  the  whole  world  varioOsly  adorned  with  plants,  animals,  and 
stars  being  bis  temple ?"  And  again  :  ''Is  there  no  God  without 
altars  ?  aire  stones  the  witnesses  of  the  gods  f  Let  his  own  works 
be  the  witnesses  of  God,  and  chiefly  the  sun ;  day  and  night  bear  him 
witness ;  the  fruitful  earth  declares  hifn;  the  circle  of  his  work» 
the  moon,  is  a  oelestial  witness  of  him."  The  disciples  of  Plato 
and  the  Peripatetics  are  unable  to  disseht.  For  both  these  gloried 
in  the  acknowledgfnent  of  a  spiritual  and  self-existent  Deity  not 
confined  to  time  nor  place ;;  as  their  masters  the  Orientals  before 
them  had  ever  held  (Srod  to  be  *'  the  cause  of  generation  and  the 
whole  course  of  nature  imd  of  all  powers  in  the  elements  them- 
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selves,  separate,  exempt,  elevated  above,  ^and  of  himself,  expanded 
over  all  the  powers  and  elements  of  the  world,  since  he  is  trans- 
cendent and  above  the  world,  iipmaterial  and  incorjjoreal,  super- 
natural, unmade,  indivisible,  manifested  wholly  from  himself  and  in 
himself,  ruling  over,  and  in  himself  containinff  all  things."  (lambli- 
cus  de  Myster.  iEgypl.  7,  2.)  Among  the  Ionics,  An^agoras  had 
said,  "  Qod  is  mingled  with  nothing  but  is  alone  by  himself  and 
separate."  Diogenes  Sinopendis  hwi  been  record^  in  Laertius  as 
publicly  reproving  one  whom  he  found  honoring  a  statue  of  some 
god  with  an  unusual  sh6w  of  devotion,  saying,  "  Beware  of  behav- 
ing unseemly  in  the  sight  of  that  God  who  stands  behind  you, 
for  all  things  are  full  of  him."  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  that 
Jove  to  whom  were  coosecrated  the  most  noble  statues  and  the  old- 
est and  costliest  temples,  was  ever  bnce  held  by  the  learned  to  be  the 
same  with  what  Pythagoras  names  "  the  Tetractys,  or  Tetrayatn- 
maton,  that  affords  to  our  souls  the,  fountain  of  Divine  nature." 
Since  the  Jove  thus  honored  was  an  inferior  and  mediatorial  Dei- 
ty, that  the  Egyptians  named  Ammon  or  Cham ;  the  same  that 
rebelled  against  his  father  Saturn,  and  usurped  the  government  of 
the  earth  by  violence,  and  when  his  own  viperous  and  apostate 
progeny  the  giants,  or  Babel-builders,  rose  Upder  Nimrod  to  set  up 
the  Chaldean  Eknpire  adverse.to  his  own,  requiting  his  filial  impiety, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Titians,  or  the  families  of  Shem  and  Ja- 

Eheth  resisted  his  pretences  and  stood  fast  by  their  misused  father, 
e  launched  against  them  the  thunder  of  his  excommunication,  and 
condemned  their  whole  crew  to  the  torments  of  hell ;  as  hisenviet 
in  impiety  toward  God,  the  I^ontiflf  of  Rome,  still  fulminates  inter- 
minable curses  against  all  that  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  pretence 
to  sit  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  as  God  upon  earth  to  receive  the 
homage  due  to  God  from  all  creatures,  both  "  in  heaven  and  in  the 
the  earth,  and  the  waters  under  the  earth." 

For  of  the  supreme  God  the  heathen  sages  and  wise  men  were 
accustomed  to  speak  under  the  name  of  the  *'  unknown  darkness," 
"the  illuminator,  animator,  and  quickener  of  the  universe,  and  the 
original  of  motion,"  **  one  •  single,  solitary  and  nvost  simple  beings 
unmade  and  indestructible,  existing  necessanly  of  himself,  incor- 
poreal and  without  magnitude,  immutable,  and  of  a  duration  not 
measured  by  the  flow  of  time,  but  of  a  constant  and  fixed  eternity 
without  past  or  future ;"  as  Parmenides  in  Simplicius  and  Aristotle ; 
Itnd  more  of  the  same  kind.  Socrates,  in  Zenbphen,  says,  "  That 
Grod  who  framed  and  contains  the  whole  world,  thdugh  he  be  seen 
to  do  the  greatest  things  yet  is  in  himself  unseen  and  invisible:" 
wherefore  men  should  not  despise  invisible  thincs  but  rather  honor 
the  Deity,  taking  notice  of  his  power  by  his  eracts."  Plato  says, 
"  The  Supreme  Good  is  not  itself  essence  but  above  essence,  excel- 
ling the  same  at  once  in  dignity  and  power.  Aristotle,  in  his 
Metaphysics,  speaks  of  Grod  as  "an  incorporeal  substance  divided 
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from  sensible  things,  indivisible  and  devoid  of  paorts  and  magnitude. 
Hence  the  wisest  and  gravest  among  pagans  (and  of  such  only 
were  Paul's  auditory)  could  never  be  made  to  believe  that  the  su- 
preme Deity  ought  to  be  represented  under  any  form  whatever ; 
and  if  this  were  ever  dope  at  all  before  the  rise  (or  rather  the  fall) 
of  that  apostate  power  we  i^ame  Popery,  to  conceiil  our  ignorance 
of  what  is  meant  by  a  "  mystery  of  iniquity/'  it  was  only  then  ai 
DOW  reckoned  among  the  public  shows  and  spectacles,  and  invent- 
ed solely  to  divert  and  amuse  the  common  people. 

He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  first  elements  of  the  gospel  as 
a  new  development  of  the  most  ancient  faith  known  t<>  men,  and 
a  full  explication  of  the  matter  charged  upon  him  as  a  crime  when 
he  had  before  "  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection." 
**  And  now  indeed  God,  having  winked  at  the.  titoes  when  he  was 
held  as^  '*  the  Unknown/'  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  re- 
pent ;  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  he  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  hath  ordained ; 
whereof  he  hath  civen  assurance  unto  all  men  in  that  he  hath  rais- 
ed him  from  the  dead/'  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  shock  the 
prejudices,  or  contradict  the  belief  of  his  judges.  For  though  the 
**  Epicureans  and  Stoics "  mav  unite  in  ridiculing  the  one 
man's  universal  hope  that  he  shall  live  beyond  the  grave,  the  other 
the  faith  of  all  God's  choicest  ones  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
that  the  body  shall  rise  again,  yet  the  admirers  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  can  see  nothing  ha^ sh  in  t,he  return  of  man  from  the  grave, 
whether  after  three  days  or  three  thousand  years.  That  he  who 
was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  should  di^  and  rise  again  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  had  been  believed  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  natiohs.  In* 
numerable  fables  are  afloat  through  all  the  world  of  Vishnu,  Budd- 
ha, Osiris,  Adonis,  Hercnles,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Orpheus,  Theseus, 
and  others,  who  have  gone  among  the  dead  and  returned  again  to 
life.  That  souls  pass  Irom  one  body  to  another,  or  from  the  same 
body  to  the  same  in  a  different  state,  has  been  everywhere  held  in 
some  form  from  the  most  remote  ages.  . 

Thus  as  to  the  first  we  have  Dionusu^  or  Bacchus  (the  same 
with  Osiris)  falling  from  the  throne  of  Jovci  and  .torn  in  pieces  by 
the  Titans ;  but  afterwards  his  members  are  replaced  and  .  he  as- 
cends alive  into  heaven.  (Origen  contra  Cels  .b.  4.)  So  .^scula- 
pius  by  his  medicines  is  said  to  have  raised  the  dead  to  life,  and 
for  this  to  have  been  smitten  with  thunder  and  cast  down  to  hell, 
by  angry  Jove ;  making  thus  a  striking  figure  of  Him  who  bore 
tor  us  "the  chastisementof  our  peace,  and  suffered,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God/'  In  the  Phsedo  we  have 
Plato  asserting  that  men  snail  revive,  and  from  the  state  of  death 
become  living.  Diogenes  Laertes  makes  Theopompus  affirm  of 
the  Magi,  that  they  held  to  a  resurrection,  when  men's  bodies  should 
no  longer  need  food,  nor  cast  any  shadow.  Owen  (Theol.  b.  1.  c.  8) 
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affirms  the  same  thing  as  known  by  the  Amerioan  savages,  and 
Hack  well  (Anno  1595)  with  others,  tells  us  that  the  same  doctrine 
was  held  by  the  Indian  Brahmins  whom  they  met  ia  Cambaia 
during  their  voyage  in  the  Oriental  parts.  Vossius  (De  Idolat.  1. 
10)  s^ys,  *'  It  wa9  the  common  consent  of  nations  that  the  soul 
survives ;  yea  among  many  wete  there  reliques  of  its  reconjunction 
with  the  body  ;  but  this  they  greatly  corrupted  with  their  Metem- 
psychosis." For  this  was  often  a  change  from  body  to  body  ;  or 
a  regeneration,  a  new  birth  ;  of  which  we  can  make  nothing  satis- 
factory, owing  to  that  want  of  careful  and  explicit  statement  which 
is  ever  found  in  the  heathen  writers  when  they  treat  of  religious 
doctrines,  and  for,  which  they  afe  censured  by  air  the  Fathers  of 
the  church;  But  be  this  as  it  may,  such  as  hekl  at  all  to  the  Me- 
tempsychosis could  find  no  special  cause  of  blame  in  the  great 
apostle  for  putting  it  in  the  form  ever  maintained  by  the  church. 

And  as  to  a  time  of  judgment  to  all  men,  and  a  change  of  the 
world  by  fire,  no  Grecian  could  reproach  him  who  had  seen  Christ 
without  calling  in  question  the  gravest  and  most  venerated  anu>ng 
his  own  doctors.  When  Plato  in  the  Timaeus  wilt  treat  of  the 
story  of  Fhaethon,  the«on  of  Melius,  and  his  burning  of  the  world, 
he  says,.  "  It  hfis  the  figure  of  a  fable,  but  the  truth  is  this,  there 
shall  be  a  great  change  of  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  great  dissolution  of  all  things  upon  the  earth  by  rea- 
son of  much  fire."  He  also  gives  this  as  the  explication  of  an 
Egyptian  priest  to  Solon,  when  he  inquired  concerning  Deucalion, 
Pyrrha,  Phaethoo,  and  others.  Seneca  follows  the  Stoics  in  this, 
and  affirms  (Quaest.  Natural,  3 :  13),  •*  The  world's  period  shall  be 
by  fire."  Minutius  Felix  says  the  Epicureans  had  the  same  opinion. 
And  Plato  especially  held  some  faith  in  a  time  of  judgment,  at  the 
period  of  the  world's  coaflagration,  as  he  says  (De  Hepub.  10), 
**  Seeing  the  soul  is  immortal  and  patient  of  labor,  we'  must,  by  a 
kind  of  pleasing  violence,  foll6w  on  toward  the  celestial  bliss,  that 
we  may  be  friends  to  ourselves  and  the  gods,  and  victors  in  that 
long  passage  of  the  thousand  year^— ^that  we  may  live  happily  her« 
and  in  the  thousand  years  when  we  come  to  them. 

Neither  can  we  suppose  the  apostle's  doctrine  of  repentance 
could  strike  harshly  upon  a.  Grecian  ear.  For  there  again  he  has 
Plato,  Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  and  the  whole  world  of  their  ad- 
mirers on  his  side,  when  they  affirm  that  the  human  spirit  was  at 
first  like  a  winged  chariot,  self-controlled,  and  able  to  soar  at  will 
through  heaven  and  earth ;  but,  having  sinned,  and  lost  its  winga, 
it  fell  down  into  this  miserable  and  contentious  world — into  this 
field  of  Atd  and  darkness,  where  murder  and  wrath,  and  a  troop 
of  other  mischiefs  reign,  and  wliere  it  mUst  wander  on  and  be 
lost,  unless  by  a  return  to  God  and  holiness,  she  may  recover 
again  the  golden  wings  of  virtue  and  original  truth. 

Bat  Paul's  triumph  ends  not  with  thus  clearing  himself  before 
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the  Athenian  judges  ialone.  The  malice  of  the  Sophists  is  the 
cause  that  has  led  to  his  arrest ;  and  they  are  all  put  to  shame  be- 
fore the  very  judgment-seat,  v^here  they  had  hoped  to  prevail 
against  him  by  the  force  of  criminal  law,  whom  they  could  not 
answer  with  words  or  deeds.  Nothing,  can  exceed  the  coolness 
of  his  contempt  for  the  whole  crowd  of  his  accusers,  and  their 
clamors  against  his  doctrines,  when,  from  "the  market-place^** 
they  roll  like  clouds  of  smoke  up  '*  the  Hill  of  Mars,"  haling  with 
outcries  and  insults,  as  if  sjl  Jerusalem  were  agai^  broke  loose, 
the  victim  of  a  hundred  persecutions,  before  a  tribunal  as  stern 
and  as  inexorable  to  favor  or  pity  as  that  of  Minos  or  Hades,  while 
he  well  knows  that  though  he  must  finish  his  testimony  by  a  vio- 
lent death,  they  shall  not  live  to  see  it ;  nor  shall  any  Athenian 
i'ailor  be  moved  to  tears  when,  like  Socrates;  he  <  blesses  him  who 
)ring8  to  his  lips  the  cup  of  hemjock.  But,  omitting  all  they  have 
said^or  c^an  say,  and  disidaining  to  refer  to  them  at  all,  he  calls  up 
the  venerated  shades  of  the  ancients — blind  Tbamyris  and  blind 
Mseonides, 

*^  And  Tiresias  and  Phineas,  proph«to  old,'* 

The  canonized  Thracian,  that  of  his  sweet  lyre  is  held  to  lead  the 
choirs  of  Elysium,  the  craven  shapes  of  Phlerecydes  and  Thales, 
and  the  countenance  of  hoary  Socrates,  With  their  mighty  com- 
peers, Pythagoras^  Solon,  Empedocles,  Heraclitus,  Cleanihes,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  the  priests  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Phoenicia,  Persia,  and 
India,  that  in  the  grandeur  and  splendor  of  their  multitude,  all  else 
may  shrink  away  to  nothing,  and  become  too  low  for  censure ;  as 
when,  at  the  prayer  of  Elisha,  the  hills  about  Samaria  became 
thick-set  with  fiery  squadrons  to  defend  his  fearless  and  blame- 
less bead  against  *•  the  armies  of  the  afiens." 

Then,  by  thus  referring  them  to  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the 
illustrious,  dead,  he  affords  them  abundant  cause  of  mutu£il  con- 
fusion and  dissension,  so  that  they  shall  find  it  occupation  enough 
to  argue  the  whole  matter  out  among  themselves,  and  leave  him 
without  disturbance  to  pursue  the  calfn  and  earnest  vocation  of 
his  apostleship  wherever  it  may  lead  him,  until  the  tyranny  of 
Nero  shall  give  him  release  by  an  honorable  death,  and  remit  his 
creat  soul  to  its  place  among  "  the  first-born,"  who  see  God  in 
His  holy  hill  of  Zion. 

Thus,  strong  in  his  own  integrity,  in  the  Divine  commission  for 
his  work,  and  for  his  doctrines  the  common  consent  of  the  wisest 
and  gravest  sages  of  the  whole  earth,  the  apostle  sum^  up  his 
great  argument  with  Christ,  the  Judge  and'  Saviour  of  mankind, 
the  sum  and  substance  and  embodiment  of  all  truth— as  a  man  in- 
fringing upon  none,  and  as  God  honored  in  every  nation  over  the 
dobe.  Not  only  has  he  cleared  himself  of  i^l  blame  before  the 
Athenian  laws,  and  confounded  all  the  philosophers  among  them^ 
selves,  that  they  could  no  morecombine  against  him,  but  even  bit 
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judges  desire  to  hear  him  asaib  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Christ ; 
and  he  goes  forth  again  unbound,  to  b^ar  with  him  the  gospel  to 
thie  utmost  corners  of  the  earth,  until  a  blessed  martyrdom  at  last 
equal  him  with  the  holiest  seers  of  old,  and  finish  for  him  the 
"  dying  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  in  his  body,  by  the  life  of  the 
same  Jesus  revealed  in  his  glorified  spirit,  amid  the  Paradise  of 
God. 

'  But  who,  with  him,  can  retire  from  the  presence  of  that  vener- 
able and  augu'it  assembly,  but  must  be  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
sadne^^s  coming  orer  his  soul,  when  he  reflects  that  he  shall  meet 
but  few  of  them  indeed  among  the  sanctities  of  a  better  world? 
'*  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named  Damaris,  and 
certain  others  %vhh  them,  clave  unto  him,  and  believed;"  but  the 
most  refused,  and  left  him  to  gather  up  as  he  might,  affectionate 
and  believing  auditors  among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  while  they 
of  the  Areopagus;  with  the  whole  crowd  of  Athenian  scholars,  ^ 
counted  themselves  too  wise  for  instruction,  too  lofty  for  reproof, 
from  one  whom  they  esteemed  a  barbarian.  Such,  brethren,  is 
the  mystery  of  our  calling.  The  gospel  is  for  the  poor  apd  the 
despised ;  while  "  philosophy  and  rain  deceit"  are  for  the  rich,  the 
learned,  and  the  powerful  of  the  earth.  From  the  day-laborers, 
the  slaves,  the  poor  of  the  world,  has  God  raised  up  His  ministry 
of  most  fiery,  nimble,  and  invincible  spirits,  against  whom  senates, 
kings,  and  hierarchies  combine  only  for  their  own  confusion.  Before 
them  fell  the  persecuting  empires  of  paganism,  and  behind  them 
lie  the  bleeding  remains  of  those  once  terrible  nations  that  "won^ 
dered  after  the  Beast."  From  the  valleys*of  the  Caucasus,  from 
the  morasses  of  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine,  from  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alps,  ha  brings  them  forth,  like  Israel  from  the  Red  Sea,  and 
founds  of  them  the  mightiest  nations  of  the  renewed  earth ;  and 
the  unnamed  myriads  that  rode  to  heaven  in  the  flaming  chariots 
of  their  own  martyrdom,  above  them  raise  the  song, of  Moses  and 
the  Lan\b,  saying,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are .  thy  works,  Lord 
God  Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints." 
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ARTICLE  VII. 
THE  ATONEMENT  AND  THE  PENALTY  OF  THE  LAW. 

By  Rer.  8a.muel  T.  Sfka-k,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Did  Cbrist,  in  making  the  Atonement,  of  which  we  have  both 
the  history  and  the  doctrine  in  the  Bible,  sufier  the  penalty  of  the 
law  ?  Was  the  penalty  of  the  law  inflicted  upon  the  Kedeemer  as 
the  atonement  for  sin  ?  >This  is  not  merely  a  modern  question, 
having  been  keenly  agitated  several  centuries  ago.  In  respect  to 
it,  theologians  generally  deemed  evangelical,  are  divided  into  two 
classes :  one  oT  which,  for  convenience  of  designation,  we  shall 
call  the  Penalists ;  the  other,  the  SubstUutionisls.  The  former 
hold  the  affirmative  of  the  above  question  ;  the-  latter,  the  nega- 
tive. The  doctrine  of  the  former  is,  that  the  sins  of  elect  sinners, 
and  these  only,  were  so  irnputed  to  Christ,  that  He  was  legally 
bound  to  suffer,  and  did  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  threatened 
against  them ;  that  of  the  latter  is,  that  what  Christ  suffered,  was 
not  the  proper  penalty  of  the  la^,  but  an  equioaknt — a  full  and 
sufficient  substitute,  answering  all  the  ends  of  the  penalty  in  re- 
spect to  the  character  and  government  of  God,  and  thus  opening 
the  way  for  pardon  and  eternal  life  to  the^  penitent  believer. 

By  both  classes  of  theologians  it  is  maintained,  that  Christ  suf- 
fered and  died  as  repotted  in  the  gospel  narrative ;  that  His  suffer- 
ings and  death  constitute  the  essence  or  matter  of  the  atonement ; 
that  although  the  suffering  and  death  are  predicated  of  Him  as  one 
person,  still  they  were  true  of  Him  in  respect  to  His  human  nature 
only ;  and  that  salvation  is  graciously  bestowed  iipon  men  through 
Christ  as  an  atoning  Saviour^  and  in  no  other  way.  All  this  is 
commoti , ground  to  both  classes.-  The  point  of  divergence  re- 
spects the  application  of  the  penal  predicate  to  that  which  is  held 
to  constitute  the  matter  of  the  atonement.  Did  Christ,  in  mak- 
ing the  atonemefnt,  which  consisted  in  His  sufferings  and  death 
—-did  He,  in  those  sufferings,  and  in  that  death,  endure  the  penalty 
of  the  Divine  law  threatened  against  -sinners?  This  is  the 
question  we  propose  to  examine.  For  this  purpose  we  present 
three  inquiries :  First,  what  are  the  elementary  ideas  which  the 
human  mind  assigns  to  the  term  punishment  or  penalty  ?  Second- 
ly, what  is  the  penalty  of  the  law  ?  .  Thirdly,  who  is  the  penal 
sufferer  according  to  the  express  provisions  of  this  law  ? 

I..  What  is  PUNISHMENT  or  penalty?  Webster  defines  the  for- 
mer term  to  mean,  "Any  pain  or  suffering  inflicted  on  a  person  for 
a  crime  or  offense,  by  the  authority  to  which  iixt offender  is  subject, 
either  by  the  constitution  of  God,  or  of  civil  socielty ;"  the  latter 
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to  mean,  "  The  suffering  in  person,  or  property  which  is  annexed 
by  law  or  judicial  decision  to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  offense,  or 
trespass,  as  a  punishment."  This  definition  not  only  ^ives  the 
general,  and,  therefore,  the  correct- use  of  the  term,  but  very  ex- 
actly represents  the  consciousness  of  men.  Simple  suffering  is 
not  punishment.  A  being  may  9ufier,  when  he  is  not  punished. 
We  naturally  and  necessarily  connect  with  the  term  the  idea  of 
fault,  blameworthiness,  moral  delinquency,  on  account  of  which 
suffering  is  inflicted  Upon  an  offender,  ancl,  a^  so  inflicted,  is  pun- 
ishment. This  is  what  men  mean  by  the  term.  It  implies  ill- 
desert  in  the  subject. 

The  Reviewer  of  Beman  on  the  Atonement,  remarks :  "  It  is  ill- 
desert,  and  not  the  general  good,  which  every  main  feels  in  his  own 
case,  is  the  ground  of  his  just  liability  to  punishment."  ^  Whose 
ill-desert?  His  own,  pot  as  innocent,  but  as  an  offender.  And 
if  so  in  respect  to  himself,  has  he  not  the  same  intuitive  convic- 
tion in  respect  to.  every  other  being?  The  innate  sense  of  justice 
which  aflSrms  this  doctrine,  .does  not  also  afRrm  that  A,. being  in- 
nocent, may  be  punished  for  B,  being  guilty  :  it  affirms  punish- 
ment only  where  the  ill-d^ert  exists.  The  criitie,  the  ill-desertj 
the  penalty,  imply  the  same  person — the  criminal.  So  intimate  is 
the  connection  between  these  ideas,  that  men  spontaneously  reason 
from  the  one  to  the  other..  Job's  three  friends  were  disposed  to 
regard  him  a»  a  criminal  in  explanation  of  his  providential  suffer- 
ings. When  the  barbarians  saw  the  viper  fastened  upon  the  hand 
of  Paul,  they  at  once  supposed  him  to  be  a  murderer.  Acts  28:  4. 
They  saw,  asthey  thought,  the  exhibition  of  punishment,  and  in- 
stantiy  inferred  its  antecedent,  crime  in  the  subject  punished. . 
The  law  of  tbis  inference  was  in  their  own  minds. 

The  learned  and  technicaT  use  of  the  term  by.  civilians  and 
legal  commentators,  conforms  to  the  common  idea.  Blackstone 
thus  defines  punishments:  "Evils  or  inconveniences  consequent 
upon  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  being  devised,  denounced,  and  in- 
flicted by  human  jaws,  in  consequence  of  disobedietice  or  xf\\s^ 
behaviour  in  those,  to  regulate  whose  conduct  such  laws  were  re- 
spectively made."*  purlamaqui,  formerly  professor  of  natural  and 
civil  law  at  Geneva,  thus  presents  the .  doctrine' of  penalty: 
"  Sanction  is  that  part  of  the  law  which  includes  the  penalty 
enacted  against  those  who  transgress  it^  W^ith  regard  to  the 
penalty,  it  is  an  6vi)  with  which  the  sovereign  menaces  those  sub- 

i'ects  who  should  presume  to  violate  his  laws."'  Michaelis,  the 
earned  commentator  upon  the  laws  of  Moses,  observes :  "  By  the 
term  punishment,  therefore,  all  mankind  understand  something 
which  has  for  its  object,  not  properly  the  amendment  of  the  culprit 


I  Pres.  Board's  Edition  of  Old  and  New  Theology,  p.  10, 
■  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.,  p.  6. 
» Natural  Law,  vol.  1,  p.  47, 
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himself,  but  the  determent  of  others  from  the  imitation  of  his  ex- 
ample."' It  is  here  implied  that  this  **  something*'  applies  solely 
to  the  culprit  himself  Air.  Barnes  quotes  the  language  of  Lord 
Coke  :  "  iVemo  punitur  pro  alieno  delicto/'  i.  e.  no  one  is  pun- 
ished for  another's  sin  ;  also  that  of  Grotius :  "  No  one  is  to  be 
punished  beyond  Jbis  ill-desert."*  If  not  beyond,  then  surely  not 
except  for  his  ill-desert.  Should  he  suffer,  without  ili-desert,  that 
suffering  would  not  be  punishment  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  We  quote  these  legal  authorities,  not  to  determine  a  theo- 
logical question,  but  to  show  the  correct  use  of  an  important  term 
according  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind* 

To  this  we  add  the  usage  as  found  in^  the  writings  of  professed 
theolc^ians.  The  younger  Edwards  observes :  "  An  innocent 
person  may  choose  to  be  made  the  subject  of  sufferings,  in  the 
stead  of  a  Criminal.  Therefore,  though  sufferings  which  he 
chooses  to  endure,  be  inflicted  on  him,  no  injustice  is  done  him  ; 
nor  will  it  be  pretended  that  this  procedure  is  according  to  strict 
distributive  justice,  which  requires  the  criminal  to  he  punUhed^ 
and  not  his  substitute."^  In  his  Sermons  on  the  Atonement  it  it 
everywhere  implied,  that  punishment  applie^t  only  to  a  criminal ; 
and  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  not  puilishment,  but  a  sub- 
stitute "  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Divine  la\y."  Andrew 
Fuller  has  ei^sressed  the  same  idea  with  great  clearness :  "Real 
and  proper  punishment,  if  I  understand,  the  terms,  is  not  only  the 
infliction  of  natural  evil  for  the  commission  of  moral  evil,,  but  the 
infliction  of  the  one  upon  the  person  who  committed  the  other,  and 
in  displeasure  against  him.  It  not  only  supposes  criminality,  but 
that  the  party  punished  was  literally  the  criminal.  Criminality 
committed  by  one  party,  and  imputed  to  another,  is  not  a  ground 
for  real  and  proper  punishment"*  Dr.  Lightfoot,  one  of  the 
Westminster  divines,  heli  the  same  doctrine :  "  Was  Christ  so 
much  -as-  punished  by  Ood  ?  Much  less,  then,  was  He  overt- 
whelmed  by  the  wrath  of  God — damned  by  God.  Was  a  lamb 
punished  that  w^  sacrificed  ?  He  was  afflicted,  but  not  punished ; 
for  punishment  argues,  a  crime,  or  fault,  preceding^  Were  the 
sad  sufferings  of  Christ  laid  on  him  as'  punishments?  Certainly 
not  for  His  own  sins ;  no,  nor  for  ours  neither.  He  suffered  for 
our  sins — bare  our  sins  ;  but  His  sufferings  were  not  punishments 
for  our  sins."'  President  Dwight  remarks :  "  Strict  justice  de- 
mands the  punishment  of  the  sinner  only,  and  can  in  no  sense  re- 
quire the  punishment  of  another  in  hi?  stead."  "  In  refusil>g  to 
render  it  (obedience)  we  are  criminal ;  and  for  this  crimindity 

1  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  Moses,  vol.  4.,  p  460. 
t  Barnes^  Defense,  p.  229. 

*  Works  of  President  Edwards  the  Younger,  vol.  1.,  p.  74. 
4  Fuller's  Works,  vol.  1.,  p.  653. 
Lightfoot's  Works,  London  Edition,  toL  6.,  pp.  23,  24. 
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merit  pumshment.  The  guilt  thus  incurred,  is  inherent  in  the 
criminal  himself,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  transferred 
to  another."'  Mr.  Barnes  in  his  resj3onse  to  the  seventh  charge 
of  Dr.  Junkin,  quotes  several  authorities  on  this  subject.  Dr. 
Owen  :  "  There  can  be  no  obligation  to  punishment  where  there 
is  no  desert  of  punishment."  "  The  guilt  of  sin  is  its  desert  of 
punishment.  And  where  this  is  not,  there  can  be  no  punishment 
properly  so  called/*  Turretin  :  "The  justice  of  God  does  not  in- 
flict punishment,  except  on  him  that  deserves  it."  Ridgely ; 
**  Guilt  is  an  obligation  or  liableness  to  suffer  punishment  for  sin 
committed."'  According  to  these  views,  if  Christ  suffered  pun- 
ishment, then  in  some  way  the  "  desert  of  punishment"  must  have 
been  conveyed  to  Him  ;  otherwise  His  sufferings  would  be  "  no 

Eiinishment  properly  so  called."  Dr.  Richards,  late  Professor  of 
hristian  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Auburn,  observes :  "  Sin, 
guiltf  ill-desert,  ^re,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  personal ;  and 
punishment  pre-supposes  guilt,  and  guilt  in  the  subject :  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  properly  transferable."*  Dr.  Woods  of 
Andover,  observes:  "  So,  when  Uhrist  has  come  and  suffered  that 
which  answers  the  ends  of  justice  in  the  Divine  government,  the 
necessity  of  punishment,  so  far  as  those  ends  are  concerned,  in 
superseded.  Atid  if  any  of  us  should  say,  tl^at  our  sin  was  im- 
puted  to  Christ,  our  meaning  must  be,  that  Christ  suffered  on 
account  of  our  sin,  in  some  sense^  as  He  would  have  suffered  if 
our  sin  bad  been  imputed  to  Him ;  though  a  real  imputation  of 
our  sin  to  Christ,  in  a  literal  sense,  would  have  been  a  palpable 
inconsistency  in  a  government  founded  in  justice  and  truth."* 
Why  an  inconsistency  ?  Because  justice  requires  the  punishment 
of  the  criminal,  and  him  only. 

In  these  extracts  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  ordinary,  and  we 
may  add,  the  necessary  idea  of  punishment,  implyinff  criminality 
in  the  subject.  The  case  of  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty, 
or  by  virtue  of  some  connection  with  the  guilty,  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent case  from  that  of  the  guilty  suffering  for  their  own  sins. 
The  two  are  essentially  unlike  in  elementary  ideas,  and  can  nev- 
er be  described  by  a  common  term.  The  one  is  punishment ;  the 
other  is  not.  To  quote  the  language  of  Magee  :  "  Guilt  and  pun- 
ishment cannot  be  conceived  but  with  reference  to  consciousness 
which  cannot  be  transferred."  Destroy  the  consciousness  of  moral 
evil,  and  you  destroy  man's  capacity  to  conceive  of  himself  as  be- 
ing punished,  though  he  misht  have  the  consciousness  of  suffering. 
The  idea  must  exist  in  his  hosom  that  he  is  an  offender,  ais  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the  other,  i.  e.  that  he  is  capable  of  being 

•  Dwighrs  Theology,  1830,  vd.  2.,  pp.  219,  306. 
t  Barnes*  Defense,  p.  233. 
'Lectures  of  Dr.  Richards,  p.  313. 
4  Woods's  Letter?  to  Unitarians,  p.  69. 
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punished.  Dr.  De  Witt  in  a  discourse  on  the  necessity  of  the 
atonement,  remarks^  "  But  if  it  (sin)  deserves  no  puhishment,  it  is 
no  moral  evil;"  for  desert  of  punishment  is  essential' to  our  notion 
of  moral  evil  ;>  that  is,  the  two  ideas  are  inseparably  connected, 
imply  each  other  ;  and  for  aught  we  can  see,  the  mc^al  evil  must 
exist  where  the  desert  of  punishment  exists,  ^nd  th^  desert  alst 
in  the  same  person  who  is  punished  for  the  moral  evil. 

Those  theologifiuds  who  insist  that  (^hrist  suffered  th(d  penalty  of 
the  law,  evince  the  common  belief  in  Vegard  to  the  nature  of  pun- 
ishment.  The^  do  v^  not  represent  Him  sis  suffering  this  penalty, 
considered  as  mnooent,  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  ^ilty,  in  the 
sense  that  he  was  legally  obligated  to  suffer  it.     This  is  acoom* 

Elished  by  imputing  the  sins  of  the  elect  to  Christ.  Mr.  William 
Lushton,  in  his  strictures  upon  Andrew  Fuller,  observes  r  "  An 
innocent  person  may  suffer^  but  an  innocent  person  cannot  pro- 
perly  h^  punished  t  xior  can  justice  admit  that  an  innocent  person, 
consideted  as  innocent,  should  suffer  in  the  room  of  thb  guilty.'* 
To  harmpnize  Christ's  endurance  of  the  penalty  with  this  view,  he 
maintains  the  positive  "  transfer  of  sin  itself"  to  Htm,  as  the  ne- 
cessary antecedent  of  punishment.'  Dr.  Crisp  held  imputation  to 
be  an  actual  transfer  of  character,  and  thus  laid  the  basis  for  in- 
flicting the^penalty  on  Christ.'  The  language  of  Luther,  though 
il  appaJs  us,  is  perfectly  conastent  with;the  doctrine  that  character 
and  punishment  go  together.  *VAnd  this,  no  doubt,  all  the  pro- 
phets did  foresee  in  spirit,  that  Christ  should  become  the  greatest 
transgressor,  murderer,  adulterer,  thief,  rebel,  blasphemer,  that 
ever  was  of  could  be  in  this  world."  "  If  thou  wilt  deny  him  to 
be  a  sinner  and  accursed,  deny  also-  that  he  was  chicifbd  and 
dead."  "  But  if  it  be  not  absurd  to  confess  and  believe  that  Christ 
was  crucified  between  two  thieves,  then  it  is  not  absurd  to  say, 
that  he  was  accursed,  and  of  all  sinners  the  greatest."^  Here  Lu- 
ther has  the  common  and  correct  idea  of  punishment,  and'  fully 
expresses  it.  Dr.  Junkin  declares  that  the  death  of  Christ  "was 
one  of  the  strongest  manifestations  of  injustice  that  ever  wflCi 
made,  unless  imputation  be  admitted :"»  implying  that  Christ  was 
punished,  but  that  he  could  not  be,  considered  as  innocent 

The  imputation  of  sin  to  Christ,  as  contended  for  in  modern 
times,  is  not  a  transfer  of- character.  It  is  a  kgal  inriputation,  by 
which  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  penalty,  is  taken  to  be  the  offen^  ' 
der,  is  deemed  guilty  without  personal  ili-desert,  in  the  sefise  of 
being  jusjtly  liable  to  punishment  as  truly  as  if  He  had  committed 
the  sin.     Whether  such  a  procedure  is  admissible  in  the  govem- 

*  Murray  Street  Lectures,  p.  152. 

*  A  Vindication  of  Particular  Redemption,  pp.  7T,  89. 
5  Fuller's  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  665, 

*  Luther  on  the  Galatians,  chap  3  ;  13. 

""  Trial  of  Albert  Barnes  lor  Heresy,  p.  144. 
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inentofGod,  is  not  now  the  •question.  If  the  law  can  assume, 
contrary  to  the  fact,  that  our  sins  are  Christ's,  so  as  to  make  Him 
in  strict  justice  penally  liable  for  them  ;  and  if,  acting  upon 
this  assumption,  it  punishes  Him  for  tnose  sins ;  then  it  does  not 
punish  him  as  an  innocent  person.  In  legal  vision,  at  the  moment 
in  -which  He  suffers,  he  appears  as  an  ofender,  and  not  "the  jusi 
for  the  unjust ;"  He  has  so  taken  our  sins  that  they  subject  him  in 
strict  justice  to  the  penalty.  According  to  this  view  a  legal  obli- 
gation to  punishment  without  ill-desert,  takes  the.  place  of  ill-de- 
sert, and  not  only  justifies  but  demands  the  punishrt)ent.  HencOr 
even  this  theory  recognizes  the  doctrine  of  inflicting  punishment 
where,  and  only  where,  the  crime  which  is  its  legal  bccasion,  is 
deemed  to  exist,  and  never  tipon  a  person  considered  as  innocent. 
If  there  beany  flaw  in  the  process,  it  is  in  the  doctrine  of  ?i puta- 
tive offence.  For  aught  we  can  see,  it  is  as  diflicult  to  impute  sin 
as  the  antecedent  and  necessary  ground  of  punishment,  as  it 
would  be  to  punish  without  the  imputation.  But  if  the  law  can 
admit  of  s,  putative  ofience,  then  it  inflicts  veritable  pui^ishmeht 
according  to  the  true  idea  of  its  nature. 

Thus  we  have  gained  the  idea  of  punishment  as  it  necessarily 
exists  in  the  human  mind.  Crime  is  the  antecedent  and  ground. 
Our  intuitive  sense  of  justice  demands  that  this  crime  should  be 
that  of  the  person  who  is  punished.  Imputation  is  an  effort  to  sa- 
tisfy this  sense,  either  by  an  actual  transfer  of  character,  or  by 
assuming  that  the  innocent  is  guilty. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  innocent  are  sometimes  punished  as  the 
guilty ;  we  answer,  that  this  is  either  by  a  mistake  or  by  cruelly, 
and  that  neither  is  possible  in  the  government  of  Grod^  though  pos- 
sible in  that  of  num.  If  it  be  said  that  the  innocent  are  sometimes 
punished  with  the  guilty ;  we  reply,  that  the  former  may  suffer  by 
their  connection  with  the  latter  in  a  social  system,  but  we  deny 
that  this  suffering  is  punishment  according  to  the  universal  idea 
of  the  word.  The  case  of  a  man  -suffering  for  bis  own  sins,  and. 
that  of  another  suffering  with  him  by  virtue  of  some  social  con- 
nection, are  two  different  cases  in  point  of  fact ;  and-  though  we 
should  apply  a  common  term  to  both,  still  the  things  ar«  essentially 
unlike,  and  must  so  appear  the  moment  they  are  analyzed. 

Hence^  we  confess  our  inability. to  conceive  of  Christ  as  puH' 
ished,  as  in  the  strict  sen^e  the  subject  of  penalty,  when  making 
the  atonement.  In  express  allusion  to  this  transaction,  Peter  tells 
us :  "  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  JtJST  for  the  uti- 
just.'*  Could  that  which  is  claimed  tahave  been  the  penalty  c^ 
the  law>  have  been  justly  enforced  ^igainst  him,  in  opposition  to 
his  own  will  ?  We  suppose  all  will  reply  in  the  negative.  The 
voluntariness  of  Christ  is  plainly  indispensible  to  the  atonement. 
Punishment,  however,  may  be  enforced  against  the  guilty,  either 
with  or  T^ithout  their  consent.    He  who  b  the  proper  mibject  of 
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punishment  at  all,  is  so  whether  he  consents  or  not.  Here  is  an 
essential  point  of  distinction  between  the  atonement  and  punish- 
ment. It  is  not  possible,  we  think,  to  identify  the  two;  to  make 
the  two  sets  of  ideas  one.  The  moment  they  are  described,  their 
difierence  appears ;  and  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  Christ 
was  not  ana  could  not  be  punished  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
sinner  is  and  oiight  to  be.;  that  is,  the  atonement  wals  not  punish- 
ment, taking  the  sinner^,  case  as  the  proper  exposition  of  the 
latter. 

II.  What  is  Tim  penalty  of  tbe  law? — Whether  Christ  suf- 
fered this  penalty  caniiot  be  settled,  until  we  decide  what  it  is. 
>To  say  that  what  He  suffered  is  the  penalty,  that  his  sufierings^are 
to  be'' taken  as  its  exponent,  would-be  a  petitio  principii.  Nei- 
ther can  we  determine  the  point  by  a  view  of  the  general  nature 
and  uses,  of  7)unishment ;  for  it  is  a  particular  penalty  we  are 
seeking  to,,find. 

By  Taw  we  mean  the  mond  law  of  God,  which  threatens  its 
penalty  against  singers.  "Orthodox  divinev  agree -in  holding  that 
this  penalty  consists  in  the  future  and  eternal  sufferings  of  sin- 
ners, either  these  exclusively,  or  if  not,  yet  mainly.  What  they 
believQ  on  this  point,  fully  appears  in  their  arguments^  against 
universali^m.  The  penalty  they  vindicate  is  "  the  second  death," 
the  damnation  and  misery  of  the  soul  in  the  life  to  come.  The 
word  deathy  by  some  theologians,  is  taken  as  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  all  the  evils  of  sin,  here  and  hereafter ;  the  whole 
being  regarded  as  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Upon  this  construction 
the  sufferings  of  the  lost  soul  in  the  next  world,  form  so  large  a 
part  of  the  penalty,  that  where  these  are  hot  endured,  almost  in- 
finitely less  than  the  whole  is  inflicted.  We  regard  them  as  the 
penalty  of  the  Divine  moral  law.  Let  ^us  briefly  examine  the 
ar^ment. 

Is  spiritual  death  a  part  of  thisr  penalty  ?  What  is  spiritual 
-death  ?  The  criminal  condition  of  the  sinner,  his  moral  state,  a 
death  in  trespasses  and  sins.  It  is  a  strong  description  of  total 
deprayity.  Detached  from  its  consequences,  it  is  not  suffering, 
but  crime,  the  very  moral  evil  for  which  a  penalty  4s  sought — 
either  a  single  act  of  sin,  or  sin  in  continuance.  If  the  former,  thei^ 
to  call  it  penalty,  is  to  confound  cause  and  effect,  and  to  deny 
that  sin  has  any  penalty  by  giving  two  names  to  the  same  thing. 
If  the  latter,  then  the  punishment  affixed  to  sin  is  a  series  of  othet 
sins.  (}od  leaves  (he  sinner  to  go  on  in  sin ;  He  punishes  him /or 
sin  mth  sin.  Such  an  idea  of  penalty,  in  whole  or  iti  part,  would 
be  a  mockeiy  in  moral  government,  a  legal  absurdity.  It  destrovs 
the  very  nature  of  punishment.  Every  time  a  Christian  sins,  he 
would  be  bearing,  though  not  suffering,  the  penally  of  the  law 
from  which  Paul  tells  us  Christ  has  redeemed  his  people, 
Nothing  would  be    more  pleasant  or  less    terrible  to  sinners  • 
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than  this  part  of  God's  corse ;  since  the  ways  of  sin  are  what 
they  supremely  prefer.  To  say  that  Christ  suffered  the  penalty, 
taking  it  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  death,  would  be  the  blasphemy 
of  saying  that  H^  sinned.  Dr.  Janeway  remarks,  "  Christ  cer- 
tainly was  not  subject  to  spiritual  death  ;\  also  that  **  the,  law  did 
not  require  the  infliction  of  this  part  of  the  penalty  upon  the  surety 
of  sinners.  The  reparation  of  its  insulted  honor  demanded  only, 
that  he  should  submit  to  that  humiliation,  paid,  shame,  and  an- 
guish, both  in  body  and  spul,  which  constitute  the'  essence  of  its 
penalty.*"  Spiritual  death  then,  though  a  "  part  of  the  penalty," 
IS  not  that  part  which  belongs  to  its  '*  essence.*'  Those  who 
maintain  that  Christ  suffered  the  penalty,  and  yet  exclude  spirit- 
ual death  in  His  case,  virtually  concede  that  such  death  is  neither 
a  part,  nor  the  whole  of  the  penalty.  In  this  w^  agree  wit^ 
them.  Spiritual  death  is  that  which  incurs  the  penalty,  and  is  not, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be,  the  penalty  itself.  So  far 
as  the  discussion  about  the  atonement  is  concerned,  it  is  conceded 
by  the  penalists  themselves  that,  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  death, 
Christ  did  not  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  If  this  be  a  part  of 
the  penalty,  here  is  one  part  he  did  not  sufier. 

Does  this  penalty  consist  in  the  present  afSictions  and  suffer- 
ings of  sinners,  together  with  bodily  death  ?  We  reply;  that  these 
are  no  part  of  the  penalty,  or  that  they  ^re  not  the  material  i^nd 
principal  part.  We  make  this  reply  to  those  who  admit  the 
JBibte  doctrine  of  future  and  eternal  pimishment.  If  they  claitti 
that  these  things  form  a,  portion  oi  this  penalty,  still  in  comparison 
with  the  whole,  this  portion  is  reduced  to  an  inconceivable  small- 
tkessj  Eternal  sufiering  in  hell  either  is  or  is  not  included  ;  and 
if  it  is,  then  it  is  the  whole  or  a  part ;  and  if  the  latter,  then  so  im- 
mensely the  greater  part,  that  not  to  mean  this  when  speaking  of 
the  penalty,  is  to  omit  the  principal  idea,  to  use  the  term  without 
its,  contents*  We  confess  our  belief  that  it  is  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  for  the  following  reasons : — 

-  The  Bible  unifortnly  represents  men  in  this  life,  as  being  in  a 
state  o{ gracious  probation,  and  n6t  legal  retribution.  That  they 
should  suffer  evils  in  Connection  with  a  fallen  state,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  such  probation.  These  evils  may  be  corrective- 
may  act  as  premonitory  tokens  of  God's  displeasure  against  sin. 
They  belong  to  his  present  providential  government  of  the 
world.  But  that  thev  should  be  the  penalty  of  the  law,  strictly 
speaking,  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  probation,  which  sup- 
poses retribution  applied  to  individuals,  to  commence  only  when 
probation  is  ended.  We  cannot,  without  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
conceive  of  God  as  inflicting  the  penalty,  and  yet  Using  measures 
of  grace  to  avoid  that  infliction ;  or  inflicting  one  part  of  the 
penalty  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  inflicting  the  other  part. 
'  Pres.  Board  of  PttbUcation,  Tnot  No.  Ill,  p.  II. 
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Where  penalty  begins,  grace  ends ;  being  so  different,  that  they 
cannot  I'^ign  in  the  same  world. 

Again  :  The  suflferings  of  this  h'fe  are  not  assigned  to  men  in 
due  proportion  to  their  character.  Virtue  sometimes  lives  under 
a  cloud)  while  vice  is  in  great  prdsperity.  God's  truest  friends 
often  suffer  more  than  his  bitterest  enemies.  From  this  fa^ct  we 
infer,  that  Jehovah  is  not  now  mflicting  tt»e  legal  penalty  upon 
sinners.  A  judicial  sentence  founded  on  character,  and  leading 
to  an  execution  of  strict  penal  justice,  could  not  include  such  a 
state  of  facts  as  undeniably  exists  in  this  world..  If  men  here  en- 
dure the  penalty  in  part,  then  so  much  of  it  is  not  meted  out 
with  a  uniform  reference  to  character.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
present  pains  of  conscience  form  an  item,  it  will  follow  in  many 
cases  that  the  penalty  decreases  with  the  increase  of  depravity. 
Great  depravity  1^'sens  the  power  of  conscience  to  afflict  its 
subject. 

Again :  The  language  of  the  Bible  leads  us  to  look  not  to  thist 
but  into  the  future  state,  for  the  ministration  of  punitive  justice, 
according  to  law.  It  places  the  judgment,  the  sentence;  and  its 
execution  upon  the'  guilty^  in  the  state  after  death  ;  spreading  out 
a  forensic  scene  awaiting  the  sinner  in  eternity,  in  which  (3od 
will  deal  with  him  according  to  character,  calling  him  to  an  ac- 
count for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  rendering  to  him 
according  to  those  deeds.  Mat.  25  :  31-4^ ;  13  :  S%-43  ;  Rom. 
2:6-11;  2  Cor.  5  :  10;  2  Thess.  1 :  6-10.  The  natural  impresp 
sion  due  to  these,  and  parallel  passages,  is,  that  the  justice  of  God 
in  its  penal  display,  is  reserved  for  the  scenes  of  another  life. 
The  apostles  evidently  looked  forward  when  they  thought  of  the 
gracious  rewards  of  the  gospeC  or  the  terrible  penalty  threatened 
against  sinners.  Heaven  and  hell  were  in  their  vision,  and  not 
the  good  or,  evil  of  this  transient  life. 

A^gain:  Christians  are  expressly  declared  to  be  redeemed  from 
the  curse  of  the  l^vv,  pardoned,  and  free  from  condemnation, — 
Gal.  5 :  13  ;  Rom.  8:1.  They  cannot  suffer  the  peiialty,  from 
which  they  are  redeemed.  They  do,  however,  suffer  in  this 
world,  bodily  and  mentally,  and  at  last  die  like  other  men. 
Hence  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  these  sufferings  and  this 
death  do  not  form  what  the^  apostle  means  by  *'  the  curse  of  the 
law,"  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  they  be  taken  as  a  part, 
then  the  redemption  of  God's  people  is  defective ;  they  suffer 
he  penalty  in  part,  and  are  saved  tfrom  it  in  part ;  pardon  does 
not  remit  the  whole  penalty— only  a  part.  This  idea  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  salvation. 

Finally  :'What  the  bible  teaches  us  in  respect  to  the  doom  of 
apostate  angels,  furnishes  an  instructive  interpretation  cof  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  2  Pet.  2:4;  Jude  6 ;  Rev.  20 :  10-16. 
These  angeb  sinned,  and  were  cast  down  to  hell.     The  Saviour, 
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in  pronouncing  the  final  sentence  upon  the  lost  of  our  race,  ex- 
pressly consigns  them  to  a  fate,  common  to  them  and  the  apostate 
angels:  "Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  To  these  angels  God  never 
gave' a  day  of  grace.  He  treats  them  according  to  the  strict  rule 
of  law — namely,  He  inflicts  its  penalty  upon  them.  The  same 
penalty  falls  upon  the  finally  impenitent  of  mankind — a  fact  which 
shows  what  the  penalty  is,  and  ciqually  what  it  is  not. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  inclineid  to  the  opinion,  that  the  pen- 
alty of  God's  law  is  inflicted  on  sinners  only  in  the  eternal  state. 
When  the  apostle  6ays,  "  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,"  the  an- 
tithesi^  shows  that  he  means  eternal  death  ;  he  adds,  "  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  x>ur  Lord."  That  the 
word  death,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Scriptures,  not  in  the  sense 
of  future  and  eternal  misery,  is  no  proof  that  the  penalty  of  the 
law  is  not  this  misery,  or  that  the  term  death,  and  especially  "se- 
cond death,"  in  other  passages  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
•*  everlasting  punishment."  Life  sometimes,  but  not  always,  means 
the  rewards  of  heaven,  as  death  means- the  pains  of  hell. 

It  may  be  dsked,  what  shall  be  said  of  present  sufferings  and 
bodily  death  ?  We  answer,  that  we  are  not  logically  obliged  to 
say  anything,  our  purpose  being  answered  in  the  proof,  th^t  they 
da  not  belong  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  As  a  fact,  however, 
they  exist  under  a  mediatorial  dispensation  of  grace,  {suspending 
for  a  season  tlie  rigorous  action  of  pure  law  against  the  guilty. 
The  curs^  of  the  ground,  the  sentence  of  bodily  mortality,  the 
evils  incident  to  the  apostacy  ensuing  upon  Adam  andhis  posterity 
ill  this  life,  we  do  not  regard  as  the  penally  of  the  law..  :Its 
execution  upon  our  first  parents  would  at  once  have  consigned 
them  to  hell,  as  proved  by  the  evidence  of  subsequent  revelation's 
in  respect  to  that  penalty.-  That  it  was  not  thus  executed,  de- 
pended On  the  introduction  of  a  plan  of  mercy  in  the  promise  of 
a  Saviour.  The  list  of  earthly  evils  following  this  proYnise,  fol- 
lows only  because  mercy  had  stayed  the  arm  of  strict  legal  jus- 
tice, and  presented  the  first  intimation  of  salvation  by  a  Mes- 
siah. God  spared  our  first  parents  in  mercy ;  promised  a  Saviour ; 
and  then,  and  only  then,  comes  to  view  the  train  of  earthlv  ills 
ending  with  death,  annexed  to  the  gracious  probation  of  a  ^Uen 
race.  Why  God  should  make  the  probation  of  a  race  of  sinners 
a  scene  of  suflTering;  mingled  with  happiness,  we  need  not  pause 
to  inquire;  our  question  being,  does  this  suflTering  belong  to  the 
penalty  of  the  moral  law?  We  think  the  difficulties  are  much 
greater  in  affirming,  than  in  denying. 

We  are  aware  that  those  who  insist  that  Christ  suflfered  the 
penalty,  generally  dissent  from  the  preceding  view.  They  usu- 
ally represent  it  as  consisting  in  all  forms  of  evil — ^present  suflTer- 
ings,    spiritual   death,    temporal  death,  eternal  death.     When« 
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however,  the  Saviour  suffered  it,  then  spiritual  death  was  no  part 
of  the  penalty.  So  also,  in  His  case  eternal  death  is  do  part  of 
the  penalty.  What  then  is  l^ft  ?  The  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  in  His  human  nature,  admitted  to  be  the  es- 
sence of  the  atonement,  but  not  the  penalty  of  the  law,  if  the  |)re- 
vious  argument  be  valid.  If  it  be  deemed  invalid,  still,  so  far  as 
the  penalty  includes  eternal  sufferings,  and  the  atonement  did  not, 
the  two  are  unliHe,  nm.at  all  the  same  thing.  Admit  that  aiJl 
forms  of  evil  taken  together  constitute  this  penalty,  still  one, 
namely  eternal  death,  is  infinitely  the  greater  form— so  much  so, 
that  if  this  is  deducted,  the  main  part  is  gone.  We  think,  the 
tohole  is  gone. 

The  manner  in  which  the  penalists  and  the  substitutiontsts 
speak  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  when  treating  of  the  atonement, 
leads  to  the  appearance  of  a  greater  difference  between  them, 
than  exists  in  fact.     We  propose  to  illustrate  this  .remark. 

Amqng  the  former  we  have  noticed  the  frequent  use  of  such 
expressions  as  the  following :  The  punfshment  of  sin  is  the  loss  of 
God's  favor,  the  experience  of  His  displeasure,  the  endurance  of 
Hia  wrath,  any  evil  evincive  of  His  opposition  to  sin.  Though 
these  expressions  convey  a  truth,  they  give  no  definition  of  the 
penalty  ;  they  merely  describe  its  general  nature.  They  are  am- 
biguous. There  is  nothing  in  them  to  which  a  universalist  might 
not  easily  assent.  The  Bible  when  all  its  testimony  is  collected,  is 
much  more  definite,  showing  in  what  way,  in  what  world,  and  for 
what  period,  God  evinces  His  displeasure.  According  to  all  or- 
thodox divines,  He  threatens  the  eternal  misery  of  heir  against 
the  ungodly ;  which  is  a  more  specific  idea,  than  the  loss  of  His 
favor  or  the  experience  of  His  displeasure.  ^    ' 

Dr.  Hodge,  in  his  sermon  on  the  nature  of  the  atonements  thus 
defines  the  penalty  of  the  law  :  "  The  penalty  of  the  law  is  not 
any  specific  degree  or  character  of  pain  which  the  law  imposes, 
but  it  is  any  ^r^  all  pain,  which  -sustains  to  the  Idw  the  relation 
of  a  sanction.'"  This  is  manifestly  n6  description  of  the  penalty. 
An  universalist  might  adopt  it  without  the  least  diflSculty ;  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  future  and  eternal  suffering  '"^sustains  to  the 
Jaw  the  relation  of  a  sanction."  It  moves  in  a  circle ;  reveals  noth- 
ing. What  is  a  sanction  ?  Either  the  penalty  or  the  reward 
of  law ;  in  this  definition  it  is  the  penalty,  "  The  penalty  of  the 
law  is/'  therefore,  "  any  and  all  pain  which  sustains  to  the  law  the 
relation  of  a"  penalty;  that  is,  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  law.  The  Bible  speaks  more  descriptively  :  "  Depart 
firom  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,''  &c.  "  Who  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction,"  &c.  Here  is  the  future 
and  eternal  ruin  of  the  soul,  and  not  the  vague  idea  of  "  any  and 
all  pain  which  sustains  to  the  law  the  relation  of  a  sanction." 

>  Spruce-Street  Lectures,  p.  147. 
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We  presume  the  Dr*  believes  this,  and  in  controversy  with  uni- 
versalists  would  asser|  it ;  yet  when  writing  to  prove  that  Christ 
suifered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  the  necessities  of  his  argu- 
ment were  best  met  by  an  ambiguous,  or  rather  almost  meaning- 
less definition  of  that  penalty. 

We  take  another  passage  from  the  same  sermon  :  "  When  it  is 
said,  the  sufierings  of  Christ  were  of  the  nature  of  punishment ; 
the  word  punishment  is  used  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  for  suf- 
fering judicially  ipflicted,  or  sufferings  imposed  in  execution  of  a 
legal  sentence."  What  is  "a  legal  sentence/'  but  a  judicial  de- 
cision resulting  in  the  consignment  of  a  criminal  to  penalty  ? 
What  is  the  rule  of  such  sentence  ?  It  is  not  itself  the  rule.  The 
law  is  the  rule.  If  then  the*  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  were 
judicially  imposed  in  the  **  execution  of  a  legal  sentence,"  what 
we  want  is  the  law  for  such  a  sentence.  If  the  procedure  is  not 
according  to  law,  if  it  be  a  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  law, 
then  so  far  it  is  not  forensic  or  judicial.  .  Now  we  presume  Dr. 
Hodge  will  not  say,  the  language  o/  the  law  is,  that  the  sinner 
shall  die,  or  a  substitute  shall  die  ;  and  if  not,  then  his  description 
of  punishment  refutes  his  own  proposition,  namely,  that  "  the 
9ufferinjgs  of  Christ  were  of  the  nature  of  punishment."  He  not 
only  fails  to  give  any  idea  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  but  equally 
involves  the  supposition,  contrary  to  his  own  theory,  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  that  penalty. 

The  reviewer  of  Beman  en  the  Atonement  observes :  "  By 
the  penalty  of  the  law  is  meant  that  suffering,  which  the  law  de- 
mands as  a  satisfaction  to  justice.  It  is  not  any  specific  kind  or 
degree  of  suffering,  for  it  varies  both' as  to  degree  and  kind,  in 
every  stipposable  case  of  its  infliction."*  This  is  merely  a  nominal 
definition.  What  is  **  that  suffering  which  the  law  demands  as  a' 
satisfaction  to  justice  ?"  Plainly,  the  penaltv  of  the  law.  What 
then  is  this,  penalty  ?  That  suffering  which  will  satisfy  justice. 
Here  is  no  ideii  of  the  thing  except  by  what  it  accomplishes. 
How  much  suffering,  whether  that  of  an  hour,  or  of  eternal  ages, 
will  be  necessary,  does  not  appear.  Such  a  statement  from  the 
lips  of  a  sovereign  would  hardly  amount  to  a  legal  threat.  The 
Bible  speaks  more  definitely,  giving  us  not  only  the  fact  of  God's 
justice,  but  also  the  fact  that  will  constitute  its  penal  display 
against  the  transgressor,  namely,  his  eternal  punishment  in  the 
future  life.  The  reviewer  gives  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what 
the  fact  is:  whether  one  paiii  of  conscience,  the  death  of  the 
body,  or  the  undying  remorse  and  agony  of  hell. 

We  quote  thb  same  reviewer  again :  "  We  say  further,  that 
by  punishment  we  mean  sufferings  judicially  inflicted  as  a  satis- 
faction to  justice."     A  judicial  infliction   for  the  satisfaction  of 
justice,  is  the  infliction  the  law  appoints.     What  is  it  ?     This  is 
'  Prcs.  Board'3  edition  of  Old  an!  New  Theology,  p.  42. 
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the  question,  and  is  entirely  untouched  in  the  above  definition. 
Future  and  eternal  misery  either  is  or  is  not  in  this  infliction, 
this  penalty  ;  and  if  it  is,  why  not  mention  it  in  a  professed  defi- 
nition of  that  penalty  ?  Why  so  define  the  penalty  of  the  law  as 
to  leave  in  total  uncertainty  what  it  is  ?  With  such  a  definition, 
it  is  impossible  either  to  affirm  or  deny,  that  Christ  suffered  this 
penalty. 

The  author  of  **  Letters  on  the  Atonement,*'  in  the  Christian 
Advocate,  remarks  :  "  The  fact  that  Christ  died  a  painful  and  igno- 
minious death,  and  that  he  submitted  to  such  a  death  for  the  sins  of 
his  people,  is  no  subject  of  dispute,    'Our  brethren  admit  it  as 
cordially  as  we.     It  is  admitted  in  the  quotation  above.     The 
point  of  difTerence  is  the  character  of  his  sufferings.     We  say  that 
they  were  an  infliction  of  the  curse  or  penalty  of  the  law  de- 
nounced against  sin :   this  they  deny.     But  death,  it  has    been 
shown  in  the  preceding  letter,  jp  the  wages  of  sin,  the  curse  or 
penalty  of  the  law;  and  consequently,  as  Christ  underwent  death 
for  the  sins  of  men,  he  endured  the  penalty  of  the  law  due  to 
them."'     The  death  of  Christ,  to  which  the  author  refers,  is  "  the 
painful  and  ignominious  death  "  of  the  cross.     The  proof  that  this 
death  is  the  penalty  of  the  law,  consists  in  the  fact  that  death  is 
"  the  wages  of  sin,  the  curse  or  penalty  of  the  law,"  as  shown  in 
a  previous  letter,     la  this  letter  the  author  thus  defines  death  : 
"  It  comprehends  all  the  pains  and  sorrows,  labors  and  toils,  suf- 
ferings and  miseries,  which  wicked  men  endure,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next ;  for  all  these,  together  with  the  death  of  the 
body,  conistitute  the  wages  of  sin,  or  the  penalty  of  the  divine 
law,  when  inflicted  on  impenitent  offenders."    This  is  the  penalty  ^ 
he  describes.     How  much  of  it  does  he  bring  into  the  article  of, 
atonement  in  the  above  passage  ?     Not  the  whole  of  it— only  a 
part,  and  that  part  which  consists  in  "  the  painful  and  ignomini- 
ous death  "  of  the  cross.     The  penalty  is  one  thing  in  the  defini- 
tioUi  and  not  the  same  thmg  when  afinrmed  of  Christ,  though  the 
word  death,  is  employed  in  both  instances.     The  term  is  used  in 
two  senses,  the  one  sense  including  vastly  more  than  the  other. 
To  be  consistent  with  himself,  he  should  have  said  that  Christ 
suffered  a  part  of  the  penalty,  not  the  whole. 

In  the  same  letter  the  author  concedes,  "  that  the  Redeemer 
did  not  endure  eternal  death  ;  and  remarks,  that  "  the  infinite  dig* 
nity  of  his  person  imparted  to  his  temporary  bufferings  a  value 
that  made  them  a /air  and  full  equivalent  for  the  everlasting  suf- 
ferings of  all  who  shall  be  finally  saved."  This  is  the  very  doc- 
trine of  those  against  whom  he  is  earnestly  reasoning.  He  adds, 
that  "  the  eternity  of  punishment  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a 
drcumstance  growing  out  of  a  case,  than  as  belonging  to  its  es- 
sence. It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  a  mere  crea- 
*  Christian  Advocate^  Sept  1826,  pp.  388,  389. 
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ture  it  must  be  eternal ;  but  not  in  ^Divine  Substitute."  The  de- 
sign is  to  make  the  eternity  of  the  penalty  a  mere  "  circum- 
stance/' that  m$iy  be  dispensed  with,  while  the  penalty  in  "  its 
essence"  may  remain,  in  or^erto  another  "mode  of  inflicting  the 
penalty,"  namely  by  the  temporary  sufferings  of  Christ,  Such  a 
"  mode"  is  plainly  no  infliction ;  it  essentially  changes  ihe  con- 
stituent ideas  of  the  thing,  though  retaining  the  term.  The  idea 
of  eternity  as  much  belongs  to  the  *■  essence,"  as  the  idea  of  suf- 
fering. To  make  it  **  a  circumstance,"  is  merely  a  logical  con- 
trivance to  avoid  the  necessity  of  admitting,  that  Christ  did  not 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  as  He  certainly  did  not,  if  His  suf- 
ferings were  temporarJ^ 

Dr.  Janeway  distinguishes  "  between  the  punishment  inflict- 
ed on  a  sinner  and  that  inflicted  on  the  Redeemer,"  though  in 
both  he  insists  that  it  is  the  penalty  of  the  law.  It  does  not  in- 
clude spiritual  desiih  in  the  latter,  as  it  does  in  the  former ;  neither 
is  the  duration  the  same  in  the  two  cases.  "  The  punishment  of 
a  sinful  creature  must  necessarily  be  protracted  through  eternal 
ages ;  because  he  is  unable  to  bear  it  in  a  limited  period.  But  the 
Divine  Saviour  was  able,  in  consequence  of  his  almighty  power, 
to  bear  in  a  given  time,  any  amount  of  suffering,  and  could,  by  the 
,  infinite  dignity  of  his  person,  impart  to  his  suffering  an  infinite 
value.*"  What  the  Dr.  says  about  the  value  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings, we  cordially  adopt,  The  rest  seems  to  us  singular  reason- 
ing, in  order  to  make  the  atonement  and  the  penalty  the  same 
thing.  The  punishment  of  a  sinner  must  be  eternal:  Why? 
"  Because  he  is  unable  to  bear  it  in  a  limited  period."  Why  unable  ? 
Because  it  is  eternal."  His  inability  "to  bear  it  in  a  limited  pe- 
riod, *'  results  from  the  nature  of  the  punishment.  It  is  not  this 
inability  as  true  of  Christ,  as  ol  the  pinner  ?  It  is  not  pretended, 
that  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  suflbr.ed.  The  experience  of  pain 
was  limited  to  His  human  nature,  according  to  Fisher's,  Cate- 
chism,,p.  131.  How,  then,  could  that  nature  "  bear^  in  a  given 
time,  ANY  amount  -of  suffering" — bear  eternal  suffering  ?  The 
same  dilHculty  atteijds  in  both  cases  the  infliction  of  an  eternal 
penalty  in  "  a  limited  period."  The  penalty  must  be  changed  ;  or 
the  atonement  must  be  changed ;  or  the  two  are  not  the  same 
thiDg. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  gives  us  the  following  statement:  "In 
a  penally,  some  things 'are  essential — others  incidental.  It  was 
essential  to  the  penalty,  that  Christ  should  suffer  a  violent  acid  ig- 
nominious dealh---but  wheiher  he  should  die  by  decapitation  or  by 
crucifixion,  was  incidental.  It  was  essential  that  he  should  suffer 
for  our  sins ;  but  how  long  his  suflerings  should  continue,  was  in- 
cidental."^   This  is  preceded  by  the  admission,  that  Christ  did  not 

i  Pres.  Board  of  Publication,  Tract  No.  Ill,  p.  11. 

*  Pres.  Board's  editiou  of  Old  and  New  Theology,  p.  95. 
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suffer  the  penalty,  "either  in  kind  or  duration,  which  would  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  sinner,  if  a  Saviour  had  not  been  provided/* 
Here  it  appears,  that  that  which  constitutes  the  penalty  in  kind 
and  duration,  is  not  essential  to  a  'just  conception  of  the  same ; 
this  is  merely  'incidental"  Wo  would  like'  to  know  how  much 
of  a  thing  is  left^  after  deducting  from  it  what  beloncrs  to  it  in 
kind,  duration  and  degree.  Is  it  the  same  thing?  He  tells  us, 
that  "  a  violent  and  ignominious  death,"  was  essential  to  the  pen- 
alty. But,  is  this  the  penalty  of  God's  law  threatened  against  sin- 
ners, according  to  the  Bible?  Does  it  threaten  **  a  violent  and 
Ignominious  death?"  .  Where  is  the  passage  proving  this  ?  Is  such 
a  de^ihetemal  punishment?  Plainly  the  contents  of  the  thing  are 
changed,  though  the  term  is  retained. 

From  the  above,  we  think,  it  must  be  evident  that  thepenalists 
are  justly  chargeable  with  not  a  little  ambiguity  and  concision  of 
ideas,  in  reference  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  They  make  it  a  very 
pliable  thing.  In  tho  case  of  the  sinner  it  is  spiritual  death,  in 
part ;  but  not  so  in  that  of  the  Redeemer ;  in  the  former  it  is  eter- 
nal suffering,  but  not  so  in  the  latter.  In  the  two  examples  of  its 
infliction  it  is  infinitely  unlike  itself,  and  yet  the  same  thing! 
They  give  to  it  an  equivocal  import.  Two  things  s6  essentially 
unlike  in  themselves,  as  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ  and  the 
damnation  of  a  sinner  in  hell,  cannot  well  be  represented  by  tha 
same  term,  without  giving  to  that  terma  great  elasticity  and  un- 
certainty of  import.  Such  an  ambiguity  would  be  f^atal  in  an  ar- 
gunrient  against  universaljsm ;  it  wouW  leave  the  proposition  to  be 
proved  in  total  uncertainty.  We  cannot  see  its  propriety,  though 
we  see  its  logical  necessity  to  the  cause  of  the  penal ists,  Tn  respect 
to  the  atonement. 

How  do  the  Substitutionists  speak  of  the  penalty* of  the  law? 
Withf  much  less  ambiguity,  and  more  precision:  We  give  a  few 
examples. 

Dr.  Beman  expressly  says :  "  The  penalty  of  the  law  was  ^some- 
thing definite."  What  it  is,  he  thus  explains :  "The  penalty  of 
the  moral  law  which  is  the  second  death  or  eternal  death,  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  divine  displeasure  against  transgression."  "Thus 
in  the  administration  of  the  divine  government,  the  sufferings. gf 
Christ  come  in  the  place  of  the  eternal  condemnation  of  every  ran- 
somed soul."  "It  is  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  the  place  of  the  end- 
less suffering  of  the  sinner."*  Throughout  his  work  he  attaches 
this  idea,  and  no  other,  to  the  term.  He  means  penalty  in  the 
sense  of  the  threat;  as  he  often  remarks,  "  in  the  strict  and  literal 
sense."  He  expounds  the  penalty,  not  by  the  atonement,  but  by 
the  law — assuming  it  to  consist  in  the  future  and  eternal  misery  of 
the  wicked,  and  denying  that  Christ  suffered  this  penally. 

In  the  Christianas  instructer  by  Rev.  Josiah  Hopkins,  of  Auburn, 
^^    '  Beman  qq  Atonement,  Troy,  1825,  p.  15,  46,  50,  61. 
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a  work  ag^^eing  with  Dr.  Beman  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
atonement,  is  a  formal  argument  to  show,  that  the  penalty  pf  the 
law  is  not  Spiritual  death,  or  bodily  death,  or  present  sufferings, 
but  eternal  death,  the  suffering  and  ruin  of  the  soul  in  the  life  to 
come.  Mr.  Barnes,  though  as  we  think  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  himself,  mainly  mean$,  by  the  penalty  of  the  law,  ''the pains 
of  hell,**  He  observes  ;  **  The  penalty  of  the  law  is  what  God  will 
ioflict  on  its  unrepewed  violators,  neither  more  nor  less.  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  is  the  best  interpretation  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
threatening.  '  Thou  shalt.  die/  Gen.  2:  17;  Ezek.  ,18:  4,20. 
The  fact  turns  out  to  be,  that  in  that  threatened  death  were  in- 
cluded temporal  pains,  and  dying,  remorse  of  conscience,  and  di- 
rect eternal  infliction  of  suffering  in  hell.  Chri,st's  sufferings  were 
severe — more  severe  than  those  of  aqy  mortal  before  or  since ; 
but  they  bore,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  only  a  very  distant  resem- 
blance to  the  pains  of  hell — the  proper  penalty  of  the  law.  •  JNor 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  sufferings  of  a  few  hours,  how- 
ever severe,  could  equal  pains,  though  far  less  intense,  e^er- 
nally,  prolonged."^  In  his  notes  on  Galatians.  3  :  13,  he  observes : 
**  The  law  of  God  denounced  death  as  the  wages  of  sin.  It  threat- 
ened  punishment  in  the  future  world  forever."  "  Eternity  ofstcffer- 
ings  is  an  essential  part  of  the  penalty  of  the  law — but  the  Lord 
"Jesus  did  not  suffer  forever."  In  his  response  to  the  eighth  charge 
of  Dr.  Junkin,  he  shows  conclusively  that  his  main  idea  is,  that  the 
penalty  consists  in  the  future  and  eternal .  "pains  of  hell."  He  did 
not  deny  that  Christ  suffered  and  died  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
in  behalf  of  sinners,  but  that  he  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  lawac-. 
cording  to  his  conception  of  that  penalty. 

Professor  Stuart,  in  his  "Two  Discourses  on  the  Atonement," 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  penalty,  and  adopts  that  of  siibstituted Mf- 
ferings,  having,  in  legal  effect,  an  'equivalency"  to  the  penalty; 
understanding  by  the  penalty,  not  "  ariy  and  all  pain,"  &c„  (Dr. 
Hodge,)  but  "  the  worm  that  never  dies,  the  cup  of  wrath  without 
mixture,  which  is  drunk  by  sinners  in  the  world  of  woe."  p.  12, 
13.  Both  Jenkyn  and  the  younger  Edwards,  in  claiming  that  the 
atonement  was  a  substitute,  and  not  the  penalty  itself,  clearly 
evince  the  belief  that  eternal  suffering  is  an  essential  part  of  this 
penalty.  Andrew  Fullei*  stands  on  the  same  ground;  as,  indeed, 
do  alf  divines  who  maintaip  that  the  atonement  was  not  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  In  their  view  this  penalty  is  something  defi- 
nite— is,  at  least,  an  eternal  penalty ;  and'  since  the  atonement 
was  not  identical  with  this,  neither  the  same  thing,  nor  l^e  it, 
they  do  not  speak  of  it  as  the  penalty,  but  as  a  substitute. 

'this  difference  of  phraseology  in  regard  to  the  penalty  of  God's 
law,  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding.     The  pena- 
lists  insist  on  applying  the  term  pe?ialty  to ^  the  atonement,  and 
^  Barnes*  Defence,  p.  20. 
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have  sometimes  complained  of  their  brethren  for  not  doing  the 
flatne  thing ;  yet  they  exclude  from  the  term  the  ideas  which,  in 
all  other  connections,  they  include  in  it,  and  on  account  of  which 
ihe  substitutioijiists  decline  to  use  it.     The  diflerence  is  that  be- 
tween a  varying,-  uncertain,  and  ambiguous,  and  a  fixed  and  de- 
finite use  of  a  phrase.     The  former  is  the  practice  of  the  pena- 
iists;  the  latter^  of  the  substitutionists.     The  former  make  the 
atonement  to  be  the  penalty  pf  the  law,  by  changing  its  natui^ 
as  they  bold  it  in  application  to  sinners;  they  retain  the  term,  b«l 
with;a  weiomeaning.     The  latter  admit  all  ^q facts  to  which  the 
former  refer  as  an  execution  of  the  penalty  upon  Christ ;  but  deny 
tti^t  it  is  such  an  execution,  adhering  to  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
.pewdty.    Dr.  Janeway,for  example,  says  that  the  law  demanded 
only  that  Christ  "  ^hotlM  submit  to  that  hun)iliation,  pain,  shame, 
and  angiiish,  both  in  body  and  soul,  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  its  penalty."    The  substitutionists  admit  these  facts  in  the  his- 
tory of  Christ,  and   that  they  form   the  essence  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  but  deny  that  they  constitute  anything  like  the  essence  of 
the  penalty  threatened  in  the  law.    Dr.  Dana  is  quoted  by  Dr. 
Beman;  as  laying,  that  Christ's  '' sufferings  were  a  substantial  exe- 
oujtion'of  the  law-^a  real  endurance  of  the  penalty,  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  caae  admitted,  or  required:"  and  yet  as  admitting 
that  I^  did  not  endure  "  precisely  the  same  misery  in  kind  and 
-degree  to  which  the  sinner  was  etposed."    This  i«  the  contradic- 
tion of  saying,  that  "  a  real  endurance  of  the  penalty"  is  supposa- 
b!e  without  its  kiiid  ox  degree:    To  be  consistent  in  respect  to 
oorrectness  of  language  as  well  as  truth,  the  penalists,  we  think, 
ought  to  adopt  a  new  phraseology ;  and  say  that  the  sinner's  pen- 
alty was  commuted  in  respect  to  Christ.     This  is  the  fact,  as  they 
admit  h.    Christ  did  not  sufierthe  penalty  threatened  against  the 
dinner.    What;  then,  did  He  saffer  ?    Something  else — some  -other 
penalty,  if  penalty  at  all. 

IIL  Who  is  the  penal  suferer,  <Kcording  to  the  express  prom* 
siona  of  the  law  f  .  '  ^ 

This  question  is  to  be  answered  not  by  the  tjecessities  of  tl^j^  or 
that  theological  system,  but  by  going  di-rectlyto  the  law  and  tes- 
timonjf.  It  is  a  fenjo  question.  It  is  as  much  the  business  of  mofal 
government  to  determine  the  pers&n  who  shall  suffer  the  penalty, 
as  to  determine  the  penahy  itself.  The  latter  idea  is  not  complete 
n^ithout  the  former.  A  penalty  threatened  with  no  designation  of 
the  person  who  shaH  suffer  it,  is  a  nullity.  It  can  only  be  visited 
tipon  a  person,  and  if  that  person  is  not  specified,  the  very  nature 
tn  law  is  subverted.  The  penal  sufferer  is  the  one  named  in  the 
law ;  he,  and  he  only,  can  suffer  its  penalty. 

We  come  then  to  fhe  question  :  Who  is  described  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  God,  as  the  being  upon  whom  that  government  is 
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riedged  to  visit  the  penalty  ?  Not  obedient  angels :  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  :  but  sinners,  bfiendevs-rth^se,  and  these  only.  We  know 
not  where  the  passage  is  to  be  foupd,  in  which  Grod  threatens  the 
penalty  a^inst  any  other  beings.  He  marks  t^  person  with  as 
nauch  deimiteness  as  the  punishment.  Take  the  following  Scrip- 
tures: "  In  th^  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.'' 
"The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die.''  "  And  the  Lord  «aid  unto 
Jf  OSes,  whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of 
my  book."  *'  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  na- 
tions that  forget  God."  "  'The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wick- 
edness." "  Wo  unto  the  wicked  !  it  shall  be  ill  with  him ;  for  the 
reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him."  /'  ^hoQgh  hand  join  in 
hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished."  "  Who  will  render  to 
every  man  acpording  to  his  deeds,  *  *  *  unto  them  that  are  con- 
tentious, and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  in- 
dignation and  wraths  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of 
man  that  doeth  evil."  f*  For  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
be  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption."  '*  In  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  go^l  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction,"  &c.  "  Curs- 
ed is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  to  dd  them." 

These  and  a  multitude  of  parallel  Scriptures  explieitly  settle 
the  question,  who  is  legally  subject  to  the  penalty.  The  idea  of 
threatening  one  pers^n>  a^d  then  executins  the  threat  upon  anoth- 
er, is  not  in  the  language  of  the  threat.  When  God  'says,  "  The 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shalldie,"  He  means  the  death  jof  that  soul, 
and  not  the  atonement  of  Christ  If  he  shall  interpose  by  an 
atonement,  this  will  be  a  very  diflerent  matter,  anii  not  at  all  the 
thing  contained  in  the  threat.  The  law  as  such  ma:kes  no  mention 
of  a  substitute  for  the  sinner ;  pronfiises  none ;  aside  from  the  plan 
of  mercy  demands  none.  Simply  as  law  threatening  its  penalty, 
it  has  to  do  only  with  the  guiky,  the  ilUdeserving,  the  sinful — 
without  a  solitary  commination  against  any  other  beins  in  the 
universe.  The  sinner  is  the  ,i)enal  sufferer ;  he  otilv,  strictly  speak- 
inj^r  can  suffer  the  penalty ;  since  it  is  limited  to  him  in  the  very 
language  of  the  threat. .  If  it  were  admitted  that  Christ  endured 
eternal  suffering,  still  Hi^  endurance  of  it  would  not  be  the  penal- 
ty of  the  law ;  for  He  is  not  the  being  to  whom  it  legally  applies. 

The  Substitutionists  hold  rigidly  to  the  language  of  the  law  on 
this  point.  Dr.  Beman  repeatedly  asserts  this  view.  The  sameis 
true  of  Dr.  Jenkyn. '  Mr.  Bapies  says,  "  I  appeal  here  to  the  general 
aspect  and  tenor  of  the  Scriptures  as  sustaining  the  position,  that 
punishment  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  inflicted  by  a  just  moral 
governor  for  a  personal  offence/'^  Professor  $tuart  observes : 
*  Barnes'  Defence,  pp,  229,  230. 
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"  The  ktter  of  a  peQal  code  demands  that  the  oflfeoder  himself,  and 
no  other,  should  suffer."'  Andrew  Fuller  remarks :  "  Nor  was  it  in- 
different to  the  lawgiver,  who  should  suffer,  the  sinner  or  another 
on  bis  behalf.  The  language  of  the  law  to  the  transgressor  was 
not,  thou  shall  die,  or  some  one  on  thy  behalf,  but  simply,  thou 
shalt  die :  and  had  it  literally  taken  its  cours^  every  child  of  man 
must  have  perished.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  in  our  ste^,  there- 
fore, are  not  a  punishment  inflicted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  dis- 
tributive  justice,  but  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  infinite  wFs- 
dom  and  love ;  not  contre^ry  to,  but  rather  abov^  the  law,  devia. 
ting' from  the  letter,  but  more  than  preserving  the  spirit  of  it."" 
President  D wight  held  the  same  doctrine.  "  Strict  justice  de- 
mands the  punishment  of  ,the  sinner  only,  and  can  in  no  wise  re- 
-  (](uire  ,the  punishment  of  another  in  his  stead."'  This  locates  the 
penalty  v^here  God  locates  it  in  the  express  terms  of  the  threat;  and 
decides,  that  Christ  not  being  the  sinner,  did  not,  and  could  not, 
suffer  this  pens^ty. 

Is  thera  any  answer  by,  which  this  conclusion  is  to  be  obviated, 
so  as  .to  make  the  penalty  apply  to  the  Redeemer  ? 

In  respect  to  the  idea  that  *'  punishment  is  natural  evil  inflicted 
for  personal  sin,"  Dr.  Janeway  remarks :  "  Admit  this  definition 
to  be  complete^  and  it  will  follow  that  £!hrist  could  not  endure  our 
punishment.  >  3ut  correct  the  definition,  by  adding  twp  or  three 
words,  and  you  deprive  the  weapon  of  its  edge,  and  render  it  harm- 
less. Let  punishment  be,  as  it, ought  to  be  defined,  natural  eTil  in- 
flicted for  personal,  or  for  imputed  sin,  and  it  \rill  operate  in  our 
favor."*  Very  true :  but  we  ask  whether  God  himself  describes 
and  threatens  His  penalty  according  to  this  definition  ?  Does  He 
threaten  it  against  the  transgressor ;  or  as  the  alternative,  ^roTTiise 
to  impute  sin  to  Christ,  and  then  visit  the  penalty  upon  him  for 
that  "  imputed  sin  ?"  The  difl&culty  with  the  Pr*s.  "  two  or  three 
words  "  is,  that  they  are  not  contained  in  the  Divine  statement  of 
the  matter :  they  bring  to  view  a  penal  sufferer;,  not  knowii  in  the 
letter  pf  the  law.  They  contain  an  idea  Jehoyah  does  nqt  present 
when  threatening  the  penalty.  > 

In  Pictet's  Theol<^y  it  is  asserted,  "that  there  is  a  distinction 
between  not  punishing  sin,  and  not^  punishing  the  sinner,'*  *'  A 
just  and  holy  God  must  hate  sin,  and  must  punish  it ;  it  is  there- 
>  fore  inconsistent  with  justice  and  holiness  to  allow  it  to  go  un- 
punished ;  but  these  perfections  are  not  injured,  if,  when  sin  is 
punished,  the  sinner  is  pardoned,  because  it  is  by  the  punishment 
of  sin  that  the  justice  of  God  is  satisfied.  Now  this  method  of 
punishing  sin  and  pardoning  the  sinner  is  very  agreeable  to  the 

'  Piscoursee  on  the  Atonement,  p.  1 1 .  ^ 

«  FoUer'a  Work^  vol.  1,  p.  657. 

»  Dwight'8  Theology,  1830,  vol.  2,  p.  219. 

^  Pres.  Board  of  Publication,  Tract  N.o.  UI*,  pp.  10,  11. 
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wisdom  of  God,  for  thus  room  is  given  for  mercy,  and  yet  justice 
is  satisfied."*  The  design  of  this  distinction  is  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  punishment  of  sin,  not  in  th^  person  of  the  sinTier,  but  of 
some  one  else.  *  What  then  is  thi  punishment  of  sin,  according  to 
law  ?  Is  it  anything  but  the  infliction  of  the  penalty,  not  upon  sin, 
but  upon  ^  conscious  agent  ?  Who  then  is  this  agent  specified  in 
the  law,  and  the  only  oqc,  in  whose  person  it  proposes  to  punish 
sin?  The  sinner.  The  idea  of  punishing  sin  without  punishing 
the  sinner,  (Jod  has  not  i^evealed  m  His  law;  it  overlooks  the  ex- 

Eress  language  of  Jehovah,  defining  the  only  person  whom  the  law 
olds  amenable  to  its  penalty.     The  law  can  as  well  forego  the 
penalty  as  the  person  ;  for  it  is  equally  pledged  to  both. 

It  is  often  urged  by  the  penalists;  that  sin  must  always  be  pun-  ' 
ished :  God  must  punish  sin ;  He  cannot  let  sin  go  unpunished. 
It  is  not  Said  that  the  sUnner,  but  that  sin  must  always  be  punish- 
ed. The  stereotyped  uniformity  of  these  expressions  implies,  that 
tbel'e  authors  attach  to  them  an  argumentative  value.  The  de- 
sign is  to  realize  a  substantial  literality  of  the  penalty  in  the  atone- 
ment, in  the  sense  that  sin  is*  punished,  not  in  the  sinner,  but  in 
another.  Strictly  speaking,  you  might  as  well  punish  a  vacuum 
as  sin ;  it  is  the  legal  occasion,  and  not  the  suoject  of  penalty. 
Hence  we  must  take  the  phrase  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  senses : 
One  is,  that  the  sinner  must  be  punished ;  in  which  sense  it  does 
not  prove  that  Christ  suffered  the  penalty,  but  that  he  did  not. 
The  other  sense  is,  that  Ood  must  show  His  opposition  to,  and 
holy  abhorrence  of,  sin.  How  ?  Either  accordmg  to  the  mode 
prescribed  in  the  law,  which  is  to  punish  the  sinner;  or  in  some 
other  way.  If  in  some  other  way,  then  the  question  is,  whether 
this  realizes  the  literality  of  the  law,  either  as  to  the  p^nitlty  or, 
the  sufferer  ?  It  is  in  both  respects  a  departure  from  the  legal  de- 
nunciation, even  though  this  other  way  as  fully  displays  God's 
feelings  and  character,  as  the  penalty  itself.     Hence,  these  er- 

f)ressions  upon  analysis,  fail  to  furnish  a  pens^  sufferer,  different 
irom  the  one  named  in  the  law.  Christ  and  the  sinner  are  not 
the  same  beings  ;  the  latter,  and  not  the  former)  is  the  only  penal 
^ufierer  known  in  the  law.  In  spite  of  all  the  confusion  of  words 
and  ambiguity"  of  phrase,  those  who  hold  to  the  atonement  ftt  all, 
must  hold  that  it  is  extra-legal^-a,  measure  above,  and  different 
from,  the  literfil  provisions  of  the  law,  both  as  to  the  sufferings  and 
the  sufferer..  It  is  a  measure  of  the  sovereign'  iaw-giver,  depart- 
ing from  the  letter,  but  more  than  preserving  the  spirit  of  His 
law. 

The  veracity  of  God  is  also  urged  as  an  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  insisted,  that  His  veracity  requires  Him  to  execute  the 
threatened  penalty,  and  that  it  is  forfeited  in  the  case  of  the  re- 

*  Pres.  Board's  edition,  p.  222. 
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deemed,  if  Chtist  did  not  suffer  the  penalty.'  The  olgect  of  thig 
reasoning  is  to  commit  God  to  a  literal  and  rigorous  execution  of 
His  law,  oi^  involve  a  breach  of  His  veracity,.  What  does  Gods 
veracity  require  Him  to  do?  Let  us  assume  for  "an  answer,  ex- 
actly  what  He  said  he  would  do  in  Case  of  disobedience.  What 
then  did  he  say  ?  That  be  would  execute  the  penalty  of  his  law. 
Upon  and  against  whom  ?  Christ  ?  Not  a  word  V>  this  effect, 
not  the  remotest  allusion  to  Christ  in  the  legal  threat.  God  had  as 
splemnly  pl^d^ed  himself  to  punish  the  offender,  2Lnd  him  onIy»  as 
he  had  to  punish  at  all.  Hence  this  mode  of  reasoning  from  the 
.  Veracity  of  God  necessarily  shuts  the  atonement  out  of  his  govern- 
ment, ipr  it  cannot  be  pretended ,  that  Christ  is  theofiender;  it 
binds  the  hands  of  sovereign  love ;  either  the  Divine  veracity  is 
in  fault,  or  we  have  no  gospel  and  no  hope  of  heaven.  The  so- 
lution of  this  difficulty  is  found  in  the  plain  fact,  that  a  legal  threat 
does  not  irreversiblv  pledge  the  veracity  of  the  sovereign  ruler,  in 
all  cases,  to  a  literal  execution.  God  himself  has  illustrated  this 
principle.  The  threatening  against  Nineveh  was  absolute,  with- 
out one  solitary  condition  in  the  commission  of  Jonah,  and  not 
"  conditional,''  as  Mr.  Wood  says ;  and  yet  it  was  not  executed. 
Was  God's  veracity  impeached  by  the  failure  ?  While  a  legal 
threat  does  not  give  a  sinner  any  ground  to  expect  anything  but 
the  penalty,  it  does  not  foreclose  a  priori  the  question  of  mercy, 
so  as  to  rob  the  sovereign  Jehovah  of  the  pardoning  prerogative, 
by  adopting  some  other  measure  to  meet  the  ends  of  justice,  be- 
sides the  one  of  literal  penalty.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  plain 
record  ^f  the  Bible,  that  God  did  threaten  the  sinner,  and  him 
only,  and  that  he  does  by  the  atonement  of  Christ  pardon  believ- 
,  tng  sinners.  But,  was  not  the  atonement  a  fulfillment  of  this 
^  threat  ?  We  answer — :no,  it  was  not ;  it  was  not  the  thing  God 
threatened  to  do,  either  as  to  the  suffering  or  the  sufferer.  God's 
veracity,  therefore,  cannot  be  appealed  to,,  to  show  that  Christ  is 
the  sufferer  contemplated  in  the  law.  The  argument  would  make 
the  law  read,  as  it  certainly  does  not  w, 

It  may  be  said,  and  sometimes  is,  that  unless  the  penalty  was 
realized  in,  by  being  inflicted  upon,  Chrisrt,  in  some  way  ;ts  proper 
sobject;  the  law,  in  the  case  of  the  redeemed,  has  never  had  its 
demand.  What. is  the  demand  of  the  law  i-eferred  to  ?  We  sup- 
pose, its  penal  demand,  as  set  forth  in  the  mouth  of  God,  and  not 
as  fashioned  by  this  or  that  school  of  theological  philosophy. 
What  then  is  the  denaand  as  Jehovah  states  it  ?  Solely  against 
the  sinner.  Hence,  we  gi^ant,  that  in  the  strictly  retributive  and 
penal  sense,  the  law  does  not  have  its  demand,  in  all  those  cases 
in  which  God  pardons ;  that  is  to  say,  He  does  not-  pardon  and 
punish  the  sinner  at  the  same  tinie.     He  remits  the  penalty  in  re- 

'Chrielion  Advocate,  Oct.  1826,  p.  433,  442;  Old  and  New  .Theology,  p. 
X07,  108,  109,  124. 
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spect  to  the  only  being  against  whom  it  thundered ;  and  that  Ho 
should  do  thiis,  is  the  only  supposition  compatible^  with  salvation. 
Did  He  place  this  same  penalty  upon  the  person  of  Christ  ?  Where 
is  the  proof  that  the  law  demanded  this,  or  that  the  doing  of  it 
would  fulfill  such  a  demand  ?  It  is  not  to  be  foitnd  in  the  law  it- 
self But,  whether  the  ^nds  of  retributive  justice  are  not  met  by 
the  atonement,  though  a  simier  is  pardoned,  is  a  very  difibrent 
question.  We  hold  that  they  were,  but  on  a  principle  different 
from  the  literal  demand  of  the  law.  The  simple,  unmixed  en- 
forcement of  the  legal  system,  to  its  kiter,  is  not  the  death  of 
Christ,  but  the  death  of  the  transgte^or.  The  latter,  and  not.  the 
former,  is  the  demand  of  the  law.  Dr.  DeWitt  says :  "  Strictly 
speaking,  it  (the  atonement;)  was  neither  contemplated  Jior  de- 
manded by  justice.  It  was  an  expedient,  devised  by  boundless 
wisdom,  and  furnished  by  boundless  love,  to  supersede  the  rigorous 
execution  of  justice.*  Symington  admits,  that,  **  it,  (the  atonement,) 
is  an  event  quite  uhique  in  the  administration  of  God!s  moral  gov* 
ernment.  It  is  strictly  and  literally  an  extraordinary  proceeding.*** 
If  so,  then  it  did  not  and  could  not  idealize  the  literal  demand  of 
the  law.  Those  who  insist  on  the  literality  of  this  demand,  vir- 
tually insist  on  having  no  atonement. 

We  refer  to  another  argument,  adopted  to  bring  Christ  under 
the  category  of  a  kgal  si^^rer,  endurmg  the  penalty  of  the  law. 
"  The  son  of  God,-  the  apostle  tells  us,  was  made  under  the  Jaw, 
thit  he  might  redeem  them  that  are  under  the  law.*  Gal.  4  :  4,  6. 
How  was  Christ  under  the  law?  Just  as  they  whom  he  came  to 
redeem  were  uhder  it  Sinners  are  under  the  law,  both  in  respect 
to  its  preceptive  requirements,  and  its  penal  demands^  they  are 
bound  to  obey  the  one,  and  to  satisfy  the  other ;  and  so  was  the  , 
Redeemer  under  the  law ;  he  voluntarily  obligated  hitnself  to  obey 
all  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  and  to  satisfy  all  its  penal  de- 
mauds  by  enduring  its  curse."*  In  Gal.  4 :  4,  5,  the  apostle  very 
plainly  is  speaking  of  Christ  in  reference  to  his  human  nature— of 
Christ  ^s  a  man,  as  the  seed  of  the  woman.  He  affirms  two  facts 
namely ;  He  was  "  born  of  a  woman" — yBPOfikpov  ex  yvpaixog  ;  He 
was  "made  under  the  law" — ysyofuvov  vtw  vofAow,  The  purpose  of 
this  arrangement  was  "  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law." 
The  same  thought  is  given  in  Hebrews  2  :  H,  17.  "  Forasmuch 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  him- 
self likewise,  took  part  of^  the  same."  "  Wherefore  in  all  things  it 
behooved  him  to  be'  made  like  unto  .his  brethren."  We  have  an 
incarnate  Saviour :  the  Son  of  God  assumed  our  nature,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  was  made,  or  born  under  the  law,  became  in  that  re- 
pect  subject  to  th^  law.    This  was  the  Divine  plan  in  making 

'Murray  Street  Lectures,  p.  125.  •       , 

«Pre8.  Tract  and  Sunday  School  Society^  Tract  No:  XIII.  p.  29 
'  Christian  Advocate,  Aug.  1826,  p.  343. 
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Him  the  Redeemer  of  those  under  the  law.  Thiai  is  the  amount 
of  the  apostle's  teaching.  The  apostle  does  not  say,  that  He  was 
under  the  law  "just  as  they  whom  he  came  to  redeem  were  under 
il ;"  this  is  added  by  the  author.  The  holy  angels  are  under  the 
law,  but  not  "jmt  as*'  sinners  are  under  it  The  saints  in  heaven 
are  under  the  law,  but  not  "just  as'*  devWs  are  under  it.  The 
passage  contains  no  proof,  that  by  a  forensic  imputation  the  law 
esteemed  Christ  the  proper  subject  to  sufier  its  penalty ;  especially 
since  this  very  law  in  the  express  language  of  its  own  threat  gives 
a  different  Judgment  It  is  .v^ry  easy  for  a  theologian  thus  inclin- 
ed, to  add  the  Idea;  but  this  does  not  commit  the  authority  of  the 
apostle  to  its  truth. 

Another  argument  on  this  point  has  been  drawn  from  the  sure^ 
tyship  of  Christ  .  Christ  is  represented  as  the  surety  of  the  elect 
undertaking  to  pay  their  debty  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  surety  held 
liable  for  the  deot  h6  had  assumed — that  js,  legaity  esteemed  to  be 
tke  debtor,  "  A  surety  is  One  who  eng^es  to  pay  a  debt,  or  to 
suffer  a  penalty  incurred  by  another.  Such  a  surety  is  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  undertook,  in  the  everlasting  covenant,  to  be 
responsible  to  thq  law  and  justice  of  God  for  that  boundless  debt 
which  his  elect  infere  bound  to  pay."'  "  The  Re^leemer  is  expressly 
ealled  a  surety ;  th^t  is,  one  who  stands  engaged  to  become  the 
substitute  of  another,  to  fulfil  his  obligations,  and  pay  his  d^bts.*'* 
"  Besides,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Christ  is  etpressly  denomi- 
nated a  surety ;  that  is  one  who  stipulates  to  meet  the  engage- 
ments of  another,  and  to  pay  his  debt."*  Accordingjv,  Christ  as 
surety  was  "responsible  to  the  law  and  justice  of  God  for  thai 
boundless  debt  which  his  elect  were  bound  to  pay."  This  debt, 
we  suppose,  means  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Christ  as  a  surety 
undertakes  to  pay  it ;  it, is  transferred  from  the  elect  to  Pim;  and 
being  thus  transferred.  He  is  legally  regarded  as  the  debtor. 
Upon  this  view  we  have  several  remarks : 

First,  Christ,  as  a  matter  of  fapt,  and  equally  by  the  concession 
of  the,pena,listSi  did  not  literally  pay  this  debt ;  that  is,  He  did  not 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law  threatened  against  the  elect,  in  kind, 
degree  or  duration.  His  sufferings  were  a  legal  equivalent  for  the 
penalty,  but  not  the  penalty  in  either  of  the  above  respects,  tod 
therefore  in  no  respect. 

Secondly,  it  ie  admitted  by  the  penalists,  that  the  debt  of  the 
elect,  said  to  have  been  paid  in  their  behalf  by  a  surety,  or  the 
penalty  incurred  by  them,  but  endured  by  Him,  still  lies  against 
them  until  they  come  under  the  denomination  of  believers.  "It 
was  the  pleasure  both  of  the  Father  who  gave  thetn  to  his.  Son  to 
be  redeemed,  and  of  his  Son  who  bought  them  with  his  blood,  that 

'  Exposition  of  tke  Con.  of  Faith,  p.  122,     Prea.  Board^s  edition. 
*  Christian  Advocate,  July  1826,  p,  296, 
^  Pre&  Board  oi  Publicatioa  Tract^^O,  111^  p.  1 
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they  should  remain  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  until  they  should 
believe  on  the  Redeemer.  Then,  and  liot  till  then,  are  they,  or 
can  they  be  justified."'  Until  the  time  of  faith,  the  elect  ^re  still 
amenaUe,  still  held  as  debtors,  though  the  debt. has  been  paid  by  a 
surety.    ^ 

Thirdly,  it  is  further  admitted  that  the  figure  of  paying  a  debt 
is  a  very  inadequate  and  defective  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Christ. 
"At  the  same  time,  we  shall  be  careful  not  to  push  this  similitude 
(of  debtor  and  creditor)  to  an  unlawful  extreme,  nor  to  represent 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ  as  tallying  in  all  respects  with  that  whicb 
is  made  in  human  transactions.*'    *'  But  pecuniary  transactions^ 
we  not  only  admit  but  insist,  can  furnish  no  perfect  parallel  to  the 
mysterious  transaction  of  saving  sinners/'*    "  This  aoes  not  make  ~ 
redemption  a  commercial  transaction,  not  imply  that  there  ^e; 
■ot  essential  points  of  diversity  between  acquiring  by  money,  and 
acquiring  by  blood*     Hence  our  second  remark  is,  that  i(  Dr.  Be- 
man  will  take  up  any  elementary  work  oh  theology,  ne  will  find 
the  distinction  between  pecuniary  and  penal  sati^action  clearly 
pointed  out,  and  the  satisfaction  ot  Christ  shown  to  be  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  not  of  the  former  kind."*    Thus  it  appears  that  the  figure 
of  paying  a  debt  by  a  surety,  is  defective  >  and  that  a  "  penal  sat- 
isfaction" only  is  meant  by  it.     The  analogy  between  sin  and  a 
debt  is  very  remote,  and  ec^ually  so  that  between  a  "penal  satisfac- 
tion" and  the  payment  ot  a  debt.    It  is  by  unduly  pressing  thi» 
'  analogy,  that  errors  have  arisen  in  respect  to  the  atonement. 
"  The  supposition  of  an  exact  and  perfect  resemblance  betweea 
the  atonement  and  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  debt,  might  lead 
us  to  deny  the  full  extent  of  the^  provision  made  by  the  death  of 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  mankind ;  or  it  might  lead  us  to  believe 
that  all  men  will  finaUy  be  saved ;  or  what  is  a  still  more  shocking 
error,,  to  believe  that  sinner^  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the 
divine  law,  and  cannot'  be  justly  required  to  endure  its  penalty."* 
Strictly  speaking,  the  atonement  pays  no  debt  >  neither  is  Christ 
a  surety  for  a  literal  debtor.     , 

Fourthly,  the  doctrine  of  penalty  inflicted  on  the  person  of  a 
surety,  is  not  the  doctrine  of  the  law  o(  God.  The  Scriptures 
abundantly  testify  that  Christ  suffered  for  sinners,  in  their  behalf 
and  for  their  sakes,  and  in  order  to  their  pardon^  But  even  this 
is  not  contained  in  the  law  as  such  ;  is  no  part  of  the  law — dnrmcK 
less,  that  as  a  surety  He  did,  or  could  sufifer  the  legal  penalty.' 

Fifthly,  the  term  surety  is  applied  but  once  to  the  Saviour  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  not  at  all  iq  the  Old.     "  By  so  much  wa» 
Jesus  made  a  surety  of  a  better  testament."  Heb.  9:  22.     In  tMa 
'  Christian  Advocate^  Majr,  1826,  f*-.  199  .r 
2  Ibid    Junfe,  1826,  pp.  246.  247. 

•  Review  of  Betnau  on  Atonement,  Pres.  Board's  edition  of  Old  and  N<w 
Theology,  p.  64. 

i  Wood's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p,  83. 
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chapter  the  apostle  shows  the  snperiority  of  Christ's  priesthood 
over  thai  of  the  Mosaic  system.  He  refers  to  the  solemnity  of 
His  appointment :  "  Thou  art  a  priest  forever,  after  the  order  of 
Melehisedec."  H^  then  reasons— "And  inasmuch  as  not  without 
an^oath  he  waf«  made  priest,  *  *  ♦  By  so  much  was  • 
Jesus  made  a  surety  of  a  better  testament/'  The  apostfe  does  not 
say^^surety  of  the  elect  undertaking  to  pay  thetr  "  boundless  debt," 
but  "surety  of  a  better  testament" — meaning  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion placed  in  contrast  with  the  Mosaic,  which  he  speaks  of  a 
being  disannulled.  In  precisely  what  sense  Christ  is  a  surety,  doesr 
.  not  appear,  except  from  the  word  itself  The  term  iT^eans  aftiwKfa- 
man,  a  security,  one  wh6  pledges  himself  for  another.  What  the 
apostle  says  is,  that  Christ  is  the  hondstnan,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
New  Covenant,  the  "  better  testament."  To  contmue  the  figure, 
(for  it  is  plainly  a  metaphor.)  He  signs  the  covenant  and  seaN  it 
with  His  own  blood — stands  pledged  for  it.  The  commercial  idea 
of  a  debtor  and  a  creditor,  and  of  Christ  as  stipulating  to  pajr  to 
the  latter  the  debt  of  the  former,  is  almost  infinitely  removed  from 
what  the  apostle  said.  True,  "  the  Redeemer  is  expressly  called  a 
surety;  but  of  what  ?  "Of  a  better  testament''  and  not  the  elect 
undertaking  to  pay  their  "  boundless  debt." 

Sixthly,  ih^commercial  metaphors  of  the  Bibleused  todescribe  thcf 
work  of  Christ,  have  no  analogy  to  the  idea  of  a  debt  paid  by  ft 
surety.  Christians  are  said  to  &  bought  with  a  Tpyice-r^redeemed 
with  the  precious  Hood  of  the  Saviour.  These  are  confessedly 
metaphorical  expressions,  though  teaching  the  delivery  of  His  peo- 
ple from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  the  death  of  Christ;  In  the  fen- 
guage  of  metaphor  His  blood  was  the  price  of  their  rfedemption  ; 
by  it  they  have  been  released  from  the  curse  of  a  violated  law. 
But  these  metaphors  are  not  analogous  to  the  proper  idea  of  a 
surety.  This  is  a  very  different  metaphor.  A  surety  does  not 
redeem  him  for  whom  he  is  surpty  ;  he  pays  no  price  for  him  ;  he 
simply  pays  his  debt,  or  stands  pledged  for  it.  The  nr^laphor  of  a 
redeemer  respects  the  persons  of  the  redeemed  ;  that  ot  a  surety 
respects  tiot  the  persons,  but  nr>erely  sl  pecuniary  Hahility.  Hence 
when  Christ  is  said  to  redeem  us,  and  His  people  lo  be  bought  with 
a  price,  the  idea  of  a  surety  is  not  at  all  contained  in  the  figurel 
It  is,  therefore,  illogical,  not  authorized  by  the  Scriptures,  to  say 
that  Christ  is  a  surety  stipulating  to  pay  the  "boundless  debt"  of 
the  elect,  and  then  refer  to  the  terms,  price,  bought,  redeemed, 
ransom,  in  confirmation  of  this  proposition.  The  terms  do  not 
imply  the  idea  figuratively — much  less,  literally. 

Finallly,  the  similitude  between  the  payment  of  a  debt  by  a 
surety,  and  the  work  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  besides  being  not  at 
all  Scriptural,  is  in  almost  all  respects  defective.  A  debt  infers  no 
fault  or  crime;  a  debtor  as  such  is  no  violator  of  law;  but 
Christ't  work  is  in  behalf  of  sinners,  and  on  account  of  sin.    A 
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debt  infeni  no  j^enet/ exposure ;  bat' sinners  are  in  danger,  of  eter- 
nal damnation.  A  creditor  is  not  s.  public,  Imi  a  private  person  : 
he  may  remit  the  debt  without  satisfaction,  and  is  bound  to  can- 
cel it  when  paid  by  a  surety.  God  is  not  the  sinner's  creditor, 
but  his  lawgiver;  and  the  work  of  Christ  rn  his  behalf  has  refer- 
ence to  the  governn^ent  of  a  sovereign  ruler.  In  it  are  obstacles 
to  the  sinner's  pardon,  which  have  not  the  faintest  analogy  to  the 
relation  of  a  creditor.  A  debt  is  transferable ;  a  surety  may  as^ 
sume  it  and  pay  it.  Sin  is  not  transferable  ;  it.  belongs  inaliena- 
bly to  the  beihg  who  committed  rt.  Neither  is  the  ill-desert  of 
sin  transferable  :  and  if,  as  the  reviewer  of  ^Beman  6n  Atonement 
declares,  and  as  we  firmly  believe,  **  ill-desert  *  *  *  is  the 
grpund  of  just  liability  to  punishment,"  then  this  "liability*'  is  npt 
transferable.  Hence,  to  quote  the  words  of  President  Dwight, 
"Al^that,  in  this  case,  can  be  done  by  a  substitute  of  whatever 
character,  is  to  render  it  not  irpproper  for  the  lawgiver  to  pardon 
the  transgressor."^ 

These  points  of  dissimilitude  betV^reen  the  payment  of  a  debt  by 
a  surety,  and  the  work  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  are  so  radical  that 
we  cannot  reason  fron?  the  one  to  the  other.  Let  us  take  the  de- 
finition given  of  the  term  surety.  "  A  surety  is  one  who  engages 
to  pay  a  debt,  or  to  suffer  a  penalty  incurred  by  another."  Are 
the  two  definitions,,  donnected  by  the  disjunctive  "  or,"  identical? 
If  so,  does  the  first  rule  the  meaning  of  the  second  ?  If  so,  then 
the  term  surety  gives  no  proper  idea  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  a 
Saviour.  Does  the  second  rule  the  meaning  of  the  first  ?  If  so, 
then  the  term  is  not  correctly  defined.  Do  the  two  definitions 
convey  different  ideas  ?  If  so,  then  those  ideas  are  so  essentially 
different,  that  little  short  of  an  infinite  gulf  lies  between  them: 
The  idea  of  paying  a  debt  for  another,  and  that  of  suffering  a 
legal  penalty  for  another,  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles. 

We  avow  our  belief  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  Let  the  questions,  what  is  punishment?  what  is  the  penalty 
of  the  law  ?  who  is  the  penal  sufferer  made  kndwn  in  the  law? — 
let  these  be  carefully  studied  and  definitely  answered;  then  let  the 
atonement  be  presented  as  consisting  in  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  the  Saviour ;  «jid  we  think  the  objects  present  to  the  under- 
standing must  be  viewed  as  not  the  same.  The  doctrine,  therefore, 
of  substituted  sufferings  as  well  as  a  substituted  sufferer",  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  being  according  to  the  letter  of  this  law,  but 
both  b^ing  a  departure  from  that  letter,  a  nieasure  of  the  lawgiv- 
er not  known  in  a  purely  legal  system,  is  the  only  doctrine  of 
atonement  we  are  able  to  verify  in  the  Bible.  The  effort  to 
identify  this  with  the  penalty  of  God's  law,  so  as  to  use  a  common 
term  for  both,  we  think,  is  a  failure.  .  It  was  not  th^  penalty,  eith- 
er as  to  the  person  or  the  suffering.  The  penalists  when  defining 
'  Dwight?s  Theology,  1830,  Vol.  XL  p.  306. 
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their  propositron  are  careful  to  assure  us,  that  they  do  not  mean 
the  penalty  of  the  law  threatened  against  sinners,  either  in  kind, 
degree,  or  duration.  When,  however,  they  reason  from  the 
Scriptutes  or  otherwise,  to  prove  that  Christ  suffered  the  penalty, 
then  they  lopcally  forget  their  own  disclaimers,  and  prove  it  not 
with  those  limitations  and  disclaimers,  but  without  them ;  that  is, 
they  do  not  prove  the  proposition  they  define,  but  another  orte,  so 
far  as  they  prove  any.     We  give  an  example  : 

Dr.  Alexander,  remarks:  "The  sufferings  of  Christ  couM  no 
otherwise  open  a  way  of  pardon  but  by  removing  the  penalty  of 
the  law ;  but  they  could  have  no  tendency  to  remove  the  penalty, 
but  by  his  enduring  it.'"  Let  us  fill  out  this  argument.  The  suf- 
ferings of  Christ  "could  have  no  tendency  to  remove  the  penalty  " 
that  IS  to  say,  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  sinner,  "  but  by  his  en* 
during  it,"  that  is  to  say,  not  the  eternal  damnation  ofthe^innetin 
kind,  degree  or  duration.  It  is  plain  that  all  the  argument  the 
passage  contains,  is  founded  upon  the  exact  identity  of  the  two, 
namely,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  penalty  of  the  law.  I)i8- 
claim  this  identity,  and  the  reason  vanished  into  air. 

Take  another  'example.  Dr.  Junkin  earnestly  inquires,  "  Can 
any  man  be  at  a  loss  to  say  what  the  violated  law  requires  ?  Do 
not  all  men  know  that  it  demands  the  infliction  of  its  penal  sanc- 
tion ?  Can  justice  be  satisfied— fully  satisfied — with  anything 
short  of  this  ?  Why,  by  the  very  terms,  to  stop  short  of  the  fall  de- 
mapd  of  law,  is  injustice ;  and  can.  justice  be  fullv  satisfied  with 
injustice  ?  with  a  partial  meeting  of  its  claims  ?  Clearly,  then,  the 
very  essential  nature  of  justice  demands  a  penal  infiiction^-an  in- 
fliction of  the  penalty — ^the  whole  penalty; — and  nothing  bui  the 
penalty  of  the  law ;  and  any  and  every  diminution  from  this,  is  a 
sacrifice  of  jastice."  * 

The- object  of  this  reasoning  is  to  show  that  Christ  suffered  the 
pejaalty  or  the  law— -in  the  str^g  language  of  the  author,  "  The 
WHOLE  penalty,  and  nothing  but  the  penalty."  We  wibn^it  two 
questions  : .  First — does  the  author  believe  that  ^  the  whole  penalty 
and  nothing  but  the  penalty  of  the  law,"  when  inflicted  on  sin* 
ners,  involves  their  future  and  eternal  misery  ?  We  suppose  he 
does.  This  is  "what  God's  law  required  of  his  own  people 
who  had  trangressed  it" — tlie  criterion  of  this  penalty"  as  named 
by  the  author  himself.  Secondly— does  he  believe  that  this 
"  whole  penalty,  and  nothing  but  the  penalty/'  as  thus  ascertained, 
was  inflicted  upon  Christ  P  We  suppose  not.  If  he  does,  then 
he  conti^adicts  Dr.  Hodge,  the  reviewer  of  Beman,  Dr.  J^aneway, 
the  author  of  Letters  on  the  Atonement  in  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  Symington — indeed,  all  the  penalists. 
If  it  be  said,  that  the  demands  of  justice  were  satisfied  with  the 
'  Pres.  Tract  and  S.  School  Sodety,  Tract  No.  XII.  p.  29. 
*  Vindication  &c  of  Dr?  Junkin:  pp.  114,  M^ 
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temporary  sufferings  of  Christ,  then  they  were  satisfied  without 
"  the  whole  penalty,  and  nothing  but  the  penalty  of  the  law" — 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Ur.'s  statement,  though  in  exact  corre- 
spondence with  the  views  of  the  substitutionists.  The  reasoning, 
if  it  proves  anything,  proves  the  literal  infliction  of  the  penalty  in 
the  most  literal  sense,  upou  the  Saviour.  B^t  this  proposition  the 
pendists  disclaim,  though  it  is  the  pnly  one  their  argument  is 
adapted  to  prove. 

The  same  remarks  apply  witk  equal  ^  pertinency  to  the  Scrip- 
tural  araiitient  of  the  penalists.  They  refer  to  those  passages,  in 
which  Christ  is  said  to  bear  our  sins,  to  be  made  sin  for  u^,  to 
have  the  iniquities  of  his  people  laid  upon  Him,  to  be  made  a 
curse  for  us,  <&c.,  in  proof  that  the  penalty  of  the  Divine  law  was 
inflicted  upon  Him.  We  pause  not  exegetically  to  canvass  the 
origin  and  exact  meaning  of  these  phrases,  as^  u^ed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Let  us  assume,. that  they  prove  that  Christ  did  suffer  the 
penftlty  of  the  law — the  point  to  establish  which  they  are  cited. 
The  question  is,  do  thev  prove  this  point,  as  explained  by  the  pe- 
nalists:  namelj,  that  He  suffered  the  penalty,  but  not  in  kind,  de- 
gree, or  duration  ?  Do  they  contain  this  exposition  of  the  thing 
they  proye  ?  Plainly  not.  If  they  prove  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty,  they  prove  it,  not  as  the  penalists  hold  it,  but  as  they  do 
not :  namely,  they  prove  the  the  infliction  of  **  the  whole  penalty, 
and  nothing  but  the  penalty,"  in  hind,  degree,  and  duration,  as 
conclusively  as  they  prove  its  infliction  at  all.  Hence,  they 
prove  too  much.  Where  then  shall  the  limitation  be  fixed  ?  The 
penalists  say :  They  prove,  the  infliction  of  the  penalty,  though  not 
in  kind,  degree,  or  duration.  The.  substitutionists  r^spqnd,  as  we 
think,  justly :  This  is  giving  up  the  point  while  professing  to  re- 
tain it — using  the  penal  phraseology  without  the  penal  /a<r/— con- 
tinuing the  name  in  the  absence  of  the  substance.  Hence,  the 
latter  decline  to  use  the  word  penalty,  because  they  do  not  hoki 
to  its  infliction  in  the  proper  and  literal  sense.  The  former  use 
the  term,  and  attempt  the  proof  of  its  infliction  in  the  manner 
named,  and  yet  do  not  hold  to  that  infliction  in  the  sense  in  Which 
their  brethren  deny  it,  and  in  which  their- argument  proyes  it,  if 
at  all.  Who  uses  language  most  correctly  ?  Whio  speaks  ex- 
actly, as  he  means  ?  Here  we  think  the  one  class  of  theologians 
have  greatly  the.  advantage  of  the  other.  ' 

The  author  of  Letters  on  the  Atonement,  in  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, after  a  strenuous  effort  to  show  that  Christ  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  when  replying  to  an  objection,  abandons  his 
own  ground,  without  any  apparent  perception  of  the  transition. 
The  objection  is,  that  Christ  did  not  endure  eternal  suffering.  This 
the  author  concedes  ;  and  adds,  "  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person 
imparted  to  his  temporary  sufferings  avalue  that  made  them  a  fair 
and  FULL  EuuiVALENT  for  the  sufferings  of  all  who  shall  be  finally 
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saved."*  This,  however,  is  the  very  doctrine  of  those  against 
whom  he  is  reasoning,  and  whose  falseness  he  has  proved,  if  he  has  • 
proved  anything.  The  whole  strength  of  his  own  argument  is . 
expended  against  himself.  The  difficulty  is  easily  seen.  When 
proving,  he  has  one  proposition  in  view :  when  replying  to  ob- 
jections, he  states  another;  not  the  one  he  has  proved  ,*  that  is,  the 
direct  argument  and  the  tespoksive  argument  assume  different 
doctrines.  In  the  direct,  it  is  the  penalty ;  in  the  responsive,  it  is 
not  the  penairy,  but  a  substitute,  an  equivalent  for  it,  of  equftl 
vajue,  answering  all  its  endi.  This  inconsistency  is  to  be  avoided 
only  \^j  maintaining,  contrary  to  the  plain  fact,  the  doctrine  of 
penalty,  throughottt,  or  denying  it  throughout.  The  atonement 
either  is,  or  is  not  the  penalty  of  the  law.  If  it  is,  then  na  expla- 
nation, however  niecessary  to  answer  an  objection,  is  admissible> 
if  it  implies  the  reverse.  A  proposition  which  in  one  stage  we 
maintain,  but  in^  another  must  abandon,  is  either  (^effective  in  its 
form,  or  untrue  in  what  it  asserts.  That  of  the  penalists  is  beset 
with  both  of  these  difficulties. 

There  is  one  point,  to  which,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  we 
ask  a  moment's  attention.  The  theory  of  the  penalists  leads  by 
a  strict  logical  necessity,  to  the  inference  of  a  limited  at<)nement 
Let  it  be  granted,  that  Christ  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  for 
the  elect,  and  that  in  order  to  this  their  sins  were  jmputed  to 
Him,  and  that  these  two  propositions  are  essential  to  the  nature 
of  the  atpnement ;  and  we  confess  a  total  inability  to  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  iimited  in  its  nature,  just  adequate  to  the 
salvation  of  the  elect,  and  no  more.  We  must  believe  this,  or . 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  bv  making  the  elect  to 
include  all  sinners:  It  is  worthy. of  note,  that  in  their  exegesis  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  penalists  Hmii  to  the  elect  all  the  passages, 
which  to  others  seem  to  convey  the  doctrine  of  a  general  atone- 
ment. Where  then  is  the  proof,  that  Christ  died  for  the.  non- 
elect  any  more  than  for  devils,  when  the  only  passages  showing 
that  He  died  for  any  body,  are  taken  to  mean  the  el^bt,  and  these 
only  ?  AH  the  Scriptural  proof  that  He  has  made  any  atonement 
for  sinners,  is,  by  this  mode  of  interpretation,  monopolized  with 
this  class.  This  is  the  very  course  pursued  by  Symington,  in 
his  chapter  on  the  extent  of  the  *  atonement ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  his  positions  in  respect  to  its  nature.  An  atoo^ 
ment,  such  as  he  describes,  hais  no  more  to  do  with  the  non-elect 
than  with  lost  angels.  As  a  basis  on  which  to  proceed  in  the 
ofi^r  of  pardon,  and  in  preaching  repentance  and  faith  to  a  lost 
world,  it  is  of  necessity  limited  to  the  elect. 

But  do  not  the  penalists  hold  to  the  infinite  mebit  or  surn- 
tjiENCY  of  the  atonement,  to  save  all  men,  yea,  even  a  thousand 
worlds  ?    They  do  ;  but  when  We  take  thesje  -expressions  in  con- 
\Chriitian  -Ahxnn^e,  Sept.  1826,  p.  149. 
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nection  with  their  views  of  its  nature,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  in 
what  sense  it, is  sufficient  to  save  any  but  the  elect.  Surely  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  save  dXX  against  its  own  nature;  and  to  make  it 
so  according  to  its  nature,  the  sins  of  the  noTi-el^ct  must  be  im- 
puted to  Christ,  and  He  must  suffer  the  penalty  in  their  behalf; 
neither  of  which  suppositions,  according  to  these  divines,  is  real; 
and,  therefore^  the  atonement,  as  it  is,  by  t^he  very  necessity  of 
its  constituent  ideas,  is  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  elect 
only.  It  is  all-sufficient  for  what  ?  To  ^ave  all  men,  if  the  sips 
of  ^1  had  been  imputed  to  Christ,  if  He  had  sufiered  the  penalty 
for  all ;  but  not  otherwise,  except  at  the  expense  of  ideas  declared 
essential  to  its  nature.  It  is  true,  the  reviewer  of  Beman  assures 
^us,  that  they  "do  not  hold  that  ther6  is  any  limitation  In  the 
nature  of  the  atonement.  They  leach  as  fully  as  any  men,  that 
an  atonement  sufficient  for  one  is  sufficient  for  all.  It  is  a  sim* 
pie  question  relating  to  the  design,  and  not  to  the  nature  of 
Christ's  work."  pp.  72,  73.  Not  so,  if  we  understand  this 
reviewer,  in  respect  to  its  nature  ;  it  is  more ;  for  an  atonement 
sufficient  for  one  is  not  sufficient  for  aU,  unless  the  sins  of  all 
have  been  imputed,  and  Christ  has  suffered  the  penalty  for  all, 
neither  of  which  is  admitted  to  be  a  fact. 

But,  suppose  a  TioTi-^lect  sinner  were  to  become  a  believer, 
would  he  be  saved  by  the  atonement  ?  The  author  of  Letters  on 
the  Atonemept  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  put^  this  question, 
and  answers  it  in  the  affirmative.*  He  must  so  answer  it,  or  con- 
tradict the  Bible ;  yet  the  answer  ought  not  to  be  true,  and  15 
not,  according  to  the  author's  theory.  Surely,  the  sinner's  faith 
does  not  affect  the  nature  of  the  atonement  by  addition,  or  de- 
duction, or  modification.  And  if  it  be  essential  to  its  nature  that 
Christ  should  suffer  the  penalty  for  the  elect,  having  their  sins 
imputed  to  Him,  and  if  neither  of  these  is  true  in  respect  to  the 
31071-elect,  then  clearly  the  salvation  of  a  non-elect  sinner,  on  the 
supposition  of  his  faith,  is  a  logical  impossibility.  We  should  an^ 
swer  the  question  in  the  negative ;  or,  alarmed  at  its  palpaUe  col- 
lision with  the  plainest  principles  of  the  Bible,  re^^model  the 
theory  which  necessitates  that  negative.  The  theory  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  does  hot  admit  the  affirmative. 

The.  doctrine  of  the  substitutionists,  on  the  other  hand^  does 
not  plaqe  in  the  atonement  any  elementary  ideas,  which  of 
necessity  limit  it  to  any  particular  class  of  sinners  belonging  to 
our  race ;  and  in  this  respect  harmonizes  with  the  exact  teaching 
of  very  many  passages,  and  also  the  general  tenor  of  t|ie  Scrip- 
tures. In  their  view  the  number  that  will  be  saved  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  atonement  itself.  Its  application  in  the  pense  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  and  justification  on  the  part  of 
God,  depends  on  other  agencies.  God  has  ^determined  in  this 
^  Christian  Advocate^  April,  1826  p.  149. 
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way  actually  to  save  only  a  portion  of  our  rac^;  and  viewed  with 
respect  to  this  ptiTyo^c'  the  atonement  is  definite,  its  sudcess  being 
**  coincident  in  .extent  with  that  of  the  Divine  purpose."  Con- 
templated as  an  atonement  simply,  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  have  opened  the  way  of  salvation  to  all,  and^  in  itself  con- 
sidered equally  to' all,  containing  in  its  nature  no  ideas  which 
restrict  it  to  the  elect,  l^his  is  what  we  mean  by  a  general,  in 
distinction  from  a  limited,  atonement.  God's  purpose  to  make  it 
effectual  to  the  salvation  of  some,  by  calling  them  to  repentance 
and  faith,  is  another  matter.  That  the  atonement  is  thus  genera/, 
we  believe  to  be  a  Scriptural  doctrine,  a  plain  fact  lying  upon  the 
face  of  the  inspired  record.  We  can  see  how  it  can  be  thus 
general  upon  one  view  of  jts  nature^  while  we  cannot  see  the 
same  thing  upon  the  other  view.  The  Bible  is  in  harmony  with 
Itself.  It  has  not  presented  to  the  world  an  atoneo^ent  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,- having  so  many  obvious  marks  of  being  gene- 
ral, imposing  upon  all  sinners,  elect  and  non-elect,  the  obligation 
of  acceptance,  adding  untold  intensity  both  of  guilt  and  doom  to 
its  rejecters,  when  it  is  absolutely  limited  to  the  elect  by  the 
constituent  ideas  which  compose  its  nature.  This  cannot  be. 
The  inconguity  is  too  strange  to  be  true. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


Nathanael's  first  interview  with  Christ  ;  or  the  meaning 
OP  John  1:  45 — 51. 

By  Ber.  E.  C.  icta;  Soathingtbn,  Ct 

It  has  commonly  been  supposed  that  what  our  Lord  said  of 
Nathanael,  (John  I:  45—51.)  "Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile  1"  was  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  his  general 
character,  and  to  signify  that  he  was  a  Jew  "  inwardly ;"  a  man  of 
sincere  and  consistent  piety,  in  distinction  from  one  who  only 
bore  the  name  and  profession  of  a  Jew.  This  is  the  view  adopted 
by  most  commentators,  if  not  by  all. 

Dignus  hie  est  nomine  veri  Israelitae.  Non  omnes  Israelis  posteri 
difin^i  eo  nomine,  sed  qui  Jacobi  probitatem  referunt."    Rosen- 

miilkr, "  A  person  that  indeed  deserves  the  honorable  title  of 

one  of  God's  people,  and  is  worthy  of  his  descent  from  Jacob,  his 
pious  ancestor,  as  being  a  plain  and  upright  man."    Doddridge. 

*'  A  sincere  professor  of  the  faith  of  Israel ;  he  was  true  to  the 

religion  he  professed,  and  lived  up  to  it.''  Henry "  A  genuine^on 

of  lA-ael,  a  ^ervaat  and.woi^hipper  of  Jehovah>  an  honest  «pright 
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person,  a  man  of  faith  aBd  prayer,  a  real  Israelite,  while  most  of 
his  neighbors  have  nothing  but  the  name  and  outward  form  of  Is- 
raelites/'    Scott. "  One  who  is  really  an  Israelite,  and  not  by 

birth  only,  but  one  v^^rthy  of  the  name.  One  who  possesses  the 
spirit,  the  piety,  and  the  integrity,  which  befit  a  man  who  is  really 
a  Jew,  who  fears  God,  and  obeys  his  law." — Bai*nes, 

It  may  be  true  that  Nathanael  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  virtuous  qualities  which  are  thus  usually  ascribed  to  him. 
But  it  is  very  questionable,  to  say  the  least,  whether  our  I^ord's 
remark  was  intended^  or  understood,  to  have  any  such  general  re- 
ference to  his  chai'acter,  as  is  here  supposed. 

1.  Such  a  mode  of  speaking  was  not  customaty  with  our  Sa- 
viour. He  was  not  given  to  compliment.  There  is  no  other  in- 
stance  on  reoord  of  his  prQnouncing  such  unqualified  commenda- 
tion of  a  man's  character,  ai?  this  interpretation  supposes.  When 
to  Simon,  the  son  of  Jona,  he  gave  the  name  of  Cephas,  ^*  which 
is  by  interpretation  a  stone,"  he  but  prophetically  hinted  at  Peter's 
future  standing  and  usefulness  in  the  church,  without  intimating 
that  he  approved  of  everything  as  unexceptionable  in  his  moral 
and  spiritual  character.  Time  and  trial  showed  that  there  were 
some  very  irregular  and  brittle  seams  in  this  stone  at  which  it  was 
liable  to  split;  and  our  Saviour  was  never  known,  to  express  an 
opinion  oi-  men  which  did  not  hold  sound.  He  sometimes  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  particular  instances  of  farth,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
centurion,  the  Syro-Phenician  woman,  and  others;  but  he  uni- 
fiarmly  refrained  from  general  eulogy.  It  was  not  his  manner  to 
indulge  in  oriental  hyperbole  and  flattery  ;  but  he  was  habitually- 
sparing,  and  guarded  in  hiis  encomiums  upon  character.  And  if 
the  interpretation  about  to  be  given  be  correct,  he  did  not  depart 
from  his  usual  reserve  in  the  case  of  Nathanael. 

2.  It  was  not  necessary  to  our  Lord's  purpose,  that  he  should 
be  understood  as  speaking  of  Nathanael's  general  character.  That 
purpose  evidently  was  to  make  it  apparent  that  he  knew  what 
was  in  man ;  that  he  could  read  the  hidden  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions of  the  soul  afar  oflf.  He  was  aiming  by  this  means  to  pro- 
duce in  the  mind  of  Nathanael  the  conviction  ^«^hi<ih  was  wanting, 
that  he  was  indeed  the  Messiah,  as  Philip  had  just  stated.  Philip 
had  said  to  him,  "  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph; 
implying  that  Jesus  was  a  mHive  of  Nazareth,  as  in  truth  he  was 
not,  and  as  he  shouki  not  be,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  if  he 
were  indeed  the  Messiah.  For  Moses  in  the  law  had  said,  that 
Ohrist  should  come  out  of  Judah,  and  the  prophets  had  assigned 
Bethlehem  ^s  the  place  of  his  nativity.  On  this  point  Nathanael's 
fnind  labored ;  for  he  saw  a  discrepancy  between  Philip's  stat^ 
•ment  and  what  he  knew  the  prophets  fiad  written.  Hence  the 
objection  that  he  raised,  '^Can  any  good  thi&g  come  ont  of  Naza- 
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reth  ?"    There  i*  no  reason  to  suppose,  Mcording  to  the  commoi^ 
notion,  that  hie  intended  to  speak  contemptuonsly  of  Nazareth,  af^ 
bein^  a  place  of  evil  notoriety,  especially  when  we  cpnsider  that 
he  himself  was  also  of  Galilee,  and  would  naturally  wish  to  avoid 
speaking  ill  of  ity  if  he  coutd.     But  his  meaning  doubtless  was, 
"Cab  it  be  that  any  good  thing  like  thisj  should  come  out  of  Naz- 
areth, a  plaoe  which  is  never  mentioned  by  the  prophets  as  des* 
lined  to  such  a  distinction  1     The  Scriptures  do  not  warrant  us 
to  expect  it."    A  similar  objection  was  made  on  the  sanxe  ground 
by  others.     While  some  said,  "  Of  a  truth-  this  is  the  prophet :" 
and  others,  "  This  is  the  Christ  ;**  there  were  yet  othera  who  asked, 
♦*  Shalt  Christ  come  out  of  Galilee  ?     Hath  not  the  Scriptures  said 
that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  out  of  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  where  David  was?  '  So  there  Was  a  division  among 
the  people  because  of  him."    Nathanael's  ofojeotion,    therefore, 
did   not  arise  from  prejudice  against  Nazareth,  nor  from    that 
wayward  skepticism  in  which  a  man  sometimes    braces  himself 
when  he  is  not  willing  to  be  convinced.     But  jt  arose  from  bis 
correct  knowledge  of  what  the  Scripture  had  said  on  the  sub- 
ject, to  which  the  statement  of  Philip,  he  perceived  did  not  cor- 
respond.     Our  Saviour   not  choosing    to  explain   the  facts  in 
his  history,  by  which  this  discrepancy  might  have  been  reponciled, 
aimed  to'  convince  Nathanael  on    other  and   more    substantial 
grounds,  and  in  spite  of  the  objection  that  I'ayjn  his  mind;     To 
accomplish  this,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  give  a  gen- 
eral description  of  his  character.     Enough,  and  much  better  suited 
to  the  purpose  was  it,  to  fix  upon  something  definite,  something  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  fresh  in  mind,  by  which  to  convince  him 
that  he  discerned  his  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  was  no  ordinary  man,  but  was  omniscient  and  Divine. 
This,  he  did,  as  we  intend  to  show. 

3.  If  Nathanael  was  a  man  of  sracere  and  humble  piety,  s^  no 
doubt  he  Was,  he  would  naturalfy  have  shrunk  from  receiving  such 
an  encomium  from  Christ,  as  is  commonly  understooii.  He  would 
have  felt  ind  expressed  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  it.  .  Good  men 
are  usually  most  sensible  of  their  deficiencies,  and  feel  that  he  who 
searches  the  heart,  and  knows  the  whole  life,  must  see  much  in 
them  that  is  sinful  and  unlovely.  If  Nathanael  had  understood 
our  Lord's  words  as  many  do,,  he  would  have  been  likely  to  say 
within  himself,  "  Surely  this  can  be  no  prophet  sent  from  God  who 
pronounces  upon  my  character  in  such  terms  a^  these."  He 
would  have  felt  unprepared  to  accept  the  commendation,  as  just 
and  true;  and  his  suspicion  th^t  Philip  had  misjudged  would  have 
been  increased  rather  than  diminished.  But  instead  of  this,  he 
seemed  to  see  at  once  the  pertinency  and  justness  of  the  remark 
as  applied  to  himself,  and  to  n^anifest  a  consciousness  that  it  was 
simply  according  to  fact.     His  modesty  was  not  offended  nor  emT 
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barrassed.  He  expressed  no.  objection  or'  misgiving,  as  if  he  felt 
that  this  was  saying  too  much  of  him.  His  whole  manner  indi- 
cates that  he  did  not  understand  our  Lord's  meaning,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally understood. 

4.  His  question  of  surprise  also,  "Whence  knowest  thou  me?" 
is  not  what  toe  should  expect  under  such  conditions.  It  is  pirt  in 
the  present  tense.  He  does  not  ask,  "  whence  hast  thou  known 
me  r '  or  "  How  didst  thou  become  acquainted  with  my  character 
and  manner  of  life  ?*'  But  he  speaks  as  if  he  felt  that  Jesus  was 
that  moment  looking  into  his  inmost  soul,  and  observinj^r  its  frame 
and  spirit  r  as  if  he  had  just  been  Scrutinizing  the  private  thoughts 
and  emotions,  and  desires  of  his  heart.  "  Whence  knowest  tnou 
me  ?"  But  understood  as  it  commonly  is,  the  question  gives  him 
somewhat  an  air  of  self-complacency,  as  if  he  considered  himself 

3 uite  entitled  to  unqualified  praise,  while  his  only  wonder  is  how 
esus  should  know  that  he  so  well  deserved  it. 

5.  Christ's  reply  to  this  question  shows  that  neither  he  nor  Na- 
thanael,  had  any  reference  at  all  to  general  character  in  what  they 
said,  but  only  to  some  particular  act  or  experience  just  then  passed, 
or  passing.  "  Before  that  Philip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  un- 
der the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."  This  clearly  limits  the  n>eaning  of 
the  conversation  on  both  sides  to  the  act  of  private  devotion  in 
which  Nathanael  was  engaged  under  the  ng-tree  when  Philip 
called  him.  This  explains  definitely  to  what  our  Saviour  referred 
in  his  first  remark.  This  was  a  con>plete  and  satisfactory. answer 
to  Nathanael's  cjuestion,  and  defines  the  purport  and  the  limit  of 
that  question. 

6.  There  is  a  manifest  want  of  fitness  and  propriety  in  Uhe  re- 
marks  tkat  followed,  on.  the  common  interpretation.  Nathaneal's 
objection  was  overcome,  though  not  explained,  by  this  striking 
proof  that  Jesus  had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  hidden  exercises  of 
the  heart,  and  he  immediately  exclaimed,  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."  Our  Saviour's  answer 
still  points  to  the  scene  of  private  devotion  under  the  fig-tree  as 
the  particular  subject  of  discourse.  "  because  I  said  unto  thee,  I 
saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree,  believegt  thou  ?  Thdu  shalt  see  great- 
er things  than  these."  He  says  nothing  to  make  it  appear  that 
any  reference  had  been  made  to  general  character,  or  that  Na- 
thanael believed  because  he  so  understood  the  matter ;  but  rather 
that  he  believed  solely  because  he  perceived  that  our  Lord  had 
been  an  all-discerning  witness  of  his  frame  of  spirit  under  the  fig- 
tree^  and  had  so  perfectly  described  him  as  he  w.as  there,  where  he 
was  sure  that  no  eye  beheld  him,  but  the  eye  of  Him  that  seeth  in 
secret.  The  meaning,  of  our  Lord's  remark,  therefore,  must  he 
restricted  to  that  scene  of  devotion,  and  interpreted  accordingly. 
His  own  words,  and  the  whole  drift  of  the  conversation,  plainly 
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confine  it  to  that ;  nor  peed  we  look  further  for  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  it.  . 

7.  Once  more,  as  the  subject  is  generally  viewed,  our  Saviour's 
concluding  assertion  in  the  5lst  verse,  has  no  natural  and  obvious 
connection  with  what  precedes.  We  look  in  vain  to  see  how  it 
grows  out  of  the  attending  circumstances  and  conversation  ;  and 
we  wonder  what  should  have  led  him,  just  then,  to  speak  of ''  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man/' 
The  remark  seems  unaccountably  abrupt  and  mysterious.  And, 
indeed  the  whole  picture,  as  usually  explained,  wears  an  air  of  ob- 
scurity and  unnatural ness.  We  are  not  satisfied..  We  cannot 
repress  the  feeling  (hat  there  must  be  Some  more  fitting  key  tp  it, 
which  we  have  not  yet  found.  The  Evangelist's  account  of  the 
interview  is  concise,  touching  only  upon  the  prominent  peculiari- 
ties of  it ;  but  if  we  attend  carefully  to  what  he  says,  and  to  the 
circumstances  and  connection  in  which  he  says  it,  at  the  saipe 
time  keeping. before  the  mind  the  leading  object  in  view,  to  set 
forth  the  divinity  of  Christ,  we  shall  find  that  the  outline  of  the 
draft  is  complete,  and  all  its  parts  consistent  with  each  other. 

Nathanael  and  his  pious  friends  had  come  to  attend  upon  the  min- 
istry of  John,  as  he  was  preaching  and  baptising  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  Jesus  himself  HTad  also  come,  to  honor  ,the  mission 
of  his  forerunner,  to  receivd  baptism  at  his  hands,  and  public  tes- 
timony from  his  lips  that  he  was  the  Divinely  promised  Messiah. 
The  great  topip  of  thought,  feeling,  conversation,  reading,  apd 
prayer,  among  these  friends  on  this  occasion,  doubtless  was,  the 
speedy  appearing  of  Christ,  and  the  blessings  abd  glories  of  his 
reign.  John  had  announced  his  coming,  as  nigh  at  band,  and  ev- 
ery reflecting  and  pious  mind  was  alert  with  exf)ectation ;  every 
heart  Was  full ;  the  Scriptures  were  searched  and  discussed  with 
intense  interest,  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  question ;  and  godly 
persons  were  incited  to  pray  with  unusual  fervor  and  faith.  The 
state  of  feeling  that  existed  among  them,  we  must  suppose,  Wfts 
not  unlike  that  which  prevails  in  seasons  of  great  religious  awake- 
aing  in  modern  times.  Tw6  of  these,  frientls  were  present  when 
John  pointed  out  Jesus  as  "the  Lamb  of  God,"  and  iSollowed  him. 
One  of  them,  Andrew,  hastens  to  find  his  awn  brother,  ^imon, 
acquaints  him  with  the  joyful  news,  and  brings  him  to  Jesus.  The 
next  day,  Philip  becomes  acquainted  with  Jesus ;  h^  also  is  con- 
vinced, and  follows  him.  Full  of  the  discovery,  he  in  turn  has- 
tens to  find  Nathanael,  to  comn^unicate  the  intelligence  to  him. 
But  Nathanael  was  just  then  absorbed  in  private  devotions  under 
the  fig-tree,  wrestling  with  God  in  prayer,  as  did  Jacob  of  old  ; 
and  perhaps  having  specially  in  mind,  at  that  Very  time,  the  chfir- 
acter  and. example  of  Jacob.  It  was  not  unc9mmon  to  choose 
such  a  retreat  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  meditation  and  prayer. 
"  Passages  from  the  rabbinical  books  might  be  multiplied  to  show 
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that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  9f  studjring  th^  law  and  meditating 
Upon  relieious  subjects  under  shady  trees."  Philip,  on  finding 
Nathanael  in  hfs  retirement,  says  to  him,  "  We  have  found  him  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesns  of  flaz- 
areth,  the  son  of  Joseph.*'  Nathanael  raises  the  objection,  that 
according  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,'  Nazareth  was  not  the  place 
from  whence  so  good  t  thing  was  to  be'expected.  Philip  was  not 
prepared  to  answer  this  objection,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  at- 
tempted it.  Overruled,  however,  by  the  inward  conviction  that 
Jesus  must  be  the  person  foretold  in  the  sacred  writings,  he  cuts 
short  the  conversation  by  saying,  "Come  and  see."  Feeling  con- 
fident that  on  acquaintance  his  friend  would  be  convinced  as  well 
as  himself,  Nathanael '  yields  to  the  solicitation,  and  accompanies 
him ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  carries  along  vi'ith  him  the  doubts 
and  mi3givings  which  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  As  he  comes  with- 
in hearing,  Jesus,  knowing  all  the  circumstances,  takes  him  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  saying  to  those  that  stood  by,  "  Behold  an  Isra- 
eHte  indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile !  What  did  he  mean  by  this  re- 
mark ;  and  how  was  he  understood  ?  Take  for  the  key  that  the 
leading  allusion  throughout  is  to  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  slide  the  bolt. 

1.  What  is  an  Israelite  indeed— ^^7^?  ^loQarjXhrjs — an  Israelite 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ?  What  is  the  primitive  and  genu- 
ine signification  of  the  term  ?  The  answer  is  to  be  fbund  in  Gen. 
32  :  28.  "  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel: 
for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast 
prevailed."  Here  we  learn  the  original  usie  of  the  word,  and  the 
peculiar  significance  attached  to  it — a  prince  with  Qvd ;  or,  a 
jtuccessful  wrestler  with  God,  And  it  was  evidently  in  fhe  genuine 
original  sense  of  the  term  that  our  Saviour  intended  to  apply  it ;  as 
is  indicated  by  the  adjunct  Ax^^wj.  An  "  Israelite  indeed,"  then,  is 
one  who  w;-estles  with  God  in  prayer,  and  prevails.  This  was^ 
the  very  act  in  which  Nathanael  had  just  been  engaged  under 
the  fig- tree.  The  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  annoimcement 
of  John  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  nigh  vat  hand,  and  the 
high- wrought  state  of  feeling  that  now  pervaded  every  pious  heart, 
naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  pleading  with  God 
that  "  the  desire  of  all  nations"  might  come,  and  that  he  might  be 
permitted' to  see  him  before  he  died^  that  so  he  might  have  it  to 
say,  as  did  Simeon,  *"  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for  mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation!"  And  in  that 
prayer  he  prevailed ;  for  within  the  same  hour  he  was  indeed  per- 
mitted to  see  the  Lord's  Christ,  though  at  first  he  knew  him  not. 
The  exolanfiation,  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed !"  so  understood, 
mirrored  back  Nathanael  to  himself  in  a  moment,  and  flashed  con- 
viction upon  his  mind  that  Jesus  knew  him  as  no  other  than  a  Di- 
▼ine  and  omniscient  Being  could  know  him.    It  was  like  saying. 
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**  Behold  a  man  who  has  been  wrestling  with  God  in  prayer  thilt 
the  Messiah  might  come,  «md  that  it  might  be  his  privilege  to  see 
him ;  and  he  has  prevailed.  The  Messiah  has  already  come,  and  . 
now  stands  before  him."  Well  might  Philip  flatter  himself  that 
if  Nathanael  would  "come  and  see, '  he  would  soon  be  convinced. 
2.  Bi|t  what  signifies  the  remainder  of  the  sentence — "  in  whom 
b  no  guile."  The, allusion  is,  still  to  Jacob;  and  perhaps  our 
Lord  added  these  words,  partly  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  it 
more  apparent  to  Na^ianael  that  $uch  was  the  allusion  intended* , 
Be  that  as  it  piay,  we  very  well  know  that  Jacob  supplanted  his 
brother  by  piik,  and  that  he  discovered  a  strong  propensity  to 
practice  i^  m  other  instances.  And,  indeed,  the  name  Jacob  sig- 
nifies, a  supplantevt  an  artful  manager,  and  was  given  to  be  pre- 
dictive of  one  leading  trait  in  his  character.  But  whcin  be 
wrestle  with  the  angel  he  was  sincere,  he  w^  in  earnest.  Hence, 
the  pointed  significance  of  the  angel's  question,  "What  is  thy 
name?'*  He  asked,  not  for  information,  but  that  he  might  take 
occasion  from  the  answer  to  change  his  name,  and  by  the  cnanffe 
to  signify  to  him  most  impressively,  that  be  was  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  having  obtained  the  blessing  by  supplanting  his 
brother,  but  as  a  prince  of  God,  who  had  wrestled  with  him  in 
prayer  for  it,  and  prevailed.  "  Thou  shalt  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered as  a  supplanter,  a  deceiver,  but  as  a  sinceris  and  successful 
pleader  with  God."  The  Lord  thus  pardoned  his  sin  and  wiped 
away  his  reproach.  Understanding  our  Saviour,  therefore,  is 
speaking  in  strict  allusion  to  the  significance  of  names,  wl\at. 
he  said  ampunts,  to  this,  "  Behold  a  man  who  may  properly  be 
called  Israel,  according  to  the  real  import  of  the  name,  in  distinc- 
tion &om  being  called  Jacob,  in  the  descriptive  sense  of  that 
term."  .       ■ 

3.  This  view  of  the  subject  accounts  naturally  for  Nathanael's 
surprise,  and  for  the  question  by  which  be  expressed  it,  •*  Whence 
knowest  jthou  nae?"  He  comprehended  in  a  moment  the  mean- 
ing of  pur  Saviour's  remark,,  anid  saw  in  it  the  perfect  delineation 
ot  his  own  likeness  as  he  was  under  the  fig-tree ;  and  fille4  with 
astonishment,  he  was  already  beginning  to  be  convinced. 

4.  Our  Lord's  reply  finished  the  driving  and  clenching  of  the 
nail :  *•  Before  that  l^hilip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the 
fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."  This,  to  the  consciousness  of  Nathanael, 
explained  the  whole  matter.  He^pei*ceived  that  the  eye  of  Jesus 
was  one  that  ^'  seeth  in  secret ;"  that  he  had  been  a  witness  of  his 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  the  intensity  of  his  desires  and  pe- 
titions ;  and  however  his  connection  with  Nazareth  might  be  ex- 
plained, he  was  convinced  that  this  same  Jesus  was  no  other  than 
the  Messiah.  ^ 

5.  Nathanael,  ill  the  freshness  of  his  convictions,  and  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  now  professes  his  faithv  in  Christ  without 
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further  misgiving  or  hesitation.  **  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  God  ; 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel/*  Perhaps  by  the  last  expression, 
"thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,"  he  intended  to  ke^p  up  the  allusion 
to  Jacob,  and  to  signify  that  he  comprehended  it.     "If  I  may 

Eoperly  be  called  Israel,  thou  art  the  lUng  of  Israel ;  thou  art  my 
Ing,  and  my  Lord,  and  as  such  I  receive  thee." 

6.  The  reply  of  Jesus  to  this  profession  harmonizes  freely  with 
the  train  of  thotight  suggested.  "BecauseJ  said  unto  thee,  I  saw 
thee  under  the  ng- tree,  oelievest  thou?  Are  you  convinced  by 
this  single  proof  of  my  power  to  discern  the  hidden  things  of  the 
h^art,  that  I  am  the  Son  of  God,  and  do  you  therefore  receive  me 
in  faith  as  your  Lord  and  King?  ThoU  shalt  see  greater  things 
than  these."  Jesus  was  just  how  beginning  to  make  himself 
kn6wn  to  the  world  as  sent  of  God,  and  this  was  one  of  the  first 
exhibitions  of  his  wondrotis  power  and  knowledge.  .  Many  other 
fli^s  were  to  follow  more  striking,  and  more  /convincing,  than 
this. 

7.  And,  finally,  Jesus  ended  the  conference  by  throwing  out  a 
prophetic,  and  somewhat  enigmatic  intimation  of  what  they  might 
expect  to  see  further.  This  he  did  in  that  solemii  and  impressive 
manner  which  he  often  adopted  when  he  wished  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers,  and  put  their  minds  closely  on  the  alert.  Ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  whde  company  in  the  plural,  he  said, 
".Verily^  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  hereafter  (or  henceforth)  ye  shall 
see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descend- 
ing lipon  the  Son  of  man."  Nathariael  had  pronounced  hirti  "  the 
Son  of  God,"  and  this  title  hQ  did  not  decline.  But  now,  to  bring 
into  conjunction  with  that,  the  view  of  his  human  nature  also, 
he  calls  himself  "  the  Son  of  man."  He  was  both  ;  and  the  lad- 
der, which  Jacob  saw  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reach- 
ing to  heaven,  was  strikingly  emblematical  of  both.  The  allusion 
to  Jacob  is  still  kept  up,  though  the  scene  changes  to-  another  in- 
cident in  his  life.  Our  SavioUr,  doubtless,  intended  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  he  was  represented  by  the  ladder  that 
Jacob  saw  in  his  dream,  the  foot  of  it  on  earth,  the  top  of  it  in 
heaven,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it. 
Gen.  28:  12.  In  his  human  nature,  Jesus  was  on  earth  like 
other  nien ;  in  his  Divine  nature.  He  was  one'  with  Gbd^  in 
heaven.  As  he  said  to  Nicodemus,  "  And  no  man  hath  ascended 
up  into  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  £vert  the 
Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven."  Like  the  ladder,  he  was  on  earth 
and  in  heaven  at  the  same  time.  .  He  was  "  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,"  the  only  medium  of  communication  between  earth  and 
heaven,  between  man  and  God,  aptly  represented  by  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man,  and  through  him" 
as  Mediator,  acting  as  ministerinc  spirits  to  thfem  whp  shall  be 
heirs  of  afalvation.     The  enlarged  understanding  and  faith  of 
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Christ's  disciples  wduld  thereafter  oomprehend  this  mediatorial 
arrangement,  as  if  they  saw  heaven  open,  like  Jacob  in  his  dream, 
and  witnessed  the  process  of  reconciliation  and  intercommunica- 
tion between  God  and  man. 

Understood  in  this  manner,  the  purport  and  design  of  the  whole  . 
conversation  are  clear  and  consentaneous,  the  sc^ne  morally  beau- 
tiful and  impressive  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  instruction  re- 
markably rich,  comprehensive,  and  suggestive.  Nathanael  and 
his  friends  were  furnished,  in  a  few  woi^s,  with  a  theme  for  study- 
and  meditation  lill  their  days ;  a  theme  never  y^t  exhausted  by 
the  Christian  chiiroh,  and  one  into  which  the.angels  desire  tolooL 


ARTICLE  IX. 
THE  INCARNATION. 


The  attention  of  the  Christian  community  has  been  of  late,  spe- 
cially directed  not  only  to  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  but  also  to 
the  great  doptrine  of  the  Inbamation  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  re- 
lations  of  this  wonderful  dispensation  of  Divine  wisdom  and.  love 
are  two-fold,  first  to  the  intelligent  universe,  at  large,  and  secoiidly 
to  men  as  especially  and  personally  interested  in  the  blessings 
which  it  was  primarily  designed  to  confer.  There  is  at  tbis  time 
a  strong  tendency  in  many  minds  to  overlook  the  first  aspect  of 
this  doctrine,  and  to  convert  the  character,  and  work  of  Christ, 
into  a  more  moral  power,  designed  to  efiTeet  a  renovation  of  the 
sinful  mind  of  man.  No  one  familiar  with  the  Word  of  God,  will 
think  of  denying  that  the  character  of  Christ  is  such  a  moral  pow- 
er. But  he  will  regard  it  as  an  extremely  limited  and  one-^sided 
view  to  restrict  the  mind  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 

We  know  indeed  that  of  latevthe  doctrine  of  aogelic  agency,  as 
held  for  a^  by  the  churcii,  has  .been  thrown  into  those  heap^  of 
theological  rubbishy  which  the  progress  of  true  science  is  to  sweep 
away,  and  that  a  theory  has  been  promulgated  of  a  universal  ne- 
cessity among  all  orders  of  beings,  of  passing  through'  a  salutary 
discipline  of  sinning  in  order  to  obtain  a  finished  spiritual  educa- 
tion and  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  confirmed  and  established  virtue. 
The  incarnation  of  Christ,  has  been  wrought  into  a  system  found- 
ed upon  a  theory  of  the  universe  which  has  this  philosophy  for 
its  basis.  We  are  told  that  the  **  God  of  Calvary  and  of  the  firma- 
ment, the  love  of  one  and  the  grandeur  of  the  other^  are  gradually 
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melting,  into  un^oh.  ^^  fiAY^  sUH  immense  inasses-  of  theqlqeic 
rubbish  on  hand^  which  belong  to  the  Ptoiemaic  system,  huge  piles 
of  assumption' about  kngeb  that  have  never,  sinned  and  angels  that 
have;  about  other  worlds  and  the  reach  of  Christ's  atonement 
there,  whifeh  Were  raised  up,  evidently,  <in  the  world  when  it  wa* 
flat,  and  must  ultimately  disappear,  as  we  come  into  a  more  true 
jsense  of  the  astronoftrfc  universe."  ;<3od  in  Christ:  p.  3Hh 
^When  we  have  Come  itto  this  true  sense  of  the  afitpoqomic  uni* 
''verse,  we  shall  find,  it  Vould  seem,  that  the  events  of  this  world> 
even  akhough  they  intlude  the  incarnation  and  atonement  of  the 
Son  of  Grod,  dre  mcft  the  central  events  of  the  nrtOral  universe,  any 
'rtblre  than  this  earth  is  the  center  of  the  solar  and  starry  systeitts, 
ihd  that  the  attractive  power  of  Christ's  atonement'  no  nddre  i^e«ich- 
yes  to  distant  worlds,  and  4q  all  orders  of  beings  in  the  'inteOigent 
'universe,  and  holds  them  to  the  throne  oTGbd,  thkn  the 'attraction 
of  this  world  holds  t<^etber  the  solar  system,  And  tti6^  ftinumme^ 
l,rable  orbs  of  light  wfeicte  fill  on  all  sides  the  iiifinJthirfe  of  space. 
.We  shiskll^n  the  other  bainl  discover  A^t  (his  Va^  Hitiiverse  in  all 
ilfe'extt^nt,  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a  system  of  edt<^>iidng  intelligent 
atiinds  by  the  aid  of  a  necessary  process  of  sihtiiiiu,  in  order  to  try 
ank  by  experience  th^  aatuie  of  things,  slitd  i^,  j^in  a  true  know- 
led^  of  ^ood  and  evil. 

Tiian^  this  system  may  occasionallV^^^^t^ide-in  ideas  and  lan- 
guage ^th  spow  parts  of  the  Scripturahsystem  of,  Christianity,  it 
IS  impofslble  to  overstate  the  magnitude  ^nd  importance  ^  the  dif- 
ferefit^e  between  thenci,  both  m  their  ^^sssential  nature  and  ha  their 
»saJttK 

)t  i^  Dt>t,  hoN^ever,  our  purf>6s6  to  undertake  a  radical  iiavestiga- 
ti^n  of  this  system,  but  mer^y  to  state  as  we  understand  it,  its 
Sciriptural  antagonist.  Neitiber .  is .  it  our  purpose  to  go  at  great 
length  mtotheprobf*  of  *d  views  which  we  shall  advance.  ,Our 
great  end  at  present  is  merely^  a  symmetrical  statenoeurt  of  pu? 
views  of  the  tdatiohs  and  influences  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  Qod.  We  shall  indeed  give  to  our  discussion  a  Scriptural 
aspect,  and  advance,  in  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  statements, 
various  ScriptursJ  proofs  ;  but  the  limits  to  which  we  are  restrict- 
ed will  forbiq  an  extended  and  eomplele  investigation  of  all  those 
portions  of  the  Word  of  Grpd  which  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  is  doubtless  the  great  mystery  of  god-' 
liness,  the  most  wonderful  oecurrence  whicji  a  created  mind  ha» 
ever  contemplated,  and  even  if  revelation  had  been  silent,  and  rea- 
son had  thrown  no  light  on  this  subject,  we  might  have  concluded, 
a  priori,  that  most  im|;)ertantends  were  to  be  accomplished  by  aii 
occurence  so  wonderful  in  the  eyes  pf  an  astonished  universe-—* 
into  which  angels  desire  to  bok.  \   . 

Many,  we  are  aware,  seem  to  think  that  little  is  revealed  on  this 
subject,  and  that  salvation  by  an,  incarnate  Mediator  is  a  dispen- 
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satioQ  to  be  submitted  to,  but  not  understood — a  mystery  to  be 
believed  but  not  to  be  investigated ;  and  some  even  think  the  in* 
vestigation  of  it  a  kind  of  jrreverenije.  Othersr  as  already  inti- 
mated, take  limited  views  of  the  subject,  and  confining  their  at- 
tention to  a  particular  point,  attach  to  it  uadue  importance,  and 
exclude  other  considerations,  of  equal  or  greater  consequence. 
Thus  some  think  of  Christ  merely  as  an  example,  a  teacher,  or  a 
source  of  moral  power,  and  neglect  all  his  other  important  relations 
and  works. 

But  if  we  would  arrive  at  safe-and  infallible  results  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  must  consult  the  Word  of  God  alone;  What  facts  he  has 
repealed  we  may  safely  colFept,  compare  and  classify,  neither  ad- 
ding nor  omitting.  If  we  proce^  thus  we  shall  find  that  much 
more  is  revealed  than  many  imagine.  Not  only  are  facts  revealed, 
but  also  their  connections  and  bearings,  and  much  of  v^hat  we  may 
call  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  is  presented  to  our  view.  We 
do  not  assert  that  there  are  not  many  things  connected  with  this 
subject,  yet  unrevealed,  and  which  in  another  world  mi^y  be  dis- 
closed, but  this  should  not  induca  us  to  overlook  what  is  revealed  ; 
for  a  comparison  of  various  parts  of  the  Bible  with  each  other, 
will  throw  floods  of  light  on  this  subject.  We  shall  thei'efore  pro- 
ceed to  state  the- reasons  which  God  has  assigned  for  th^  Incarn^ 
tion  of  Christ,  and  the  relations  and  efifects*  of  his  incarnation. 

1.  IJ«  became  incarnate  in  order  to  defeat  the  designs  of  evil 
angels,  especially  of  the  Devil,  their  leader  and  head.  This  is  di- 
rectly asserted  by  John.  (1  Jn.  3 :  9,)  "  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of 
God  wis  manifested  (in  the  flesh,)  (see  4 ;  2,  3,)  that  he  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil ;"  and  again,  Paul  expressly  asserts 
that  he  became  incarnate  "  that  through  death  \\b  might  destroy 
him  that  haJi  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil."  (Eleb.  2  :  14.) 
Of  the  evil  angels  there  are  many  ranks,  called  in  the  Bible  by 
diflerent  names.  Peter  and  Jude  speak,  merely  ''of  the*  angels 
that  kept  not  their  first  estate,"  .but  Paul  speak$  of  them  under  the 
name  ofv"  principalities  and  powers,  in  high  jplaces" — and,  likewise, 
speaks  of  the  holy  angels  under  the  name  q\  *'  thrones*  dominions, 
principalities  and  powers."  It  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  ^f  the 
Bible,  that  a  conflict  exists  between  these  fallen  angels  and  God ;  not 
of  physical  power,  for  He  could  with  ease  annihilate  them^  but  of 
moral  influence.  He  does  not  annihilate  them,.  He  permits  them  to 
live,  and  they  attempt  to  disorganize  and  destroy  his  government, 
by  tempting  others  to  rebel.  «  He  by  moral  power,  designs  to  de- 
feat their  plans,  to  preserve  holy,  the  greater  part  of  the  universe, 
and  to  redeem  from  ruin,  many  whom  they  have  actually  induced 
to  revolt,,  and  finally  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  rest,  and  by 
their  punishment,  sustain  his  kingdom.  .  .They  manifest  a  peculiar 
hatred  of  man,  probably  because  from  the  human  race  a  church  is 
to  be  redeemed  wha  shall  be  exalted  to  the  plac^  wbeuQe  they  fell. 
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Hence'  their  aim  is  to  prevent  the  exhaltation  of  men,  by  causing 
them  to  persist  in  their  revdt,  and  fall  under  the  eternal  penalty 
of  the  law.  And  in  view  of  their  sin»  they  are  skid  to  accuse  them 
before  God,  and  to  lay  crimes  to  their  charge,  so  that  men,  like 
fallen  angels,  niay  be  consigned  to  everlasting  punishment.  But 
we  find  ih  Psalms  8,  and  1  Cor.  15  ;  24 — 28,  and  in  Heb.  2  :  8,9, 
that  the  human  nature,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  asserted  to  be 
exalted  above  all  the  universe,  especially  above  all  opposing  rule 
and  power  and  authority,  that  is  above  all  opposing  angels.  And 
Christ  says  in  Rev.  3 :  21,  "To  him  that  overcome^th  will  I  grant 
to  sit  with  me  in  mv  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set 
down  with  my  Father  in  *  his  throne."  We  read  also,  that 
"  the  saints  shall  judge  angels,"  and  that  "  they  overcome  the  ac- 
cuser of  the  brethren,  who  accuseth  them  day  and  night  before 
God,  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

Of  course  the  moral  character  and  future  destiny  of  man  is  the 
present  ground  of  conflict  between  evil  angels  and  God.  Man  is  a 
tree  agent,  such  God  will  preserve  him  ;  and  now  the  question  is, 
who  shall  decide  his  moral  character,  God  or  evil  angels  ?  that  is, 
who  has  the  greatest  power  over  mind,  not  over  matter  ?  Who 
can  exert  the  greatest  moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  free 
agents  ?  Traces  of  this  conflict  appear  in  every  part  of  the  Bible. 
By  the  wiles  of  Satan  all  nten  were  involved  in  revolt  and  ruin 
apparently  inevitable.  In  the  earliest  ages,  a  deliverer  was  pro- 
mised who  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  Types  and  symbols 
foretold  his  advent.  When  he  came  in  the  nature  of  man  the 
Devil  attempted  to  seduce  and  ruin  him.  At  the  same  time  evil 
angels  showed  peculiar  malignity  towards  men  by  possessing  their 
bodies,  yet  they  knew  Christ,  and  trembled  before  him  and  be- 
sought him  "dot  to  torment  them  before  the  time,"  nor  to  "  con- 
fine- them  in  the  abyss.''  At  one  time  Christ  in  the  midst  of  his 
sorrows  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  "he  saw 
Satan  fall  as  lightning  from  heaven"— a  figurative  nriode  of  indi- 
cating that  he  foresaw  his  own  speedy  triumph  over  the  adversary ; 
and  ^gain  in  an  hour  of  distress  he*  thus  breaks  forth :  "Now  is 
my  soul  troubled,'  and  what  shal^  I  say  ?  Father  save  me  froiia 
this  hour,  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father  glori- 
fy thy  name  :"  and  being  comforted  biy  a  voice  from  heaven  as- 
suring him  that  thus  it  should  be,  he  adds  in  holy  exultation : . 
"Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world,  now  shall  the  Prince  of  this 
world  be  cast  out."  And  as  the  final  scene  drew  near  he  had  a  . 
sensation  of  the  presence  of  the  Adversary,  for  he  told  his' disci- 
ples, "  Behold  the  prince  of  this  world  Cometh,"  yet  he  adds  with 
holy  assurance,  "  he  hath  nothing  in  me,"  that  is,  he  shall  gain  no 
victory  in  the  conflict;  and  when  he  was  forsaken  of  his  disciples 
and  about  to  be  conducted  to  death,  these  were  his  emphatic  . 
words  to  his  enemies, ''this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  dark- 
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ness."  The  conflict  who  can  describe  ?  He  trod  the  battle-field 
alone,  and  of  the  people  none  was  with  him. 

Nor  were  the  holy  angels  unconcerned — though  he  did  not  ask 
and  receive  as  he  might  **  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels,"  yet 
in  his  solitary  and  bloody  agony  one  appeared  to  give  him  strength, 
and  on  the  final  joyfulday  of  victory  they  hailed  their  ascencfing 
Lord,  and  comforted  his  mourning  disciples.  Nor  did  his  disci- 
ples escape  4heir  malignant  power :  Peter  fell  before  the  Adversa- 
ry, nor  had  he  forgotten  his  fall  when  in  his  epistle  he  endeavors 
as  directed  to  strengthen  the  brethren,  iti  these  emphatic  words  : 
"  Be  sober,  be  vigilant,  for  your  adversary,  the  devil,  like  a  roar- 
ing  lion  walketh  about  seeking  Whom  he  may  devour.*'  Paul  also 
says :  We  contend  not  nrterely  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with 
principalities,  and  powers,  and  with  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places  ;  and  warns  us  to  take  the  whole  armor  of  God  that,  we 
may  be  prepared  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  Satan  is 
also  called  *'  the  god  of  this  world  ;*'  he  is  said  "to  blind  and  to 
deceive  all  of  those  that  believe  not."  Moreover  the  special  mes- 
sage of  the  apostles  was  to  turn  men  from  the  power  of  Satan 
unto  God.  If  this  conflict  is  so  extensive  and  so  interesting,  we 
shall  see  little  ground  to  be  surprised  at  the  joy  which  holy  angels 
feel  when  one  sinner  repents,  nor  that  they  should  rejoice  to  be 
sent  forth  as  ministering  spirits  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be 
the  heirs  of  salvation,  nor  shall  we  fail  to  understand  the  Saviour 
when  he  says  of  the  most  insignificant  of  his  disciples,  that  they 
have  guardian  angels  in  heaven  who  always  behold  the  face  of  his 
Father. 

Many,  we  know,  treat  with  contempt,  these  idea^  of  a  mighty 
conflict.  But  could  their  eyes  be  opened  as  the  prophet  of  God 
of  old,  opened  the  eyes  of  his  fearful  servant,  that  he  might  behold 
the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  fire  that  surrounded  them,  who  can 
conceive  of  their  ama^sement  ?  They  Would  perceive  that  crowns 
and  empires  are  trifles,  in  comparison  with  that  moral  isonflict 
which  is  raging  in  the  empire  of  God.'  He  w6uld  perceive  the 
marshalled  ranks  of  opposing  minds ;  and  the  rolling  of  a  mighty 
flood  of  destiny,  in  the  midst  of  which  kings  and  empires  are  but 
as  a  drop  of  the  ocean.  Alas  for  the  dreams  of  this  world,  they  do 
not  pass  the  limits  of  their  senges:  They  hear  not  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  nor  the  clashing  arms  of  encountiering  hosts,  and 
fondly  imagine .  that  there  is  no  conflict.  They  have  no  eye  of 
faith  to  behold  the  movements  of  the  eternal  Spirit,  nor  the  com- 
bination of  rebel  hosts  in  his  moral  empire,  nor  of  angels  of  light 
^ho  are  ministers  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  nor  the  glory  of  the  in- 
carnate Mediator,  "Cvho  ciame  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil, 
and  who  moves  on  from  conquering  to  conquer. 

2.  Christ  became  incarnate  in  order  that  he  might  remove  the 
legd  obstacle  that  prevented  our  pardon.    Man  by  sin  was  ex- 
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posed  to  the  penalty  of  the  laW  :  Gal.  3:  10-13.  This  penalty 
was  executed  upon  the  fallen  aiigels  without  mercy,  and  doubtless 
they  expected  that  the  same  would  be  the  fate  of  man.  Hence, 
the  Bijble  represents  our  adversary  as  "accusing  the  brethren  be- 
fore GkNi  day  and  night/'  in  order  to  secure  their  punishment. 
But  in  the  w6rds  of  inspiration,  "  they  overcome  him  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb.'*  That  is,  the  atoninff  death  of  Christ  delivers  them 
from  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Paul,  also,  in  view  of  the  atoning 
death  and  intercession  of  Christ,  asks,  Who  shall  lay  anything  to 
the  charge  of  God*s  elect  ?  It  is  Gbd  that  justifieth ;  who  is  he 
that  condepaneth  ?  Here  the  ideas  and  language  ?ire  legal,  and 
relate  to  penalty  and  justification  alone. 

The  object  of  the  penalty  is  merely  to  sustain  the  authority  of 
th^  law,  and  to  show  tiow  much  God  values  it,  and  how  much  he 
hate$  sin.  It  does  not  indicate  a  of  love  misery ;  he  does  not  wish 
the  penalty  for  its  own  sake,  but  merely  because  it  siustains  .a  law 
without  which  he  sees  that  all  liis  creatures  must  be  miserable : 
of  course,  when  any  are  punished  they  becpme  an  example  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  deter  others  frotn  sinning :  that  is,  the  penally  ex- 
erts a  moral  influence  which  sustains  the  authority  of  the  law  of 
God — See  2  Peter  2:  4-9.  Now  as  God  does  not  desire  the 
penalty  for  its  owr\  sake,  but  merely  for  its  effects,  he  can  omit 
it,  if  anything  can  be  found  to  take  its  pjace.  This  the  deatb  of 
Christ  is  asserted' to  do.  It  establishes  the  law,  secures .  its  au- 
thority, and  thus  preserves  the  interests  of  the  whole  intelligent 
universe,  while  iGod  pardons  the  sinner.  Thus  Christ  **  redeems 
his  children  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  being  made  a  curse  for 
them;*'  and  he  is  said  to  be  "set  forth  by  God  as  an  expiator}^ 
sacrifice,  so  that  God  can  now  be  just  and  yet  justify  him  v^o  be-, 
lieveth  in  Je^s."  The  operation  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  produc- 
ing this  effect  is  not  arbitrary  but  natural,  as  might  easily  be  shown, 
did  space  permit.  In  accordance  with  these  views  it  ig  often  as- 
serted,'that  Christ  became  incarnate  in  order,  that  he  mi^ht  suffe? 
as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and. with  peciiliar  energy. in  the  following 
remarkable  passage:  "Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  likewise  took  part  of  the  same; 
that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him.  that  had  the  power 
of  death,,  that  is,  the  .Devil,  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear 
of.  death,  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage^  .  Ang  again 
it  is  said,  that  "  in  all  things  it  became  him  to  be  made  like  unto 
his  brethren,  that  he  might  (be  a  merciful  and  faithful  hich 
Priest,  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  to)  make  reconciliation  for. 
the  sins  of  the  people.*'  Now  if  we  remember  that  his  death  makes 
atonement  for  sin,  destroys  the  designs  of  the  Devil,  and  de- 
livers Christians  from  the  fear  of  death,  we  shall  be  able,  to  under- 
stand another  glowing  passage  of  Paul:  "O  Death  where  is  tny 
sting  ?  O  grave  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin, 
and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law  ;  but  thanks  be  to  God  which 
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giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesiis  Christ/',  the  vie- 
toiT  over  sin,  and  over  the  foe  of  God  and  of  man. 

Under  this  head  is  included  all  which  really  belongs  to  the  atone- 
ment, as  such.  It  sustains  the  law  of  God,  and  renders  pardon  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  universal  government  of  God.  ' 

3.  The  Saviour  became  inca^iate  in  order  to  increase  the 
power  of  motives  to  reform  the  human  character*  To  render 
pardon  possible,  on  condition  of  repentance,  is  the  proper  effect  of 
the  atonement — but  this  is  not  reforming  man.  To  induce  man 
to  repeat  is  still  another  important  end  to  be  gained.  Now  it  is 
certain,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  that  a  system 
of  mere  law  and  punishn)fent  has  no  tendency  to  reform  a  being 
who  is  entirely  depraved.  In  the  first  jplace,  it  makes  no  provision 
for  pardon,  for  the  condition  of  law  is  in  the  words  of  God,  "  He 
that  doetfa  these  things  shall  live  by  them,  but  cursed  is  every 
one  who  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law,  to' do  them;"  of  course  a  system  of  mere  law  and  penalty 
excludes  hope  in  the  case  of  transgressors,  and  threatens  ven- 
geance. Now  this,  ^lllipugh  it  might  keep  a  holy  mind  from  9in, 
would  never  bring  a  -pinner  to  repentance.  It  would  provoke, 
terrify,  irritate,  and  enrage.  A  sinner  who  is  entirely ,  selfigh, 
and  in  despair,  wijl  riot  repent,  when  he  knows  that  it  will  be 
useless  ;  he  will  rage  and  curse  the  law  and  hi;s  God.  AcQord- 
ingly,  Paul,  in  the  7th  of  Romans,  asserts  that  the  effect  of  the 
law  upon  the  native  heart  of  man  is  *'  to  procluce  sinful  emotions, 
which  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death,"  and  that  it  '*  excites  a]I  man- 
ner of  concupiscence ;"  that  is,  of  evil  emotions ;  and  that  although 
holy,  jus^,  and  good,  its  only  tendency  is  to  work  death  in  the 
sinner.  He  says  also  that  the  law  being  weak  through  the  fleshy 
could  not  do  what  God  has  done  by  the  gospel,  that  is,  reform  the 
sinner. 

Nor  has  the^  character  of  God,  as,  manifested  under  a  system  of 
mere  law,  any  tendency  to  reform  a  sinner,  for  the  holiness  and 
justice  of  Gxxl  are  fearful  attributes  to  a  r^beli  his  power  teirrifies 
him,  and  the  divine  truth  and  ioomutability  seal  his  doom. 
Mercy  is  an  attribute  unknown  under  a  system  of  law. 

But  by  the  incarnation  and  atoning  death  of  Christ,  a  new 
view  of  the  Divine  ^character  is  pi'esented.  God  can  pardon,  and 
of  course  the  door  of  hope  is  opened,  and.  it  is  not  in  vain  to 
repent.  And  theii  a  view  of  the  Divine  love  and  compassion  is 
exhibited,  so  tender,  so  moving,  that  it  tends  to  melt  the  hardest 
heatt.  "  God  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believe th  cmq  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life ;  for  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  con- 
demn the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  hinn  n)igbt  be  saved« 
This  is  love ;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us. 
Scarcely  for  a  righteous  n^an  would  one  die,  yet  perad venture  for 
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a  benefactor  one  would  even  dare  to  die ;  but  God  commendeth 
his  love  towards  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died 
for  us." 

.  Hardened  and  sinful  as  man  is,  such  appeals  as  these  do  melt 
and  move  his  heart.  No  doctrines  reform  nlen  like  evangelical 
doctrines,  and  here  is  their  great  power.  The  law  may  convince 
men  of  sin,  and  fill  them  with  terror,  but  it  is  the  love,  the  un- 
speakable love  of  Christ,  that  dissolves  the  heart  in  godly  sorrow 
for  sin,  and  bitter  repentance  for  past  ingratitude.  Facts  in  all 
ages  correspond  with  this  view.  Among  savages,  or  civilized  men, 
in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  and  in  burning  deserts,  thisis  the 
master-key  which  unlocks  the  human  heart.  We  know  that  even 
this  doctrine  is  in  vain  without  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  he  alwavs  acts  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  thfe  human 
mind,  and  blesses  most  those  means  which  are  best  adapted  in 
their  own  nature  to  affect  the  heart  of  man.  Of  course  since  he 
always  blesses  this  doctrine,  it  follows  that  in  itself  it  has  an  in- 
herent reforming  power.  And  in  our  daily  intiercourse  with 
mankind,  we  all  acknowledge  the  principle  of  the  human  mind  on 
which  this  power  depends.  We  all  know  that  it  is  easier  to  re- 
form men  by  hope,  encouragement,  and  kindness, \than  by  threats 
or  terror;  one  attracts  and  soothes,  the  other,  arouses  all  the 
pride  and  opposition  of  the  heart.  So  wisdly  has  Gpd  adapted 
his  means  to  the  nature  of  man.  And  not  without  cause  did 
Paul  determine  to  preach  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  and  him  cru- 
cified, and  to  glory  in  nothing  but  in  the  cross  of  Christ  And  just- 
ly does  he  call  this  doctrine  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  unto  salvation. 

4.     The  Son  of  God  became  incarnate  in  order  that  he  might 

'  be  able  to  sjmnpathize  with  his  people  in  all  their  innocent  in- 
firmities :  so  thalt  he  might  comfort  and  console  them ;  and  iu 
their  access  to  Gpd  inspire  thpm  with  courage  and  hope.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  read,  that  since  he 
hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted.  And  we  are  exhorted  "  to  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
Grace,  because  we  have  not  an  High  Priest  who  cannot  be  touch- 
ed with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  all  points  tempt- 
ed like  as  we  are  yet  without  sin."  What  Christian  h^  not  felt  the 

' sustaining  and  consoling  power  of  these  precious  words?  He 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  partakes  our  nature,  sympa- 
t^iizes  with  us,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  c^ill  us  brethren.  We  re- 
member his  compassion  when  on  earth,  and  rejoice  that  he  is 
still  the  same.  Who  in  an  hour  of  -deep  distress,  when  eaTthly 
hopes  have  been  blasted,  and  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart 
have  been  filled  with  unutterable  sorrow,  when  the  ti6s  of  love  and 
nature  have  been  rudely  broken,  would  not  rejoice  to  pour  out 
his  whole  soul  before  him  who  can  sympathize  with  the  teeling  of 
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our  infirmities ;  who  has  born^  our  griefe  and  known  our  sor- 
rows ?  None  but  he  can  really  understand  our  feelings  exactly 
as  they  are,  and  comfort  us  so  kindly  and  gently  as  to  bind  up  the 
broken  heart  and  wipe  away  tears  from  every  eye.  Those  who 
have  never  entered  into  scenes  like  these,  may  not  know  how 
precious  are  the  Divine  copsolations  of  our  great  High  Priest :  but 
this  world  is  a  vale  of  tears,  and  all  will  know  before  the  close  of 
life  their  need  of  such  a  comforter ;  their  happiness  if  he  is  theirs, 
and  their  misery  if  th^y  exclude  him  from  their  breast. 

5.  The  Sou  of  God  became  incarnate  in  order  that  he  might 
affect  not  only  the  mind  of  man,  but pf  the. intelligent  universe,  by 
example.  Of  his  character,  as  an  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
take' a  superficial  view,  limiting  its  sphere,  of  influence  chiefly  to 
this  world,  and  to  man.  But  lor  such  a  limitation,  neither  reason 
nor  revelation  furnishes  a  justification.  The  whole  intelligent 
universe  stood  in  need  of  such  an  example  as  none  but  Christ 
could  set.  There  seems  to  be  in  created  minds  a  tendency 
towards  elation  and  pride.  From  this  quarter  there  are  intima- 
tions in  the  Word  of  Go4  that  the  ruin  of  Satan  sprang.  Exalted 
as  he  was,  he  said  I  will  ascend  up,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  self-exaltation  was  his  fall.  Throughput  his  king- 
dom this  is  the  ruling  spirit  still.  An  example  was  needed,  pow- 
erful enough  to  inmpe  into  the  universe  a  conception  of  the 
essential  humility  of  temper  that  exists  in  God,  of  God  necessarily 
exalted,  though  he  is,  by  his  own  inherent  greatness,  above  all  bless- 
ing and  praise,  and  that  the  more  any  oh6  aspires,  like  Satan,  to 
ascend  on  high,  the  less  like  Grod  will  he  become.  In  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  was  there  for  the  first  time  a  manifestation  to  all 
worlds  of  the  real  and  inward  humility  of  God.  Satan  had  conceiv- 
ed of  him  as.reigning  in  pride,  when  lo!  He  who  created  and  upheld 
all  worlds,  He  whom  angels  worshipped,  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, assumed  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  humbled  himself  uato  the 
death  of  the  cross.  The  power  of  tl^is  example  and  its  value  to  the 
universe  are  infinite.  All  created  minds  have  felt,  and  will  feel  it 
to  all  ages.  It  was  a  blow  against  pride  and  its  father,  such  as 
had  never  been  struck  before.  All  who  admire  and.  adore  this  act 
of  Christ,  must  abhor  Satan  and  his  spirit,  evermor^.  It  may  well 
be  regarded  as  the  great  turning  point  on  this  subject,  in  the  uni- 
verse of  God.  Hence,  Christ  as  his  own  extreme  point  of  humi- 
liation, drew  near,  exuhed,  because  he  saw  "  Satan  falling  as 
lightning  from  heaven."  The  flame  of  holy  hatred  of  pride  would 
from  this  point  become  more  intense,  till  he  should  be  consumed 
in  it  ofr  ever. 

An  example,  too,  was  needed  in  this  world  of  men-fearers  and 
time-servers,  of  one  who  could  live  entirely  above  his  age,  and 
out  of  sympathy  with  it,  and  encountering  obloquy,  sufferings 
and  death,  fo^  tab  sake  of  those  great  ends  which  God  and  future 
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generations  alone  could  appreciate.  Such  was  Christ.  He  stood* 
alone,  his  point  of  vision  was  the  throne  of  God,  his  area  of  vision 
eternal  ages.  He  spoke  words  .to  be  read  in  the  conflagration  of 
worlds,  and  to  be  studied  through  the  boundless  tract  of  eternity. 
All  the  revolutions  of  time  were  but  the  filling  up  of  parts  of  his 
boundless,  all-comprehending  plan,  the  founding  of  a  kingdom  that 
cannot  end. 

The  world,  too,  needed  the  conception  of  a  perfect  human 
character.  No  one  can  tell  how  infinite  is  the  value  of  such  a  con- 
ception, incorporated  into  the  thinking  of  this.world.     This  price- 
less boon  Christ  conferred  on  our  race.     But  such*  were  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  be  exhibited  in  the  most  striking  light,  those- 
peculiar   trials   of  character   most   heeded  in  a  world   of  sor- 
row   and    of    sin ;  —  entire   faith     in    God,    submission,    and* 
meekness.      Men    in    a  statte  of   probatioi'ii  exposed  to  pain, 
sorrow,   and   injustice  are   much  more   in   need    of  the  unos- 
tentatious  and  passive  virtues  of  Christ  than  of  the  more  splen- 
did qualities  which  excite  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and- such  is 
the  view  of  the  example  of  Christ  insisted  on  by  Peter  2 :  20. 
**  Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should  fol- 
low his  steps.     Who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ; 
when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not  r  but  committed  himself  to. 
him  that  judgeth  righteously."     How  wonderful  the  wisdom  and 
love  that  carried  the  power  of  such  an  example  through  the  in- 
numerable  subjects  o\  pppression  and  outrage  with  which  in  all 
ages  this  world  has  been  filled.     Yet  our  Saviour  has  also  left 
us  a  practical  demonstration  that  al^  these  milder  graces  of  the 
Christian  spirit  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
decision  of  character,  and  with  the  most  entire  devotedness  to  the- 
active  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  see  Heb.  12 :  1-5.     We  have 
in  him  what  we  find  in  no  other  character,  all  the  kind,  gentle^ 
benevolent,  and  conciliating  traits  of  perfect  loveliness  and  un- 
spotted  holiness,  united  with  power  of  intellect,  unyielding  strength 
of  purpose,  decision  of  character  and  constant  energy  oi'  action. 
Of  his  teaching  we  need  say  but  Kttle,  for  we  have  it  in  our 
halids  day  by  day.     Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  spake  as  never  mau. 
spake,  as  one    who  searched  the  heart,  and   could  not  be  de- 
ceived, and  who  needed  no  recommendation  of  his  precepts  but 
the  native  power  and  majesty  of  Divine  tmth.     Yet  although  the 
influence  of  Christ  as  an  example  and  teacher, is  great,  we  must- 
consider  it  rather  as  an  incidental  result  than  as  the  main  object 
of  the  Incarnation.     Many,  we  know,  limit  their  views  of  the^ 
character  of  Christ  entirely  to  his  example  and  his  doctrines. 
But  Christ  is  not  the  only  inspired  teaeher  whom  God  has  sent 
into  the  World,  nor  is  the  mere  example  of  Christ  an  adequate 
cause  for  a  proceeding  so  wonderful  as  the  Incarnation;  and 
those  systems  which  attempt  to  ezphiin  the  attributes  and  office^ 
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of  Christ  merely  with  reference  to  his  example  and  instruction, 
render  the  language  of  the  Bible  in  the  highest  degree  frigid 
and  unmeaninff.  We  therefore  repeat  it,  the  example  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ  though  of  inestimable  value,  are  but  incidental  re- 
siuts  of  a  proceeding  intended  to  obtain  other  and  more  impor- 
tant ends. 

6.  Christ  became  incarnate  in  order  to  bring  down  the  Divine 
character  to  man,  in  a  manner  more  adapted  to  bur  modes  of  con- 
ception, and  more  calculated  to  interest  and  effect  the  mind. 
Men  are  beings  pf  sense,  and  are  more  powerfully  affected  by 
what  is  presented  to  the  senses  than  by  abstract  conceptions. 
And  even  when  we  attempt  iq  conceive  of  spirits,  we  are  of  ne- 
cessity obliged  to  think  of  some  form  or  shape,  more  or  less  definite. 
We  are  affected  to  a  certain  degree  when  we  hear  God  described 
ai  a  pure  and  invisible  Spirit,  but  how  much  mbre  are  we  a^ected 
when  we  conceive  of  a  pure  and  holy  human  form,  in  which  we 
know  that  God  dwells.  So  that  his  words  are  the  words  of  God, 
his  actions  the  actions  of  God,  and  so  that  he  exercises  all  the  at- 
tributes of  God.  This  brings  the  Divine  nature  as  near  to  us  as 
possible,  and  yet  so  softens  and  tempers  his  ineffable  glories,  that 
we  may  gaze  without  terror,  and  love  and  adore.  This  view  of 
the  Incarnation  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.  "  No 
man  hath  seen  God  at  any  time,  the  only  begotten  Son  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  he  hath  revealed  him  :"  "  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  behold  his  glory.'*  He 
is  called  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  im- 

S^e  of  his  person.  *  He  is  also  called  "  the  image  of  the  invisible 
od."  This  language  does  not,  as  is  sometimes  assorted,  imply  the 
inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  but  merely  implies  that  Christ 
bv  his  incarnation  conveyed  to  beings  of  sense,  the  most  accurate 
idea  possible  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible  God.  In  all  previous 
ages  God,  in  accomodation  lo  human  weakness,  always  as^med  a 
visible  form  ;  but  in  the  incarnation  he  did  it  permanently.  Nor 
have,  we  any  evidence  that,  even  ^in  heaven  we  9ha}l  have  any 
sensible  perception  of  any  local  residence  of  the  Divine  being,  ex- 
cept in  Christ  our  incarnate  Lord.  There  may  indeed  be  modes 
of  spiritual  conception  unrevealed  and  inconceivable  in  our  pres- 
ent state ;  and  of  course  we  ought  not  to  speak  confidently  on  a 
poiQt  which  is  yet  unrevealed. 

7.  Christ  became  incarnate  in  order  lo -act  as  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  -The  office  of  a  mediator  is  to  interpose  and  re- 
concile two  parties  who  are  at  variance.  In  order  to  do  this  he 
must  be  able  to  understand  the  views,  feelings,  and  interests  of 
both  parties.  But  who  can  understand  the  views,  feelings,  and 
interests  of  God  except  thfe  Divine  Mind  ?  Can  any  finite  being 
claim  this  knowledge  ?  Of  course  the  mediator  must  be  one  of 
the  Divine  persons  of  the  Godhead.    But  how  shall  he  fully  enter 
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into  the  views,  feelings,  and  wants  of  man  ?  He  has  assumed 
this  nature,  so  that  he  is  now  entirely  qualified  to  act  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  we  find 
him  stating  that  all  power  is  given  him  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
which  implies  that  as  Mediator  he  controls  the  universe.  And 
again  it  is  asserted  that  ''  no  man  can  come  unto  the  Father  ex- 
cept by  hin^."-— See  also,  Eph,  2:18;  Heb,  10  :  19-22 ;  Rom.  8 : 
84,  &c.  God  has  thus  put  into  his  hands  all  the  interests  of  the 
Divine  government ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  be  pardoned  and 
restored  to  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  God,  let  him  approach  the 
Mediator  and  commit  his  cause  into  his  hands — He  will  render 
the  pardon  and  safety  of  the  sinner  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  empire  of  God.  In  all  this,'  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness.  God 
cannot,  as  a  lawgiver,  treat  with  a  sinner.  It  is  only  possible  by 
a  mediator,  whose  death  has  rendered  pardon  and  the  suspension 
of  the  regular  course  of  justice,  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
universe.  Of  course  none  can  be  saved  who  are  not  saved 
during  the  existence  of  the  Mediatorial  government ;  and  whea 
it  shall  come  to  a  close,  the  door  of  hope  will  be  forever 
shut.'  This,  as  we  are  informed,  will  be  at  the  close  of  the 
present  system  of  things.  When  the  whole  human  species  have 
lived  on  the  earth,  and  enjoyed  a  period  of  probation,  and  when 
all  the.  designs  or  the  foes  of  God  have  been  defeated,  '^  then 
cdmeth  the  end."  Then  will  the  Mediator  lay  aside  that  peculiar 
authority  which  he  assumed  for  a  particular  purpose ;  and  law  and 
justice  will  follow  their  regular  course.  God  will  be.  all  and  in  all, 
and  the  mandates  of  authority  will  proceed  directly  from  his  throne. 
Those  who  object  to  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Mediator,  as  implying 
that  God  mediates  between  himself  and  men,  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  their  objection  rests  pn  the  gratuitous  assumption, 
that  there  are  no  persons  in  the  Deity ;  for  if  we  admit  that  there 
are  pe^ons,  who  can  object,  if  to  one  of  them  should  be  assigned 
the  office  of  consulting  for  the  honor  of  the  Godhead,  in  receiving 
and  pardoning  rebel  men?  And  to  whom  could  this  be  more  ap- 
propriately assigned  than  to  him  who  took  upon  him* their  nature? 
Nor  does  such  an  assignment,  qr  delegation  of  power  imply  infe- 
riority on  the  part  of  him  who  receives  it.  It  is  an  official  dele- 
gation, and  does  not  interfere  with  the  original  qualities  of  the 
Mediator.  Besides,  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  cannot  be 
de^legated  to  a  finite  mind.  Can  infinite  power  be  delegated'  to  a 
finite  being?  We  might  asivell  speak  of  delegating  infinite  ex- 
ision  to  finite  space.  . 
Christ  became  incarnate  in  order  that  he  might  act  as  judge. 
^  that  *"  the  Father  judgeth  no  man  but  hath  committed' all 
unto  the  Son ;"  and  again  it  is  said  that ''  God  hath  giv- 
thority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  son 
that  IS  because  he  partakes  of  the  human  nature.    And 
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again  we  read,  that  **  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ ;"  and  again  "  that  Cod  hath  appointed  a  day  in 
which  he  will  judge  the  worU  in  righteousness,  oj  or  through  that 
man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;"  that  is,  the  human  nature  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  will  be  exalted  to  the  judgment-seai. 

In  all  this,  there  is  a  pecuHar  fitness ;  for  the  parti^  to  be  judg- 
ed are  men,  and  fallen  angels,  for  we  read  of  the  fallen  angels  that 
they  "  are  delivered  idto  ch^Qs  of  darkness  and  reserved  unto  the 
judgment  ;*'  and  again  that  they  "  are  reserved  in  everlasting 
chains,  under  darkness  unto  the  j.ud2ment  of  the  great  day."  Then 
will  the  long-continued  oonflict  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  ac- 
cusor  of  the  brethren  be  silenced,  for  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
bath  redeemed  them  by  his  own  most  precious  blood,  he  partakes 
of  their  nature  and  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  In  the 
presence  of  an  assembled  universe  he  pardons  them  for  his  own 
mercey's  sake,  declares  that  they  have  overcome,  and  exalts  them 
to  his  throne,  even  as  he  overcame  and  is  exalted  to  his  &ther's 
throne.  Their  adversaries  are  then  condemned  by  Christ  ^nd  by 
bis  people,  humbled  and  cast  down  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt, and  with  them  depart  those  who  have  refused  to  return  to 
God,  but  have  leagued  themselves  with  his  enemies  and  their  own. 
They  depart  to  everiasting  fire,  prepared .  for  the  Devil  and  his 
angels.  At  this  time  will  the  host  ot  heaven  celebrate  the  vJctory 
of  the  incarilate  Messiah.  Npw  is  come  salvation  and  strength 
and  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  the  power  of  his  Christ,  for  the 
accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down  which  accused  them  before 
pur  Grod  day  and  night  And  they  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  and  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  will  respond,  *'  Unto  him 
that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our.  sins  in  bis  own  blood,  and 
hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father;  to  him 
be  glory  and  dominion  torever  and  ever.  Amen.  The  delega- 
tion of  the  work  of  judgment  to  Christ  dbes  not  imply  inferiority, 
for  none  but  God  is  qualified  to  act  as  judge,  but  merely  as  in  the 
preceding  cases,  that  he  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  work  by 
reason  of  his  incarnation,  and  as  he  from  the  beginning  has  been 
the  immediate  governor  and  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  as  he  has 
engaged  voluntarily  to  defeat  their  malignant  foes,  it  is  fit  that  he 
shouki  see  of  the  fruit  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  that  he  should 
exhibit  before  the  universe  the  glorious  results  of  his  incarnation, 
sufllerings  and  death,  in  that  very  nature  which  the  enemies  of 
God  attempted  to  destroy. 

9.  Christ  became  incarnate  in  order  to  exert  by  the  work  6f 
redemption,  a  moral  influence  which  shall  promote  holiness  and 
establish  the  law  of  God  throughout  the  universe.  The  results  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  are  infinitely  important  if  we  regard 
merely  the  interests  of  the  human  race.  But  neither  reaaon  nor 
revelation  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  are  limited  to  them 
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We  have  before  remarked  that  the  conflict  which  exists  in  the 
universe  is  not  one  of  physical  power,  for  in  this  respect  God  is 
unlimited:  he  can  instantaneously  annihilate  all  which  he  has 
ever  created.  But  when  God  is  engaged  in  a  moral  conflict  it  is 
not  thus.  If  God  has  created  a  universe  6f  free  agents,  and  choos- 
es to  keep,  them  in  existence,  and  not  to  redube  them  to  mere  ma- 
chines ;  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  that  he  govern  them  as 
free  agents,  that  is  by  motives.  And  in  this  respect  God  has  limit- 
ed himself  to  the  use  of  motives,  so  that,  if  he  does  not  present 
motives  strong  enough  to  induce  his  creatures  to  love  him,  and 
keep  his  law  voluntarily,  he  of  necessity,  loses  his  power  to  rule 
them. 

It  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  him  toTceep  the  moral  universe  in  or- 
der by  physical  force  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  him  to  control  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  by  motives  and  persuasion.   Here  then  God 
is  called  on  to  display  his  manifold  wisdom  in  producing  and  ex- 
hibiting such  varied  moral  developments  as  shall  produce  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  holiness  among  all  the  inhabitants  ot 
his  vaist  dominions,  and  this  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  do ;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  work  of  redemption,  as  connected  with  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  is  intended  as  such  a  display  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  o(  the  excellence  of  holiness,  as 
shall  forever  establish  the  holy  part  of  the  universe,  so  that  God 
will  gain  the  great  battle  as  it  regards  moral  influence  throughout 
all  his  vast  dominions.    Any  other  victory  than  this  would  be  com- 
paratively  insignificant  and  unworthy  of  Grod.     For  he  who  has 
physical  power  to  create,  can  easily  conquer  all  physical  resist- 
ance.    But  to  preserve  the  laws  of  mind  in  free  agents  and  then 
to  make  ^uch  displays  of  wisdom  and  goodness  as  shall  unite  their 
hearts  forever  to  God,  is  a  work  worthv  of  the  infinite  Jehovah, 
and  which  corresponds  with  the  glowing  language  of  the  BiMe 
with  regard  to  his  government.   And  this  view  of  the  subject  does 
not  rest  on  mere  conjecture ;  we  are  expressly  infprfned  that "  God 
crea^led  dl  things,  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God."     We  are  also  informed  that  Christians 
are  made  "  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  that 
in  the,  ages  to  come  he  might  show  the  Exceeding  riches  of  his 
^ace  in  his  kindness  towards  them  through  Christ  JesUs."     We 
are  also  told  that  the  object  of  God  from  all  eternity  was,  "  that  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times,  (that  is  a  dispensation  to 
be  introduced  when  the  appropiate  time  had  fully  arrived)  he 
might  gather  together  in  one,  teJI  things  in  Christ;  both  which  are 
in  heaven  and  >yhich  are  in  earth ;"  that  is,  God  intended  to  unite  and 
establish  the. holy  universe  through  the  incarnate  Mediator.     And 
a  passage  in  the  first  chapter  ofColossians  is  remarkably  ample    . 
and  particular  on  this  point.      Grod,  says  the  inspired  apostle. 
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"^  hath  delivered  us  from  the  power  of  darkness,  and  hath  trans- 
lated us  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  ;  in  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  even  the  fomveness  of  sins,  who  is 
the  image  of  the  invisible  Ood  and  the  Lprd  of  ail  the  creation. 
For  by  him  were  all  things  *  created,  that  are  in  heaven  and  that 
are  in  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  do- 
minions, or  principalities,^  or  power,  all  things  were  created  by 
him,  and  for  him,  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  by  him  all  things 
consist ;  and  he.  is  the  head  of  the  body,  the~church  ;  he  is  the  be- 
ginninff,  the  first-born  from  the  dead,  that  in  all  things  he  might 
have  the  pre-eminence.  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  fulness  dwell,  and  having  made  peace  by  the  blood  of 
i^is  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  himself:  by  hiip  I 
say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in  heaven."  In 
this  passage  almost  every  topic  of  this  discussion  is  presented  to 
our  view,  especially  the  sublime  truth  that  God  intends  not  only 
to  reconcile  the  redeemed  from  the  sinful  race  of  man  to  the  holy 
universe  and  to  himself,  but  also  to  unite  them  all  in  one  universal 
kingdom  through  Christ  and  to  establish  them  in  holiness  forever 
through  hiuL 

President  Edwards,  in  his  history  of  the  Work  of  Redemption 
thus  presents  his  understanding  of  these  passages  of  the  Word  of 
God.  "  Another  great  design  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
was  to  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  i.  e.  all  elect  creatures  ;  to  bring^  all  elect  creatures,  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  to  an  union  one  to  Another  in  one  body,  un- 
der one  head,  and  to  unite  all  together,  in  one  body  to  God  the 
Father.  This  was  begun  soon  after  the  fall,  and  is  carried  pn 
through  all  ages,  and  shall  be  finished  at  the  end  of  the  world."  He 
expresses  his  views  of  the  influence  of  the  humiliation  of  God  in 
Christ  on  aH  orders  of  beings  in  these  words :  "  Christ'is  humilia- 
tion in  many  ways,  laid  a  foundation  for  the  humiliation  of  all 
elect  creatures.  By  seeing  onei  infinitely  above  them  descending 
so  low,  andabasing  himself  so  much,  they  are  abundantly  made 
sensible  that  no  alwisement  is  top  great  for  fchem.  Lucifer  thought 
what  God  required  of  hip  too  great  an  abasement  for  so  high  and 
worthy  a  creature  as  he ;  but  in  Christ  Jesus  they  see  one  infi- 
nitely higher  than  he,  descending  vastly  lower  than  was  required 
of  him^  It  tends. to  humble  the  angels,  and  to  set  them  forever  at 
an  innnense  distance  from  any  thought  that  anything  that  Godi 
can  require  of  them  can  be  too  great  an  abasenaent  for  them  ;  and 
then  it  tended  to  humble  them  that  this  persph  that  appeared  in 
such  nneenness,  and  in  so  ^despicable  a  state,  is  appointed  to  be 
their  Lord  and  their  God,  and  that  they  were  required  humbly  to 
minister  to  him  in  his  greatest  abasement."  Similar  illustrations 
and  confirmations  of  the  views  advanced  by  us  could  be  derived 
in  abundance  firom  the  writings  of  our  most  eminent  aod  spirit- 
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ual  divines.    But  it  is  needless.    We  do  not  rest  on  anthority, 
but  upon  the  clear  testimony  of  the  Word  of  God. 

In  view  of  this  comprehensive  outline  of  the  ends,  relations, 
and  influences  of  the  Incarnation,  one  inference  is  obvious.  The 
great  peculiarity  of  the  Scriptural  yiel?r  of  this  subject  is,  that 
the  Incarnation  was  designed  to  meet  a  great  temporary  crisis  in 
the  universal  kin^om  of  God,  and  to  put  the  whole  universe  of 
intelligent  minds  mto  a  different  state  from  what  they  were  in  be- 
fore. It  matters  not  by  what  name  the  opposers  of  this  view  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  whether  'Hhedocical  rubbish"  or  any  other 
term  of  contempt.  Still,  in  our  humUe  ju^jgment,  it  is  the  only 
view  presented  m  the  Word  of  God,  and  it  is  the  only  view  that 
is'  worthy  of  him.  To  suppose  that  the  course  of  moral  develop- 
ment in  this  world,  is  an  illustration  of  the  natural  development, 
education,  and  government  of  minds  in  all  ages  and  Worlds,  is 
as  absurd  as  to  suppose  thdt  the  life  of  diseased  patients  in  a  hos- 
pital is  a  fair  illustration  d*  life  in  all  circumstances  and  all ' 
worlds ;  or  that  the  conflict  of  a  battle-field  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  all  conditions  of  the  social  system  in  all  worlds. 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  light  matter  when  a  Christian  teacher 
denies  that  there  are  angels  who  never  fell — and  casts  the  exist- 
ing doctrine  of  fallen  ai^els  into  the  heaps  of  theological  rubbish, 
and  teaches  the  doctrine  that  no  beings  can  arrive  at  stable  vir- 
tue  except  through  a  course  of  experimental  sinning.  It  is  only 
his  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil,  it  may  be  said.  Let  him  enjoy 
his  own  philosophy.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  him  this  pri- 
vilege* But  we  are  disposed  to  say,  and  we  do  say,  that  such  a 
mocfe  oi  philosophizing  is  no  light  matter.  It  of  necessity  sub- 
verts from  its  dee^st  foundations  the  whole  system  of  the  Word 
of  Grod.  Th^^  is,  according  to  it,  no  universal  conflict  and  vic- 
tory of  Grod  in  this  world,  affecting  the  destiny  of  ^1  worlds  and 
changing  the  state  of  the  universe  forever,  it  is  merely  a  course 
of  educational  development  on  principles  common  to  all  minds, 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  worlds.  We  do  not  wonder  that  one  who 
speculates  on  such  princij^es  should  be  unable  to  understand  one 
of  the  sublintest  passs^es  of  the  Word  of  -God  :  "  Then  cometb 
the  end,  when  he  shaB  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God 
even  the  Father  ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  au- 
thority and  power.  For  he  must  re/en  till  he  hath  put  all  ene- 
mies under  his  feet.  And  when  all  tnings  shall  be  Subdued  unto 
him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put 
all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all.^'  Who>  can  ever 
understand  this  passage  who  casts  into  '*  immense  masses  of  theo^ 
logical  rubbish,''  the  current  doctrines  of  the  Christian  communi*- 
ty,  "  about  angels  that  have  never  sinned,  and  angels  that  have^ 
and  about-  other  worlds,  and  the  reach  of  Christ's  atonement 
there/'  and  in  place  of  the  sublime  view  of  the  Word  of  God  in* 
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troduoes  a  theory  of  the  neoessity  of  sinniDg  to  a  finished  edaca- 
tion  whieh  degrades  in  its  ftindamental  conception  the  very 
idea  of  free  a^ncy  itself,  and  tends  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  all 
deep  and  genuine  abhorrence  of  sin  as  utterly  needless,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  criminal  and  inexcusable.  A  similar  degrada- 
tion of  our  ideas  of  free  agency  is  effected  by  the  fundamental 
theory  of  Swedenborg,  that  the  law  of  life,  development,  and 
death  in  this  world  is  that  of  all  worlds,  and  is  so  far  as  we  know 
to  be  eternal.  The  universe  of  worlds  exists  in  the  form  of  a  grand 
man,  and  from  all  these  ischool-house  worlds  spirits  are  entering 
the  interior  spiritual  world,  as  they  drop  the  Natural  bodies  in 
which  development  began.  But  according  to  the  BiMe,  the  sjrs- 
tern  of  this  world  is  an  exception  to  all  tnat  precedes  it,  and  all 
that  follows  it.  It  is  the  great,  singular,  anomalous  dispensation 
of  the  universe.  Time  was  when  sin  did  not  exist.  Time  will 
be  when  its  power  will  be  subdued.  All  between  is  one  great 
moral  conflict,  and  thrice  blessed  is  he  who  in  this  conflict  shall 
overcome.  The  human  race  is  a  peculiar  race.  Of  their  own 
kind  they  had  no  predecessors,  they  have  no  contempories  in 
other  -worlds,  they  will  have  no  successors,  the  confident  asser- 
tions of  Swedenborg  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  The 
whole  system  implies  to  the  contrary;  The  great  end  of  God  now, 
itf  not  education  and  development  according  to  fixed  and  eternal 
laws,  but  war  and  conquest  The  incarnate  God  is  not  chiefly  an 
educator  but  a  warrior.  There  is  a  God,  a  king  and  a  kingdom 
to  be  destroyed — and  he  is  the  great  destroyer..  For  this  end  he 
reigns  and  wields  universal  power.  For  this  end  ansels  and  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  are  subjected  unto  himi.  And  he  will  reign 
till  all  enemies  are  put  beneath  his  feet :  THEN  COMETH 
THE  6ND.  Then  a  new  and  immutable  system*of  the  universe 
shall  take  the  place  of  that  which  now  is,  and  shall  endure  for- 
evermore.  .        - 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  tendency  in  the  progress  of  natural 
science  to  subvert  these  views.  What  though  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem has  passed  away  ?  ^  What  though  we  know  that  the  earth  is 
not  flat  but  roun4,  and  that  it  is  not  the  centre  of  the  system, 
and  that  the  system  of  the  universe  does  not  revolve  around  it  ? 
Does  it  thereiore  cease  to  be  true  that  the  eternal  and  infinite  Je* 
hovah  is  the  centre  of  the  universe  of  minds?  Does  it  follow 
that  this  world  is  so  small  that  he. cannot  make  in  it  a  develop, 
ment  of  himself  that  shall  penetrate  throughout  the  boundlest 
tracts  of  space  and  time,  and  illuminate  all  ages  and  worlds  with 
his  glory,  and  bind  all  orders  of  hol^  intelligences,  created  Or  to 
be  created,  to  his  throne  by  indissolirole  ties  of  reverential  love  f 
What  have  intellectual  aild  moral  precedents  and  developments  to 
do  with  the  size  of  worlds  ?  What  though  the  diameter  of  our 
little  planet  is  but  seven  thousand  miles  ?    Is  it  not  large  enough^ 
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for  all  this,  to  be  a  theatre  of  the  full  rerelations  of  his  glory, 
•whom  not  even  the  heavens,  nor  tlie  heaven  of  heavens  can  con- 
tain ? 

If,  then,  amidst  the  splendid  revelations  of  modern  astronomy, 
it  evei;  seems  incredible  that  a  world  so  small  as  this  should  be 
spoken  of  as  for  the  time  the  moral  centre  of  the  universe, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  he  who  in  fact  is  that  moral  centre 
became  incarnate  there,  and  that  till  his  final  victory  it  is  and  will 
be  the  centrje  of  that  great  conflict  in  which  the  highest  interests 
•of  all  created  minds  are  involved.  Let  us  cease  to  confound 
moral  with  local  greatness,  and  to  suppose  that  if  God  desires  to 
display  bis  glory,  he  must  needs  seek  out  the  world  of  the  great- 
est diameter  and  the  most  central  position,  if  such  there  is,  in  the 
distant  regions  of  illimitable  space. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity  lies  here,  and  that  those  views  of  the  character  of 
Christ  are  entirely  defective  and  erroneous  which  deny  his  diyini- 
ty,  incarnation  and  atonement,  and  their  attending  consequences. 
Of  those  who  deny  these  doctrines,  few  are  satisfied  what  the 
character  and  offices  of  Christ  really  are.  He  is  to  them  an  in- 
scrutable mystery.  ~  To  some  he  is  a  mere  man,  to  others  a  su- 
per-angelic being,  some  venerate  him  as  a  teacher,  others  as  an  ex- 
ample, some  assert  that  he  died  to  sanction  his  testimony  with  hia 
blood,  others  admit  that  there  may  be  reasons  for  his  death  more 
important  than  this,  but  to  us  unknown.  But  to  all  these  viewis 
there  is  one  important  objection ;  we  mean  the  Bible.  The  di- 
vinitv,  incarnation  and  death  of  Christ,  with  their  consequences, 
are  the  very  essence  of  the  Bible  ;  and  those  who  deny  them  axe 
constantly  employed  in  explaining  not  what  the  Bible  means,  but 
what  it  does  not  mean.  That  these  doctrines  are  essential  to  the 
Bible  is  manifested  by  one  fact — those  who  deny  them  are  always 
tempted  to  become  infidels.  The  solution  oC  the  fact  is  this, 
their,  hearts  and  feelings  are  entirely  opposed  to  these  doctrines ; 
and  if  the  Bible  does  teach  them,  who  can  wonder  if  they  are 
tempted  to  deny  its  inspiration  and  reject  its  authority.  This  has 
been  the  fact  in  Germany,  in  England. 

It  was  also  distinctly  foretold  that  such  would  be  the  conse- 
quences amonff  us.  This  prpphecy  is  now  history.  Even  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  has  been  denounced  as  an  idle  tale,  by  one 
who  boasts  that  he  is  but  carrying  to  their  mature  results  the 
"principles  of  those  who  began  their  career  by  a  denial  of  the  di- 
vinity and  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  tendencies  to  return  to  the  pure  faith  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  Europe,  are  marked  by  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  his  iqcarnation,  and 
salvation  through  his  atoning  blood.  Here  is  the  rock  of  ages. 
All  else  is  but  shifting  sand.  Who  then  is  wise  ?  Let  him  shun 
the  sand,  and  build  on  the  rock 
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ARTICLE   X* 
Chap.  xix.  of  Dr.  Tholuck'b  "  Hours  op  Christian  Dbvotiom. 

.  Translated  for  the  Bib*  Repoaitoiy,  \j  R«r.  Wm.  Hall,  New  York. 

The  bqilding  vast,  sublime,  the  weak,  child's  eyes 
To  span  it,  all  majestically  defies. 
Then  let  the  child^s  anticipating  faith  embrace, 
Till  as  it  t«,  he  ue$  it  face  to  face. 

2.  Tim.  3 :  16.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  Ood, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness. 

.Ps.  92 ;  6,  6.  O  Lord,  how  great  are  thy  works !  and  tfiy 
thoughts  are  very  deep ;  a  brutish  man  knfiweth  not,  neither  doth 
a  fool  understand  this. 

Pi.  25:  14.  The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  (for  them)  that 
fear  him. 

1.  Cor.  Id:  12l  JV^  *^«  ^^^  through  a  glass  darkly,  (in  a 
dark  word.    Luther's  trans.) 

"  I  regard  it  as  a  sign,  that  one  has  already  become  almost  a 
master  in  .the  art  of  prayer,  who  has  come  so  iajr  as  to  prefer  the 
Lord's  prayer  before  all  other  prayers,  and  has  become  inwardly 
convinced,  that  scarcely  any  other  prayer'  can  be  thought  of, 
wherein  a  Christian  heart,  is  able  to  include  so  perfectly  every- 
thing which  it  has  to  plead  before  the  eternal  God.  What  now 
holds  of  this  little  portion  of  the  Word  of  God,  holds  as  true,  also; 
of  the  whole  Word  of  God,  viz :  that  a  Christian  man  has  already 
become  rich  in  grace,  so  soon  as  he  has  reached  the  point  of  being, 
better  edified  by  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  than  by  any  other 
Spripture.  How  powerfully  the lloly  Spirit  must  rule  in  the  Bi- 
ble, we  can  recognize  in  the  fact  that  it  seems,  humanly  speaking,^ 
so  small  by  the  side  of  many  other  books,  and  has  also,  as  history 
teaches,  been  put  together  in>  its  present  form  quite  incidentally, 
afid  y^t  accomplishes  such  astonishingly  great  things  in  a  human 
heart.  Verily,  in  this  book  the'  Lord  Jesus,  too,  is  wrapped  in 
poor  and  irisignificant^stvathjng-bands,  as  in  the  crib  of  Bethlehem, 
but  still  the  wise  nten'of  the  West,  and  of  the  East  have  been 
obliged  to  come  and  kneel  down  before  this  crib,  and  offer  their 
gifts.  When  we  at  first  approach  the  book,  how  strange  all  there 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  seems  trt  one,  and  yet  in  the  end  a 
soul  can  make  itself  such  a  home  therein,  that  it  shall  feel  better 
off  there  than  in  all  other  books  in  the  world.  It  is  only  the  dark 
placed  in  our  hearts  that  cause  us  to  find  so  many  dark  places  in 
the  Bible.  But  let  Christ  grow  and  become  greater  in  the  human 
heart,  and  he  will  at  the  same  time  become  ever  greater  and  more 
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glorious  in  His  Word.  Still  you  can  meet  with  no  experienced 
Christian,  who  would  not  testify,  that  he  has  found  in  the  Bible  a 
fountain  which  no  one  can  exhaust,  as  Dr.  Luther  has  so  pleas- 
ingly said :  '  I  have  now  for  some  years  read  the  Bible  through 
twice  a  year,  and  were  it  a  great  and  mighty  tree,  all  its  words 
being  twigs  and  branches,  then  it  were  true  that  I  have  knocked 
on  all  its  nttle  twigs  apd  shoots,  and  longed  to  know  what  was  on 
them,  and  what  virtue  they  had,  and  still,  during  the  whole  time 
have  knocked  down  only  a  few  little  apples  or  pears." 

Therefore,  dear  brother,  will  thou  have  a  blessing  from  the  read- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture,  let  it  not  stumble  thee,  if  even  by  the  very 
sloe  of  what  is  clear,  there  is  always  much  still  which  temains 
hidden  to  thee ;  only  consider,  that  though  the  Heavenly  Father 
certainly  thought  of  thee  too  when  he  caused  the  Bible  to  be  writ- 
ten for  all  the  millions  who  dwell  upon  the  earth,  in  order  that 
those  therein  shouldst  find  thy  light  and  thy  dish,  thy  little  herb 
and  thy  little  vine.  He  had  in  the  meantime  equally  in  mixid  all 
his  other  children.  From  this  it  must  follow  then,  as.  thou  canst 
easily  conclude,  that  an  incomputable  amount  which  will  be  clear 
for  them,  will  be  dark  for  thee,  and  that  one  acre  of  the  Divine 
Word  is  designed  to  bear  fruit  specially  in  one,  another  in  a  dif- 
ferent time.  Here  e.  g.  the  Word  of  God  has  passages,  which 
were  written  particularly  for  learned  men,  who  are  seeking  their 
solution,  in  others  Divine  Wisdom  has  been  thoughtful  for  Kin^Sy 
again  there  are  others  in  which  special  care  has  been  taken  for 
little  children.  In  some  passages  seeds  have  been  sown,  from 
which  high  and  deep  thoughts  were  designed  to  grow  up  to  shine 
as  stars  before  human  knowledge,  from  others  exhaUed  and  excel- 
lent deeds,  from,  oihets  again  noble  arts  were  to  spring  forth.  Some 
of  the  beautiful  flowers  have  given  a  strong  fragrance  only  in  the 
East,  others  in  the  West;  with  some  the  micUle  ages  were  re- 
freshed, others  are  best  suited  to  us.  Owhat  a  skillful  and  what  a 
rich  Lord  must  He  be,  who  has  been  able  to  cover  so  beautiful  a- 
table  for  so  many,  and  such  very  different  guests !  Be  it  now,  that 
some  dishes  don't  fit  my  palate,'  it  certainly  were  not  quite  deco- 
rous towards  the  master  or  respectful  towards  the  various  guests 
by  my  side,  to  grumble.  Suppose  1  let  what  does  not  agree  with 
my  palate,  pass  by — the  table  i&  still,  richly  furnished.  And  who 
knows — ^the  day  has  not  come  to  an  end  yet !  >  Perhaps  my  Lord 
has  even  for  me  in  his  rich  Word  still  many  an  enjoyment  in  re- 
serve, of  which  I  have  as  Vet  no  conception,  as  soon  as  the 
Scripture  expresses  it,  "  my  senses  shall  be  Exercised  !"• 

As  in  a  certain  place  the  Saviour  says  to  his  disciples :  "  I  hav^ 
yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now. 
Howbeit— when  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into 
all  truth,*"  so  the  Saviour  has  likewise  probably  kept  back  much 

iHeb.  5;  14. 
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from  me  in  his  holy  Word,  which  I  cannot  bear  now,  and  which 
therefore  will  not  suit  my  taste.  Then  patience,  humility ! — And 
besides,  the  best  seasoning  must  still  be  added  by  that  cook,  who 
after  all,  has  the  most  to  do  with  all  good  relishing— Aun^cr.  That 
hunger  is  a  good  cook,  has  been  set  down  to  his  credit  for  the 
longest  possible  time  the  world  over,  but  what  a  good  teacher  he 
is  also !  He  interprets  to  the  poorest  peasant  the  gospel  of  St 
John,  upon  which  many  learned  masters  are  still  breaking  their 
head^,  so  intelligibly,  andofiers  such  delightful  explanations  to  him, 
that  his  heart  beats  for  joy  over  ^  it.  Such  is  the  teacher,  whom 
the  Saviour  himself  so  beautifully  commended,  when  he  says: 
**  Blessed  are  ye  who  hunger  /"^  It  is  npt  my  opinion  on  this  ac- 
count that  we  should  deprive  of  their  creed  and  homes  those 
learned' gentlemen,  who  interpret  the  Scripture  form  in  the  church 
of  the  Lord.  Oh  no,  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion,  that  many  pious 
Christians  are  not  quite  sensible  enough  how  much  the  good  God 
has  given  to  the  church  in  the  beautiful  expositions  of  the  Bible 
by  leafned  men,  and  are  not  justifiable,  in  being  willing  to  go 
down  into  the  shaft  of  the  Divine  Word  with  but  just  the  little 
miner^s  taper  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  kindled  for  them.  That  is 
not  right.  The  Holy  Ghost,  who  has  kindled  the  light  for  the 
understanding  of  the  Divine  Word,  belongs  not  merely  to  one  in- 
dimdual  member  of  the  communion  of  the  Lord,  not  merely  to 
thee  or  to  me,  but  to  the  whole  body  ;  therefore  no  one  should  lightly 
esteem  the  gifts,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  imparted  In  all  times 
to  learned  men  and  servants  of  the  chut*ch,  cilice  indeed  it  stands 
written,,  that  "  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every 
man /or  the  common  profit?**  so  that,  therefore,  a  humble  spirit 
ought  rather  to  praise  God,  if  through  the  guidance  of  Divinely- 
messed  writings  of  pious  Scripture  expositors  in  all  ages  it  is 
granted  to  him,  to  be  able  to  enter  Upon  his  journey  into  the  glori- 
ous land  as  it  were  in  the  company  of  so  matiy  godly  and  experi- 
enced path-showers,  that  is  to  say,  the  glorious  land  of  holy  Scrip, 
ture.  Does  not  in  this  w^  become  mine,  what  of  light  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  has  in  all  ages  of  hi?  church,  sent  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God  ? 

From  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  who  can  teach  us 
to  understand  the  holy  Scripture,  I  have  also  deduced  another  doc- 
trine still  for  myself,  viz.,  that  in  reading  the  Word  of  God  the  right 
interpretation  can  by  no  means  be  reached  by  picking  at  the  let* 
ter.  In  time. past  1  have  but  too  often — and  even  with  a  true  ahd 
earnest  conscience — tormented  myself  to  comprehend  very  literal- 
ly this  and  that  verbalism,  however  hard  it  might  sound,  and  was 
obliged  still  to  ^rant  that  many  other  passages  of  holy  Scripture 
and  especially  its  general  spirit  were  against  raiy  sense,  and  thai 


1  Luke  6;  21. 

2  1  Cor.  n:  7,  Luther's  Tiaitslatioo. 
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made  much  trouble  and  anxiety  for  nae.  I  knew  very  well  for  in- 
stance, that  mahy  laid  stress  upon  the  spirit  only  in  order  to  put 
their  o\vn  spirit  into  God's  Word,  and  where  perhaps  the  doctrines 
and  commands  were  too  strong  for  them,  flew  over  it  with  the 
spirit  and  wished  out  of  it,  as  muth  as  did  not  answer  their 
turn.  For  as  Dr.  Luther  says  :  "  Human  reason  flits  and  flutters 
about  the  letter  of  the  Divine  Word,  until  it  has  got  it  to  rights 
for  itself,"  that  is,  in  other  words,  until  it  has  regulated  the  sun- 
dial by  the  clock  in  its  chamber.  But  is  it  now  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  alone  teaches  to  understand  the  Word  of  God,  then  working 
on  the  letter  can  certainly  not  open  the  door  of  the  understanding, 
on  the  contrary  so  far  _  as  one  would  protect  himself  from  the 
haughty  illusions  of  human  reason,  nothing  will  do  except  to  learn 
rightly  to  distinguish  the  human  spirit  and  the  Divine  spirit, 
Ilence  I  believe,  that,  just  as  what  a  human  author  has  meant  in 
a  single  passage  of  a  book,  is  perceptible  only  from  his  meaning  in 
the  whole  book,  and  as  the  importance  of  a  single  member  can  be 
known  by  us  only  so  far  as  we  endeavor  to  understand  it  correctly 
fi^m  the  structure  of  the  whole  body,  so  also,  wtiat  the  Holy 
Scripture  means  in  any  one  passage,  only  then  rightly  occurs  to  a 
pious  reader,  when  he  holds  up  and  accomodates  the  individual 
part  to  the  whole,  as  Luther  has  said  of  his  own  translations,  that 
"the  good  understanding  was  rnore  in  his  estiipation  than  the  dis- 
putatious letter."  It  is  true  that  timid  spirits  are  often  alarmed  at 
such  spiritual  freedom  with  the  Word  of  God,  as  if,  when  we  do 
not  keep  rigorously  to  the  letter,  God's  Word  would  be  trifled 
with  and  perverted)  now  we  must  on  no  account  pervert  God's 
Word  ;  as  the  Emperor  Conrad  once  said  of  the  imperial  word : 
"  An  Emperor's  word  will  not  do  to  be  perverted  and  trifled  with." 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  chief  of  apostles  has  also  told  us  that 
"  the  letter  killeth  and  only  the  spirit  maketh  alive."  Although 
ve,  who  squeeze  and  press  the  letter,  do  it  with  good  intention,  do 
but  be  reminded  by  history,  which  may  truly  be  named  a  genuine 
mother's  breast  how  often  when  Scripture  has  been  too  much 
pressed,  blood  instead  of  milk  has  flowed  forth !  Heaven  forgive 
us.  What  abominable  fanaticism,  and  how  much  cruel  bloodshed 
have  come  out  not  only  of  that  word  of  the  Apostle — when  for  in- 
stance the  flesh  has  interpreted  it :  "  StJkid  fast  therefore  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,"'  or  from  the  Lord's 
own  language :  "  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  freeT^  As  to  which  so  many  have  entirely  forgotten, 
what  stands  in  another  place  :  "Only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occa- 
sion  to  the  flesh,"'  and :  **  As  free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  as  a 
cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God  ;"*  and  again  ^ 
"  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me  but  all  things  are  not  expedienly'^ 
The  apostle  writes,  ""Ye  children  be  obedient  to  parents  in  aU 
'G»1.5:  1.   «JohB,  8:  32    »Gal.  5:  13.  MPeter2;  16.  »1  Cor.:  6,12. 
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things"^  may  not  then  the  flesh  pervert  from  the  letter,  as  if  children 
must  be  obedient  to  their  parents  even  in  everything  base  and  un- 
godly ?  Has  our  Lord  said  :  "  When  thou  makestadinnerora  sup- 
per, call  not  thy  friends^  nor  thy  brethren,  neither  thy  kinsman,  nor 
thy  rich  neighbors,  but  when  thou  Tnakest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed,"^  may  not 
the  flesh  which  seizes  the  letter  with  a  rough  hand,  so  press  this,  a» 
if  one  should  never  invite  his  relations  to  nis  table?  So  the  Lord 
has  likewise  said :  "  Sell  what  ye  have  and  give  alms,"  and  here 
too  the  flesh  may  press  the  Word,  as  if  a  Christian  ought  to  have 
nothing  at  all  of  his  own-^while  still  so  many  other  passages  of 
Scripture  contradict  all  such  childish  misconstructions  of  the  nesh! 
Thus  then  thou  seest,  that  nothing  helps  here,  except  as  thou 
humbly  seekest  well  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  from  the 
entire  holy  Scripture,  in  order  that  it  may  become  clear  to  thee, 
what  is  meant  in  this  or  that  place* 

To  the  unenlightened  eye,  the  New  Testament  may  seem,  it  is 
true,  an  unsightly  edifice,  wherein  the"  architect  has  committed 
many  an  error  :  as  if  he  might  have  placed  the  gable  somewhat 
straiter,  added  a  story  or  two  in  gtander  style,  also  set  here  a 
window,  there  the  door  still  difierently.  But  in  the  end  it  is  with 
this  building  of  the  Word  of  God  precisely  as  with  the  building  of 
the  whol^  world  ;  we  are  obliged  to  give  God  the  honor,  and  to  say : 
"  Thou  hast  ordered  all  according  to  measure  and  niimber  and 
weight."  As  tfie  history  of  the  Lord  is  the  foundation-stone  of  our 
faith,  this,  therefore,  has  the  first  place  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  order  that  every  one  may  first  with  it  lay  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  his  faith.  Then  after  the  seeking  soul  has  in  the  four 
Evangelists  become  acquainted  with  the  Head,  it  is  informed  by 
thd  history"  of  the  apostle,  how  at  first  the  body  with  its  members 
was  added  to  its  head,  in  the  next  place  learns  from  the  letters  of 
the  holy  apostles,  what  \he  faith,  love  and  hope  were,  by  which  the 
body  of  the  first  community  of  bejievers  was  supported  and 
whereon  it  was  nourished,  and  finally  with  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  contemplates  the;  uic/ory  of  the  Christian  church  through 
all  times  up  to  the  end  x)f  the  worlcj.^  Again,  how  wise  and  graci- 
ous is  this  too,  that  one  and  the  same  truth  of  the  gospel  has  come 
to  us  in  suQh  a  manner,  that  the  one  beam  of  light  has  been 
obliged  to  be  broken  into  different  colors,  in  order  that  its  riches 
might  be  rightly  manifest  and  be  as  it  were  just  so  many  doors, 
through  which  a  man  desirous  of  salvation  can  enter  the  palace  of 
truth. 

It  is  very  true,  as  soon  as  human  reason  begins  to  subtilize,  we 
imagine  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  impart  to  our  Lord  God 
better  advice,  in  everything.  Thus  it  occurs  to  one,  first  of  all, 
whether  it  might  not  nave  been  more  beneficial  and  promotive  of 
general  good  had  it  pleased  God,  instead  of  so  repeating  the  one 
'Col.  3:  20.    3  Luke  14:  12,13. 
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great  theme  in  the  Scripture,  with  so  many  variations  as  by  this 
too  much  contention  has  been  excited  in  the  Christian  church  to 
present  to  us  a  ^insle  beautifully  wrought  system  of  faith,  as  it 
were  a  catechism  o;  Christian  doctrine  framed  by  the  holy  apos- 
tles themselves.  But  how  inuch  hs^d  stiil  been  lost  to  the  Christian 
church,  had  she,  instead  of  these  histories  and  epistles,  which  are, 
as  it  were,  portions  cut  nut  from  the  very  life  of  the  first  churoh- 
ly  community^  received  a  rule  of  faith  arid  morals  in  every  re- 
spect complete!  *  As  much  power  and. fulness  and  variety  of  life 
had  departed  from  her>  in  proportion  as  the  new  song  had  been 
always  sung  by  one  voice  only,  and  in  one  tone,  for  the  variety. of 
voices,  as  they  are  heard  in  tbe  New  Testament,  has  certainly  had 
its  echo  in  all  ages  of  the  church  from  the  beginning.^! 

What  here  in  narrow  compass  we  behold : — 
A  gk>rioii8  contest  of  accordant  notes, 
Now  sweetly  joined,  now  striving  separate 
Which'  shall  the  God-man,  most  exhalt  and  bless, 
Now  deep  and  faint,  like  smothered  thunder  heard. 
And  now  like  tpimpetsof  the  judgment-day, 
Kow  quick  and  cheerful  like  the  festive  flutes, 
And  now  majestic  ^s  a  choral  chaunt ; — 
The  noble  music-tone  unfolded  here, 
Ran  edkoed  through  the  world's  vjide  history. 
The  ^ar-cry  shouted  by  the  soldier  PaW, 
Hath  not  its  echo  called  to  thousand  strifes  t 
Through  thousand  hearts,  ecHoes  of  peaceful  love 
1  Have  sounded  sweetly  from  the  strings  of  John  / 

How  many  an  ardent  flame  hath  sprung  to  life,  ' 

Reflected  from  the  ire  of  Fster't  words, 

And  others  still — bring  silent  offerings^ 

Humble  disciples  from  the  school  of  Jamet. 

One  th6me  it  is  which  ever  soubdeth  on, 

Now,  as  at  first,  with  varied  harmonies. 

It  has  been  declared  to  us,  that  the  great  world-building  wis 
built  by  the  heavenly  wisdom  "  according  to  measure,  number,  and 
weight ;"  when,  however,  we  try  our  hatid  at  reckoning  it  over, 
we  are  always  great  bunglers.  We  make  a  beginning,  and  even 
as  soon  as  we  set  out,  expect  high  things ;  but  it  turns  out  after- 
wards with  us  as  Luther  says  of  the  jurists  :  "  A  new  jurist  is  in 
his  first  year  a  Justiniap,  and  seems  to  himself  above  all  Doctors ; 
the  next  year  he  becomes  a  Doctor,  the.  third  a  licentiate,  the 
fourth  a  baccalaureate,  and  the  fifth  a  little  student  again."  In 
like  manner  it  happens  to  one  now,  when  one  would  re-calculate 
the  divine  wisdom's  measure,  number,  and  weight,  in  the  beautiful 
structure,  which  has  been  placed  before  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
it  always  ends  With  one's  saying,  as  the  wise  Socrates  observed  of 

'  The  translator  is  indebted  for  this  very  accurate  and  elegant  rendering  of 
some  original  verses,  here  introduced,  by  Tholuck,  to  the  pen  of  Miss  Potts, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Potts  of  this  city,  who  has  kindly  f troished  it  for  the 
present  article. 
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the  writings  of  a  great  philosopher :  "  What  I  do  understand  of 
thenif  is  so  excellent  that  from  this  I  aUo  draw  a  conclitsion  as 
id  what  I  do  not  yet  ttnderstand."  But  this  variety,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  dear  divine  garden  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  still,  so 
far  as  we  have  already  attained  to  the  comprehension  of  it,  really 
something  quite  wonderful  and  glorious,     rerhaps  most  souls  hfi- 

S'n  with  the  Grospel  of  John.  True,  this  is  a  more  difficult  lection 
lati  the  other  Gospels,  but  then,  too,  it  is  not  exactly  the  under- 
standing  of  it,  that  allures  and  draws  soiils,  but  rather  it  is  at  first 
merely  as  a  lovely  music,  which  in  a  beautiful  summer  evening 
sounds  over  a  stream.  Then  there  begins  to  be  a  gentle  move- 
ment and  swelling  in  the  heart  of  tbe  map,  sp  that  perhaps  he  ma^ 
askr  his  own  heart :  Heart,  what  wilt  thou  ?  for  he  understands  it 
not  himself.  Thus  it  may  be  in  our  time  with  most  souls  who 
come  to  the  Saviour,  that  it  is  with  them  in  this  matter,  as  with 
the  Samaritan  woman,  who  also  said  to  the  Saviour :  "Sir,  m\t 
me  this  water  that  I  thirst  not,"'  before  she  was  as  yet  rightly 
aware  of  what  the  Saviour  was  speaking. 

Lighty  Love^  Life, — these  are  the  tones,  which  float  gently  and 
softly  ovet  the  stream  and  wave,  and  gently  breathes  around  the 
unquiet  heart.  There  is  a  breath  of  another  world  to  be  felt  in 
them.  So  one  isets  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  comet 
soon  to  experience,  that  those  were  only  sweet  allurements,  in 
order  that  the  child  might  be  drawn  into  the  School.  But  pow  in 
the  School  we  go  on  to  learn ;  here  the  question  is  no  more  of 
Umes  but  of  fruit,  and  the  more  one'«  understanding  opens  to  it, 
the  more  too  will  the  first  gospels  be  disclosed  to  one.  Here  we 
perceive,  what  we  must  leave,  if  we  would  receive;  here  we  step 
under  the  New  Testament  Sinai,  and  get  sight  of  the  strict 
domestic  discipline  in  the  family  of  the  children  of  God.^  This  is 
in  the  next  place  also — set  forth  in  body  and  life — shown  to  us  by 
the  Acts  ox  the  Apostles,  a  very  noble  and  worthy  book,  which 
Christians  ought  to  make  much  more  profitable  than  they  do.  It 
is  the  great  visible  witness,  that  the  Lord  has  fulfilled  his  promise, 
laying:  "I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you."' 
There  we  see  how  the  Lord,  after  he  had  put  off  his  earthly  body, 
assumed  a  yet  greater  body — the  body  of  the  Church ;  there  we 
perceive,  that  althoucb  he  is  now  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of 
(srod,  he  has  aevertheless  also  remained  anlong  his  own  on  earth. 
When  we  learn  for  the  first  time  rightly  to  understand  what  that 
waving  and  moving  in  the  heart  meant  in  the  beginning,  under 
John's  alluring  love-tones,  then  are  we  educated  for  the  preaching 
of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  Paul  preaches.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  uppermost  class  in  the  school  of  Jesus.  With 
Paul  one  comes  next  to  study  James  too ;  for  when  the  view  has 
been  given  to  ope  of  the  righteousness  which  comes  from  free 
Uchn4:  15.        sJokn  14:  18. 
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grace,  it  is  then  time  also  to  learn  to  know  the  outward  form 
of  faith,  and  to  prove  in  the  workof  love  how  powerful  faitk  is. 
And  with  James  goes  hand  in  hand  Peter,  who  shows  us  how  "  the 
chosen  generation,  the  royal  priesthood,  the  holy  nation,  the  pecu- 
liar people,  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  has  called 
them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light."' 

Then  if  the  gift  (S{  knowledge  has  been  particularly  granted  to  one^ 
he  therefore  probably  goes  op  still  knocking,  and  his  understanding 
is  opened  by  Paul  to  that  superscription  of  the  world's  history  : 
"From  him  and  through  him  and  to  him  are  all  things  ;'*' and 
by  John  the  mystery  of  the  Godhead  is  unsealed  to  him  :  "In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word."  But  should  we  perchance  belong  to 
the  chosen  few  whom  the  Lord  holds  worthy  to  have  something 
special  spoken  in  their  ear,  we  may  perhaps  make  trial  of  ourselves 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  whether  it  may  have  been  given  to 
us  to  read  some  lines  in  the  book  with  seven  seals,  in  the  book  of 
the  world's  history,  whose  seals  he  alone  was  found  worthy  to 
open,  to  whom  the  new  song  is  sung :  "  Thou  art  worthy  to  take 
the  book,  and  to  open  tlie  seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongqe,  and  people,  and  nation;  and  hast  made  us  .unto  bur  God 
kings  and  priests:  and  we  shall  reign  upon  earth.*-'  • 

O  Heavenly  Wisdom,  in  deep  humility  Isupplicate  thee;  open 
my  eyes,  that  I  may  recognize  the  wonders  of  thy  law!     So  much 
has  thy  grace  blessingly  permitted  me  already  to  experience,  thai 
I  can  say  with  full  conviption,  "Where  else  should  I  go?    Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."     But  thy  Word  lias  for  me  also 
many  dark  places  still.     I  thirst  for  this,  Lord,  to  see  Thee  wholly 
in  thy  light,  my  thirst  is  not  the  thirst  of  doubt,  it  is  the  thirst  of 
faith ;  yea,  I  am  most  surely  convinced,  that  thy  darknesses  are 
light ;  therefore  wilt  Thou  also  satisfy  it.     Only  help  me  to  read 
thy  holy  Word  always  aright,  with  an  undislracted  mind,  and 
with  a  reverential  and  humble  heart,  as  one  ought  to  read  a  king's 
hand- writing.     Make  my  heart,  as  often  as  I  step  before,  it,  pure 
from  all  carnal  and  idle  thoughts,  that  I  may  not  behold  myself, 
while  thinking  that  I  perceive  Thee,  and  that  thy  divine  thoughts 
may  be  truly  mirrored  therein.     And  since  Thy  light,  holy  God, 
is  a  light  of  life,  therefore  help  me,  that  all  light  which  beams  into 
me  from  thy  Word,  may  clarify  me  alfi(o,.and  make  me  transpa- 
rent and  may  become  apower  of  life  for  me. 

'  1  Peter2:  9.  'Rom.  11:  36.  ^  Rev.  5:  9,  10. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 
LITERARY  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES  6F  BOOKS. 

'  BT   THE    Sp irOR. 

1.  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church:  from 

the  German  qf  Dr.  Auoxjstus  Nbahper^     By  Joseph  Torret.     Yol . 

Ill :  comprising  the  Thvrd^cmd  Fourth  Volumes  of  the  original. 

Third  American  edition.  Bbiston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster.  London: 
,  John  Wiley.     1850. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  another  Tolmne  of  this  noble  History,  with  no 
little '  pleasure.  Nkandsr,  so  far  as  completed,  is  incomparably  the  best 
ecclesiastical  history  ever  written,  and  will  unqnestionabjy  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  work  on  this  subject  for  ages  to  come.  We  need  not  speak  of  the 
jteculiar  and  transcendent  merits  of  this  History,  as  the  two  volumes  before 
translated  by  Prof.  Torrey,  and  published,  have  made  it  extensiyely  known  to 
£nglish  readers,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  No  man  can  be 
said  to  be  well  read  in  church  histoty,  who  has  not  read  and,  studied  this  moat 
learned  and  spleAdid  work  of  the  great  German  histodaa.  It  seems  to  com- 
bine the  excellencies  of  all  other  histories,  and  to  leave  little  more  to  be  said 
or  done  in  this  department  of  sacred  literature. 

Prof.  Torrey  has  also  executed  his  truly  formidable  and  difficult  task  ia  a 
most  scholarly  and  able  manner,  quite  to  the  satisfaction  pf  all  who  are  capc^ 
b^  of  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  in  the  matter.  - 

The  present  volume  comprises  the  third  and  fourth  peridiis  of  the  church, 
according  to  the -plan  of  division  adopted  b^  the  author,  i.  e.  from  the  time  oi 
Gregory  the  Great  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne ;  and  from  the  death  of  Char- 
leinagne' to  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  or  from  A.D.  590  to  A.D.  1073.  We 
hope  the  learned  author  will  be  spared  to  complete  the  master  work,  and  that 
Prof.  Torrey  will  be  encouraged  to  introduce  the  remainder  into  the  circle  of 
English  literature.  ' 

We  rejoice  that  this  volume,  and  the  scarcely  less  valuable  work  of  Giesel^r* 
tnfike  their' appearance  in  this  country  at  a  period  so  opportune.  It  is  mani- 
fest to  an  observing  mind,  from  various  signs  ia  the  theological  heavens,  that 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  t6  undergo  a  new  and  thorough 
investigation  and  discussion  in  the  American  church.  And  we  do  not  fear  the 
result.  The  truth  will  gain  new  laur^s.  AH  who  love  it  will  gain  a  clearer 
perception  of  it,  and  come  to  hold  it  in  greater  simplicity.  But  we  need,  in . 
such  a  discussion,  as  a  thing  indispensable,  the  light, of  history.  Church  his 
tory  has  not  been  half  enough  studied  in  our  seminaries,  and  by  our  ministry.. 
More  attention  must  and  will  be  given  to  this  branch  of  learning.  And  we 
thank  God  that  such  admirable  helps  and  increased  facilities  are  furnished  for 
tho  needed  work. 

THIRD   SERIES,   VOI«.    Vl.,    NO.    1.  12 
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2.  History  of  Spanish  Literature,  By  George  Tioknoe.  In  three 
volumes.  8  vo.  pp.  668,  542,  549.  New  York:  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.    1849. 

This  is  a  truly  magnifieeni  work,  v^ether  we  regard  its  external  appear- 
ance, its  typographical  beauty,  or  its  literary  merits.  The  publishers  have  ex- 
celled even  themselves  in  producing  these  stately  and  elegant  volumes.  We 
kttve  seen  no  American  book  that  surpasses  them  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. And  we  are  not  surprised  that  so  much  pain  and  expense  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  work  :  it  merits  its  rich  and  beautiful  dress. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  greatest  litenufy  work  tfadt 
has  appeared  in  this  country  since  the  publication  of  Prescott's  Histories ; 
iadeed,  few  native  productions  will  compare  with  it.  It  confers  no  little  honor 
#a  American  literature,  and  is  a  rare  and  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
Hterary  world.  It  exhibits  the  fruits  of  patient  toil,  immense  research,  varied 
and  profound  erudition,  and  a  literary  taste  and  ability  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  i>eauty,  and  brings  to  light  a  mass  of  curioua 
and  deeply  interesting  matter,  illustrative  of  Spanish  literature  and  history. 
The  notes  and  appendices  are  numerous  and  learned,  containing  a  vast  fund 
of  information  and  learning  upon  general  subjects,  while  the  references  to 
authorities  lire  full  and  complete.  And  not  the  le^st  interesting  part  are  the 
•petimens  of  the  old  Spanish  ballads,  chronicles,  and  romances  which  are 
freely  interspersed  throughout  the  three  volumes.  :    ^  - 

The  first  volume  contains  a  complete  historical  and  critical  exposition  of  the 
development  of  Spanish  literature,  from  *'  the  first  appearance  of  the  present 
written  language,  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles^he  Fifth."  The 
s^ond  and  third  volumes  bring  it  down  to  the  early  partof  the  present  cen- 
tury. The  leading  subjects  dwelt  upon  and  illustrated  are  the  ballads,  the 
ohronicles»  and  romances  of  chivalry,  the  drama,  the  proven<?al  literature,  the 
courtly  school  in  CastOe,  an  extended  notice  of  the  theatre,  historical  and 
narrative  poems,  lyrip  pdetry,  romantic  fiction,  epistolatory  correspondence, 
historical  composition,  and  irarions  historical  sketches  of  kings  and  other 
subjects  between  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  family  and  the  invasion  of 
Bonaparte.  ,  ^ 

We  can  do  no  more  at  present  than  to,,  give  the  closing  paragraph  of  this 
learned  and  elegant  history,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  style  and  genius  of 
the  author.  He  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  fufure,  as  it  respects  Spain  and 
her  literature  ;  a  movement  toward  the  revival  of  letters  Was  made  even  while 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  living,  which  may  press  directly  onward  and  com- 
plete the  canon  of  literature^  whose  forms;  often  Oiily  sketched  by  the  great 
laa^ters  of  its  age  of  ^lory,  remain  yet  to  be  filled  out  and  finished  in  the 
grandeur  and  grace  of  their  proper  proportions : 

<*  But,  whether  a  great  advancement  may  be  hoped  for  or  not,'  one  thing  is 
certain— The  law  of  progress  is  on  Spain  fbr  good  or  for  evil,  as  it  is  on  the 
ethei(nationiB  of  the  earth,  and  her  destiny,  like  theirs,  is  in  the  hand  of  Qod, 
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and  will  be  fulfilled.  The  material  resources  of  her  soil  and  position,  are  at 
great  as  those  of  any  people  that  now  occupies  its  meted  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  mass  of  her  inhabitants,  and  especially  of  her  peasatftry,  has  been  less 
changed,  and  in  many  respects  less  corrupted,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  last 
century,  than  any  of  the  nations  who  have  pressed  her  borders,  or  contended 
with  her  power.  They  are  the  same  race  of  men,  who  twice  drove  back  the 
crescent  from  the  shores  of  Europe,  and  twice  saved  from  shipwreck  the  great 
cause  of  Christian  civilization.  They  have  shown  the  same  spirit  at  Sara- 
gossa,  that  they  showed  two  thousand  years  l>efore  at  Saguntum.  They  are 
not  a  ruined  people.  And,  while  they  preserve  the  sense  of  honor,  the  sin- 
cerity, and  the  contempt  for  what  is  sordid  and  base,  that  hare  so  long  distin- 
guished their  national  character,  they  cannot  be* ruined. 

"Nor,  I  trust,  will  such  a  people— still  proud  and  faithful  in  its  less-favored 
masseS)  if  not  in  those  portions  whose  names  dimly  shadow  forth  the  glory 
they  have  inherited — fail  to  create  a  literature  appropriate  to  ^  character  in  its 
nature  so  poetical.  The  old  ballads  will  not  indeed  return;  for 'the  feelings 
that  produced  thera  are  with  bygone  things.  The  old  drama  will  not  be  re- 
vived ;  society,  even  in  Spain,  would  not  now  endure  its  excesses.  The  old 
chroniclers  themselves,  if  they  should  come  back,  would  find  no  miracles  of 
valor  or  8n|>er8tition  to  record,  and  no  credulity  fond  enough  to  believe  them. 
Their  poets  will  not  again  be  monks  and  soldiers,  as  they  wer^  in  the  dayt 
when  the  influence  of  the  old  religioua  wars  and^  hatreds  gave  both  their 
brightest  and  darkest  color  to  the  elements  of  social  life ;  for  the  civilization 
that  struck  its  roots  ihto  that  soil,  has  died  out  for  want  of  nourishment.  But 
the  Spanish  people — that  old  Castilianrace;  that  came  from  the  mountains  and 
filled  the  whole  land  with  their  spirit — have,  I  trust,  a  future  before  them  not 
unworthy  of  their  ancient  fortunes  and  fame ;  a  future  full  of  materials  for  a 
generous  history,  and  a,  poetry  still  more  generous;  happy  if  they  have  been 
taught,  by  ihe'  experience  of  the  past,  that,  while  reverence  for  whatever  is 
noble  add  worthy,  is  of  the  essence  of  poetical  inspiration,  and,  while  religi- 
ous faith  and  feeling  constitute  its  true  and  sure  foundations^  there  is  yet  a 
loyalty  to  mere  rank  and  pFace,  which  degrade  alike  its  possessor  and  him  it 
would  honor,  and  a  blind  submission  to  priestly  authority,  which  narrows  and 
debases  the  noble  faculties  of  the  soul  more  than  any  other,  because  it  sends 
its  poison  deepe^.  But,  if  they  have  failed  to  learn  this  solemn  lesson,  in- 
scribed everywhere,  as  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  on  the  crumbling  walls  of 
their  ancient  institutions, — then  is  their  honorable  history,  both  in  civilization 
and  letters,  closed  forever."  ' 

3.  The  War  with  Metico,    By  R.  S.  Riplbt,  Brevet  Major  in  ike 
United  States  Army,  ifc,  .  In  two  volumes,  8  vo.  pp.  624,  660. 
New  York.!  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 
WHATxyxR  may  be  thought  of  the  justice  or  necessity  of_6ur  recent  War 

with  Mejdco— «nd  there  are '  not  a  few  true  and.  loyal  citiseiis  who  can  never 
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be  brought  to  d^end  the  measure  as  a  wise  and  righteous  mode  of  redressing 
our  grievances — a  full,  authentic,  and  standard  history  of  so  important  a  war, 
we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  the  civilized  world  to  produce.  The  two  beauti- 
ful and  stately  volumes  before  us,  are  manifestly  a  candidate  for  this  honorable 
and  distinguished  place  in  our  national  literature.  And  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  they  possess  a  fair  share  of  literary  and  historical  merit.  Written  by  one 
who  is  master  of  the  science  of  war,  and  who  took  an  active  part  in  this  mem- 
orable conflict,  we  might  suppose  him  capable  of  an  intelligent  judgment, 
and  possessed  of  the  necessary  materials  for  such  an  accomplishment.  The 
author  is  evidently  not  wanting  in  many  of  thf  personal  qualities  essential  to 
a  good  historian.  The  work  is  written  in  an  admirable  historical  style — ^in^  a 
calm,  bold,  and  fearless  spirit  The  author  is  master  of  his  subject,  and 
strives,  evidently,  to  be  rigidly  iippartial  and  scientific  in  his  statement  of  facts, 
and  speculations  based  upon  them.  Still  it  can  never  take  the  place  to  which 
it  aspires — a  standard  history  of  the  Mexican  War :  such  a  history  ib  yet  to 
be  written,  and  the  present  generation  probably  will  not  see  it.  The  present 
one  is  decidedly  partisan  in  its  character.  It  stands  conunitted  to  the  admin- 
istration that  declared  and  waged  the  war ;  it  approves  of  its  policy  and  all 
its  measures,  in  a  spirit  of  blind  devotion :  it  speaks  in  no  modest  terms,  we 
will  say,  in  a  tone  and  emphasis  that  deserve  the  severest  rebuke,  of  the  men, 
in  Congress  and  out^  who  honestly  deprecated  and  opposed  the  war;  and  it 
criticises  the  doings  of  Generals  Taylor  and  Scott  with  little  delicacy,  and 
with  extreme  severity  and  presumption.  There  is  a  latent,  lurking  desire  and 
aim  throughout  these  calm  and  scientific  pages,  to  rob  these  Greaerals  of  their 
hard-earned  laurels,  and  secure  the  glory  of  battle  and  conquest  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  Mr.  Polk.  It  is  an  administration  history  and  not  a  national 
one,  in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word.  As  a  record  of  facts,  it  is  in  the, 
main  reliable  and  valuable ;  but  we  would  not  give  much  for  its  speculations, 
criticisms,  and  party  ebulitions. 

€ren.  Taylor,  in  many  of  his  noted  battles,  and  in  the  whole  line  of  his 
operations  comes  in  for  no  little  share  of  blame.  We  give  a  sin^e  specimen 
from  many  which  we  had  marked.  In  allusion  to  an  expression  in  one  of  the 
Qeneral's  letters,  be  says :  . 

*'  That  he  had  lost,  in  a  measure,  '  the  confidence  of  his  government,*  is 
more  than  probable.  Let  reference  be  made  to  the  correspondence  of  General 
Taylor  with  the  War  Department,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  to  the  time  when  General  Scott  was  ordered  to  the 
^Id — a  period  of  more  than  three  months — not  one  plain  of  operation  or  sug- 
gested course  of  action,  having  in  direct  view  the  object  of  the  war,  had  been 
received  from  Genjeral  Taylor,  and  that  all  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  which  were  necessarily  liable  to  objections,  made,  as  they 
were,  at  more  than,  a  thousand  ^miles;  from  the  scene  of  operations,  had  been 
met  by  sts^tements  of  difficulties  and  delays,  unaccompanied  by  any  sugges- 
tions for  overcoming  them.  {Under  ,sach  circumstanees,  it  is  not  surprising 
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that  he  should  have  lost  some  portion  of  the  confidence  which,  after  his  sur- 
prising victories  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Palma,  may  have  reposed  in 
him  as  a  great  commander ;  and  that  the  government,  tired  of  proceeding  upon 
false  principles  of  action,  should  have  done  the  hest  it  could,  by  sending 
General  Scott  to  the  field  to  control  the  operations,  as  General-in-Chief  of  the 
army.'*  This  is  sufficiently  explicit  and  sweeping.  But  the  voice  of  a  great 
nation,  speaking  in  thunder  tones,  has  pfonounced  a  more  favorable  judgment 
on  the  hero  of  so  many  battles. 

4,  Parental  Wisdom  ;  or  the  Philosophy  and  Social  Bearings  of 
Education,  ttnth  Historical  Illustrations  of  its  Power,  its  Political 
importance,  ^c.  By  the  author  of  "  The  Wrongs  of  P dandy 
Second  edition.     London  :  Saunders  &  Otley.    1849. 

We  take  great  pleasure  in  introducing  this  English  work  to  American 
readers.  We  know  not  the  author,  but  be  has  certainly  produced  one  of  the 
most  philosophical  and  valuable  treatises  on  this  aM-important  subject,  that  we 
remembe^  to  have  seen.  The  great  question  of  the  social  and  moral  training 
of  the  human  mind,  is  here  placed  on  the  only  true  foundation — the  ChristiaQ 
-  religion,  and  is  discussed  with  rare  wisdom  and  ability  and  impressive  earnest- 
ness. The  writer  feels  the  vastness  of  his  theme ;  he'  brings  to  the  work 
profound  and  careful  observation,  and  a  practical  and  extended  knowledge  of 
human  nature ;  he  exhibits  enlarged  and  elevated  views  of  his  subject ;  the 
principles  he  maintains  are  mainly  sound  and  fnndamentid ;  his  arguments  are 
enforced  by  many  striking  historical  illustrations ;  and  the  whole  is  written  ift 
a  most  happy  spirit*  atad  in  an  attractive  style.  It  is  ■  a  book  full  of  deep, 
philosophical,  practical  thought,  which  parents,  moralists,  and  statesmen  may 
study  to  great  advantage.  It  cannot  be  read,  thoughtfully,  without  impressing 
one  anew  with  a  sense  of  the  mighty  poi^er  of  education  in  moulding  society, 
and  in  shaping  men's  destinies  for  this  world  and  th^  V^xX^  nor  without  fixing 
in  the  mind  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  too-often  forgotten  fact,  that  the  only 
true  foundation  of  a  good  education  is  the  religion  of.  the  Bible. 

The  work  comprises  an  introductory  chapter  and  six  essays  on  the  follow- 
ing points:  Importance  of  Education;  Parental  Responsibility;  A  Philoso* 
phicul  Theory  of  Education  7  On  the  Prevalent  Levity  of  Youth ;  Testimony 
Derived  from  Ancient  and  Modern  History ;  ^Practical  Hints  to  Parents. 

We  hope  the  work  will  be  speedily  republished  in  this  country. 

5.  The  Idtde  Savage,  By  Captain  Marryatt,  R.  N.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothereu     1849. 

Wk  are  not  among  the  admirers  of  Marryatt^s  writings ;  indeed^  we  are  at 
^  loss  to  account  for  their  popularity  even  among  the  Ipvers  of  our  light  and 
fictitious  literature.  He  has  little  artistic  skill;  no  power  in  the  delineation 
of  character;  a  false  taste,  an(J  .is  not  over  nice  on  the  score  of  truth  and 
morality. 

This  present  volume  is  comparatively  harinksi.    There  is  much  that  is 
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wholesome  and  true  in  it ;  bat  the  story  is  so  unnatural  and  marvelous ;  the 
two  leading  characters  are  such  savage  monsters  in  conduct ;  and  the  whole 
work  is  so  darkly  shaded  by  human  guilt,  that  we  question  its  happy  tendency 
on  the  class  of  minds  for  which  it  is  mainly  intended. 

6.  Windings  of  the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life  in  the  Development, 
Discipline,  and  Fruits  of  Faith,  By  George  B.  Chebver,  D.D.> 
New  York  and  London  ;  John  Wiley.     1849. 

Dr.  Chrever  is  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  the  Biblical  Repository  to 
require  any  advertisemei^t  from  us  of  the  style  and  value  of  his  thoOghts. 
We  need  only  to  say  of  this  new  lyork,  that  it  is  highly  characteristic  of  its 
author,  and,  in  pur  humble  judgment,  is  the  ablest  and  best  of  all  his  works. ; 
It  has  evidently  cost  him  no  little  labor,  and  is  the  fruit  of  a  rich  and  in^trn^c- 
live  experience.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  the  Christian  reader. 
It  blends  the  practi^  with  the  speculative,  on  the  great  subject  of  Faith ;  il 
advocates  no  theory,  but  traces  *^  the  stream  of  Christian  experience  as  it  i^ 
recorded  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  makes  its  appearance  in  the  hearts  of  God's 
people."  "  Faith  is  a  life,  not  a  speculation ;  it  is  a  life,  and  not  a  mere  emo- 
tipn  in  regard  to  the  Author  of  life.  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  its  workings, 
its  forms,  its  results,  its  various  developments  for  the  ministry  of  the  l^e  of  a 
practical  piety,  in  Christians  who,  like  Paul,  count  not  themselves  t^  have  at* 
tained,  but  would  be  passing  forward."  ,  ^ 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts :  First  part— Christ  in  the  Mind ;  Second  part--- 
Christ  in  the  Affections ;  Third  part^Christ  in  the  Life  ;  Fourth  partr— Christ 
in  the  Soul,  the  hope  of  glory. 

No  man,  we  are  persuaded,  can  peruse  it  attentively  without  imbibing  a  life- 
giving  draught  from  the  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life ;  and  a  second  reding, 
like  that  of  e^ery.  truly  good  book  on  religious  experience,  will  have  him 
more  safisned.of  its  original  .value,  and  anxious  to  turn  to  it  again,  and  will 
more  thoroughly  impregnate  his  mind  with  its.  truthi  as  being  what  Milton 
calls  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit,  embalmed  and  treasured  up  on 
purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  We  commend  it  especially  to  ministers  and 
students  in  theology,  as  an  eminently  Scriptural,  suggestive^  and  fectilizing 
work,  all  the  more  valuable  as  being  a  fresh  and  original'  production  of  the 
times.  , 

7.  Glimpses  of  Spain;  or  Notes  qf  an  Unfinished  Tour  iH  1847. 
By  S.  T.  Walli3.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 

This  is  more  than  a  readable  book.  It  contains  no  little  information ;  and 
its  sketches  of  Spanish  life,  and  manners,  and  society,  are  lively  and  graphic. 
The  literary  merit  of  the  ^ork  is  considerable.  The  author  gives  a  more 
favorable  opinion  of  life  in  the  Peninsula  than  travelers  in  general  have  ex- 
pressed. We  commend  it  to  all  who  wish  for  information  in  r^ard  to  a 
country  so  rich  with  historic  interest.  ■ 
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a  A  Wheat  Sheaf  gathered  from  ounnan  Fields,  fey  F.  C.  ^Vood- 
woRTH  and  T.  S.  Akthur.  New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.  1849. 
^HU  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  holiday  gift  books  for  the 
young  that  we  have  seen.  This  ive  shooM  have  gueseed  from  the  knowa 
character  of  the  joint  authors.  They  have  here  gathered  into  a  beautiful  sheaf, 
tome  of  their  choicest  stories  for  the  youngs  beaotifuUy  illustrated,  and  pre- 
sented m  a  style  and  dress  to  make  it  truly  attractive  to  the  young.  It  is  net 
a  book  to  amuse  only,  but  to  instruct,  ttoching  and  illustrating  much  valuable 
truth. 

9.  Anecdotes  of  the  Puritans.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1849. 

THciuB  are  short,  pithy  anecdotes,  illnetralive  of  Puritan  life  and  charaetet. 
They  are  said  to  be  drawn  from  authentic  soureeei  though  the  authorities  aia 
not  given.  Some  of  them  are  new ;  maay  of  them  are  worth  knowing  -,  and 
the  book,  as  a  whole,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  Uie  younjg  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  those  remarkable  men. 

•10.  Memoir  of  Charles  Henry  Torter^  a  Stttdent  in  Theology,    By 
E.  Goodrich  Smith.     American  Traqt  Society. 

1 1 .  The  Missionary's  Daughter :  A  Memoir  of  Lucy  i^oodale  Thmrs- 
ton$  of  the  Sandunchlslands.    American  Tract  Socjiety. 

Thsse  are  among  the  best  of  the  memoirs  published  by  the  Tract  Society. 
They  are  both  worthy  of  general  circulation.  The  memoir  of  Mr.  Porter  is  on 
admirable  little  work  to  be  ptlt  into  the  hands  ef  our  pious  young  men,  and  df 
theological  students  in  particular.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  stimulate  to  Chria^ 
tian  duty,  and  may  lead  some  to  devote  thenlsalves  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry^  ^^  llie. Missionary's  Daughter^  is  a  work  that  all  the  daughters  artd 
mothers  of  America  ought  to  read.  It  has  already  done  much  to  foster  a  mis- 
sionary spirit,  and,  w^  doubt  not,  is  destined  to  prove  a  rich  blessing  to  thou* 
sands  more. 

12.  Fairy  Tales  from  all  Nations,  B/  ANTHomr  R.  Mont  alba. 
.  With  Twentyfour  Illustrations  by  Richard  Dotle.  New  York : 
,  Harper  &  Brothers.     1850. 

Another  beautiful  and  entertaining  book  for  the  young.  It  is  a^collectioa 
of  tales  gathered  from  the  fairy  lore  of  all  nations,  and  for  the  first  time  trans- 
lated into  English.  In  themselves  considered,  we  think  themi  of  little  worth, 
and  we  more  than  question  the  tendency  of  all  such  reading  on  the  youthful 
mind. ,  But  as  specimens  and  illi^strations  of  the  popular  literature  of  the 
various  nations  from  whom  the  stories  are  drawn,  the  book  is  not  without  ita 
literary  value.  We  cannot  say  that  the  illustrations,  are  to  our  taste.  Such 
grotesque,  outlandrsh;  monstrous  caricatures  of  humanity  may  find  favor  with 
others,  but  not  with  us«  while  we  have  any  reverence  left  for  creatures  made 
^  *  in  the  image  of  God.''  ,        . 
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13.  Apostolic  Baptism.  Facts  cMd  Evidences  of  the  8td>^s  and 
Modes  of  Christian  Baptism.  By  C.  Taylor,  Editor  <f  Cdlmet*s 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible.  With  Thirteen  Engravings.  Stereo- 
type edition.     New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1850. 

W|:  are  glad  to  see  a  reviaed  and  stereotyped  edition  of  this  learned  and 
yaluable  work  on  the  biiptismal  controyersy.  It  is  not  necessary,  at  this  late 
^ay,  to  speak  of  its  peculiar  merits,  as  the  work  has  been  before  the  American 
poblic  foe  several  years.  These  ^  Facts  and  Evidences,**  drawn  from  Chris* 
tian  archeology,  may  not  be  conclusive,  but  they  certainly  go  far  to  show,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Taylor,  ^^  that  Baptism^  from  the  day  of  Pentecost^  was  ad- 
ministered  by  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists^  to  infants^  and  not  by  submersion.'" 
We  are  not  aware  that  tbes#  <*  Facts  and  Evidences*'  have  ever  been  invali- 
dated, either  in  this  country  or  in  Great  Britain,  and  if  not,  they  are  certainly 
entitled  to  no  little  weight  in  favor  of  the  arguments  of  Poedobaptists,  both  as 
to  the  subjects  of  Christian  baptism  and  the  apostolic  mode. 

14.  Institutes  of  Theology.  By  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
LL.D.  Ifi  ttoo  volumes.  Vol.  II.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.    1849. 

This  is  the  last  volume  of  the  Institutes,  and  the  eighth  in  Uie  series  of 
posthumous  works.  We  expressed  our  mind  so  freely  and  fully  on  Ae  merits 
of  this  work,  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  that  we  need  now  only 
repeat  our  commendation  and  high  appreciation  of  it.  The  first  volume  treats  of 
Natural  Theology— Evidences  of  Christianity— Subject-matter  of  Christianity- 
PW  I.  On  the  disease  for  which  the  gospel  Remedy  is  founded.  Vol.  11.  Con- 
tinues the  Subjeot-matter  of  Christianityi  and  gives  us  Fait  II.  on  the  nature 
of  the-  gospel  Remedy,  with  six  supplementary  lectures^n  the  Trinity  j  the 
moral  uses  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God ;  the  union  of  the  Divine  and  - 
human  nature  in  Christ;,  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit;  on  the  distinction  t>e- 
tween  the  mode  in  which  theology  should  be  learned  at  the  Hall,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  should  be  taught  frpm  the  Pulpit;  on  didactic  and  controversial 
theology. 

The  appearance  of  these  Iiistitutes  is  timely:  they  bear  on  every  page  the 
impress  of  Chalmers'  massive  and  comprehensive  mind ;  they  discuss  the  doc- 
trines essential  to  Christianity,  in  a  very  able  and  lucid,  and  often  original  and 
striking  manner;  and,  we  doubt  not,  that  they  will  take  rank  among  the  abl^t 
and  best  of  the  Doctor's  many  excellent  works. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  one  thought  in  reading  this  work ;  it  is  this : 
either  theological  controversy  has'  not  raged  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as 
it  has  done  on  this,  during  Chalmers'  lifetime,  or  else  he  never  turned  his  mind 
particularly  to  some  of  the  most  fundamental  points  involved  in  the  contio- 
rersy,  in  the  wety  of  investigation  and  vindication.  Take,  for  example,  his 
supplementary  lecture  on  the  Triniiy ;  and  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
meagemess  of  his  argument  to  sustait^  the  Trinitarian  doctrine.    He  urges  one 
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or  two  points  with  great  force ;  but  the  argmnent  ia  certainly  very  imperfect, 
and  will  not  begin  to  compare,  in  regard  to  f ulnew,  force,  and  conclusion, 
with  many  we  have  seen  from  American  theologian*.  Indeed,  we  arc  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  nowhere  been  so  thoroughly  and 
ably  di^ussed-,  and  so  triumphantly  vindicated  from  Arian  and  Socinian  objec* 
tions,  as  in  our  own  country. 

15.  An  Essay  on  Justification  by  Faith,  tcith  particular  reference  to 
the  Theory  of  Forensic  Justi/cation.  By  Josbi^  Mubrschee,  D.D.» 
Rector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

A  CLEAR,  discriminating,  learned,  and  strong  Essay  on  this  fundamental 
Christian  doctrine.  It  takes  substantially  the  new  school  Calvinistic  view, 
and  reasons  the  various  points  involved  in  a  sensible,  and,  to  us,  conclusive 
manner.  We  are  glad  to  see  views  so  Scriptural  so  clearly  and  decidedly  ex- 
pressed in  such  quarters,  at  such  a  time,  on  a  point  of  faith  so  essential  to 
Christianity.  The  author  is  worthy  of  the-D.D.  which  has  recently  been  con- 
ferred upon  him. 

16.  An  Address  by  E.  D.  MacMaster,  D-D.,  on  Hie  occasion  of  his 
resigning  the  Presidency  of  the  Miami  University,  Ohio, 
While  this  address  is  mainly  occupied  with  matters  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion and  history  of  this  University,  it  incidentally  discusses  several  points 
fundamental  to  a  liberal  education,  with  singular  ability,  exhibiting  views  not 
more  sound  than  elevated  and  '^important,  of  the  true  and  proper  object  of  col- 
lege training. 

17.  History  jf  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  <f  France,    By 
J.  F.  CoRKRAN,  Esq,     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 
The  author  of  this  work  enjoyed  peculiar  facilities  for  the  service  he  has 

perfom^ed.  An  eycrwitness  of  the  whole  scene,  and  knowing  personally  the 
chief  actors  in  it,  he  bas  given  a  most  graphic  sketch  of  the  doings  of  this 
noted  Assembly^  and  of  the  thrilling  events  connected  with  the  origin  and 
infaDt  days  q\  this  new  republic.  His  sketches  of  tbe  chief  men  who  figured 
Ml  the  administration  and  in  public  a&irs,  are  life-like,  and,  we  presume,  true. 
His  description  of  the  terrible  days  of  June,  is  by  far  the  most  full;  connected, 
,  and  intelligent,  that  we  have  anywhere  seen.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  inter- 
esting book,  and  useful  in  giving  a  connected  and  intelligent  view  of  the 
state  of  things,  past  and  present,  in  this  misnamed  republic,  and  active  ally  of 
crowned  despotism,  in  crushing  Italian  liberty.  The  author  evidently  thinks, 
and  ^th  complacency,  that  the  republic,  in  form  even,  will  be  of  short  du- 
ration, 

18.  The  Whale  and  his  Cantors;  or  thfi\W7utleman*s  Adventures^ 
.   on^  the  Whalers  Biography,  as  gathered  on  the  homeward  cruise  tf 

the  Commodore  Preble,    By  Rev.  Henry  T.  Cbbever.    With  En- 
gravings.   New  York.  Harper  &  Brothers,     1860. 
This  is  one  of  the  very  best  books  published  this  season.    We  hail  it,  in- 
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deed,  as  among  the  befpnninge  of  a  brighter  day  for  seamen,  the  dawn  of  the 
Sabbath's  light  «pon  the  sea.  It  will  take  its  place  with  Dana's  "JVo 
Years  before  the  Mast,"  in  every  sailor's  library,  and  it  will  be.  read  by  thou- 
sands of  landsmen  with  not  less  interest  than  by  the  sailors  themselves.  It  is 
fall  of  instructive  and  stirring  pictares  of  the  hard  and  dangerous  life  of  the 
whaleman,  with  accurate  descriptions  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  while, 
drawn  from  actual  observation  in  the  whaleship.  The  scenes  and  events  are 
recounted  in  a  clear  and  vivid  styje,  and  the  influence  of  the  work  on  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  reader,  is  all  the  while  elevated  and  admirable^ 

While  it  presents  instruction  &nd  thought  for  men,  it  is  also  one  of  the  best 
holiday  presents  for  children,  both  because  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  its  sub- 
ject, as  a  commanding  chapter  in  the  Natural  History,  and  the  clear  and  beau- 
tiful manner  as  to  printing  and  engravings  in  which  the  Harpers  have  presented 
it  to  the  public 

The  closing  chapters  of  the  work^  concerning  the  Sabbath  at  sea,  and  the 
moral  and  religiovs  influences  th&t  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of 
seamen,  address  themselves  powerfully  to  thoughtful  and  religious  men!  The 
argument  presented  in  so  excellent  a  spirit  to  the  owners  and  captains  of  ves- 
sels, cannot  faM  to  produce  a  happy  result.  The  author  clinches  his  arma- 
ments drawn  ftom  the  Word  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the  cas^  as  well  as  his 
own  observation,  by  the  experience  of  the  veteran  Captain  Scoresby,  the  hero 
of  twenty-eight  perilous  whaling  voyages,  whose  admirable  Sabbath  keeping 
example,  amidst  trying  circumstances  for  successive  yeslr^,  is  to  be  commended 
to  the  whole  world.  In  the  appendix  to  the  volume  (and  a  most  valuable  ad- 
dition it  is),  there  are  given,  among  other  things,  the  interesting  results  of  a 
strict  and  conscientions  observance  of  the  Sabbath  at  sea,  from  the  memorials 
of  Scoresby  the  son. 

The  Christian  lessons  from  the  .voyage,  gathered  up  by.  the  author^  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  this  work,  are  original  and  beautiful,  and  some  of  them 
truly  afiecting.  The  following  paragraph,  concerning  t)ie  wrecks  met  with  in 
the  Gulf  stream,  some  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  go  rovnd  and  round  tht 
whole  vast  course  of  the  current,  and  after  being  lost  from  knowledge  a  long 
time,  re-appear  at  intervals  just  in  the  same  identical  Gulf  as  before,  is  full 
of  truth,  aptitude,  and  present  applicability.  "  Just  so,"  remarks  the  author, 
'^  in  the  politick,  religious,  and  philosophical  world,  you  will  see  the  wrecks 
of  certain  errors  and  fallacies  exploded,  dismasted,  water-logged,  or  quite 
foundered  in  one  age,  re-appear  in  another  on  the  revolving  current  of  opinion. 
After  having  floated  off  into  obscurity,  and  been  quite  lost  sight  of  for  a 
timci  they  will,  come  round  agaid^  and  perhaps  be  taken  up  and  towed  into 
port  by  some  politijcal.  novice  or  demagogue,  or  transcendental  speciilator,  pre- 
tending to  great  originality  ^f  genius,  6r  by  some  novelty-hunter  in  religion — 
by  them  re-ribbed,  caulked,  and  coppered,  perhaps  raze^^  and  set  afloat  anew 
upon  the  tide  of  speculation^  with  a  great  boast  of.  newness,  and  a  mighty 
press  of  canvas."    This  is  admirat^. 
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19.  History  of  King  Alfred  of  England.  By  Jacob  Abiot.  With 
J^ngravings.    New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  yolumc  well  sustains  the  interest  of  this  highly  popnlar  and  really 
useful  series  of,  popular  histories  of  distinguished  persons.  It  presents  a 
JiFsly  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  and  good  Alfred,  as 
well  as  "a  summary  of  the  history  of  the  aboriginal  Britons,  and  of  the 
origin  of  the  British  monarchy.  We  know  of  no  work  that  combines  so 
imieh  .valuable  historical  information  on  this  subject,  in  the  same  space,  as 
this  unpretending  volume ;  and  then  it  is  presented  in  such  a  happy  manner^ 
as  to  secure  for  it  the  reading  of  every  person  into  whose  hands  it  may  faD. 
And  this  is  the  chief  excellence  of  these  histories.  They  are  short,  yet 
eomprehensive ;  accurate  histories,  yet  invested  with  the  atlfraction  of  brilliant 
romances.  If  parents  wish  to  cultivate  in  their  children  fe  taste  for  history, 
they  ar^  almost  sure  to  secure  so  worthy  an  end  by  putting  into  their  hands 
this  elegant  little  library  of  Histories. 

20.  The  Mercy  Seat:  Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
By  Gardinee  Spring,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Churchlin  theCity  of  New  York.  Ne,w  York  :  Published  by  M. 
W;  Dodd,  Brick  Church  Chapel.     1850. 

Wb  alwjays  ghet  a  new  work  from  Dr.  Spring  with  a  cordial  w^elcome. 
The  elevated  character,  the  sound  instruction,  and  the  practical  aspect  of  his 
religious  writings,  conunend  them  to  all  who  love  the  gospel  of  our  common 
Saviour."  There  \i  a  clearness  in  the  statement  of  truth,  a  depth  of  piety,  a 
richness  of  Christian  experience,  and  a  degree  of  spirituality,  united  to  a 
chaste  a^d  hea,utiful  style,  and  a  sweet  and  chastened  spirit,  that  is  truly 
grateful  to  the  renewed  heart.  We  love  to  commune  with  such  a  mind 
on  the  tender  and  interesting  and  sublime  theme  of  refigibn. 

The  present  work  is  among  the  author's  happiest  productions.  It  is  not 
perhaps,  equal  to  his  ''Obligation^  of  the  World  to  the  Bible,"  or  hrs  '« At- 
tractions of  the  Cross^"^  or  "The  Power  df  the  Pulpit^"  in  point  of  literary 
merit,  and  intellectual  originality  and  strength ;,  but  we  think  it  surpasses 
them*  all  in  richness  of  instruction,  tenderness  of  spirit,  earnestness  and 
fidelity  of  appeal,  and  power  to  awaken  and  sway  the  best  feelings  of  the 
sanctified  heart.  His  general  observations  on  prayer,  and  his  remarks  on  the 
matter  atad  manner  of  prayer,  are  most  excellent,  and  worthy  of  careful  and 
thorough  study. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  as  a  mere  eomposition,  is  the  most  sublime  and  compre- 
hensive form  of  words  to  be  found  in  any  language.  For  depth  of  meaning, 
and  reach  of  thought,  and  power  of  suggestion,  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
Scripture  that  we  have  ever  attempted  to  study  and  comprebond.  There  is  no 
subject  in  the  whole  rajige  ^f  Christian  truth  so  admirable  on  which  a  pastor 
may  prepare  a  course  of  sermons  unusually  interesting  and  instructive  to  him- 
self and  his  people,  as  this  same  l^rief  prayer.    The  Dr.,  therefore,  could  not 
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have  chosen  a  better  theme,  as  the  sabject  of  his  matared  aod  Christian 
**  Thoughts."  He  has  chosen,  also,  we  think,  the  best  form— not  the  sermonic 
bat  the  lecture  form— which  leaves  iiim  more  freedom  in  discussion,  and  a 
wider  range  of  application.  It  is  dirided  into  sixteen  chapters^  We  give 
the  subject  of  each :  General  Observations  on  Prayer ;  The  Instniclions  of  the 
Bible,  as  to  the  Matter  and  Manner  of  Prayer ;  God  a  Father ;  The  Name  of 
God  Hallowed;  The  Kingdom  of  God  on  Earth;  The  Means  of  Extending 
God's  Kingdom ;  The  Will  of  God  performed  on  Earth ;  Dependence  for  Tem- 
poral Blessings ;  Prayer  and  Pains ;  The  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness  J  Prayer  for 
Forgivetaess;  A  Forgiving  Spirit;  A  Martial  Spirit  not  the  Spirit  of  Ohiisti. 
anity;  Temptation  Deplored;  The  Dread  of  Sin;  The  Argument. by  which 
Prayer  is  Enforced. 

We  commend  it  to  our  readers,  not  formally,  but  with  true,  heartiness,  and 
express  the  earnest  hope  that  its  spirit  and  teachings,  so  redolent  witii  the  spirit 
and  principles  6i  the  Divine  Prayer  which  has  suggested  it,  may  reach  and 
imbue  the  hearts  of  multitudes  who  are  wont — alas!  too  often  as  a  mere 
form— to  say ;  ■*♦  Our  Father,  Who  art  in  heaven,  Hallowed  be  thy  Name. 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  ns 
this  day,  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  oar 
debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  ^vil.  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever  and  ever.  'Amen«y 

21.  A  St/stem  of  Ancient  and  Mediaval  Geography,  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,    By  Charles  Anthdn,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
the  Greek  and  Latin  Langtmges  in  Columbia  College,  New  Yorl^ 
8  vo.  769  pp.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.   .  1850. 
^'The  present  work,^*  the  author  says,  **  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the 
combined  study  of  ancient  Geography  and  History— two  branches  of  eluca- 
tion  that  ought  never  to  be  separated,  but  of  which  the  former  is  eith^  en<r 
tirely  neglected  among  us,  or  else  only  taught  out  of  superficial  and  defective 
compends.    Now  that  classical  instruction  aspires  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  ringing  of  changes  on  letters  and  syllables,  and  the  recitation  rooms  of 
our  colleges  are  beginning  to  have  the  dull  routine  of  mere  verbal  translation 
enlivened  by  inquiries  and  Investigations  calculated  at  once  to  interest  and 
improve,  a  knowledge  of  ancient  sites  and  localities,  that  are  more  or  less 
identified  with  the  stinmg  events  of  former  days,  cannot  but  prove  an  impor- 
tant aid  in  advancing  the  good  work.^' 

It  is  evidently  a  work  of  extensive  research,  and  accurate  and  authentic  in 
all  its  vast  and  varied  details.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  collecting  tiie 
materials,  as  the  list  of  works  from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  abun- 
dantly shows.  The  best  sources  of  information  have  been  consulted,  and 
everything  calculated  to  haterest  or  instruct,  from  whatever  quarter  it  could  be 
obtained,  has  been  freely  used.  It  professes  to  be  a  system,  not  merely  of 
ancient,  bat  also  of  medieval  geography,  though  the  latter  division  of  the  sub- 
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ject  is, not  spread  out  so  fully  in  detail  as  the  former.  This  learned  and  ex- 
ceedingly tiseful  work,  to  tho^  who  are  perusing  geographical  and  historical 
studies,  is  designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Findlay's  Classical  Atlas, 
which  may  be  procured  from  the  publishers  of  this  volume. 

We  hav^  often  felt  the  need  of  just  such  a  work  as  this»  and  we  doubt  not 
it  is  destined,  like  ^he  numerous  other  works  of  this  eminent  author,  to  a  use- 
ful and  honorable  career.  It  is  brought  out  in  a  style  of  great  neatness,  and 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  man's  library. 

22.  A  Complete  Concordance  to  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  (f  the  Old  and 
New-  Testament.  By  Alexander  Cruden,  M.A.  From  the 
Tenth  J^ondon  Edition^  carefully  revised  and  corrected^  to  iohich 

is  added  anOrigifial  Life  of  the  Author.    New  York:  M.  W. 
Dodd.    'l849. 

.  A  FULL  •  concordance  to  the  Scriptures  is  indispensable  in  every  religious 
fuoily ;  it  should  be  prefened  even  to  the  best  commentary.  It  not  o^y 
greatly  facilitates  the  study  of  God's  Word,  but  helps  one  to  understand  it, 
comparing'  Scripture  with  Scripture.  The  great  advantage  of  the  present 
edition  i§  its  accurateness  and  completeness^  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is 
8old.  One  who  has  examined  into  its  merits,  says :  "  I  have  carefully  com- 
pared yflVLT  editioA  of  'Cruden-s  Concordance  with  a  fine  English  edition,  and 
find  it  true  to;  the  original.  Knowing,  from  many  years'  use,  the  value  of 
Crad^,  I  catmot  but  be  glad  that  you  have  thus  presented  a  cheap  edition  of 
his  invaluable  work  to  the  American  public.  I  find  in  your  copy  an  unim- 
paiiedf  complete  Cruden.''  "The  low  price  of  thisiedition  brings  it  within  the 
reaeh  of  almost  eyery^  ftuiuly. 

23.  The  Works  of  Leonard  Woods,  i).D.  In  Five  Volumes.  Vol. 
L     New  York :  Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.     1849. 

Wje  welcome  ihe  fi^^st  volume  of  .these  Works,  as  a  most  valuable  and 
timely  addition  to  Our  theological  litecature.  Seldom  have  we  read  a  book 
with  so- much  interest-^withrSuch  entire  satisfaction,  and  for  so  many  reasons 
—with  such  a  deep  and  profitable  sense  of  truth  as  itj  grand  material.  This 
volume' consists  of  forty-one  theological  lectures,  being  a  part  of  the  course 
delivered  by  the  venerabje  author,  while  occupying  the  Chair  of  Christian 
Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Andover.  Several  of  the  first  lectures  are  de- 
(i<gned  to  act  as  guides  to  theological  students,  iu  acquiring  the  science  of 
thepldgy.  They  are  mpst  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose,  stimulating  the 
nuBd  strongly  to  the  most  thorough  and  searching  inquiry,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  most  whoilesoroe  and  convincing  manner  inculcating  the  lesson  of 
nOeUecitidl  humilHy,  on  the  ground  not  only  of  its  piety,  but  also  of  its  rational 
dependence  on  the  constitute  limitations  of  the  human  understanding. 
Man  cannot  know  everything;  neither  «an  he  explain  everything.  It  is  well 
to  know  where  to  stop->wh«Lt  are  the  limits  God  has  set  to  our  powers  of  anal- 
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ysis  and  investigation.  While  t!ie  riews  of  Dr.  Woods  are  far  from  imply- 
ing any  senrile  and  stupid  credence  in  the  matter  of  religious  beliel,  they  im- 
press us  with  a  sense  of  oar  intellectual  feebleness,  and  its  resulting  obliga- 
tion, namely,  our  duty  to  be  humble  inquirers  after  the  truths  We  ,lhink  this 
part  of  the  work  of  great  value,  in  many  respects  suited  to  our  times. 

The  tri-personality  of  the  God-head,  involving  an  elaborate  examinatioji  of 
the  Scriptural  testimony  in  respect  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  purposes,  form  the  two  commanding  tjiemeci^  of  this 
volume.  The  Socinian,  Arian,  and  Sabellian  heresies,  are  brought  to  the  test 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  thoroughly  exploded.  The  theory  of  Dr.  Bushnell 
has  a  roost  compfete  answer  in  the  very  able  argument  of  Dr.  Woods— the 
best  on  the  subject  we  hAve  seen.  Dr.  Woods  has  evidently  bestowed  upon 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity-a  vast  amount  of  thought.  The  argument  both 
direct  ifom  the  Scriptures,  ani  responsive  in  reply  to  objections,  is  conducted 
with  the  skill  of  a  master ;  its  parts  are  most  admirably  arrange*.  It  is  pure 
reasoning  of  the  strongest  and  highest  order.  We  know  not  how  such  an 
argument  can  be  answered,  or  its  conclusion  avoided,  without  impeaching  the 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures.  .  ..- 

The  style  of  Dr.  Woeds  is  exceedingly  good.  It  is  simple,  dear,  tfnd  frw 
from  redundancies.  He^  uses  words  in  their  plain  And  obvious  sense.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  know  what  he  means.  We  do  not  recollect  a  sentence  44  read- 
ing the  whole  volume,  whose  purport  was  not-apparent  upori  the  first  reading. 
We  think  him  a  very  conviftcing  specimen  of  the  fact,  that  spiritual  ideas  may 
be  conveyed  in  teords—ihii  language,  as  the  instrument  of  religious  thought,  is 
intelligible.  We  have  strongly  the  impression  that  a  system  Of  reh'gious  doc- 
trines drawn  up  in  his  style,  would  be  no  very  great  puzzle  to  avnmon  people, 
whatever  might  be  their  fate  in  the  hands  of  those  who  thet)reticaJly  question 
the  fidelity  oi  vvordB.  '      '  '.       , 

Dr.  Woods  is  a  rea^ner.  This  vojuroe  ic(  a  very  fine  specimen  of  sotii)d 
reasoning.  He  is  a  safe  reasoner.  One  of  the  marked  chkracteristics  of  ifeis 
volume  is  the  fact,  that  the  views  therein  contained '  Come  from  the  Word  of 
God,  are  proved  by  the  Word  of  God.  Th^  arguinent  on.  doctrinal  points  is 
eminently  a  Scriptural  argument.  The  Book  of  God  'is  tonored  as  the  rule  of 
faith.  The  Dr.  has  happily  avoided  the  miserable  practice  of  mtnly  ^poting 
proof  texts  without  aiming  them.  The  passages  he  quotes  are  alwiys  per- 
tinent. That  perlinencey  is  shown  by  a  critical  ex;ege8iB.  We  think  lila 
reasoning  remarkably  candid ;  evincing  a  far  greater  desire  to  gain  the  trjith 
than  to  conquer  tin  opponent.  It  has  the  appejirance  of  proceeding  item  a 
heart  strongly  loving  the  trulh,  and  excising  the  fullest  confidence  in  it  • 

On  the  whole,  we  Ate  prepared  to  express  a  very  high  opinion,  of  this 
volume  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  minis^rs  and  tbeoiogical  students 
of  our  country.  It  is  the  product  of  a  very  mature  mind,  and  will  well  pay 
for  the  money  cxppn^ed  in  buying  aad  the  bbor  of  reading  it. 
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ARTICLE  L 

CORRESPONDENCIES  OF  PAITH.^ 
By  Rrfv.  HsNRT  T.  Chkkveb,  New-YoA. 

In  petusing  these. truly  fruitful,  suggestive  volumes,  as  well 
as  the  Life  of  Faith  and  Memoirs  of  Madame  G-uyon,  by  Pro- 
fessor Upham,  and  the  contemplations  and  commentaries  of 
heavenly-minded  Leighton,  we  have  been  arrested  by  the 
numerous  unmeant  correspondencies  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression between  experimental  writers  upon  religion.  Though 
widely  remote  in  time,  and  of  different  sects  and  opinions 
in  philosophy  and  theology,  and  unacquainted,  too,  with  one 
another's  writings,  yet  let  the  Spirit  of  God  breathe  upon 
them,  and  indite  the  truths  of  the  Christiim  life  as  learned  in 
their  experience,  (the  only  way  ct  man  learns  anything  truly 
in  religion,)  and  while  they  will  each  be  original  and  peculiar, 
there  will  be  certain  great  features  and  forms  of  expression  rec- 
ognizable in  them  all ;  and  the  same  holy  faces  will  be  look- 
ing at  you  and  speaking  through  their  breathing  words,  and 
beaming  with  instruction  at  every  turn. 

The  meanderings  of  the  river  of  tiie  water  of  life  through  the 
channels  of  human  experience  are  many,  and  every  real  Chris- 
tian, especially  every  truly  heaven-inspired  religious  teacher,  is 
himself  an  original,  a  new  creation  of  Q-od,  different  from  every 

>  The  Geeat  Efficacy  of  Simple  Faith  in  Christ,  Exemplified  in  a  Memoir 
of  Mr.  WiLtuM  Carvosso,  60  years  a  Class-Leader  in  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Connection.  Written  by  himself,  and  edited  by  his  Son.  From  the  10th 
London  Edition.    iVew-Yorfc;  Lane  &  Tippbt. 

WiNDiKOsoF  THE  RiVER  OF  THE  Water  OF  LiFE.  In  the  Development,  Discip- 
line, and  Fruits  of  Faith.  By  Geqros  B.  C^bvsr,  D.D.  New-York  and 
LoTidon:  John  Wiley. 
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other.  But  in  them  all  it  is  the  same  water  of  life,  and  in  all 
its  turns  and  sinuosities,  it  is 

The  river  winding  at  its  own  sweet  will. 

And  at  whatever  covey  or  inlet,  or  eddy,  you  look  down  into  its 
depths,  you  will  always  see  reflected  there  from  its  clear  mol- 
ten mirror,  God's  sun  and  stars,  Grod's  clouds  and  trees ;  and 
if  you  are  God's  child,  you  will  see  yourself  there,  for  as  in 
water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  doth  the  heart  of  regenerated 
man  to  man. 

These  uniniended  correspondencies  of  devout  minds  are  espe- 
cially noticeable  on  the  subject  of  faith,  whatever  be  their  the- 
ology ;  and  there  is  a  reason  for  it  in  the  relation  faith  holds  to 
the  whole  body  of  Divine  truth.  To  every  science,  and  almost 
every  art,  there  is  generally  found  to  be  one  principle  or  secret 
which  lays  at  its  foundation  ;  and,  that  being  once  thoroughly 
mastered,  further  acquisitions  in  it  are  comparatively  .easy  and 
sure.  But, if  complete  possession  be  not  gotten  at  the  outset  of 
this  bottom  principle,  liiere  will  be  no  real  progress  ;  even  ap- 
parently good  attainments  will  be  found  superficial,  baseless, 
insecure ;  and  the  student  will  have  to  keep  hobbling  back  to  the 
first  principle,  just  as  dull  cipherers,  in  our  school-days,  used 
to  have  to  be  put  back  from  Vulgar  Fractions  and  the  Rule  of 
Three,  into  Simple  Multiplication  and  Division. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  arts  of  Sculpture  and  Design  ;  but  it 
holds  above  all  in  Religion,  whose  foundation-principle  is 
Faith,  without  which,  no  religious  fabric  it  is  attempted  to 
build,  can  be  secure  or  permanent,  whether  that  fabric  be 
rearing  in  ail  individujil  soul,  or  in  a  community.  It  is  not  re- 
ligion, nor  will  it  endure,  or  sustain  the  presstfre  of  calamity 
and  temptation,  any  more  than  an  arch  will  hold  without  a 
key-stone.  Religious  forms,  resolutions,  penances,  morality, 
and  all  natural  goodness,  too,  are  to  the  structure  of  religion 
in  a  man's  heart,  or  in  the  mind  of  a  nation,  its  mere  scaf- 
folding, which,  taken  away,  the  arch  falls,  unless  it  has  been 
buttressed  and  key-stoned  with  faith.  Or,  to  change  the 
figure,  we  say  that  the  true  method  of  religious  discipline,  and 
of  the  soul's  education  for  eternity,  is  symbolized  in  the  build- 
ing of  an  anthracite  fire.  Unless  you  begin  right  with  kind- 
ling matter,  like  articles  of  faith,  and  put  the  hard  coal  over  all, 
and  then  apply  your  fire,  you  will  try  in  vain  to  ignite  the 
heap.  You  may  put  wood,  hay,  stubble,  in  any  quantity  at 
the  top,  and  then  apply  the  blower,  and  there  will  bo  noise 
enough,  and  a  transient  heat,  but  the  coal  will  not  kindle  until 
you  remove  all  those  black  pieces  of  unpromising  mineral,  and 
dispose  the  combustibles  in  their  right  place,  and  then  put  in 
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again  the  stony  material  which  you  wish  to  inflame.  Till  you  do 
this,  it  will  not  develop  for  you  its  latent  heat,  but  the  cold, 
unsightiy  stones  will  be  naught  but  cold  stones  still.  Just  so  in 
religion :  if  you  will  have  a  character  from  which  shall  radiate  the 
heat  and  emanate  the  blessed  light  of  holiness  ;  if  you  will  have 
those  dark  materials  of  your  depraved  nature  converted  into  the 
fuel  of  holy  love,  the  altar-fire  in  your  soul  must  begin  with  faith. 
Faith  in  the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  faith  in  the 
atoning  blood  and  intercession  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  faith  in 
the  blessed  Saviour  as  your  soul's  only  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption,  must  begin  that  funeral  pile  of 
your  sins,  from  which  in  due  time  your  soul  shall  issue  forth, 
regenerated  and  disenthralled,  to  burn  and  shine  like  a  seraph 
in  the  kingdom  of  God  forever. 

In  the  religious  life  we  proceed  like  infants :  it  is  by  faith  we 
first  learn  to  stand,  by  faith  we  begin  to  walk,  we  go  alone,  we 
grow,  we  endure,  we  live,  we  die ;  it  i»by  faith  we  enter  into  glory ; 
and  without  genuine  faith,  a  faith  that  evinces  certain  great 
criteria  and  correspondencies  in  all  mind^,  we  are  noty  we  can- 
not be  Christians  at  all.  For  the  sum  of  religion,  certainly  the 
virtue  or  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  alone  the  life  of  God  in  the 
soul  of  man  can  be  maintained,  is  faith — ^faith,  of  course,  as  de- 
fined in  Scripture,  working  by  love,  the  belief  of  the  heart. 
This  is  the  work  of  Grod,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  He  hath 
sent.  It  is  being  justified  by  faith  that  we  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  thing  a  man  does 
practically  believe,  says  Carlyle,  concerning  his  vital  relations 
to  this  mysterious  universe,  and  his  duty  and  destiny  there, 
that  is  in  all  cases  the  primary  thing  for  him^  and  practically 
determines  all  the  rest.  That,  we  add,  supposing  this  half-blind 
giant  feeling  after  truth,  to  mean  by  it  religious  faitl^ — 
that  is  the  chei9ical  base  of  the  religious  character  ;  without 
which,  there  being  nothing  for  the  other  Christian  graces  to 
combine  and  cryst^Hze  with,  they  can  be  little  else  than  crude, 
often  caustic  acids.  All  the  rest  of  a  man's  Christian  charac- 
ter and  life  is  raised  upon  faith,  not  merely  as  its  underpinning, 
but  as  the  building-plan  spiritually  controlling  and  putting 
to  its  place  in  the  wall  each  lively  stone  and  cornice  of  prin- 
ciple and  sentiment,  and  fixing  beforehand  the  relative  size 
and  positions  of  king-post  and  tie-beams  in  the  roof  of  hi« 
morality. 

We  are  led  into  such  a  train  of  remark  after  reading 
the  Memoirs  of  that  most  excellent  man  in  the  Methodist 
connection,  William  Carvosso.  His.  whole  character  and 
life-long  were  a  constant  and  most  wonderful  exemplification 
of  the  vivifying  power  of  faith,  faith  working  by  love,  as  it 
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always  does  when  real  and  genuine.  Hence  it  was  that  when 
he  told  those  that  came  to  him,  have  faith  in  God : 

Believe,  and  all  your  Wn*8  forgiven ; 
Only  believe,  and  yours  is  heaven  :— 

himself  seeing  Christ,  in  the  strong  light  of  faith,  present  and 
willing  to  save  unto  the  uttermost,  it  oft^  produced  an  effect 
upon  tiie  inquirer  hardly  less  than  miraculous,  like  the  com- 
mand of  God  himself,  or  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  upon 
the  possessed  of  devils. 

Perhaps  in, no  man's  lips  that  ever  spake  on  the  subject  of 
failh,  was  the  simple  word,  "  Believe,"  ever  made  to  appear 
so  full  of  meaning,  and  so  immediately  potent,  like  a  talisman, 
to  produce  belief  in  other  minds,  as  in  his.  When  others  said 
to  the  penitent  "  you  must  believe,"  the  words  often  seemed 
without  force,  yea,  meaningless.  But  no  sooner  did  Carvosso 
utter  them  to  laboring  sinners  or  sorrowing  saints  in  private, 
than  the  wisdom  and  power  of  <xod'  were  manifest  with  the 
words ;  and  Gospel  truth  spoken  by  him  in  simplicity,  frequent- 
ly acted  at  once  upon  the  unbelieving  and  hopeless  mind, 
like  a  powerful  alcoholic  stimulus  upon  the  bodjr ;  and  multi- 
tudes of  captive  souls  that  came  to  him,  found  present  lib- 
erty through  that  magic  sesame,  believe.  His  affecting  em- 
phasis, his  lifted  hands,  his  falling  tears,  every  lineament  of 
his  countenance,  all  declared  to  whatever  sorrowing  spirit  he 
addressed,  that  his  words  came  from  a  heart  which  felt  the 
power  of  the  Lord  present  to  heal,  and  they  p6werfully  en- 
forced his  words  ^  while  his  own  strong  faith,  no  doubt,  of 
itself  brought  a  degree  of  gracious  aid  to  the  helpless  soul,  and 
excited  to  the  act  of  believing,  for  which  God  himself  gives 
every  man  the  power. 

Faith  and  its  effects  were  continually  his  theme,  and  it 
was  his  persistent,  strong  believing  that  solaced  him  under  all 
trials,  subdued  or  transfigured  every  evil,  and  made  up  for 
every  deficienay  by  making  the  fullness  of  Christ  all  his  own, 
and  through  tiie  strange  contagion  there  always  is  in  such 
faith,  constituted  him  tibie  instrumental  agent  of  light,  conso- 
lation, and  liberty  to  numbers  while  he  lived,  and  doubtless 
to  many  more  since  his  .death,  by  the  publication  of  his  Jour- 
nals ;  humble  and  unlearned  a  man  as  he  was,  who  never 
wrote  a  sentence,  nor  knew  how  to,  until  after  he  was  sixty- 
five.  He  once  entered  in  his  diary,  what  is  as  correct  in  its 
theology,  as  it  was  a  true  transcript  firom  his  life  :  "This 
morning  God  filled  my  soul  with  peace  and  joy  in  betieving. 
He  that  believeth,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water.     It  is  not  according  to  our  joy  (this>  is  the  fruit  and 
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efTeot  of  faith),  but  aooording  to  our  faitk,  that  Grod  blesses, 
and  saves,  and  accepts,  and  loves  us." 

Faith,  in  its  complex  character,  as  an  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lect and  heart,  a  joint  product  of  the  whole  man,  intelligemtial 
and  sentient,  is  the  mainspring  and  father  of  all  the  graces. 
By  rendering  the  apprehensions  of  eternal  things  vivid  and 
tenacious,  tbjrough  ^em  it  impresses  the  affections  and  sen- 
sibilities, determines  the  will,  and  gov^md  the  conduct  and  life. 
In  reference  to  Grod  and  Divine  things,  faith  stands  for  sight, 
being  itself,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual  organ  of  inward  seeing ; 
and  what  seeing  is  to  those  that  walk  naturally,  faith  is  to 
those  that  walk  spiritually.  Faith  is  to  a(  man  in  his  naviga- 
tion for  eternity,  what  sight  is  in  the  daily  walks  of  life,  a 
look-out  and  guide.  Faith,  indeed,  may  be  called  the  soul's 
sense,  whereby  it  perceives  and  apprehends  spiritual  realities, 
just  as  the  eye.  is  the  bodily  sense  by  which  acquaintance  is 
made  with  what  is  visible ;  the  one  being  to  things  unseen 
and  eternal  what  the  other  is  to  the  seen  and  temporal.  The 
eye  is  the  inlet  of  the  soul  to  the  natural  world ;  faith  is  the 
inlet  of  the  soul  to  the  spiritual  world.  It  transmits,  so  to 
speak,  to  our  conscious  being  the  truths  of  Grod  and  eternity, 
heaven  and  hell,  eternal  life  and  eternal  death,  just  as  the 
eye  informs  the  mind  of  light  and  shade,  trees,  rocks,  hills, 
vales,  rills,  lakes,  and  seas,  and  moving  forms,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  human  face  divine.  It  is  faith  that  spans  the  great 
gulf  between  the  knawn  and  the  unknown,  the  visible  and  the 
invisible,  the  present  and  the  future,  with  a  bold  bridge  over 
whose  springing  arches  there  is  a  walking  to  and  fro  of  the 
faithful'soul,  like  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  Upon 
Jacob's  ladder.  Without  faith,  indeed,  as  deep  a  night  broods 
over  the  soul  and  its  pathway  into  eternity,  as  that  which 
hangs  like  a  pall  before  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  And  all  the 
torches  of  philosophy  and  reason  will  be  as  vain  to  enlighten 
it,  as  to  set  a  Drummoi>d  liglft  before  the  rayless  eyes  of  a 
man  that  has  lost  the  sense  of  seeing. 

Carvosso  sayd  in  his  Journal  at  one  place  :  "  The  Lord  this 
morning  shined  into  my  heart  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  gave 
me  to  see  what  is  implied  in  the  believer's  being  an  heir  of 
Grod,  and  a  joint  heir  with  Jesus  Christ.  Such  was  my  faith, 
I  could  easUy  claim  all  that  Grod  hath  in  earth  and  heaven  as 
my  own.  /  clearly  discover  it  is  bp  these  believing  views 
that  the  $oul  is  changed  from  glory  into  glory.  It  is  by  be- 
lieving,  or  by  faith,  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  true  nature 
and  emptiness  of  all  the  things  of  this  eWorld,  and  that  we  ^e 
they  were  never  ihtended  for  our  rest  or  our  portion.  By 
faith  we  see  that  at  last  a  smiling  or  a  frowning  world 
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amounti^  to  nothing^  we  see  the  soul's  wants,  and  miseries, 
and  cure ;  we  see  Chjrist  and  heaven  near ;  we  triumph  over  all 
our  foes,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  and  are  made  partakers 
of  the  Divine  nature.  This  is  what  man  lost  when  Adam 
fell.  But,  glory  be  to  Grod,  what  I  lost,  and  more  than  what  I 
lost  in  Adam,  is  purchased  for  me  again  by  tiie  precious 
blood  of  Christ ;  for  where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much  more 
abound.  So  that  it  clearly  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  are. not 
wanting  to  ourselves,  we  s^all  in  the  end^  through  the  super- 
abounding  grace  of  Q-od,  be  gainers  by  the  fall." 

.We  quote  again  in  order  to  show  by  comparison  hereaffer, 
the  forms  of  correspondence  between  uneducated  minds, 
taught  by  the  Spirit,  and  without  any  system  to  defend,  and 
the  minds  of  disciplined  thinking  men,  used  to  philosophy  and 
the  dogmas  of  the  schools.  '^I  see  more  and  more  clearly 
that  faith  is  the  root  from  -vi^hich  all  the  brandies  of  holiness 
grow.  Chriet  is  the  vine,  and  we  are  the  branches,  grafted 
into  Him  by  faith,  before  we  can  bring  forth  fruit.  As  a 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  so  we  cannot  bear  the  fruit 
of  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  &c., 
till  by  faith  we  are  unit^  to  Christ.  We  are  not  to  rank  faith 
among  the  other  graces,  but  to  account  it  tiie  foundation  X)f 
them  all.  Works  do  not  go  before  faith,  but  we  must  believe, 
in  order  to  work  aright.  This  is  the  work  of  Grod^  that  ye  be- 
lieve ;  and  having  given  us  the  power  to  believe.  He  justly  com- 
mands us  to  use  it ;  and  0,  what  a  damnation  does  not  the  sin- 
ner deserve  who  refuses  to  accept  pardon,  and  holiness,  and 
heaven,  on  terms  so  easy  !"  Faith,  he  mi^t  have  said  with- 
out paradox,  is  morality ^  is  salvation^ 

Talk  they  of  tnoralS)  O  thou  bleeding  Larobf 
The  sole  tdorality  is  ^ith  in  Thee ! — Cowper, 

At  a  still  later  period  in  his  long  warfare  with  sin  and  course 
of  faith,  this  goodf  man  sayls :  ^*  I  never  saw  so  much  included 
in  the  word  believing  as  I  do  now.  I  clearly  perceive  that 
were  I  for  a  moment  to  cease  believiiig,  I  ^ould  at  once  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  enemy  of  my  soul.  But,  I  bless  Grod^ 
whenever  the  adversary  attacks  me,  I  feel  a  power  to  look  to 
Jesus ;  and  I  find  his  name  d  strong  tower,  and  a  city  of  refi- 
uge,  and  a  place  of  triumph."  This  comprises  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  religion,  the  true.  Christian  philosophy  and  tac- 
tics for  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Christ.  There  is  no  way  to 
conduct  the  campaign  of  life  so  as  to  conquer,  but  through  faith 
in  Him  as  the  soul's  wisdom,  righteousness,  «anctifioation,  and 
redemption.  Carvosso  found  for  himself,  what  aU  other  devout 
minds  correspond  to  him  in,  that  we  must  cast  ourselves  upon 
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Christ  from  moment  to  moment,  by  a  self-perpetnating  act  of 
faith,  in  order  to  make  any  progress  in  the  Divine  life,  or  to 
come  off  victorious  in  any  of  our  conflicts  with  the  world,  the 
flesh,  or  the  devil.  The  first  great  act  of  faith  in  a  justifying 
Saviour,  may  establish,  and  give  us  ft  great  lift  in  religion. 
Bat  one  act  of  faith  will  not  do ;  faith  in  Christ  tnust  become 
our  inbreathed  life,  our  voluntary,  and  yet,  by  use,  our  involun- 
tary habit  and  nature.  As  we  cannot  live  by  one  inspiration 
or  breath,  but  must  keep  breathing  on,  and  drawing  the  elec- 
tric vital  fire  into  our  lungs,  together  with  the  air,- so  must  we 
be  momently  believing  on,  and  thereby^  drawing  into  our  souls 
the  Divine  fire  of  spiritual  life,  the  vitalizing  energy  of  God 
himself,  even  the  blessed  element  in  which  believers  live. 

After  fifty-six  years  spent  in  the  service  of  Q-od  and  stead- 
fast believing,  Carvosso  said,  ^  I  find  I  have  nothing  to  keep 
my  soul  in  motion  but  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Without 
this,  I  should  at  once  be  as  a  ship  becalmed.  When  Jesus  is 
our  peace,  strength,  righteousness,  food,  salvation,  and  our  all, 
we  are  penetrated  with  the  consciousness;  ^  Without  this  wo 
should  never  rest,  nor  ever  think  we  have  it  strong  enough. 
This  it  is  to  keep  the  faith. ^^  Most  wonderfully  did  he  keep 
the  faith,  '^hich  he  argues  for,  and  urges  thus,  in  a  letter, 
upon  othere ;  and  himself  enjoyed  the  presence  of  Christ  for 
sixty-four  years,  till  he  was  gathered  to  his  grave,  at  eighty- 
five,  as  a  shock  of  corn  fiilly  ripe  in  its'  season.  His  whole 
active  life-long  was  a  practical  realization  of  the  wondrous 
efficacy  of  faitii,  when,  .with  steadfast  tenacity  and  holy  fixed- 
ness of  purpose  to  obtain  the  blessing,  it  only  appropriates 
personally  the  Christian  promises,  which  are  to  such  a  soul  like 
wings  to  the  albatross,  or  the  great  propellers  to  an  Atlantic 
steamer. 

Now  to  this  there  is  a  remarkable  correspondence  in  the 
experience  of  the  distinguished  Lady  Maxwell,  to  whom  Car- 
vosso once  referred,  and  who  says  of  herself :  "  I  most  sensibly 
find,  it  is  only  by  a  momentary  f?iith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus 
that  I  am  kept  from  sin ;  and  that  my  soul  is  more  or  less 
vigorous,  as  I  live  by  faitii:  I  have  never  known  so  much  of 
the  nature  of  simple  faith,  and  of  its  unspeakable  value,  as 
since  I  have  tasted  of  the  pure  love  of  God :  by  it  hoW  has  my 
soul  been  upheld  in  the  midst  of  temptation  !  The  Lord  has 
taught  me  it  is  by  faith,  and  not  joy,  that  I  must  five.  He 
has  often  enabled  me  to  act  faith  on  Jesus  for  sanctification, 
even  in  the  absence  of  all  comfort.  This  has  diffused  a 
heaven  of  sweetness  through  my  soul,  and  brought  with  it  the 
powerful  witness  of  purity.  I  would  say  to  every  penitent, 
Believe,  aud  justification  is  yours ;  and  to  every  one  who  is 
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justified,  and  sees  his  want  of  sanotifioation,  Believe^  and  that 
blessing  is  yours  aiso,  I  find  a  lively  faith  in  constant  exercise 
to  secure  what  I  already  possess  of  grace,  ^Jid  keep  adding  to 
my  little  stock.  At  times  my  faith  for  sanctification  is  as 
strong  as  a  ca^le  fixed  to  an  immovable  rock,  and  as  plear  as 
the  sun  shining  at  noon-day."  How  correspondeat  is  this  to 
the  words  of  the  apostle  :  Which  hope  we  have  as  an  anchor 
of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  entereth  into 
that  within  the  veil,  whither  Jesus,  the  forerunner,  is  for  us 
entered }  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  believer's  walk  and  work,  {he 
well-spring  of  the  victorious  Christian's  living  and  acting, 
namely,  self-abjured,  and  Christ  always  apprehended  by  faith, 
Christ  ventured  upon  in  the  dark,  leaned  on  in  the  light,  fed 
upon  through  time,  trusted  for  eternity.  Walking  by  faith  is 
not,  as  i^me  have  objected,  an  unreasonable  venturing  without 
evidence,  nor  is  it  required  without  evidence,  not  without. the 
testimony  of  the  immutable  God.  Instead  of  being  unreasona- 
ble, it  is  the  highest  exercise  of  reason  itself  in  reliance  upon 
Him  who  cannot  lie,  of  whose  veracity, philosophy,  as  repre- 
sented in  her  noblest  son,  has  declared.  There  is  no.  demon- 
stration stronger  than  this.  Gob  hath  said  it.  It  is  to  believe 
evidence  for  its  author's  sake,  that  has  no  foundation  in  the 
senses,  or  the  mere  proofe  of  reason,  or  the  examples  of  the 
living.  It  is  to  take  God  at  his  word,  barely  becaii^e  it  is  his 
word ;  it  i^  reasonably  to  yield  the  reason  to  that,  as  its 
supreme  authority,  and  to  wi^  for  no  other  or  stronger  argu- 
ment than  this,  God  hath  said  it.  It  is  to  walk  and  work  on 
in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  obedience,  and  self-denial,  strongly 
magnetized  by  things  future  and  unseen,  for  the  reality  of 
which  we  have  no  proof  but  the  testimony  of  God,  and  for  the 
truth  of  that  testimony,  no  proof  but  our  own  deep  and  im- 
movable convictions  that  God  is  light  and  love,  and  truth 
itself,  and  therefore  can  neither  himself  mistake,  nor  lead 
another  astray.  ; .  , 

God's  promise  is  to  the  man  whose  habit  it  has  become  to 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  as  piuch  a  fixed  and  reliable 
verity,  as  the  absolute  truths  of  geometry  and  mathematics, 
or  the  experience  of  sense  that  fire  wul  bum  and  water 
drown. .  God's  Word  is  the  roCk  on  which  his  feet  rest 
securely,  not  to  be  washed  off  even  by  the  great  waves  of 
affiction,  for  by  that  he  is  made  sure,  however  appearances 
may  seem  now,  that  all  things  shall  work  together  fo^r  good  to 
them  that  love  God,  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  pur- 
pose. 
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This  testimony  of  Grod  is  the  ark-hull  of  our  hopes,  often, 
indeed,  almost  wrecked  above-board,  decks  swept,  shrouds 
broken,  yards  snapped,  sails  blown  away,  masts  gone,  but  the 
hull  sound,  never  sinking,  still  over-riding  the  waves,  though 
storm-beaten,  not  foundered  in  the  blasts  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  life.  We  believe  this  testimony  because  we  are  satisfied 
a  priori  that  God  is  good  and  true,  because  there  is  in  us  an 
abiding,  persuasion,  which  cannot  be  dhaken,  that  He  is  at  the 
helm  with  his  everlasting  arm  and  skill,  in  all  our  perilous 
navigation  through  time,  to  steer  us  safely  to  the  promised 
haven,  through  storm  and  calm,  in  the  deep  sea,  and  by  the  lee- 
shore,  if  we  do  but  quietly  leave  the  helm  and  all  its  manage- 
ment to  Him.  We  believe  all  tiiat  God  has  told  us  in  his 
Word  of  the  character  and  work  of  Christ,  and  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.  We  believe  it,  not  mainly  from  the  external  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  but  from 
our  own  internal  apprehensions  of  the  siame,  and  correspondence 
thereto.  Through  grace  we  have  ventured  our  all  on  that  tes- 
timony ;  and  do  we  not  know  whom  we  have  trusted,  and  are 
persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  we  have  com- 
mitted to  him  ?  And  can  :we  not,  as  believers,  testify  to  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ?  For  though  none  of  these  assu- 
rances are  certified  to  sense,  or  derived  by  the  natural  judg- 
ment, taking  things  as  they  appear,  yet  having  evidence  that 
God  has  ^ven  eertain  pledges  to  faith,  we  are  satisfied,  we 
believe  ;  and  there  we  rest^  God's  own  Word,  either  expressed 
or  implied,  being  better  than  eyes  :  Whonij  having'  not  seen,  ye 
love  ;  in  whonij  though  now  ye  see  him  noty  ^et  believing^  ye 
rejoice  with  Joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

It  is  then  faith,  not  sight,  that  lays  the  foundation  of  this 
joy;  and  it  is  a  dispensation  of  faith,  not  of  sights  that  all  men 
are  under,  and  must  be  under^  all,  their  life  here.  For  before 
the  open  vision  of  the  future  state — open  in  comparison  with 
the  circumscribed  and  dim  view  of  things  in  this-— and  prepa- 
ratory to  it,  it  is  but  reasonable  and  fit,  that  there  should  be 
a  doubtful  and  cloudy  state  of  pjrobation,  for  the  trial  of  virtue, 
and  the  exercise  and  streiigthening  of  faith.  As  there  could 
have  been  no  Hercules,  had  there  not  beenmonstei^s  to  subdue, 
so  it  is  a  saying  substantially  of  Cudworth,  were  there  no 
such  difficulties  to  encounter  with,  no  puzzles  and  entangle- 
ments of  things,  no  temptations  and  trials  to  assault  us,  virtue 
would  grow  languid,  and  that  excellent  ^ace^of  faitji  want 
due  occasions  and  objects  ta  exercise  itself  upon.  Here  have 
we,  then,  the  reason  for  such  a  state  bf  things;  and  this  world 
is  as  a  stage  erected  for  the  acting  and  inuring  of  virtue,  the 
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Free  Academy,  as  it  were,  for  tlie  rudiments  of  an  education  for 
eternity,  where  the  great  lesson  all  are  learning  is,  how  to  live 
by  faith,  not  by  sight.  The  Christian  scholar's  joy,  therefore, 
in  this  school  of  life,  is  always  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  perfectness  with  which  he  learns  and  practices  this  great 
lesson.  It  is  according  to  his  faith,  not  to  his  seeing  ;  and 
until  this  lesson  be  learned  by  heart,  there  is  no  happiness  here 
for  any  man ;  since  to  the  natural  eye,  to  the  eye  of  unassisted 
reason,  not  borrowing  the  glass  of  faith,  the  horizon  of  this 
world,  with  all  its  sin  and  misery^  and  strangejnequalities,  and 
the  ill-understood  economy  of  Providence  in  it,  seems  gloomily 
black  and  lowering. 

The  solemn  drama  of  human  life,  from  the  most  commanding 
point  of  view  wfe'  can  obtain  witiiout  faith,  is  awfully  mys- 
terious and  inexplicable,  full  of  strange  turns  and  difficulties, 
of  hidden  passages,  labyrinthine  mazes,  confused  and  intri- 
cate cross-rows,  and  cross-purposes,  puzzling  knots,  and  com- 
plicated ravclings,  unfinished  plots,  and  unsolved  enigmas ; 
which,  work  at  them  as  we  may,  we  can  never  find  out  by 
sense  and  unassisted  reason  merely,  beoaiise  they  were  never 
meant  by  Providence  to  be  so  revealed.  .  When,  therefore,  we 
attempt  to  scan  minutely  the  wide  panorama  of  life  with  the 
naked  eye,  we  find  it  hung  with  dismal  drapery  of  gloom ;  and 
we  are  always  disappointed  and  baffled. 

"We  must  occtipy  a  far  higher  post  of  observation  than  is  ever 
gained  in  our  present  state,  before  we  can  get  anything  like 
an  all-embracing  view  qf  the  complicated  and  changing  scene 
of  mortal  existence. 

'  When  at  MolokAi,  one  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  we  were 
very  much  struck  with  the  analogy  derived  to  us,  from  observ- 
ing the  coral  reef  with  which  that  island  is  widely  surrounded 
far  out  to  soa.  '  When  we  stood  on  the  shore,  on  a  level  with 
the  reef,  and  looked  away  off  seaward,  over  the  placid  water  with 
which  it  was  all  covered,  like  a  vast  lagoon,  we  could  not  tell 
what  were  its  dimensions  or  limits,  where  there  was  deep  wa- 
ter, or  where  it  Was  shoal.  But  when  we  climbed  a.  steep 
mountain  two  thousand  feet,  and  looked  down  from  that  com- 
manding elevation  upon  the  wide, reef,  and  the  still  widbr 
boundless  ocean  all  around,  it  we^s  theti  that  we  could  see 
clearly  where  the  reef  began  and  where  it  ended ;  where  the 
water  upon  it  was  deep,  and  where  it  was  shalbw  ;  where  the 
surf  broke,  and  where  the  blue  sea-line  began ;  and  we  could 
distinguish  even  the  different  hues  of  separate  fields  of  coral, 
and  the  outlines  -thereof  below  the  surface,  through  the  differ- 
ent shades  of  the  water  in  which  it  was  all  hid.  Just  so  in  a 
whale  ship  at  sea,  liie  nian  at  the  main-topmast  head  is  always 
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the  first  to  discover  when  the  ship  is  entering  shoal  water, 
from  a  change  in  tha  color  or  shade  of  ihe  all-surrounding  fluid, 
only  discoverable  at  first  from  that  great  height.  And  in  illus- 
tration of  the  same  it  may  be  added  that  once,  on  a  calm,  clear 
day,  when  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  on  the  top  of  the  Rock  of  Gribraltar^  we  recollect 
seeing,  at  it»  base,  some  Genoese  fishermen  dragging  their 
nets,  and  exposing  their  persons  in  the  water',  all  unaware  of 
the  dangerous  vicinity  of  three  huge  prowling  sharks,' which 
could  be  seen  with  wonderful  clearness  through  our  spy-glass, 
swimming  around  the  rocks  underneath,,  and  seeming  to  us 
every  moment  as  if  they  would  dart  up  and  seize  the  unsus- 
pecting, fishermto. 

Now,  the  spiritual  lesson  We  learned  from  all  wi^s  this,  that 
in  order  to  have  a  just  view  of  the  trials^  and  temptations,  and 
perils  of  probation ;  of  the  points  6i  safety  and  of  danger,  and 
the  limits  of  each,  and  the  lines  where  they  meqt,  and  the  gra- 
cious providences  that  are  ever  stepping  between  us  and  de- 
struction, we  mijst  stand  on  the  eminence  of  Mount  Zion  above. 
From  the  top  of  some  commanding  cliff  in  eternity^  and  by 
Heaven's  own  light,  we  must  be.  able  to  look  backward  over 
the  laroubled  sea  of  this  life,  find  onward  upon  tlie  calm  ocean 
of  eternity  into  which  it  has  passed,  before  we  can  judge  just- 
ly of  its  hardships  and  encounters,  and  the  meaning  of  them, 
or  perceive  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  our  often  miraculous 
deliverances,  or  estimate  aright  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the 
Divine  providential  Pilot  that  never  quits  our  helm.  -  Must  we 
not,  then,  quietly  leave  the  management  of  these  precious  barks 
of  immortality  ta  infinite  Wisdom  and  liove,  navigating  by 
faith  alone,  and  ever  singing  as  we.  glide  or  dash  along  by 
quicksand  and  breakers :-:—  ^     .  ' . 

A  thonsand  deaths  I  daily  'scape^ 

I  pass  by  many-  a  pit ; 

I  sail  by  many  dreadful  rocks       ■* 

Where  others  have  been  split ; 

My  vessel  would  be  lost, 

In  spite  of  all  my  care, 

Did  not  the  Holy  Ghost 

Himself  vouchsafe  to  steer. 

Then  I,  through  all  my  voyage,  will 

Depend  upon  my  Steersman's  skill. 

What  else  can  we  do,  when  the  unknown  future  to  which 
we  are  bound  is  to  all  men  what  the  equatorial  coast  of  the 
Brazils  is  to  the  mariner  who  makes  his  land-fall  just  at  night,, 
in  the  rain  and  howling  wind,  and  sees  the  dark  clouds  gatiher- 
ing  heavier  and  blapker,  and  the  lurid  lightnings  flashing  with 
louder  thunder  over  those  vast  regions  before  Mm,  somewhere 
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in  the  deep  shades  ,of  which  he  is  to  find  a  port  ?  We  must 
wait,  then,  till  the  moi'ning  of  the  resurrection  for  the  clouds 
to  clear  away  and  the  sun  to  «hine;  sailing,  meanwhile,  by 
faith's  chronomoter,  just  as  that  navigator  must  lay  to  and  stand 
ofF,  or  go  sounding,  on  his  dim  and  perilous  way,  by  lead  and 
line,  till  the  night  and  storm  are  past,  and  sunlight  opens  to 
him  such  a  tract  of  tropical  luxuriaticy  and  wealth  of  nature 
as  there  is  not  in  the  world  another,  cursed  only  by  slavery 
and  the  Man-of-Siu.  . 

Now,  notwithstanding  that  Grod  maketh  thick  darkness  his 
pavilion,  and  clouds  are  round  about  his  throne,  his  way  in 
the  sea,  his  .path  in  the  great  waters,  his  footsteps  not  known; 
still  faith  believes,  by  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  God  is  light, 
and  love,  and  truth  itself ;  aiid  not  that  only,  but  faith  be- 
lieves, also. 

Thai  every  cloud  which  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love. 

And  when  faith  is  vivid  and  strong  in  this,  the  mysteries  of  the 
present  lifej  the  afflictioi^s  of  the  good,  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  the  permission  of  evil,  the  temptations  of  Satan,  the 
long  reign  of  sin,  the  apparent  injustice  and  inequality  of 
many  things  here,  do  not  distress  us  nor  impair  our  confidence. 
But  let  a  film  grow  across  the  eye  of  faith,  let  there  ensue 
amaurosis  of  the  spirit;ual  sight,  let  gutta  serena  fall  upon  the 
organ  of  inward  seeing,  that  invisible  optic  nerVe,  on  whose 
retina  are  painted  in.  miniature,  or  <?learly  foreshadowed,  the 
images  and  truths  of  the  world  to  come ;  let  the  vision  of 
eternal  realities  become  dim,  ^s  it  always  does  when  we  relax 
at  all  in  prayer  and  watchfulness ;  let  us  begin  to  walk  by 
sight,  not  by  faith,  theh  we  are  troubled,  then  the  inequalities 
of  this  life  perplei  us  ;  then  clouds  settle  upon  the  world  and 
involving  night;  then  the  sUn  is  eclipsed,  and  the  moon  and 
stars  withdraw,  their  light ;  then  no  glory  gilds  the  sacred 
page,  but  the  book  of  nature  and  the  book  of  ^ace  are  alike 
obscure,  and  the  soul's  horizon  is  skirted  with  a  curtain  of 
gloom  ;  then  we  cannot  justify  the  ways  of  Grod  to  man ;  like 
Asaph,  we  think  to  know  this,  but  it  is  too  painful  for  us,  and 
we  almost  fall  over  the  precipice  of  unbelievmg  doubts  and  dis- 
trust of  Grod's  wisdom  and  goodness.  Just  then  it  is  in  the 
experience  of  the  believer,  through  grace,  as  portrayed  in  one 
of  the  religious  sonnets  by  Professor  Upham : 

That  faith  returns  and  takes  me  by  the  hand, 
And  now  the  valleys  rise,  the  mountains  fall. 
Welcome  the  stormy  sea,  the  dangerous  land ! 
With  faith  to  aid  me,  I  «an  conquer  all.  .      ' 
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Faith  lays  her  hand  upon  the  lion's  mane ; 
Faith  fearless  walks  within  the  serpent's  den ;  ^ 

Faith  Ffnilesamid  her  children  round  her  slain ; 
'  When  worlds  are  bnrninEr,  cries,  unmoved,  Amen. 
Yes,  1  am  up,  far  upward  on  the  wing ; 
The  withered  arm  is  strong,  the  broken  heart  doth  sing. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  even  so  great  a.  mind  as  John  Foster's, 
with  its  natural  melancholy  and  thoughtful  turn,  and  his  re- 
ligious faith,  not  of  that  child-like  and  yet^  energetic,  all-con- 
quering'character  which  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  undoubted- 
ly would,  had  he  been  a  more  fervent  wrestler  in  prayer, — it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  speaks  of  the  scene  of  human  existence  as 
a  most  mysteriously  awful  economy,  overspread  by*  a  lurid 
and  dreadful  lAiade.  It  is  ialways  so  to  the  bye  of  sense,  but 
it  is  not  so  to  the  soul.  When  faitii  is  in  vivid  exercise.  To 
the  ^eat  Eijglish  Baptist,  when  faith  was  Idw,  it  was  cloud 
pursuing  cloud,  forest  after  forest,  Alps  upon  Alp§.  *'  It  is  in 
vain,"  he  tells  his  friend,  in  sadness,  "  to  declaim  against  scep- 
ticism. I  feel  with  an  emphasis  of  conviqtion,  wonder,  and 
regret,  that  all  things  are  almost  enveloped  in  shade,  that  thes 
number  of  things  to  which  certainty  belongs  is  small,  that 
many  things  are  covered  with  thiclcest  darkness ;  I  hope  to  en- 
joy tiie  sunshine  of  the  other  world."  Ah !  how  much  more 
of  it  he  might  have  enjoyed  here,  as  by  glorious,  soul-cheering 
mirage,  looming  up  from  that  distant  world,  had  hi&  been  a 
man  of  stronger  faith,  and  more  in  the  habit,  whilie  not  seeing, 
yet  of  believing.  ^ 

How  much  more  to-be  desired  for  its  power  of  giving  content 
and  making  happy,  is  the  simjple  faith  of  many  a  private  Chris- 
tian like  Carvosso,of  far  lessreach  of  mind  and  power  of  thought 
than  that  great  writer,  who,  doubtless,  is  wondering  now  in  the 
other  world,  that  he  could  have  been  so  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
here,  seeing  so  many  things  cleared  up  in  eternal  day,  which 
in  this  life  were  involved  in  night.  Blessed  are  those  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.  The  only  secret  of  happiness 
here,  for  great  minds  as  well  as  small,  is  strong  faith,  laying  the 
foundation  for,  and  giving  birth  to,  strong  love  ;  in  other  words, 
faith  working  by  love,  .  Hence  we  hear  such  a  man  as  Baxter, 
in  his  old  age,  when  reviewing  his  life  and  putting  down  notes 
of  it  for  his  friends,  say,  what,  in  this  table  of  correspondencies, 
may  well  serve  as  an  offset  and  corrective  to  Foster's  melan- 
choly doubtings — "  I  was  forced  to  take  notice  that  our  belief 
of  th^  truth  of  God  and  of  the  life  to  come  is  the  sprinjg  of  all 
grace ;  and  with  which  it  rises  or  falls,  flourishes  br  decays,  is 
actuated  or  stands  still ;  and  that  there  is  more  of  this  secret 
unbelief  at  the  bottom,  them  most  of  us  are  aware  of ;  and  that 
our  love  of  the  world,  our  boldness  in  sin,  our  neglect  of  duty, 
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are  caused  hence.  I  easily  observed  in  myself,  that,  if  at  any 
time,  Satan,  more  than  at  othet  times,  weakened  my  belief  of. 
Scripture  and  of  the  life  to  come,  my  zeal  in  every  religious 
duty  abated  with  it,  and  I  grew  more  indifferent  in  religion 
than  before.  But  when  faith  tevived^  then  none  of  the  parts 
or  concerns  of  religion  seemed  small ;  then  man  seemed  no- 
thing, the  world  a  shadow,  and  God  was  all.  I  must  profess, 
for  my  part,  that  when  my  belief  of  things  eternal  and  of  the 
Scriptures  is  the  most  clear  an4  firm,  all  goeth  accordingly  in 
my  soul,  and  all  temptations  to  sinful  compliances,  \^orldliness, 
or  flesh-pleasing,  d,o  signify  worse  to  me  tiian  an  invitation  to 
the  stocks  or  bedlam  ;  and  no  petition  seemeth  more  necessary 
than.  Lord,  increase  our  faith;  help  thou  my  unbelief.  Had 
I  all  the  riches  of  the  world,  how  gladly  would  I  give  them  for 
a  fuller  knowledge,  belief,  and  love  of  God  and  everlasting 
glory!" 

This  most  instructive  review,  and  the  difference  in  Baxter's 
experience  when  young  and  when  old,  brings  to  mind  an  illus- 
tration of  the  workings  of  faith  suggested  on  the  sea,  while 
we  were  observing  the  experience  of  a  young  ship-master.  In 
first  navigating  a  ship  by  chronometer  and  lunars,  until  he  has 
learned  to  live  by  faith  in  his  observations,  and  the  few  figures 
he  makes  daily  on  his  slate  by  help  of  tables  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  you  will  find  him  uneasy,  doubtful,  anxious,  and  he 
will  work  his  longitude  oyer  and  over  again,  though  sure  there 
is  no  mistake  ;  so' hard  is  it  practically  to  live  upon  faith,  faith 
in  that  which  is  un^en,  and  for  which  w6  have  no  evidence  of 
the  senses,  until  a  habit  is  formed  ;  so, strange  is  it  to  be  steer- 
ing onej's  way  strfeiight  over  the  trackless  ocean,  without  any 
way-marks,  or  sign-posts,  or  mile-stones,  or  anything  whereby 
we  can  see  that  we  are  right  or  wrong,  tt  is  not  until  a  cap- 
tain has  made  two  or  three  gopd  land-falls,  at  wide  intervals, 
and  just  according  to  his  calculations;  that  living  by  faith  in  his 
chronometer,  and  observations,  and  the  results  upon  his  slate, 
begins  to  come  easy.  Even  so,  We  thought,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  it  is  the  experienced  Christian  only  that  can  live  per- 
fectly the  life  of  faith.  Whatever  b6  his  theory  respecting  the 
provisions  of  the  Gospel,  use,  after  all,  the  use  of  faith,  its  ex- 
periinental  exercise,  must  have  practically  convinced  him  of  the 
reliability  of  things  unseen  and  eternal,  before  it  can  become 
the  habit  of  his  mind  ^o  navigate  confidently  the  ocean  of  life, 
ihdependeiXt  of  sense. 

The  promises  are  to  a  Christian  vbyager's  faith,  what  "  life- 
lines" are  to  the  sailor,  for  him  to  hold  by  to  the.  yard  when 
reefing  or  taJcing  in  sail,  and  to  keep  him  from  falling  off.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  many  ships'  yards  are  without  this  stay  for  ex- 
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posed  seamen)  by  reason  of  which,  many  a  poor  fellow  in  a 
storm  is  shaken  off,  that  might  have  clung  to  the  life-lipe  had 
it  only  been  at  hand  in  its  place.  In  like  manner  do  men 
sometimes  attempt  the  course  of  a  Christian,  and  go  sailing 
over  the  troubled  sea  of  life  without  being  provided  with  the 
promises,  without  having  learned  how^  or  having  them  by,  hid- 
den in  thedr  hearts  and  memory,  to  use  and  cling  to  in  a  storm. 
In  good  weather  and  oifdinary  times  they  get  along  without 
them,  and  do  not  feel  the  want*  But-  let'  a  storm  arise,  the 
wind  blow  fiercely,  the  sails  be  flapping^  then  it  is  they  want 
the  lifei-lines,  and  are  distressed  and  lost,  without  them. 
Yea,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  oldest  and  lyiost  experienced 
Christian  to  live  without  a  constant  clinging  to  the  promises  ; 
still  less  is  it  for  younger  and'  more  recent  pilgrims.  Like  a 
young  sailor-boy,  they  must  hold  fast  to  the  life-lines  of  God's 
Word,  or  they  are  sure  to  fall. 

There  is  an  effect  produced  upon.  Christian  character  by  ex- 
perience and  age,  by  a  long  habit  of  faith,  like  the  change  that 
is  wrought  upon  a  portrait  by  time  and  smoke,  which  the 
painters  call  toneing.  Just  as  it  gives  a  rich  mellow  shading 
which  no  art  of  the  pencil  can  equed,  or  even  imitate,  so  does 
tiiue  give  an  inimitable  hue  and  tone  to  the  piety  of  a  growing 
Christian,  which  qo  recent  experience  in  religion,  however 
refreshing  and  remarkable,  can  ever  compare  with.  There 
will  be  a  depth  of  coloring  and  richness  to  his  faith,  as  well  as 
strength  and  durability,  and  there  will  be  a  true  humility  and 
completeness  of  character  which  the  beginner  in  the  Christian 
life  IS  usually  a  stranger  to.  When  true  believers,  then,  find 
themselves  often  wondering,  jus  who>  sometimes  does  not  ?  that 
they  do  not  at  once  come  into  full  possession  of  the  spiritual 
graces  and  virtues  they  have  set  themselves  to  desire  and  seek 
after,  they  forget  that  the  javages  of  sin  in  pur  nature  can  be 
repaired  only  by  degrees.  They  forget  that  man  can  return  to 
Eden  and  innocence  only  by  retracing,  step  by  step,  all  the  way 
whereby  he  came  out  from  thence.  Each  evil  act  that  has 
been  conunitted,  each  evil  word  spoken,  each  evil  thought  or 
feeling  indulged,  when  truly  repented  of,  may  J)y  the  blood  of 
Christ  bo  blotted  out,  so  as  ho  longer  to  appear  as  a  witness 
and  accuser  demanding  our  condemnation.  But  every  such 
act,  and  word,  and  thought,  or  feeling,  Jias  left  behind  a  strength 
of  evil  inclination,  which  can  only  be  neutrali2;ed  and  expelled 
by  the  sanctifying  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  taking  the  things 
of  Christ  and  showing  them  to  us,  and  tiiereby  forming  a  holy 
habit  of  mind  just  t^  contrary  oif  thai  we  are  striving  to  ^et 
rid  of.  To  be  utterly  eradicated,  the  inclination  to  evil  must 
be  gradually  counteracted  by  the  overmastering  energy  of  a 
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holy  will,  first  induced  by  faith,  and  invigortited  and  rein- 
forced daily  by  Christ  himself,  iu  answer  to  prayer. 

This  point  is  admirably  argtied  with  the  struggling,  panting 
souly  in  a  few  verses  of  great  simplicity,  from,  the  German  or 
Tholuck.         y^  ,    ' 

'    "  Complainest  thoa  of  the  lime  it  takes 

For  sinners  sanctity  to  learn  ?" 
"  Aye,  this  pdor  heart  hope  eft  forsakes, 
s  That  e*er  on  earth  fiich  Miss  'twill  earn.'* 

'*Bat  each  great  work  of  human  power 

Itequires,  you  know,  full  many  an  hour ; 

And  what  work  more  of  mighj:  partakes, 

Than  when  our  God  new  men  creates  t  • 

Now  did  the  world  six  days  require 

For  its  fprmation  by  our  Sire,     , 
,  Why  such  a  wonder  in  thy  ears. 

If  to  thy  KEyr-BiRTH  He  use  tears  ?" 

With  most  beBevexs  it  is,  indeed,  only  affcer  years  of  school- 
ing by  trial,  or  slow^  formation,  in  the  chrysalis  of  transition 
from  the  law  to  Christ,  that  the  heart  learns  perfectly  the  les- 
son of  faith,  and  at  length  comes  forth  from  its  long  Aurelian 
period  of  discipline  to  the  true  and  joyous  use  of  its  regenerated 
faculties,  Jike  another  i^ature  of  love  and  light  through  and 
through,  having  no  part  dark:  Some,  attain  to  this  ^ype  of 
completeness,  joyful  assurance,  and  ememcipation  from  self  and 
legal  bondage  much  earlier  in  their  course  than  others,  and 
blessed  are  they.  But  there  i^  no  doubt  it  might  be  Arrived  at 
by  all  far  sooner  than  it  is,  through  the  power  of  faith  in  con- 
nection with  the  discipline  of  habit. 

In  this  law  of  habit  lies  the  real  secret  of  a  Christian's  spir- 
itual progress.  The  pHnciple  of  reliance  on  Grod  begins  in  the 
soul  instantaneously  with  regeneration,  but  practical  habits  of 
reliance  ara  not  to  be  formed  at  oncQ.  So  a  man  may  have  a 
principle  of  submission,  the  seed-grace  of  resignation,  sown  in 
his  soul,  which  is  the  beginning  of  his  religion,  but  the  virtual 
habit  of  uniform  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will,  a^  signified 
in  Scripture  and  providence,  is  the  fruit,  and,  by  our  own  na- 
ture, it  is  a  thing  of  time  and  discipline,  of  gradual,  not  in- 
stantaneous growth.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  the  formation  of 
religious  character,  in  a  man's,  efforts  to  get  inured  to,  and  be- 
come welded  with  the  temper  and  virtues  of  a  child  of  Grod, 
and  in  the  steadfast  Christian's  earnest  aspiration  and  pursuit 
after  eminent  holiness.  Bis  reaching  forth  unto  the  state  of  as- 
surknce,  and  his  earnest  strife  for  ih^  blessing  of  pure  and  con- 
stant love ;  in  all  this  we  have  the  co-efficient  help  of  our 
Creator  Jesus,  through  the  j)lastic  nature  of  which  He  has 
made  us  mouldable  by  habit. 

Those  who  intelligently  aimt  with  hope  at  the  highest  per- 
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sonal  exemplifioatioii  of  koliiiess  possible  in  the  present  life^  do 
it  on  this  ground,  and  bearing  all  this  in  mind.  Their  hope 
is'in  the  Saviour  only,  appreheiided  by  faith,  and  carrying  them 
forward  from  strength  to  strength,  and  victory  to  victory,  by 
the  law  of  habit.  They  have  learned  this  as  the  practical  ra- 
tionale of  holiness,  that  let  earnest  Christians  only  use  them- 
selves a  while  to  faith,  watchfulness,  self-denial,  prayerfulness, 
exercise  of  their  gifts,  and  zealous  activity  in  doing  good, 
distributing  alms,  reproving  sin,-  wanpng  the  wicked,  comfort- 
ing the  dfflicted  and  sorrowful,  disseminating,  and  applying 
truth ;  let  them  but  perseveringly  endeavor  to  inure  themselves 
to  all  this,'  relying  upon  Ghi^ist,  and  by  virtue  of  our  inherent 
constitution,  even  the  ordinance  of  G-pd  himselfrin  the  great  law 
of  habit,  they  find  a  blessed  co-operation  that  insures,  and  is 
as  bond  and  mortgage  for  success.  Every  repetition  iof  benev- 
olent and  devout  feeling  and  well-doing,  every  act  of  love  to- 
ward Grod  or  man,  will  be'  a  round  in  the  ladder  Whereby  the 
soul  is  climbing  upward,  and  it  will  strengthen  the  principle 
from  which  that  ascending  m6ven>ent  sjJring^  and  make  the 
next  acting  of  it  the^esisier^  it  will  add  so  much  fuel  to  the 
holy  fire  within,  of  which  those  acts  are  but  the  radiated  heat 
without,  and  it  will  keep  reacting  in  this  benign  way  Upon  the 
moral  agent,  like  the  fly-wheel  in  machinery,  as.  long  as  he 
shall  keep  up  the  good  hJabit,  to  confirm  him  in  his  holy  course, 
and  propel  him,  as  with  wings,  to  the  goal ;  until  at  length, 
here  or  hereafter,  he  shall  become  unalterably  fixed  in  his 
course  of  obedience ;  and  by  the  grace  of  God,  in  alliance  with 
his  holy  habits,  temptation  shall  no  niore  make  him  swerve 
fit)m  duty,  or  deviate  from  the  Divine  providential  track,  than 
it  will  turn  the  stars  fr:om  their  courses. 

"When,  for  instance,,  the  act  of  fiaith  in  Christy  as  our 
wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption,  has 
been  so  often  repeated  as  to  be  ripened  into  a  habit ;  and-when 
faith  becomes  the  uniform  disposition  or  state  of  the  soul,  it 
will  secure  to  that  soul  a  constant  participation  in  all  the  bless- 
.  ings  of  the  covenant  of'  redemption.'  It  is  within  the  scope  of 
faith,  when  constant,  yea,  this  is  its  province,  this^  its  victory, 
to  prevent  all  sin  cmd  make  the  soul  stead&st,  immovable,  al- 
ways abqunding  in  the  wprk  of  tiie  Lord.  This  habitual  re- 
liance on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  setting  Him  always  be- 
fore us  by  faith,  is  the  perfection  of  all  wisdom ;  it  is  the  Ulti- 
ma Thule  t)f  practical  discovery  in  religion ;  it  19  the  key,  and 
the  safe,  and  the  safe-guard  of  all  Christian  excellence.  *I!he 
truly  devout,  man  of  faith,  cautious  and  self-distrustfiit  as  he 
has  learned  to  be,  does  sometimes  humbly  e^ult,  and  his  soul 
swells  with  gratitude  at  the  indications  he  is  perpiitted  to  sea. 
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in  the  augmenting  force  and  oonstanoy  of  his  holy  habits,  the 
cleamesi^  and  strength  of  his  apprehensivQ  faith,  that  he  is 
planted  immovably,  as  a  tree  of  righteousness,  in  the  garden  of 
Grod.  He  feels  this  confirmed  habit  of  holiness  as  tiie  grasp 
of  the  great  hand  of  the  Almighty  upon  him,  which  will  nchrer 
let  him  go.  From  the  advanced  stage  in  his  experiencfe  of  0911- 
st€Lnt  faith,  and  consequent  habitual  serenity  and  holy  living, 
to  which, it  will  hereafter  be  fou^d,  in  the  church  of  the  future, 
that  the  Christian  may  arrive  much  oftener  than  he  has  done 
heretofore  in  the  present  life ;  from  this  point  of  observation, 
through  the  grace  of  Christ,  he  looks  out  with  firmness  and 
joy  upcm  the  ocean  of  iliturity,  and  say^s  with  .holy  confidence, 
as  a  gre&t  and  good  man  once  did,  "  I  carry  the  eternal  mark 
upon  me  that  I  belong  to  God  ;  and  I  am  rea^y  to  go  to  any 
world  to  which  He  shall  be  pleased  to  transmit  me,  certain 
that  everywhere,  in  height  or  depth,  he  will  acknowledge  me 
forever.  V 

It  is  not  that  a  habit  of  holiness,  formed  through  .the  help 
of  Christ,  realized  by  faith,  of  itself  merits  heaven,  or  lays  any 
claim  to  the  Divine  favor.  By  no  means ;  but  it  shows  heav- 
en begun  in  the  soul,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  special  favor  of 
Grod  when  faith  ani  holiness,  under  the  Divine  discipline,  have 
thus  ripened  into  a  habit ;  and  we  may  rationfitlly  expect  that 
such  a  soul  will  enjoy  0od  and  dwell  in  his  presence- forever, 
assimilation  of  charaqter,  the  great  end  of  his  wise  ratio  dis- 
cipUnaB  having  hegun  here.  Life,  said  Henry  Mowes,.  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Reformed  Grerman  Evangelism,,  is  d  tutelage  un- 
der -Christ ;  sacrifice  and  self-renunciation  are  the  lessons  the 
Master  appoints ;  inward  strength  and  tranquillity  the  rewards 
we  shall  have  token  all  is  borne. 

How  plainly  now  is  faith  the  only  key  to  tiiis  true  Christ^ 
ian  "Atfxrjifig  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-renunciation;  and  how 
necessarily  is  it  a  hidden  lif<^  to  the  uninitiated ;  hidden  in  its 
cause  and  its  end,  and  hidden  as  to  any  proper  appreciation 
of  its  symptoms  and  phenomena.  What  knowledge  has  the 
Vorld  of  the  secret  of  that  victory  whi6h  overcometh  the  world, 
even  faith  ?  What  sympathy  or  correspondence  has  the  world 
with  the  motions  and  pulses  of  spiritual  life,  thdt  'beat  in  the 
bosom  of  a  jnan  of  Grod?  No  more  them  most  of  the  stupid, 
sensual  monks  in  Luther's  convent  at  Erfutth  had  witii  the 
grief  and  strife  of  the  reformer's  mind  under  a  sense  of  sin  and 
desire  for  holiness,  and  his  warfare  with  self,  and  vain  efforts 
at  keeping  the  law,  and  his  agony  for  deliverance  long  before 
he  found  a  Saviour.  What  acquaintance,  too,  has  the  World 
with  the  spiritual  joys  and  tiriumphs  of  the  man  of  faith  ?  or 
what  knowledge  of  his  inward  conflicts,  trials,  and  tempta- 
tions ?    TJxere,  in  Cowper's  own  sweet  words,  who  knew, 
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There,  UQfatigned, 
His  fervent  spirit  labors.    There  he  fights,        -      , 
And  there  obtains  fresh  trimnphs  o'er  himself, 
And  never-witherii^  wreaths,  compared  with  which, 
The  laurels  that  a  Caesar  reaps  are  weeds. 
Perhaps  the  self-approving,  hanghty  world, 
That  as  ihe  sweeps  him  with  her  rastling  silks, 
Scarce  deigna  to  notice  him,  or  if  she  see, 
Deems  him  a  cipher  in  the  works  of  God,  ^ 

Receives  advantage  from  his  noiseless'^ hours, 
Of  what  she  little  dreams.    Pei-haps  she 'owes 
He^  sunshine  and  her  rain,  her  hlooming  spring, 
Aqd  plenteous  hajrvest,  to  the  prayer  he  makes. 
When,  Isaac-like,,  the  solitary  saiiat 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  tit  eventide,     •    •      " 
And  thinks  on  her  who  thinks  not  of  herself. 


*  In  the  present  period  of  outward  activity  and  the  Socialism 
of  Christianity,  we  sometimes  fear  that  Cowper's  i'aoe  of  solu 
tury  -saints  is  growing  thin  ;  the  race  of  which  each  may  say, 
like  Pdul,  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong;  and  of  whom 
as  a  class,  the  proper  motto  is,  Impotent  in  self — Omnipotent 
in  Christ ;  despised  often  by  man,  but  prevalent  with  the  Al- 
mighty :  by  union  with  Christ  they  Stand ;  divided  they  fall. 
Only  let  the  ranks  of  tl\ese  singular  hon-confbnhists  to  the 
world  be  largely  recruited ;  let  the  whole  church  militant  be 
of  their  nlimber,  in  realized  union  with  Christ,  and  how 
soon  would  the  whole  world  be  in  their  wake,  walking,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  by  faith  and  by  sight,  even  by  faith  in  a 
spiritual  Christiariity,  thus  convincingly  exhibited  before  tl^eir 
eyes  in  the  holy  living  of  its  professors  by  virtue  of  real  union 
with  their  invisible  Head.  Th6  prayer  of  our  Saviour  would 
then  be  fulfilled,  that  they  allmay  be  one,  qs  thou.  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  arid  hast  loved  them 
as  thou  hast  loved  me :  as  if  it  were  by  reason  of  the  present 
want  of  oneness  in  Christiaiis  '^ith*  the  Father  and  with  Christ, 
in  other  words,  the  known  unlikeness  of  the  church  to  its  great 
Head,  ihat  the  world  does  not  believe.  Becaijse  there  is  so 
poor  a  representation  of  Christ  in  the  common  Christian  life 
and  sentiments.  Let  the  Saviour  be  exhibited  more  fairly  in 
the  characters  and  lives  of  his  people,  let  the  practical  union 
here  prayed  for  be  once  Realized,  and  infidelity  would  cease, 
opposition  to  the  gospel  could  not  be  maintained,  but  every- 
where men  would .  be  becoming  Christians.  It  is  so  partially, 
in  local  revivals,  wten  the  life  of  Christ  is  acted  out  by  his 
followers,  and  their  union  with  him  is  made  apparent.  It 
would  be  so.  generally,  were  the  faith  of  tli©  whole  church  re- 
vived ;  for  it  is  joyful  activity  for  Christ  consequent  upon  a 
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revival  of  faith  and  holiness  in  living  examples  which  may  be 
seen,  that  is  to  convict  the  world,  and,  under  God,  to  convert 
it.  Just  BJd  iiie  sun's  rayS,  luminous  and  J)eautifnl  though 
they  Jbe  in  themselves,  yet  in  order  to  become  indeed  oalorific 
and  light-giving,  must  strike  upon  and  be  reflected  by.  some 
visible  body,  even  so  must  the  rays  from  tfie  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, the  Lord  of  life  and ,  glory,  be  gathered  and  flung  back 
upon  the  world  of  apostate  uiinds,  from  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters of  believers,  serving  as  the  tin-foil  of  a  mirror,  before  they 
can  emit  heat  or  light  enough  to  vivify  or  illuminate  the  great 
mass  of  unbelieving,  sensuous  humanity. 

How  interesting  is  it  noyir  to  trace  the  correspondencies  of  dif- 
ferently constituted  devout  minds  upon  this  common  theme  of 
union  with  Christ  and  holiness  by  faith,^  and  the  divine  method 
of  bringing  it  to  pass  in  the  sotd  of  man !  ThjB  author  of  the  Wind- 
ings has  somewhere  very  happily  Represented  Paul,  the  inspired 
logician  of  Scripture,  answering  back  to  David  the  inspired 
poet,  through  the  whispering  gallery  of  ages.  Let  us,  then,  here 
show  the  Protestant  mind  revealed  in  tiie  Windings,  and  the 
Catholic  mind  iu  the  Memoir^'  of  Madame  Guyon,  to  be  in  the 
same  close  cprresp6ndenoe  and  sympathy;  a  cori'espendence 
all  the  more  valuable  for  its  being  i^nknown  to,  perhaps  dis- 
avowed by  the  former.  In  order  that  this  corresppndence  may 
be  tiie  more  appareiit,  we  will  place  certain  passages  from 
both  in  parallel  columns^  passages  eliminated  here  and  there 
without  indicating  the  breaks  between,  fyom  the  Windings  of 
tibe  Eiver.of  the  Water  of  Life,  and  from  the  Life  and  Relig- 
ious Opinions  of  Madame  Guyon. 

FRok  THE  WINDIHGS.  '  MADAME    aUTON. 

The  history  of  faith,  and  of  God's  Mv  little  children,  l^t  Christ  be  all 

discipline  for  its  increase  and  perfeo  .  in  all  IN  %nd  for  us  ;  in  order  that  the 

tion,  ever  has  been  and  ever  wilt  be  work  of  •sanctification,  resting  upon  the 

a  record  of  trials.    Character'  is  read  basis-  of  divine  truth,  may  be  carried 

apd  known  in  the  teiliper  of  the  soilil  on  and  perfected  in  our  souls.    To 

sustaining  them,  and  they  tiiemselves  Christ      belongs     all     wisdom,    all 

are  the  postly  instruments  of  God  in  strength,  all  greatness,  all  power,  all 

refining  and  establishing  the  soul.  We  glory.'    Ta  ourselves,  considered  as 

are  in  the  shop  of  the  Great  Jeweler,  separate  from  Christ,  belong  nothing 
preparing  for  our  places  in  his  palace  •  but  poverty,  emptiness,  weakness,  and 

above;  and  they  whom  he  means  to  misery.  If,  in  the  spirit  of  self-reliancei 

make    the    mdst    resplendent,    said  we  seek  anything  out  of  Christ,  then 

Le]gbton,'in  this  beautiful  figure,  he  we  are  not  his  true  followers.    We 

hath  oftenest  his  tools  upon.   ,  Until  deceive  ourselves^  and  in  ,tbat  state 

this  discipline  of  God  have  been  ap-  shall  never .  becoooe-  the  true  saints  of 

'  plied  to  nim,  a  man  knows  not  of  God.    He  who  speaks  oi^y  of  the  all 

what  elements  hi^  nature  is  .composed,  of  God,  apd  nothing  of  the  creature, 

nor  what  ^hidden  evils  may  be'  tester-  is  in  the  truth ;  and  the  truth  dwelleth 

ing  in  his  bosom.    God  must  bring*  in  him ;    usurpation  and  selfishness 

thSm  out,  and  redeem  him  from  Uiem,  being  banished  from  his  heart. 
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or  be  can  never  be  prepared  for  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.  A  jeweler  may 
find,  in  making"  up  a  casket,  a  magnif- 
icent stone  in  which  there  seems  to  be 
a  flaw.  If  it  extend  through  the 
stone,  it  is*  useless  for'  his  purpose, 
and  must  be  laid  aside  for  some  infe- 
rior end.  Therefore  he  begins  to  file 
it,  to  see  bow  deep  it  goes,'  and  it  may 
be  that  af^er  a. little  of  this  operation 
it  will  show  itself  clear ;  but  if  not 
then  it  is  unfit  for  the  place  he  baa 
designed  it  to  fill.  So  it  is  with  God 
in  making  up  his  jewels;  there  is 
much  filin?  needed  to  prepare  them, 
for  their  heavenly  setting.  Some- 
times there  are  sudh  flaws,,  that  a 
Christian's  -  usefulness  is  well  nigh 
destroyed,  even  if  his  hope^  of  happi- 
ness hereafter 'be  not  ruined.  How 
deep  the  interest;  while  the  fires  of 
Gk>d^s  discipline  ar6  at  work  upon  a 
man  to  burn  out  his  dross^'or  some 
keen  file  is  applied  to  remove  the  evils 
in  his  character  I 

A  man  is  driving  6n,  and  God  takes 
off  his  chariot  wheels,  so  that  he  drives^ 
heavily;  withdhiws  the  li«ch-pin,  as 
it  were,  or  takes  away  the  main  spoke 
in  the  #heel  of  his  plan,  so  that  he 
is  compelled  to  lay  it  aside.  But 'or- 
dinarily God  proceeds  more  indirectly. 
He  does  not  speak  in  a  voice  from 
heaven ;  he  is  not  going  to  say  from 
the  sky,  or  in  a  supernatural  dream 
by  an  angel,  you  most  not  go  this  way 
or  that,  or  do  this  or  that.  He  relies 
upon  the  common  sense  of  hiaobildren 
for  the  right  interpretation  of  his  prov- 
idences, and  he  leaves  every  man  to 
draw  his  own  inferences ;  only  he  says, 
Be  ye  not  as  the  horse  or  as  the  mule 
that  are  void  of  understanding,  whose 
mouths  must  be  held  ih  with  bit  and 
bridle :  That  is  not  the  way  God  takes 
to  grnlde  his  chiMren,  but  he  deals 
with  them  as  free  moral  agents,  and 
sometimes  relies  greatly .  upon  their 
tenderness  of  conscience  to  see  and 
feel  <|niek]v  his  meaning.  It  is  a  very 
precipus  thing,  a  very  heavenly  at- 
tainment to  have  a  quick  and  keen 
perception  ot  God's  meaning  in  his 
discipline,  a  tender  and  holy  conscious- 
ness of  its  purpott,  and  a  sweet, readi- 
ness to  understand  and  obey  its  intima- 
tions, without  forcing  tiod  to  use 
greater  violence.     There  is  a  child- 


I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
Lord  deals  witb  his  friends  who  are 
dearest  to  him,  as  the  oceai\  does  with 
its  waves.  Sometimes  it  pushes  them 
against  the  n>cks«  where  thev,  break 
-in  pieces  ;  sometimes^  it  r6lls  them  on 
the  sand,  or  dashes  them  on  the  mire. 
And  then,  in  a  moment,  it  retakes  them 
into  the  depths  of  its  own  bosom,  where 
thiBy  are  absorbed  with  the  same  ra- 
pidity with^  which  they  rwere  first 
ejected.  The  more  violently  they  are 
dashed  bpbn,  the  rocks, ^  the  more 
quickly  and  impetuously  do  they  le- 
turn  to  the  ^eat,  centre.  With  others 
he  deals  more  gently.  There  are 
mAny,  fkr  the  greateir  number,  whom 
he  permits  to  •  live  by  consolations 
mingled  with  faith.  How  few  are 
those,  how  very  rare,  who  are  driven 
and  dashed  where  the  Lord  pleases, 
till  their  wills  are  wholly  destroyed, 
and  they  can  no  longer  demand  any- 
thing for  tliemselves ! 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  souls, 
in  the  experience  of  God's  favors,  are 
perverted  by  the  very  gifts  which  they 
receive  from  his  )iand.  They  mistake 
th^  gift  for  the  giver,  the  joy  for  Him 
who  is  the  source  of  their  Joy.  And 
God  then,  if  he  h^s  determined  to 
sanctify  their  soul^  so  orders  his  prov- 
idences, as  to  render  it  the  subject 
both  of  inward  and'outward  sorrow  ; 
And  in  such  a  degree  and  such  a  man- 
tier,  that  he  will  appear  to  it  to  have . 
entirely  withdrawn  his  favors.  This 
is  a  very  trying  situation.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  the  soul  to  live  in  it  for  any 
length  of  time  without  the  experience 
of  a  very  high  degree  of  faith.  The 
soul  that  can  stand  this  test,  that  can 
drink  the  bitterness  of  this  cup,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  offered  without  any 
mitieatingr  ingr^lent,  cannot '  have 
anyuiing  less  than  an  assured  faith,. a 
faith  wluch-fully  purifies  the  heart,  and 
overcomes  the  v^orld.  He  who  has 
this  confidence  in  ^God  is  necessarily 
the  friend  of  God,  according  to  the  pro- 
mise, and  cannot  be  separate  from  him, 
either  in  the  affections  or  the  will. 
It  is  from  that  moment  that  the'  death 
of  nature  is  experienced ;  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  cessation  of  alt 
wrong  and  inordinate  desires  and  pur- 
poses, and  entire  union  with  God  in 
everything  he  loves  and  eveiything  that 
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like  simplicity  in  the  soul  of  a  tanan 
walking  closely  with  God,  that  finds 
out  his  meaning,  even  when  others  do 
not  see  how  he  is  indicating  it ;  just  as 
a  little  child,  when  it  is  doing  wrong 
in  company,  will  tinderstand  even  a 
ffeMure  of  its  mother,  and  not  wk\{  to 
be  spoken  to,.         >     . 

TTie  ability  to  walk  in  simple  reli- 
ance on  God  alone  and  his  promise,  is 
a  great  ability ;  it  is  not  tne  earliest 
thing  by  any  meails,  but  c'ontraHwise, 
a  very  advanoed  and  tried  grace  in'' 
Christian  experience. .  The  work  of 
8ettin|[  out  for  heaven,  and  of  finding 
God,  IS  a  great  enterprise  ;  and  in  the 
oourse  of  everv  great  enterprise  thepe 
must  bedifilculties^'  God  himself  will 
interpose  them  if  man  does  not ;  for 
without,  difficulties  great  enterprises 
would  be  without  permanence  and 
depth.  Difficulties  are  as  the  ballast  to 
keep  the  ship  in  trim.  They  are  the 
cola  days  that  set  the  vegfetation,  whep 
uninterrupted  sunshine  and  heat  would 
bring  it  preternaturaliy  forward.  It  ia 
very  easy  even  for  the  carnal .  mind 
to  live  half  by  faith,  and  half  by 
sight.  It  is  easy  to  walk  when  God^s 
comforts  surround  the  soul,  when  the 
soul  mounts  up  as  on  eagles?  wings, 
when  God,  as  it  were,  takes  the  soul 
by  the  hahd,  and  hurries  it  forward  as 
the  angels  took  Lot  and  hurried  him 
out  of  Sodom  to  Zoar.  When  the 
candle  of  the  Lord  shines  bright  upon 
tts,  when  he  fills  our  hearts  with  his 
love,  and  sbowa  us  the  ^ory,  certain- 
tv,  and  blissfulness  of  ois  covenant^ 
this  is  sight  rather  than  fiiith,  this  is 
experience  and  enjoyment ;  it  is  the  > 
earnest  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  easy  to  be-' 
lieve  €rod  when  we  thus  see  and  feel 
the  presence  of  God,  when  he  sebds- 
forth  the  Spirit  of  his, dear  Son- in  our 
hearts,  ana  makes  us  cry  Abba,  Fa-' 
ther.  i  But  when  the,se  sensible  com- 
forts are  withdrawn,  then  to  te\y  upon 
God's  promises,  and  go  forward  in  duty 
just  as  if  we  experienced  them,  that  is 
true  faith,  and  tnat  is  the  iaith  taught 
by  trial,  fiiessings  will  teach  grati- 
tude, but  not  this  kind  of  faith.  Bless- 
ings, indeed,  are  so  apt  to  accustom 
the  soul  to  sight,  that  except  by  the 
verv  peculiar  care  and  discipline  of 
God's  grace,  atong  uninterrupted  con^- 
tinwMice  of  them  unfits  the  foalfer 


he  wills.  Thus  is  the  declaration  of 
Scripture  made  true.  Whosoever  is  bom 
of  God  overcometh  the  world  ;  and 
this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
worid,  even  our  faith. 
'  When  all  that  separated  from  God 
is  taken  away,  when  every  inordinate 
deertre  has  undergone  the  .process  of 
excision,  so  as  to  be  reduced  into  its 
place,  and  to  be  put  into  entire  po- 
sition and  agreement  with  the  one 
great  and  over- ruling  desire  of  con- 
formity to  Grod's  will,  then,  begins  the 
new  life  in  the  higher  senae  of  the 
terms.  The  soul  no  lender  possesses 
anything  Which  it  calls  its  own  ;  l^ut 
may  rather  be  spoken  of  as  a  sub/ecty 
and  instead  of  possessing,  may  be  said 
to  be  j)088e88ed  by  another  ;  God  him- 
self comes  to  it,  and  dwells  in  it,  as  in 
his  holy  temple.  4t  is  not  only  obe- 
dient to  €rod,  which  is  a  high  state  of 
grace,  even  when  it  costs  considerable 
efiTort  to  render  obedience ;  but  its  obe- 
dience is  rendered  in  such  a  manner, 
so  promptly  and  lovingly,  that  Goa 
may  be  said  to  be  its  life.  The  soul 
has  become  nothing  in  itself;  but  it 
has  ffained  all  things  oiU  of  itself. 
Disrobed  of  the  life  of  nature,  it  is 
clothed  with  tlie  life  of  ^ce.  It  has 
lost  the  ipspiration  and  life  of  the  crea- 
ture,'but  it  has  gained  the  life  of  God. 

And  now  all  that  has  God  in  it,  (apd 
there  Is  nothing  which  has  not  Gkid  in 
it,  except  sin,)  is  its  delight.  T'he  sky 
expands  with  a  |)Urer  beauty ;  the 
flower  opeps  with  a  sweeter  fragrance ; 
in  th^  forest,  and  on  the  river's  banks, 
it  finds  food  ibr  contemplation  and  holy 
love ;  it  rejoices  with  those  who  re- 
joice, and  weeps  with  those  who 
weep  ;  it  is  young  and  buoyant  with 
the. child,  and  wise  and  reverent  with^ 
the  aged  ;  everything  in  human  life  is 
dear  to  it ;  it  pities  and  forgives  its 
-enemies  ;  like  Him  who  is  embodied 
in  it,  it  does  good  to  the  evil  and  ui> 
thankful ;  tears  are  dried  at  its  ap- 
proach ;  and  smiles  bk)om  like  rose^  at 
the  presence  of  its  loveliness. 

Those  who  have  never  experienced 
the  transformations  of  thoroughly 
sanctifying  grace,  know  but  little 
of  the  punty,  the  p^ace,  and  tbe  bless- 
edness of  such  a  soul.  It  has  but 
little  to  Bay  of  itself ;  it  has  no  dreams, 
no  visions,  no  ecstasies.    It  lives  by 
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fiuth;  so  that  when  the  aconstomed 
tide  of  blessings  befi^ns  to  fail,  and  a 
discipline  of  want  or  darkness  inter- 
venes, the  soul  bemns  to  imagine  itself 
deserted  of*  God,  begins  to  fftint,  for- 
getfal'ofthe  ezhortatioB  whi<sh  speak- 
eth  as  unto  children  concemiQg  the 
rebuke  of  Ood;  perhaps  stops  short 
in  the  course  of  duty,  just  as  if  Ood^s 
comforts,  and  not  God,  were  its, guide, 
its  support,  it6  index,  and  its  impulse. 
But  that  is  faith  in  sight,  not  faith  in 
God. .  And  the  soul  must  be  taught  to 
toil  on  in  the'  wilderness,  without  re- 
pining, water. or  no  water,  confident 
jn  G^.  This  is  ^nuine- faith,  and 
supposes  a  disposition  sweetly  resign- 
ed to  God^  will.  If  He  leave  but 
himself,  the  afflicted,  sorrowing  soul 
says,  he  may  take  w|iat  he  will  away. 
He  has  never  promised  in  his  Word 
any  particular  comfbcts  at  the  particu- 
lar, tuhes  of  my  will ;  but  he  has  prom- 
ised himself  to  all  who  put  their  trust 
in  him  ;  and  come  what  may,  my  soul 
resteth -u'pon  Go<jl. 

The  very  trials 'and  (disappointments' 
of  a  Christian,  if  God  come  ^ith  them, 
are  better  tl^an  all  the  blessings  of  the 
worldling.'  God^s  love'  in  this  world 
is  a  discipline,  and  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration,  if  we  are  admitted  to 
it,  is  not  a  place  to  stay  in,  but  (o  be 
refreshed  in  for  the  trials  and  duties  of 
our  pilgrimage.  There  may  be  an 
encampment,  but  that  is  all.  We 
must  strike  our  tenls,  and  go  on  in  the 
daily  simple  following  of  Christ;  self 
and  all  things  connected  with  it  being 
given  up  to  Him.  If  you  would  be 
saved  and  be  perfect,  you  most  throw 
yourself  on  Christ  fbf  all,  as  a  mere, 
guilty,  death  -  deserving  sinner,  de^* 
serving  of  death,  even  though  l)eiiev- 
ingv  and, with  neither  love,  nor  faith, 
nor  works  as  a  ^und  of  pardon,,  or 
title  to  mercy  or  assurance  of  his^aven, 
,bttt  merely  and  submissively  throwing 
yourself  on  Chrisl,  forgetting  ^very- 
thing  but  submission,  but  duty,  but 
love,  but  Christ,  losing  self  and  self- 
anxiety  in  the  sweetness  of  s'ubmis-' 
sion,  in  the  happiness  of  trusiinsr  in 
Christ.  The'  only  way  In  which  a 
man  caA  thlis  have  self  put  uixier  and 
hidden  from  him  is  to  come  to  Christ, 
and  have  the  glory  and  love  of  God 
absorb  him,  being  revealed  to  him  iff 


faith,  .and  not  by  sight  Believing,  it 
asks  nothing  more.  Its  new  Ufe  is  all 
natural  to  it ;  a  life  which  lives  and 
a^ts  of  itself,  without  calculation  and 
without  effort.  It  is  humble  witjiout 
Ifnowing  or  speaking  of  its  humility  ; 
it  is  divinely  wise  -without  analyzing 
its  wisdom  *r  it  is  fall  of  kindness  and 
love  apparently  without  any  conscious- 
ness how  kind  and  loving  it  is.  It 
.worships  God,  even  without  formally 
thinkint;  of  God,*  because  the  eiko- 
DOM  OF  God  is  within  it.  Jts  yea  Is 
yea,  and  its  nay  is  nay,  without  sus- 
picion. It  is  not  more  full  of  faith, 
than  it  is  full  of  h<Aj  sioiplicity.  It  is 
like  a  little  child.  It  is  an  idfiEmt  Jesus. 
This  state  of  the  soul  is  the  true 
spiritual  preparative  for  the  various 
forms  of  duty :  namely,  a  state  of  the 
soul,  in  which,  the  soul  is  in  harmony 
with  itself,  because  it  is  in  harmony 
with  God  ;  in  which  It  is  at  re^t  in 
itself,  because' it  has  rest  in  God.  A 
soul  in  this  state  is  prepared  for  all 
times,  places,  and  (Occasions ;  prepared 
for  the  intercourse  of  society,  prepared 
for  the  seasons  and  duties  of  worship, 
prepared  for  outward  and  effective  ac- 
tion. Cease,  therefore,  from  the  action 
of  self,  in  order  that  the  soul  may.  rest 
contitiually  upon  the  -Great  Centre. 
When,  through  weakness  of  purpose, 
or  wont  Of  faith,  we  become,  as  it 
were,  uncenlred,  it  is  of  immediate  im- 
portance to  turn  ^gain  gently  and 
sweetly  inward;  and  thus  bring  the 
soul  into  harmony  with  the  desires  and 
purposes  of  God.  The  more  we  are 
in  thi^  state,  the  more  we  shall  be  like- 
ly to  be;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  we 
exercise  l6ve  and .  trust  in  God,  the 
more  we  shall  be. likely  to  exercfse 
them.  Th^  pov^erful  law  of  habit, 
which  is  Continually  in  exercise,  gives 
new  strength  day  by  day«  and  the  more 
the  soul  becoAies  h'ke  God,  the  more 
clearly  it  discerns  (^'s  excellencies ; 
and  the  more  distinctly  and  fullv  it 
feejs  his  attracting  power.  And  when 
we  ha-^e  become  noTHlNa  and  God 
all;  when  we  have  lost  ourselves, 
then  God  finds  us,  not  to  despise  and 
reject  us,  but  to  come  into  the  heart 
which  is  now  made  empty  and  clean 
for  his  reception,  and  to  set  up  his 
kingdom  there  forever. 
But  now  our  abondohment  or  entire 
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the  face  of  Jesus  Christ  It  is  easy  to 
conquer  fielf,  when  Christ  ,and  his 
fflorv  fill  the  hean ;  impossible  when 
Uie  heart  is  not  filled  with  and  fixed 
on  Christ.  If  Christ  and  -heaven  do^ 
not*  fill .  the  heart,  the  world  and  self 
will ;  no  man  can  get  selfo^t,  bat  by 
letting  Christ  in ;  yon  cannot  possibly 
remove  the  darkness,  bat  by  letting  in 
the  light;  and  where  thi^  heavenly 
light  is  not  admitted  to  relgn»  spiritual 
depravity  and  darkness,  will  reign. 
But  when  we  lose  our  liib,  let  self  go, 
and  care  nothing  about  it,  are  content 
that  anything  should  happen  to  it,  then 
we  save  i(;  or,  rather,  Christ  saves  it 
for  us,  Christ  gives  it  back  to  us,  gives . 
himself  to  us  as  a  new  self,  takes  up 
bis  dwellmg  in  us  ad  the  self  of  self, 
the  soul  of  OUT  souk,  the  object  and  end 
of  everything,  4iBd  then  we  are  happy. 
Where  Christ  abides  and  reigns,  tnere 
is  nothing  but  peace  and  happiness. 
Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect  peace, 
whose  soul  is  stay0d  on  thee,  because 
he  trusteth  in  thee. 

I  thought,  says  the -soul,  in  my  ro- 
mantic dreams  of  heaven  without  toil 
and  suffering,  without  the  need  of  pu- 
rifying fires  endured,  that  my  path  was 
to  be  all  the  way  throueh  the  land 
Beulah.  ^  I  neyer  dreamed  of  the  cru- 
cible, nor  of  the  mortifying  discoveries 
of  dross,  instead  of  Chri8t--drosswhiQh 
must  rise  to  the  surfax^e  before  it  could 
be  removed,  and  which,  in  so  rising  to 
'  be  removed,  might  conceal  Christ  from 
the  soul^  eveo  while  it  was  the  virtue 
of  Christ's  ffrace  in  the  soul  -  that  was 
separatinff  tne  dross  from  it.  To  me  it 
seemed  cul  dross,  when  I  was  expects 
ing  solid  ^Id  and  silver.  I  thou^t  my 
Lord  would  new-create  me  at  once  in- 
to a  jewel,  without  the  fires  and  file^ 
and  catting  instrumeiits  of. such  sharp, 
discipline.  But  bow  can  all  this  be 
done  ?  God  must  make  the  soul  itself 
the  instrument -in  all  this,  if  h6  would 
hav«  the  holiness  of  tba  soul  to  be  a 
habit,  and  not  an  exotic,  set  fla  it. were 
in  a  hot-house.  The  natural  ^il,  jn 
the  air  and  climate  of  this  W9rld,  must 
produce  the  plant/  which  God  sow9, 
which  God  causes  to  sprihg  up,  which 
God  waters,  if  the  plaint,  would  live 
and  thrive.  Or^  If  it  is  too  much  to  ■ 
say  that  the  natural  soil  n^ust  proc^uce 
it,  we  must  say  at  teast  that,  it  must 


consecration  to  God  is  a  matter  of  so 
much  consequence,  that  God  will  not 
fail. to  give  us  opportunities  to  try  or 
test  whether' it  be  a  true  one  or  not 
No  man  can' be  wholly  the  Lord's  un- 
less he  is  wholly  consecrated  to  the 
Lord  ;  and  no  man  can  know  whether 
he  is  thus  wholly  consecrated,  except 
by  tribulation.  .  That  is  the  test.  To 
rejoice  in  God's  will,  when  that  will 
imparts  nothing  but  happhiess,  is  easy 
even  for  the  natural  man.  But  none 
but  the  renovated  man  can  rejoice  in 
the  Divine  will,.\yhen  it  crosses  his- 
path,  disappoints  his  expectations,  and 
overwhelms  him  with  ^orrow.  Trial, 
there  fore,  instead  of  being  shunned, 
should.be  welconi^d  as  the  test,  and 
the  only  true  t^st  of  a  true  state.  Be- 
loved .  souls,'  there  are  consolations 
which  pass  aiwav  ;  but;  ye  will  not 
find  true  and  abiding  consolation  ex- 
cept in-  entire  abandorunei^,'  and  in 
that  love  which  loves  the' cross.  He-, 
who  does  not  welcome  the  cross,  does 
not  welcome  God.  Supposing, then,that 
God  should  smite  you  with  afflictions 
without,  and  with  temptations  within^ 
and  should  leave  the  soul,  so  for  as 
consolations  are  concerned,  in  a  state 
of  entire  aridity  ?  Do,  then,  I  would 
say,  what  God  requires  you  to  do,  and 
suffer  what  he>  requires  you  to  suffer  ; 
but  in  everything  be  resigned  and  pa- 
tient With  humility  of  spirit,  with 
U  sense  of  your  own  nothingness,  with 
the  reiterated  breathings  of  an  ardent 
but  peaceful  afiection*  and  with  in- 
ward submission,  and  quietness,  you 
nibst  wait  the  retom  of  the  Beloved. 
In  this  way  you  will  demonstrate,  that 
it^is  God  himself  alone  and  his  good 
pleasure  which  you  seek,  and  not  the 
selfish  delights  of  yoar  own  sensa- 
tions. Le^ve  what  is  past  in  obKviop ; 
leave  what  is. to  oome  to  the  decisions 
of  Providence  ;  and  devote  to  God  the^ 
present  moment^— a  moment  which  ne- 
cessarily brings,  with  it  God's  eternal 
order  of  thuij^  and  in  everything,  ex- 
cepting sin,  is  a  declaration  of  his  will; 
By  casting,  ourselves  into  the  shnple 
presence  of  Grod,  in  the  exercise  of 
faith,  we  shall  find  instant  stipplies  of 
strength  for  ouir  support  This  was 
the  succor  sought  for  by  t^vid, — "•  I 
have  set,"  saith  he,  *^  the  Lord  alwavs 
before  me  ;  because  jie  is  at  my  rigot . 
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be  produced  by  gnce  in  the  natural 
soil,  and  in  spite  of  it,  and  it  must 
be  able  to  srow  under  all  varieties 
of  air  and  en  mate,  or  it  will  never  be 
fit  to  be  transplanted  to  heaven. 


hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved.  There- 
fore-my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory 
rejoiceth  ;  jny  flesh  also  shall  rest  in 
hop^."  Aqd  it  is  said  in  ExoduS,  ^  The 
Lord  shall  fight  for  you,  and  ye  shall 
hold  your  peace." 


If  now  there  be  ^und  a  correspondency  in  the  religious  prose 
of  the  two  authors  in  question,  as  here  presented,  it  will  be 
still  more  apparent  in  their  religious  poetry^  of  which  we  pre- 
sent a  few  fragments  in  parallel  colunms. 


nOM  TH«  WIITDIIIOt. 

O  WTe  me  ftom  mf  teff,  Sariolir  Divine  1 
Then  only  I*m  nd«eiiMd,  when  I  em  thine. 
Turn  thon  mine  eve.  my  heaiV  my  life  to  Thee, 
That  even  in  •elf/Ch^iM'only  I  may  tee. 

F&in  woold  I-  meke  my  Lord  nA v  only  aite, 
In  all  pitnoits^Mill  think  on  hia  dear  name, 
Pof  Uim  prepare  my  loal.^ihnn  tin  forbear, 
Aspiie  to  Heaven,  qeeanae  my  IjOfd  ie  there. 

Loid,  Thon  eanit  conquer  nif,  hot  Thon  aloitfe  I 
Set  np  within  my  tonl  thy  glorious  throne ; 
Ler  every  thon^t,  wish,  expeetation  be 
Brought  in  iq^jeotion,  by  thy  love,  to  Thee. 

Then  wil)  I  fly  on  ancek'  winn  abroad, 

AH  care  .dttmimedt  bnt  jntt  to  pteaae  my  Lord : 

"Tis  perfect  freedom,  if  Thon  reisn  in  me. 

And  when  Thon  art,  theie  ihairuiy  iqrvant  be  1 


TH«  JOT  OP  THB  CEOPI. 

1.    It  tball  forever  >e  my  pride, 

Bfy  comfort  in  all  grief. 
That  Chfitt  for  gnilty  tinnen  died, 

Of  wh9m  I  am^tbe  chief. 
Panl'i  boast  was  Jestw  omeified, 
And  ril  oonnt  aU  thinp  lost  be^le. 

3.    They  tell  me  there's  a  thoosand  things 

I  onght  not  to  forego  ; 
That  this  world's  estimate  of  things 

Mast  not  be  slighted  so. 
Bnt  1  know  what  my  Lord  will  s<y, 
He  teUs  me  'tis  a  dangerous  way. 

3.  Since  this  wo^  never  was  his  friend, 

It  never  shall  be  mine ; , 
Bis  life  was  suflerin|  to  its*  end, 

Nor  was  it  his  design, 
Th«t  hb  own  foUowcis  should  he 
Much  happier  in  this  wmld  than  be. 

4.  It  is  a  world  of  toil  and  pain, 

Because  'tis  full  of  sin  ; 
I  sure  have  nothing  h«re  to  gain. 

If  I  my  Lprd  would  win. 
A  place  of  labor  'tis  for  me, ' 
Binbe  1  his  servant  niean  to  be. 

ft.    By  f&ith  I  see  my  happy  home, 
'Tis  built  beyond  the  skies : 
How  fair  that  city's  pearly  gates 
•  And  shining  waOs  arne  !  ' 
Thera  never  soaon^  come,  nor  night, 
'  God  is  the  everlasting  Lighu 

9,    And'I.  ihough  vile,  may  enter  then, 
Because  my  Saviour  died  for  me  ; 
And  in  the  fountain  of  his  blood 

From  sin  I  shall  be  free. 
He'll  elothe  n)e  in -a  robe  divine. 
And  make  me  in  his  imafe  shine. 


MADAX B  «XrT01l. 

^ou.  Lord,  iiloile,  art  all  thy  ohOdieh  need^ 

And  there  is  none  beside : 
From  thee  the  streams  of  blsesedness  proeewd ; 

In  thee  the  bless'd  abide. 
Fountain  of  life,  and  all-  abounding  KVM.  . 
^nr  souroe,  our  dktntrs,  and  our  dwelUngrplaoe. 

The  love  of  thee  flows  joist  ae  much 

As  that  of  ebbing  sdf  sAbsidee: 
Our  beaits  (their  scantiness  b  snob) 

Bear  not  the  oonfliot  of  two  rival  tides. 
Both  cannot  govern  in  one  «>ul ; 

Then  let  self  love  be  dtspossess'd : 
The  love  of  God  deserve  thtf  whole, 

And  will  not  dwell  with  to  despised  a  guest. 
That  we  sbouM  bear  the  crass  is  thy  oomnland, 

Die  to  the  worid,  and  Hve  to  self  no  more ; 
Sufler  unmoved,  beneath  the  rudest  hand  ; 

When  shipwreck'd'pleased,  as  when  upon  the 
shore. 
My  souj  I  rest  happy  In  tby^Iow  estate. 
Nor  hope,  nor  wish  to  be  esteemed  or  great : 
To  take  the  impression  of  a  wQI  Divine* 
Be  that  thy  glory,  and  those  ikhes  tlUo«' 
Confem  him  ligbtdons  in,  his  wise  deciees, 
Love  what  he  loves,  and  let  his  pleasums  please  : 
Die  daily  ;  from  the  touch  of  sin  recede ; 
Then  thou  hast  crowned  him,  and  He  relgv  in- 
deed. 
Ah,  then  I  to  his  erobimoe  repaii'.; 
My  soul,  thon  art  no  etraAger  there  : 
There  love  divine  shall  be  thy  guafd,  ^ 

And  peace  and  safely  thy  seward. 

THB  40T  OP  THB  CBOft. 

Long  phinged  in  sorrow,  I  fesigB 
My  soul  to  that  dear  hand  of  thine, 

Without  reserve  or  fear ; 
That  hand  shall  wipe  my  streaming  eyes, 
Or  into  smiles  of  glad  surprise 
^  l^nsform  the  falling  tear. 

Adieu !  ye  vain  delights  of  earth, 
loMpid  sports,  and  childish  miith,  • 

I  taste  no  sweets  in  you ; 
Unknown  delights  are  in  the  cross, 
All  jov  beside  to  me  b^lross, 
.   And  Jesui  thought  so  too. 

The  Cross  \  Oh  ravishment  and  blia— 
How  grateful  e'en  its  anguish  is ; 

Its  bitterness  how  sweet  1 
There  every  sense,  and  all  the  ikiind, 
In  all  her  uonlUes  refined, 

TMe  happiness  complete.  ^ 

Jesus,  avenger  of  our  falT,^ 
"ntou  faithful  lover,  above  all 
The  cross  haye  ever  borne  1 
Oh  teU<aie,— life  Is  in  thy  vdoe,^ 
'  How  mudi  afBistions  wen  thy  chokue, 
And  sloth  and  ease  thy  spom  I 
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.  7.    The  croa!  the  ttom !  I  aver  will  Tby  ohoioe  and  aiine  shall  be  the  nxMt 

Make  this  mv  boast,  my  joy,  ray  pride ;  Inspinr  of  that  holy  flame, 
To  all  the  worid  proclahniog  still.  Which  mast  forever  blaze  1 

rm,  saved  because  my  Savioor  died.  To  take  the  cross  and  follow  Thee^ 

My  song  through  all  eternity  Where  love  and  doty  lead,  shall  be 
Bedemption  by  His  death  snail  be  t  '  JMy  portion  and  my  praise. 

'     .    ' 

It  Were  easy  ,to  extend  this  parallel  of  correspondencies  to 
other  writers,,  as,  for  instance,  between  Professor  Upham 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  between  Archbishop  Leighton  and 
John  Newton.  But 'the  limits  of  a  single  review,  will  not  aU 
low  it.  We  see,  by  the  correspondence  already  traced,  that  it 
is  a  concord  of  mind  oi^  the  great  subject  of  evangelical  faith 
which  has  caused  all  the  resemblances  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion between  authors  so  different  jn  oonstittition,  temperameilt, 
education,-  and  tijnes,  as  those  here  compared.  And  it  is  this 
agreemeiit  of  holy  minds  on  faith  that,  under  God,  is  yet  to 
bring  to  pass  the  true  Church  Unity,  to  realize  ^hich  has  been 
the  longing  aspiration  of  the  good  in  evety  age,  and  is  pre-em- 
inently their  aim  and  hope  in  the  present ;  that  the  disciples 
of  Chnst  maj/"  all  come  in  t^e  unity  of  the  faith j  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  themeasure  of  the  stature 
of  th^  fullness  of  Christ;  that  we  henceforth  be  no  Inore  chiU 
dren  (as^iiji  the  infancy  of  the  churohk  tossed  to  and  fro,  and^ 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  by  the  sleight  of  men, 
and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive  ; 
but  spe/iking  thle  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all 
things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ;  from  wfyom  the  whole 
bbdy  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  meas- 
ure of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edify- 
ing of  itself  in  love. 

Now  it  is  the  upitive  element  of  a  common  Scriptural  faith 
in  Christ,  the.  Head,  that  is  yet  to  cement  and  fuse  together 
all  the  minds  that  hold  it,  by  a  process  in  morals  like  that  of 
cementation  in  chemistry,  wherein  by  surrounding  the  solid 
bodies,  to  be  united  with  the  reduced  powder  of  tiie  uniting 
substance,  and  then  heating  the  whole  to  redness,  iron  is  con- 
verted into  stiBcl,  and  glass  into  porcelain.  In  like  manner 
shall  all-harm!onizing  Christiah  faith,  qiiipkened  into  a  more 
intensQ  fire  of  life  by  the  expected  plenary  advent  of  the  Hoiy 
Spirit,  and  ever  adding  to  the  number,  and  clearness,  and  doc- 
trinal value  of  the  analogies  ami  correspondencies  of"  faith, 
transmitted  along  from  age  to  age,  while  burning  up  as  flux 
the  wood,  hay^  stubble,  of  discordant  huitian  philosophies 
and  non-essentiaUi  of  difference,  shall  at  length  result  in  that 
blessed  union  t)f  all  true  believers,  and  that  good  issue  for  re- 
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ligion,  whioh  was  the  great  l^ope  and  strong  inward  zeal  of  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  establishing  the  colony  at  Plymouth — '^  the 
propagating  and  advancing,"  to  use  tiie  words  of  G-overnor 
Bradford,  "of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  these  remote  parts  of 
the  world  ;  yea,  though  they  should  be  but  as  stepping-stqnes 
unto  others  for  performing^ of  so-great  a,  work."    • 

It  is  their  sublimie  faith  in  Crod,  as  meaning  the  enlarge* 
ment  of  religion  by  their  means,  all  unconscious,  meanwhile, 
of  the  seed  of  empire  they  were  sowing,  with  them  a  seconda- 
ry thing,  or  of  the  great  social  Republic  of  Liberty  they  were 
founding, — ^it  is  this  lofty  religious  faith  of  theirs  that  projects 
them,  as  it  were,  into  tiie  future  so  fer  beyond  every  other 
colony  that  ever  was  or  will  be  established  again  in  our  world. 
And  i^  is  this  century-long  faith  of  the  New  England  Fathers 
which  their  offspring  in  'tiie  present  age  are  bound  to  realize 
and  see  folfilled,  Using  them*  as  the  steady  granite  stepping- 
stones  which  they  were  so  glad  to  be,— ^stepping-stones,  and 
tried  comer-stones,  elect;  precious,  which  God  only  could  lay, 
— ^from  that  broad  old  Pilgrim  base  we,  their  sons,  are,  under 
God,  tb  rear  the  church  of  thei  future  In  a  glorious  harmony 
of  proportions  and  magnifipence  of  outline,'  Hke  the  New  Jeru- 
salem which  John  saw  coming  down  from  G-od  out  of  heaven, 
having  the  glory  df  God  to  lighten  it,  whereinto  there  should 
in  nowise  enter  anything  that  defileth,  neithjBr  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie ;  but  they  whioh  are 
written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life.    .       ' 

In  that  Church  and  Theology  of  the  Future — a  form  of  ex- 
pression which  we  use  only  because  something  like  it  begins  to  be 
common  at  this  day  in  certain  quarters— whose  germ  lay  in 
Robinson's  little  band  at  Leyden  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  will  not  the  great  feature  be,  a  new  personal  realizing  of 
G-od  by  faith,  as  he  is  in  Enunanuel,  God-with-us,  the  Man- 
Christ-Jesus  ?  Not  the  vagiie,  pantheistic  realizing,  as  tome 
argue,  or  rather  hazily  poetize  up  in  the  airy  regions  of  the 
mind,  of  God  ih  man — ^the  godlike  in  human  nature— the  Di- 
vine biography  in  humanity-^-the  latent  (Jivinity  in  maur— the 
realm  of  the  Divine  bosom  laid. bare,  and  the  freedom  of  that 
realin  given  to  man,  in  order  to  make  him  a  saviour  of  himself 
by  coming  into  a  liiie  with  the  Divine  thinkings  and  so  getting 
that  piety  which  is  defined  to  be  but .  a  stream  o(  God's 
thoughts,  made  to  flow  through  the  0oul  by  the  motion  of  that 
Holy  Spirit,  which  is  again  transcendentally  said  to  b6  but 
the  Divine  inspiration  always  resident,, though  latent,  in  the 
bosom  of  humanity.  How  can  we  tolerate  such  SBsthetic  bab- 
blement in  theology,  professing  to  be  religious  philosophy  and 
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Christian  tl^nking,  when,  it  is  at  best  but  the  foam  of  tran- 
scendental jnystioism?  Is  thfirei  not  reason  to  fear  that  the 
late  imagined,  difiicoveries  in  the  i^culative  region  of  Chistian- ' 
ity  do  all  c6me  as  vapors  from 'a  deceived  heart  feeding  on 
adies,  and  from  being  vainly  pufied.up  with  th,e  flesMy  mind, 
and  not  Folding  the  :Head  ?  Banished  forever  from  the  Amer- 
ican pulpit  be  all  illusory  and  artistic  word-play  like  tjiis,  such 
a  mockery  to  the  -soul's  want,  and  such  a  dishonor  upon  Grod's 
holy  Word,  whose  entrance  to  the  soul  giveth  light ;  the  clear 
solar  light  of  truth  and  reason,  not  beautiful  misty  moonbeams, 
or  the  dim  shadows  of  sublime  gnostic  darkness.    ^ 

Thanks  be  tO'Q-fld,  it  is  not  of  elements  like  tiiese  thajt-  the 
Christisin  thinkii^  of  the  age  to  come  is  to  be  forined.  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  future  is  not  to  be  spun  out  of  cobweb  or  silk- 
worm tlureads  of  thought  in,  the  cocoonery  of  men's  minds 
that  can  see  no  absolute  necessity  of  a  vicarious  atonement 
for  sin,  aninothing  but  an  artistic  form  or  dramatic  display* 
in  the  vast  scheme  of  human  redemption,  nor  aught  biit  a 
demiogod  in. its  great  achiever.  Npr  is  it  to  be  woven  in  the 
logic-loom  of  any  low  system  of  selfrcojnplacent  optimism  that 
makes  the  prime  end  of  all  things  rather  the  good  of  the  uni- 
verse than  the  development  and  display  of  the  Divine  character 
^nd  glory ;  and  that  can  see  no  excellence,  ojc  moral  chai^adter 
eveii,  in  the  world's  Almighty  Sovereign;  or  in  any  of  his  prea-^ 
tures,  aside  from  his  "acts.  No :  the  great,  feature  of  the  the- 
ology and  church  of  the  fnture,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  the 
better  realizing,  the ,  clearer  apprehending^  admiring,  loving, 
and  adoring  that  incarnate  mystery  of  godliness;^  Grod  person- 
ally manifest  in  the  flesh  (not  merely  artistically  expressed  or 
painted),  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  uritq 
the  Grentiles,  believed  on  in  the  worid,  received  up  into  glory,  - 
and  now  apprehensible  by  faifh,  as  the  soul's  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, sanctification,  and  redemption,  until  He  come.  The 
nearer  tlie_  world  gets^  iji  Time's  solemn  drama,  to  its  last 
great  Aet,  when.He  shaE  retun^  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  witii 
power  and  great  glory,  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe,  the  more  intense,  doubtle^, 
will  be  the  aspirations  of  the  regejierated  human  mind  toward 
Him,  and  the  clearer  tiie  faith  of  the'  Christian  church  in  his 
Divine  personality,  godhead,  reign,  and  glory,  and  victory  over 
sin.  It  may  be  rationally  expected;  therefore,  that  the  theol- 
ogy of  tha  fixture  will  be  re-illumined,  ^ 

,  Like  another  mopn,, risen  on  mid-noon, 

by  a  fresh  sufihsion  of.  faith  from  the  great' gospel  sun  of  glory. 
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ere  long  to  riae,  in  His  second  advent,  full-orbed  and  glorious, 
upon  a  wondering,  perhaps  a  scoffing  world,  in  which  there 
shall  be  the  expecting  few  of  Grod's  people  to  say  to  him, — 
This  is  the  Lord;  we  have  waited  for  Jiim ;  we  will  rejoice 
and  be  'glad  in  him. 

Is  not  this  both  a  reasonable  and  Scriptural  pi*e-conception 
of  the  theology  of  the  future  ;  and- so  warranted,  too,  by  some 
'6f  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  to  appear  natural  as  well  as  pro- 
phetic? 

Even  as  the  bud, 
Ere  it  has  riseoi  sometimes  paiDt»  its  itanage 
In  the  atmosphere ;  so  often  do  the  ^piri^ 
'  ' .     Of  ^eaf  events  stride  on  before  events, 
-*  And  in  to-day  already  walks  UHnorrow, 

The  spirit  pf  the  future  even  now  gilds  the  present;  propi- 
tious rays  from  tortnorroweiTe  seen  illuminatingp  the  shrinks  of 
^^  Liberal  Christianity,"  and  they  redden  in  the  light  of  a  bet- 
ter morning,  whose  sun  is  yet  .to  rise.  Their  pulpits  begin  io 
speak  in  k  tone  of  eamQstness  and -solemnity  far  beyond  mere 
moralizing  or  sentioientaUty.  And  if  the  doptrinal  basis  of 
this  new  kind  of  Sabbath-preaching  and  social  exhorting  and 
'  praying,'  be  not  yet  exactly  defiijied,  it  must  inevitably  demand 
and  lead  to  such  exactness  ere  long.  One,  out  of  a  volume  of 
late  discourses  on  the  Christian  life,  froin  a  Unitarian  pulpit  in 
Boston,  has  this  significant  passage,  which  we  quote  here  as 
Indicating,  along  with  other  symptoms,  the  reflux  of  the  tide 
back  to  evangelicalism : — "  Do  you  believe,  oncembre,  a  thing 
so  worthy  of  all  acceptation  as  that. Jesus  Christ  =cam6  to  save 
and  reconcile  you  to  God  ?  Take  ancient  stetements  of  the 
4octrine,  or  modern  ones,  or  put  aside  as  faulty  all  the  specu- 
lations upon  iteverclothed  in  ^uman  speech ;  disbelieve  what 
you  will  in  theories  respecting  the"  cause  ox  the'  process ;  but 
do  you  believe  positively  the  tiling?  If  youdo,  your  faith  will 
have  irresistible  power  over  you.  It  is  proved' to  be  but  infi- 
delity's dead  profe9sion  if  it  do  not.  [  The  sick  man,  hearing 
of  -sunny  climes  which  have  a  ba^lsam  in  the  very  air  to  pour 
healing  through  the  avenues  of  disease,  bids  adieu  to  all,  how- 
ever dear,  in  home,  and  frietids,  andinative  land, — for  the  sake 
of  the  body,  the  poor,  perishing  body,  that  must  her^,  there, 
pr  Somewhere,'  find  and  fall  into  its  earthly  grave, — to  seek 
the  warm  isle  or  southern  continentel  shor^.  And,  oh!  the 
sinner,  spiritufilly  poor,  empty,  sickly,  if  he  believe  in  a  Re- 
deemer who.  cfltp  break  the  power  of  sin,  and  raise  him  above 
his  own  selfish  and  wayward  will  into  the  life  of  virtue  and  of 
God,  will  not  stey  long  ,in  cool  debjate  respecting  the  origin 
and  person  of  that  Redeeiner,  but  will  run  to  him,  as,  i^  all 
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his  instructions  and  precepts,  life  and  death,  Hie  enricher,  ben- 
efactor, physician  of  his  sonl."* 

As  another  of  those  signs  of  progress  that  are  significant 
respecting  thd  future,  elaborate  arguments  are  making  their 
appearance  in  Unitarian  Quarterlies,  for  the  study  of  Syste- 
matic Theology ;  and  something  else  is  required  now  from  the 
Professors  and  Doctors  of  Liberal  Christianity,  than  "  State- 
ments of  Reasons  for  not  Believing."  Creeds,  if  repudiated 
and  denied  in  name,  are  wanted  and  ^sought  for  in  fact.  The 
great  pillars  of  the  Calyinistic  faith  are  now  blindly  felt  after, 
for  support,  not  for  overthrow,  by  theological  Sampsons  of  the 
opposition,  that  have  been  vainly  grinding  in  the  bdndage- 
house  of  Neology  and  Naturalism.  The  soul's  deep  want  of 
the  doctrines  of  ^ace  for .  its  building-ground,  begins  to  be 
realized  by  many  thinking  minds  that  have  hitiierto  withheld 
assent  to  them  in  their  dogmatic  forms;  The  whole  educated 
American  mind  has  become  thoroughly  impregnated  with,  if 
not "  diajectically  imbedded"  in  the  cardinal  truths  of  orthodox 
theology.  And  although  German  pantheistn  may  unsettle  or 
mystify  the  faith  of  some,  with  its  poetry  and '  its  babble',  of 
organic,  laws  and  channels  of  deific  commuiiication,  and  aU- 
pervading  impelrsonal  inspiration  throughout  the  bosom  of 
organized  humanity ;  yet  do  we  believe  that  the  cWar  common- 
sense  element  of  the  New  England  mind,  notf  easily  stultified 
by  sophisms,  or  antitheses^  or  brilliant  epigrams,  will  at  length 
float  free  above  it,  defecated  and  unmixed. 

And  if  the  Orthodox  American  clergy  be  only  true,  to  Christ 
and  his  Church,  the  importations  of  false  philosophy  from 
abroad,  in  the  taking  costume  of  originality,  will  only  do  for 
our  Puritan  theology  what,  we  trust  in  the  all- wise  providence 
of  G-od,  the  influx  of  foreign  immigration  is  doimg  for  the  race 
of  Native  Americans,  that  is,^  as  We  have  seen  it  somewhere 
suggested,  raising  them  in  successive  generations'  to  higher 
spheres  of  Christian  civilization,  by  crowding  underneath  them 
successive. strata  of  yet  uncultivated  immigrant  workers.  In 
like  manner,  we  bjslieve,  is  the  Puritan  theology — or  what 
some  men  please  to  call  the  rtigged  abstractions  of  Calvinism, 
tha^  have  inspired  all  their  vigor  and  hardiness  into  the  insti- 
tutionaf  of  our  giant  Republic — efter  the  same  manner  is  it  to 
be  lifted  to  its  place  of  power  in  the  Church  of  the  future,  by 
the  conflict  with,  and  crowding  under  of  successive  forms  of 
error ;  and  these  latter  shall  be  themselves  in  due  time  heaved 
up  and  translated  into  the  regions  of  truth  by  other  crowding 
•     '    ■  "^         *  ■    ' 

'  Discourses  on  the  Christkin  Spirit  and  life,  b]^C.  A.  iBartol^  junior  min- 
ister of  We9t  Churcii,  Boston. 
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proteanisms  of  falsehood  and  i^eresy,  mntil  error  and  •evil  shall 
be  finally  driven  from  the  world. 

To  that  blessed  result  in  the  good  time  coming  do  all  things 
tend.     We  rejoice  to  recognize  and  point  to  its  signs,  which 
are  also  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.     The  present 
aspect  of  Unitarianism  to  Orthodoxy  is  one  of  those'  signs.     It 
inspires  the  good  hope  that  those  definite  views  of  reveaded  re- 
ligion, and  especially  evangelical  faith  in  jOhrist  as  an  aton- 
ing, justifying  new-creating,  and  sanctifying  Saviour,  through 
his  being  made  a  sin-ofiering  for  us,  th£^t  God  might  be  just, 
and  yet  justify  the  guilty — ^views  which  have  been  .so  long  un- 
known to  the  TJnitariem  pulp^,  because  not  contained  hitherto 
in  Unitarian,  theology— it  inspires  the  good  hope  that  they  will 
.  yet  be  proclaimed  with  light  and  power,  from  the  metropolitan 
citadel  of  New  England  Unitarianism.     Ideas  tlu|,t  have  been 
dead-lripe,  and  lived  upon  as  food  among  Presbyterians  and 
New  JSngland  Calvinists*,  ever  since  the  days  of  Edwards,  begin 
now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  plucked  and  eat^n  with  pleasure, 
and  commended  as  good  fruits  by. those  who  style  iihemselves 
the  advocates  of  liberal  Christianity.    And  would  to  G-od  that 
^  th^.  effect  of  such  food,  the  soul*s  very  plibulum  vitae,  upon 
our  Unitarian  brethren,  that  the  electric  religious  fire  which 
has  been  hitherto,  for  the  most  part,  confined  to  that  portion 
of  the  pulpit  called,  orthodox,  and  there  by  no  means  peren- 
nial, would  that  it  might  now  begin  to  leap,  and  lighten,  and 
thunder  from  the  rostruiiis  of  Liberal  Ohristianity  also.     Let 
the  ancient  Promethean  element  ^f  earnest  faith  in  Christ  be 
only  seen  to  bls^e  from  Unitarian  pulpits  as  from  old  Kidder- 
minster, kindled  at  .the  altar  of  God%  Word,  alid  by  devout 
communion  with  that  Holy  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all 
knowledge  and  utterance,  and  tiie  people  would  swarm  to  hear. 
It  were  a  cheering  sight  to  see  the  cold  moonbeams  of  a  dead 
orthodoxy,  whether  in, Old  England  or  New,  glowingly  eclipsed 
by  the  auroral  splendors  of  a  new  dispensation  of  light,  love, 
and  power,  knowing  nothing  but  Jfesus  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied.    There  are  many  things  that  indicate  a  glorious  sun  not 
far  below  the  horizon,  from  which  there  are  shooting  from  time 
to  time  most  hopeful  heralds  of  the  dawn.     Yea,  may  we  not 
be  altogether  certain  that  an  era  is  near,  in  which  there  shall 
be  so  much  deeper  an  appreciation  by  faith,  of  Christ  and  him 
crucified  on  the  part  of  his  ministers,  generally  that,  as  of  old, 
they  sAiall  so  speak  that  which  they  know,  and  testify  that 
they  have  s^en  of  >  tb!e  good  Word  of  God,  and  of  the  powers 
of  the  world  to  come,  that  a  great  multitude  shall  believe, 
and  .become  ol?edient  to  the  faith  ?     « 
It  is  but  rational  to  expect,  in  the  providence  of  ,God,  that 
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the  ev^ijgeHzing  of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  theology,  and  its 
return  to  the  faith  onoe  delivered  to  the  saints,  shall  be  effected 
as  the.  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  Rome  was,  by  men  bom 
and  reared  in  that  communion.  Let  the  law  as  a  schoolmaster 
bring  heartily  to  Christ  a  few  of  its  leading  ministers ;  let  them 
struggle  up,  as  Luther*  did,  frpm  the  abyss  of  self  and  sin  into 
a  clear  and  joyous  view  of  Christ  crucified,  and  justification 
by  faith  alone,  ,and  then  they^will  so  preach— earnest  souls  who 
have  found  to,  souls  who  ate  seeking — ^that  they  will  carry  their 
congregations  along  With  them  without  knowing  it,  into  the 
Church  and  Theology  of  the  future,  just  as  the  Boston  Exodus 
from  Orthodoxy  into  IJnitarianism  was  insensibly  effected  about' 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Under  the  law  of  action 
and  re-actipn  which  governig  all  human  progress,  whether  in 
liberty  or  religion,*  that  portion  of  the  church  called  Unitarian 
b  now,  wo  may  believe,  in  th^  act  of  resilience  from  its  1am- 
eiltable  defection  fijfty  years  ago.  This  happy  recoil  of  the 
more  serious  andbelieving  portion  of  the  Unitarian  communion 
is4  no  donbt,  hastened  by  the  late  swing  which,  the  pendulum 
of  Liberal  Christianity  has  been  taking  into  the  regions  of  pan- 
theistiQ  transcendentalism  and  infidelity.  It  is  dearly  seen 
that  n*>thiag  but  a  libera}  swing  the  other  way  can  now  restore 
the  balance  and  reclaim  Unitarianism  fro^l  mere  hopeless 
neology  and  free  thinking.  Earnestness  in  religion^  pos- 
itiveiiess  in  belief,'  and  aggressiveness  upon  sin,  are,  there- 
fore, now  loudly  called  for  in  its  ministry,  and  they  will  be 
demantletl  louder  still,  until  Melancthons  and' Zuingliuses,  if 
not  LutlK'TS  and  Oalvini^^  shall  be,  heard  from  its  pulpits,  and 
seen  in  its  theplogical  chairs.  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
men  are  now  in  flie  process  of  training  by  the  great  Head  of 
the  church,  in  all  its  denominations,  whose  mission  it  shall  be 
to  inaugurate  anew  in  the  church  the  blessed  era  of  evangelical 
holiness  and  philanthropy  by  faith  ?  We  fervently  hope  they 
are,  and  we  believe,  furthermore,  that  the- study  of  such  books 
on  Christian  experience  as  the  Windings  of  the  Rivfer  of  the 
Water  of  Life,  and  the  Life  of  Faith^  and  the  Memoirs  of 
Madame  Guyon,  will  do  not  a  little,  in' the  providence  of  God, 
toward  training  them. 

And  amidst  npL)ich  in  the  times  to  alann,  this  is  sometiiing 
to  cheer,  in  tliQ  aspect  of  Ameriean  Christianity,  that  there  is 
a  growing  relish  and  supply  of  works  like  those  on  the  Life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man ;  and  that  there  is  a  manifest  tendency 
to  intercommunion  in  all  sections  of  the  church,  on  the  Scrip- 
tural basis  of  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism-^or  the  three 
onlies  of  D'Aubign6, — the  Word  of  God  only,  the  Grace  of 
Christ  only,  the  Work  of  the  Spirit  only.     Much  has  been  done 
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during  the  half  oenttiry  which  is  now  closing,  to  elucidate.  th6 
meaning  of  the  Divine  Word,  especially  of  its  symbolical  lan- 
goage,  and  to  establish  sound  principles  of  Biblical  criticism ; 
much  has  been  done  also  to  systematize,  condense,  and  simplify 
our  theology ;  to  give  definitiveness  find  certainty  to  our  doc- 
trinal terms  and  statements,  and  to  distinguish  between  things 
that  differ  and  things  that  agree ;  and  to  draw  the  lines  and 
plant  the  stakes  between  essentials  and  iion-essentials.  The 
barricades  have  thus  been  strengthened  between  truth  and 
error:  the  gteat  bulwarks  of  the  Calvinistic  faith,  by  ratio- 
cination, by  sound  philosophy,  and  by  the  Word  of  God,  have 
been  rendered  forever  impregnable;  true  Protestantism  has 
been  more  intensely  Protestantized ;  Rbmauism  hais  been  made 
to  come  out  of  cover,  whether  in  the  Church  of  Englahd,  or  in 
the  apostate  Church  of  Rome ;  and  Jlie  way  has  been  prepared 
aitiong  the  nations  for  the  remnant  of  Jacob  tp  be  t^  the  midst 
ofmmy  people^  a§  a  dew  from  the  Lordy  as  the  showeryupon 
the  grass  J  that  tarriefh  not  for  man^  nor  waiteth  for  tht  sons 
of  men. 

The  gain  to  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion  by  kVL  this  has 
been  great.  Let  there,  now  only  becojne  general  in  the  church 
that  personal  affection  to^  and  self-appropriation  of  Christ, 
which  appears  in  the  letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  Robert 
McCheyne,  and  ofteii  also  in  the  familiar  epistles.of  that  rugged 
but  hearty  hero  and  man  of  Grod,  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  what 
then  would  be  wanting  to  the  ideal  of  a  millennial  church,  but 
the  actual  mill^imial  conquest  of  the  world-?  And  the  promise 
of  the  plenary  gift  of  the  Comforter  in  such  a  case  being  sup- 
posed to  be  fulfilled,  and  our  religious  machinery  for  the  trans- 
mission of  that  spiritual  power,  when  communicated,  through- 
out the  world,  being  already  so  excellent  and  ^sely  adapted 
to  its  end,  what  then  would  hinder  the  world's  rapid  subjuga- 
tion to  that  adorable  Saviour,  who  is  in  our  day,  even  as  fore- 
told in  prophecy,  so  signally  overturning  the  dynasties  of  earth,  * 
preparatory  to  his  own  glorious  deigning  the  B^g  of  nations 
as  he  is  the  King  of  saints?  Let  ttiere  be  only  realized,  then, 
more  generally  this  personal  union  of  believers^  the  members 
with  Christ' the  Head,  and  the  close  of  the  next  half  century 
will  find  the  church  far  £one  into  the  promised  millennium  of 
holiness  and  joy :  and  what  we  now  call  the  theology  of  the 
future  will  be  the  proven  and  joyous  possession  oi  th0  present 
by  miUions  on  millions  of  sanctified  minds* 

The  great  feature  of  that  theology  we  have  endeavored 
herein  to  e^bit  in  its  true  place  behind  and  under  it,  like  a 
rudder,  giving  its  direction  to  the  ethical  progress  of  our  age. 
Where  now  ^11  we  look  for  the  man  ix)  put  at  the  wheel  in 
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front,  and  with  a  olear  ont*look  forward  ?  Since  God  has  tak6n 
to  his  place  among  the  sanctities  of  heaven  the  mighty.  Moses 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  is  it  not  reascmable  to  look  for 
some  American  Chalmers,  that  ajiall  be  as  a  Joshua  to  all. 
Christendom,  to  put.  it  in  possession  of  the  land  of  rest? 
Without  being  suspected  of  hero-worship,  may  we  not  justly 
look  for  the  matured:  theologian  of  thei^e  yet  to  appear  iu/tius 
world  of  the  West,  somewhere  in  the  lineage  of  the  Puritans, 
baptized  and  disciplined  by  the  Holy  G-host  and  by  fire,  and 
not  bound  to  any  s6hool -or  party ,  witii  whom,  it  shall  be  said 
hereafter  in  the  theological  worlds  under- guidance  of  G-od, 

,  Magbui  ab  Integra  saclorum  Baiscitur  ordo. 

Prom  the  depths  of  that  future  now  not  distant  pr  unknown, 
we  summon  and  hail  the  mighty  master-spirit  yet'  to  come. 
Raised  to  a  high  vantage-ground  by  the  appropriated  eclectic 
wisdom  of  the  past,  G-od  hunself,  in  answer  to  praver,  shall  pour 
into  that  mind  af  new  influx  of  the  truth  and  light  which  holy 
Rpbinson  two  centuries  ago  foresaw  yet  to  break  forth  out 
df  his  Word.  And  the  entire  church  of  the  ^Future,  strongly 
united  under  the  simplified  and  cl^ar  missionary  thteblogy  of 
the  Cross,  iShaU  make  the  earth  tremble  with  its  tread,  as  it 
advances  joyously  to  the  world's  conquest  for  Christ. 

The  way  is  marked, 
The  guide  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
These  tidings^  and  in  Christian  .temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  to  acknowledge,  linger  still ; 
*  Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  tb  a  state 
Of  holy  freedom,  bv" redeeming  love 
Proffered  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detained. 
{9o  lare  £he  many ;  apd  the  thouffhtfd  few. 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  sools^  bewail 
This  dire  perverseness,  cannot  choose  but  as]|. 
Shall  it  endure  ?— Shall  enmity  and  strile, 
Falsehood  and  guile,  he  left  to  sow  their  seed ; 
And  the  k^nd  never  perish  %    Is  the  hope 
PaUacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
A  peaceable  dotiiinion,  wide  as  earth, 
And  ne'er  to  fail  ?— The  law  of  faith 
Working  througli  love,  such  Conquest  shall  it  gain^ 
Such  triumph  over  sin  aod  goiU  achjeVe  7    ^        . 
Almighty  Lord,  thy  further  ffrace  impart  I 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 
Fulfilled,  the  hope,  accomplished,  <^nd  thy  praise  . 

Be  sung  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy  f 
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ARTiCLE  11. 

MILTON  AND  BUTLER— AS  REPRESENTATIVES  OP  THEIR 
PARTIES. 

By  Prof.  E.  D.  Sanbobn,  Dwlmoiiti^  Collego,  N.  H. 

Eybrt  age  has  its  conservatives  and  reformers.     Gavalier» 
and  Roundheads,  Tories  ^nd  Whigs  existed  in  England,  long 
befo]i3  the  age  of  Charles  II.     Such  party  appellations  may  to 
accidental  and  local,  while  the  pTinciple0  by  which  the  re* 
spective  parties  are  governed.,  are  necessary  and  oniverdal. 
The  struggle  between  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  people's 
libert^y ,  which  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block,  wais  by  no  mean» 
peculiar  to  that  age  and  natioi^ ;  such  contests  exist  in  every 
age  and  nation  where  there  is  a*  substantival  middle  cl&ss  of" 
citizens.    Under  xlespbtio  govBnunents,  iT^re  there  are  but' 
two  claisses,  nobles  and  slaves^  the  spirit  of  reform  is  easily 
stifled,  and  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  seldom  reaches  the  ear  of 
the  monarch.    But  where  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  limited, 
either  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  as  in  Prussia  during 
the  reign  of  the  late  Frederic  William  III.,  or. by  weU-defijied 
constitutional  barriers,  as  in  England  sihce  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  Ihere  is  always  an  incessant  strife  be- 
tween the  claims  of  ^e  crown  and  th0  rights  of  the  people. 
Men  in  power  are   usually  conservatives. ,    Whigs  become 
Tories  when  they  take  the  reins  of  govemmient.    While  in  the 
ranks  of  opposition;  it  is  for  their  interest  to  advocate  the 
rights  of  the  many.    A  nwre  elevate  position  cools  their  pa- 
triotism and  their  affection  for  the  people.     The  rewards  of 
office  are  generally  sufficient  to  purchase  the  allegiance  of 
time-serving  politicians.    Rebellion  has  often  begun  at  cotnrt; 
refomty  never.     Disappointed  and  discarded  favorites  may,  aiid 
often  do,  revolt  and  attempt  to  subvert  their  rivals ;  but  full- 
fed  and  well-paid  parasites  have  never  been  known  to  quarrel 
with  their  perquisites.    They  have  too  much  humanity  to  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  them.     Henry  VIII.  reconciled  hia  nobles 
to  a  dissolution  of.  the  monasteries  and  an  illegal  seizure  of 
church  property,  by  dividing  among  them  the  avails  of  this 
princely  robbery.     The  gobies  of  that  age  were  nevfer  troubled 
with,  tender  consciences.     Their  religion  was  identical  with 
their;  temporal  interests.    Their  faith  was  lil^e  their  robes  of 
st^te,  to  be  used  only  on  gala  days  and;  in  the  king's  presence. 
A  noble  martyr,  for  matters  of  religion  apart  firom  political 
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oonsiderations,  was  never. known  in  England.  They  oould 
die  for  anything  but  iheir  faifh.  The  advocates  of  wholesome 
and  judicious  reform,  and  a  majority  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty 
and  religion,  were  from  England's  untitled  yeomanry.  They 
rose  from  the  midst  of  the  multitude  whose  sufferings  they 
shared  and  whose  rights  they  defended.  The  honest  and  true- 
hearted  advocates  of  political  and  religious  reform  are  usually 
the  victims  of  oppiea^n.  The  satirical  Butler  teaches  the 
same  sentiment: 

^  For  True  nnd  Flaitbfurs  sure  to  lose, 
Whi<^b  way  toevet  the  giune  goes ;  '  . 

And  wfaet^er  fwrtieB  lose  or  wjii)    . 
Is  always  nick'd,  or  else  bedg'd  in.  n  .  ' 

While  powet"  usurp'd^  like  stoPn  delight, 
Is  more  bewitching  than  the  riffkt. 
And  when  the  timers  begin  to  alter,    , 
None  rise  so  high  as  from  the  halter." 

.  The  best  friends  of  humanity  have  ever,  been  among  the 
poor  &nd  persecuted.  In  all  genuine  reforms,  the  opposing  par- 
tie^  are  usually  pt^sented  before  the  public  in  their  very  worst 
attire.  !they  are  arraign^  at  the  bar  of  history  for  their  faults 
and  excesses  J  while  their  virtues  are  oyerlooked  or  forgotten. 
]!)ecided  opposition  to  expressed  opinions  always  drivel  their 
advocates  to  the  assumption  of  stronger  grounds  ef  defence ; 
and,  when  the  position  assumed  in  the  beginnii^  is  defective 
or  radiqally  wrong,  a  retreat  to  still  stronger  holds  of  wicked- 
ness often^gives  tibio  public  functiionary  as  well  as  the  reformer 
-u  bad  eminence.  Moreover^  opposing  champions  always  seize 
upon  the  most  faulty  ohaActeristics  and  the  most  vicious  ar- 
guments of  their  adversaries  when  they  would  ]iold  them  up  to 
public  contempt.  Hence,  in  heate|l  party. strifes,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth.  ^'He,  that  is  first  in  his 
own  cause  s^emeth  just;  but  his  neighbor  cometh  and  search- 
eth  him.''  It  is  the  office  of  the  impartial  historian  to  weigh 
the  arguments  of  special  pleaders  and  bring  m  a  verdict  ac- 
oording  to  the  testimony.  It  is  a  rare  thing,  however,  for  a 
historian  to  lay  §Lside  his  religious  and  political  predilections 
when  he  assumes  the  office  of  critic.  His  sympathies  incline 
to  thid  or  that  party  according  to  his  previous  education  and 
habits.  Hence  it  oftener  happens  that  the  facts  of  history  are 
misquoted  or  distorted  to  prove  the  writer's  theory,  than  that 
truth  is  elicited'  when  overwhelmed  by  partisan  misrepresen- 
tations. But  the  .concealment  of  truth  secures  but  a  short- 
lived triumph.  ^  There  are  other  sources  of  information  respect- 
ing the  character  of  activ^  partisans  besides  the .  historian's 
perverted  record.    National  literature  is  the  true  mirror  of  the 
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popular  mind  and  heart.  A  book  cannot  be  popular  utdess  it 
reflects  the  true  image  of  public  opinion.  Partisan  literature 
may  be  presumed  to  represent  the  views  of  the  party  that 
patronize  it.  The  character  both  erf  the  writer  and  the  reader 
may  be  learned  from  the  subject,  ohosen  and  the  arguments 
adopted  by  the  one,  and  approved  by  the  other.  Every  au- 
thor leaves  the  impress  of  his  owa  character  upon  the  page  he 
writes.  The  political  and  religious  opiniotis  of  an  author  may 
usually  be  learned  from  his  works.  The  choice  of  a  subject 
reveals  his  private  predilections.  Th^  style  of  treatment  he 
adopts  discovers  his  prevailing  tastes,  and  the  very  words  and 
illustrations  which  he  selecte  a»  the  dress  of  his  thoughts  dis- 
play at  once  his  mental  habits  and  his  intelleetual  stores.  The 
fkmous  saying  of  Buifon,  ^^Le  style— c 'est  I'homme,"  is  so 
undeniably  true,  that  we  may  assume  it  as  the  basis  of  our 
argument.  It  is  to  be  presumed  tiiai  every  writer  will  choose 
a  subject  which  is  agreeable  to  him  ;  Jiis  styles  his  itiodes  of 
illustration  .and  argument,  will  also  have  reference  to  his  owii 
tast6  as  a  standard  of  authority.  An  elevated  subject  can 
hav6  no  affinity  with  vulgar  discourse/,  The  converse 'of  this 
is  equally  true:    . 

^  Versibos  exponi  tragicis  rea  comica  non  Tiilt  i 
Indignatur  item  privatis  ac  prope  80^00 
bignis  cHrmiDibus  nairari  cena  Thyests.^* 

Consequently  the  choice  and  treatment  of  a  subject  cannot 
fail  to  indicate  the  moral  preferences  of  the  writer. 

As  appropriate  examples  of  what  we  affirm,  we  would  refer 
to  the  writings  of  Swift  and  Addison,  who  were  contemporaries. 
Of  the.  latter  it  may  be.  said,  **  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  oma- 
vit;"  of  the  former,  ^*  Nihil  tetigit  quod,  non  foedavit."  The 
refined  taste,  polished  style,  and  elegcmt  thoughts  of  Addison, 
made  him  the  ornament  of  his  own  age  and  th^  model  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The.keeii  wit,  caustic  satire,  and  vulgar  dia- 
lect of  Swift,  fnade  him  the  terror  of  his  contemporaries  and 
the  aversion  of  posterity.  Addison,  by  his  winuing  eloquence 
and  elevated  sentiments,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  thought- 
less, reclaimed  the  vicious,  and  confirmed  the  good.  Swift, 
gifted  .with  an  intellect  aboye  Ins  peers,  employed  it  in  the 
service  of  factious  partisans,  or  for  private  revenge,  while  his 
imjate  vulgarity  soiled  every  subject  of  which  he  wrote.  His 
friendship  was  as  polluting  as  his  enmity ;  his  eulogies  as  in- 
decent as  his  vituperations,  lie  pandered  to  the  lowest,  intel- 
lectual appetites  of  his  age,  and  chose  to  float  ^QVfU  the  turbid 
stream  of.  vulgar  passion  rather  than  to  stem  its  current  and 
resist  its  enoroachments.^ 
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Addisan  stood  on  a  moral  eminence  infinitely  above  him. 
In  all  that  he  wrote,  he  jEiimed  at  the  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic taste  and  morals.  Hie  n6ver  stooped  to  flatter  the  crowd. 
Oonsequently  he  has  left  few .  lines  on  record  which  the  se- 
verest moraUst  would  wish  to  blot.  What  is  true  of  the  style 
of  these  two  writers  may  be  applied,  with  little  change,  to  the 
writings  of  Milton  and  Butler.  The  age  in  which  Ihey  lived 
was  one  of  intense  excitement.  JBoth  the  good  and  the  bad 
qualities  of  men  were  developed  in  excess.  There  was  no  mod- 
eration in  the  piety  or  profanity  of  the  age.  Society  was  stir- 
red to  its  very  depths-  '  G-reat  interests  were  at  stake.  Im-  ^ 
portant  principles  were  discussed/  Nothing  less  than  man's 
rights  and  duties  occupied  the  mind  of.  every  thoughtful  citi- 
zen. A  .nation  had  risen  from  a  state  of  political  dei^ression 
and  religious  tyranAy  to  storm  the  strong-holds  of  power. 

The  English  had  suddenly  become  a  nation  of  reasoners  and 
debaters.  Such  a  scene  of  ^  mental  activity  in  discussing 
then^es  of  momentous  interests,  both  foi'  time  and  eternity, 
was  never  before  witnessed  in  the  world's  history.  Every  man 
chose  his  party  according  to  his  coQvictions  of  duty' or  his  in- 
terest. The  advocates  of  reform  acted  from  a  settled  belief  in 
the  truth  and  rectitude  of  their  principles.  The  Conservatives 
stood  upon  prescription  and  prerogative.  Duty  Warred  with 
kiter6st ;  liberty  with  oppression ;  pi^ty  with  formality  ;  and 
truth  with  error.  Multitudes  of  brav^  men  were  found  ready 
to  do  battle  both  for  &e  king's  prerogative  and  for  the  people's 
liberty.  But  the  V^lor  of  those  who  engaged  in  deadly  strife . 
upon  the  tented  field  yrBs  fully  equaled  by  the  moral. courage 
of  tfapse  fearless  champions  of  popular  liberty  whose  giant  in- 
tellects elaborated,  in  the  closet,  lliose  important  truths  which 
have  sincQ  become  the  birthright  of  millions  of  freemen.  It 
required  no  ordinary  courage  in  the  advocates  of  reform  to 
publish  the  truth  in  the  ears  of  the  tyrant  and  kis  abettors  ; 
for  on  the  part  of  their  oppressors  there  was  power.  The 
wealth,  the  tank  and  fashion  of  the  nation  were  with  the  king. 
To  advocate  the  unpalatable  doctrines  of  equalitp-  and  liberty 
was  for  the  writet  to  set  a  price  upon  his  own  head.  The 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  were. set,  as  a  broad  target,  for  the  en- 
emy's missiles.  Those  who  wield  the  sword  and  those  who 
hold  the  pen,  in  an.  aggressive  warfare  upon  old  abuses,  are 
ever  the*  aversion  of  tyrants.  Among  the  defenders  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  Milton  stands  pre-eminent.  He  is  kno'^ 
and  honored  chiefly  for  his  sublime  poetry ;  but  had  he^  never 
penned  a  verse  <ir  "  built  the  lofty  rhyme,"  his  prose  composi- 
tions would  have  secured  to  him  an  immortality  of  fame.  His 
mind  was  well  stored  with  various  learning.     He  had  studied 
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and  appreciated  almost  everything  wUch  was  then  available 
to  the  scholar,  both  in  literature  and  science.  Gifted  with  a 
peerless  intellect,  he  applied  his  whole  soul  to  the  great  prob- 
lem of  his  age — ^the  establishment  of  hum^n  fseedom  upon  an 
immovable  basis.  He  knew  his  mission.  He  felt  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world  resting  upon  his  shQulders  and,  like  Atlas,  he 
nerved  his  manly  form  to  sustain  the  burden.  >  He  was  so  far 
exaited  above  h^  coeuljutors,  in  mental  power,  that  he  became 
the  object  of  vmited  assault  from  the  foes  of  freedom.  If  he 
sometimes  stooped  from  his  elevated  position  to  battle  with  his 
bitter  assailants  upon  th^  ,own  level,  ev^ry  man  having  hu- 
man sympathies,  and  knowing  hia  trials,  can  pardon  the  as- 
perity of  the  writer  on,  account  of  th^  principles  he  defended. 
All  moral  €md  religious  progress  is  poured  by  conflict  with 
error.  The  weapons  of  the  Warrior,  in  this  stru^le,  must  be 
keen  and  piercing,  atid,  at  the  same  time,  strong  and  well- 
tempered.  Milton,  while  conscious  that  the  defence  of  truth 
against  false  and. malignant  foes  required  severity,  felt  bound 
to  apologize  for  the  usei  of  it  to  his  countrymen.  **•  Surely,'' 
says  he,  ",  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature 
needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  ^nd  molester  of 
t^u^ands ;  much  better  would  it  lijke  him,  doubtiess^  to  be  the 
messenger  of  gladness  and.  contentment,  which  is  hi^  chief  in- 
tende4  bu^e^s  to  ftli  mankind,  but  that  they  ^resist  and  op- 
pose their  own  true  happiness. ,  B^t  whea  G-od  commands  to 
.take  the  tr^;unpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it 
)ies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  .shall  .say  or  what  he  shall 
conceal." 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  active  efforts  of.  Milton 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  an4  religipn^  in  prder  to  contrast  his 
conduct,  temper,  tas^,  and,,  in  a  word,  his  whole  life,  with 
that  of  his  contemporary,  .Samuel  Butler,  who,j(iext  to  Milton, 
was  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  and  the  greatest  poet  of  his 
times.  Tfhese  twQ  poets  may  be  taken  as  indices  of  their  re- 
spective .parties.  In  their  tastes  and  habits  th^y  did  not  in-^ 
aptly  represent  the  great  t)ody  of  their  associates.  The  Royak 
ista  were  g'ay,  polite^  proflijgate^  and  unprincipled.  The  Re- 
pubUcans  were  austere  and  rude  in  manners,  but,  for  the  most 
part,  upright  and  honest  in  principles.  The  two  authors, 
whom  we  have  chosen  for  comment,  wrote  for  .their  respective 
parties.  They  knew  what  their  patrons  would  approve,  and 
while  they  pleased  themselves  in  the  choice  of  a  tiieme,  they 
were  confident  of  pleasing  those  for  whom  they  wrote  by  the 
discussion  of  it.  ,  Milton  felt  that  the  interests  which  he  de- 
fended were  too  weighty  to  admit  of  vulgar  levity,  too  solemn 
to  allow  the  display  of  wit.    Had  he  been  commissioned  from 
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on  high  to  deliver  his  message  to  a  profligate  court,  and  to  de- 
nounce the  judgments  of  Heaven  upon  old  transgressors,  he 
co,uld  not  have  acted  with  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility,  or 
with  more  evident  earnestness  and  devotion  to  truth.  Accord- 
ingly, he  uttered  his  convictions  in  the  ears  of  waiting  thou- 
sands with  the  dignity  i^nd  sanctity  of  an  inspired  prophet,  or 
an  anointed  king.  While  Miltoii  was  thus  writing,  not  merely 
for  his  age,  but  for  eternity^  Butler,  like  a  jeering  Mephistoph- 
eles,  employed  his  matchless  wit  in  pouring  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt upon  the  bold  defenders  of  human  rights^  *'Our  au- 
thor," says  a  ^p^ter  in  1710,  "  lived  spme  time  with  Sir  Sam- 
uel Luke,  who  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Bedfordshire  ;  but, 
to  his  dishonor,  an  eminent  commander  under  the  usurper, 
Oliver  Cromwell;  and  then  it  WaS)  I  am  infonned,he  com- 
posed this  ioyal  poem.  For  though  fate,  more  than  choice, 
seems  to  have  placed  him  in  the  service  of  a  knight  so  noto- 
rious, both  in  ^his  person  and  politics,  yet,  by  the  rule  of  con- 
traries, one  may  observe  throughout  bis  .whole  poem,  that  hp 
was  most  orthodox,  both  in  religion  and  loyalty.  And  I  am 
the  more  induced  to  believe  he  wrote  it  about  that  time,  be- 
cause he  had  then  the  opportunity  to  converse  with  those  liv- 
ing characters  of  rebellion,  nonsense,  and  hypocrisy,  which  he 
so  lively  and  pathetically  exposes  throughout  his  whole  work." 

The  loyalty  and  orthodoxy  oi  Butler  were  but  the  mark  of 
his  insincerity  as  a  royajist  and  his  infidelity  as  a  churchman. 
He  oared  n'either  for  church  nor  state,  any  further  than>  these  in- 
stitutioi^i  promoted  his  private  interests.  Thes^  assertions  we 
hope  to  verify  from  his  oWn  writings.  He  adhered  to  that 
party  which  he  confidently  looped  would  triumph.  The  success 
of  the  king  under  a  monarchy  which  had  outlived  the  storms  of 
centuries  was  to  be  presumed,  especially  where  the  interests 
of  the  partisans  cofresponded  with  his  wishes.  '  In  such  a  crisis 
few  have  the  hardihood  to  propound  doctrines  at  war  with 
time-honOred  usages.  Most  men  prefer  to  submit  to  present  ills, 
and  pray  "  that  there  may  be  peace  arid  truth  in  their  days," 
rather  than  resist  the  abuses  of  long-established  authority. 
**  Paubi,"  says  Seneca,  "  sunt  qui  consilio  se  suaque  disponunt, 
oeteri  coram  mcwre  qui  flumihibus  innatant  non  eunty  sedferun' 
turV 

Butler  consulted  self  and  riot  truth  in  the  adoption  of  his  par- 
ty. He  deliberately  chose  his  field  of  action  and  the  weapons  of 
ms  warfare.  Every  step  of  his  progress  reveals  the  man  ^and 
h%s  admirers.  Many  of  the  royjdists  were,  no  doubt,  courte- 
ous, brave,  and  loyal.  But  their  loyalty  was  devoted  to  a  big- 
oted and  perjured  monarch,  whose  violation  of  the  public  laws 
of  the  realm,  as  well  as  his  own  solemn  pledges,  Tendered  him 
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entirely  unworthy  of  a  nation's  fealty.  The  old  Cavaliers  of 
the  age  of  Charled  I.  worshiped  the  badges  of  power,  after  all 
those  regal  virtues  whioh  jrendered  them  honorable,  at  first;, 
had  departed.  From  fuUnt^  rather  ihan  affection^  they  paid 
willing  homage  to  the  shrine  after  itliad  been  deserted  by  the 
presiding  divinity.  They  exhibited  a  certain  polish  and  refine- 
ment of  manners,  which  served  as  a  doak  for  the  most  heart- 
less libertinism.  There  were,  no  doubt,  honest  and  good  men 
among  them,  yet  asia  party^  th^y  were  essentially  corrupt. 
No  motive  but  selfishness  could  induce  them  to  defend  ac- 
knowledged abuses,  and  <sell  themselves  as  the  tools  of  regal 
and  sacerdotal  despotism.  Accustomed  to  feed  upon  the  royal 
bounty,  they  could  ndt  consent  to  bring  the  people  into  power. 
Of  this  party,  after  the  restoration,  Butlsr  became  the  favorite. 
He  advocated  their  vicious  principles.  He  sold  himself  for  a 
reward.  He  prostituted  his  Various  learning  and  peerless  wit 
to  the  abuse  of  the  true  defendjers  of  hberty  and  law.  He  did 
not  cretep  from .  his  hiding-place  till  .the  storm  was  over- 
past. Puring  the  civil;  war  he  forged  his  weapons^  and  waited 
fof  an  opportunity  to  assault- a  fallen  and  powerless  foe. 
Though  he  wrote  his  da  tire  upon  the  Puritans  while-  they 
were  battling  for  freedom,  he  did  not  publish  it  till  after  the 
restoration  of  Cha!rles  U.  Opposed  to  the  Cavaliers  stood  the 
Boundheads,  men  whose  stern  integrity  and  invincible  hero- 
ism find  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  time.  They  were  chiefly 
from  the  middle  class  ii^  society,  equally  ifemoved  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  court  and  the  brutality  of  the' mob.  They 
were  not  men  of  letters^  bat  men:  of  sound  seijse.  They  un- 
derstood their  rights,  and  they  knew  how  to  maintain  them. 
The  Bible  was  their  vade  m^cum,  their  t^xt-book  in  politics 
and  religion.  They  did  not  despise  human"  learning,  but  they 
exalted  the  inspired  record  above  all.  They  deemed  the  orators 
of  G-reece  and  Kome 

"Par  bebeath  tlje  prophets 
As  men  divinely  taught^  and  better  teaching, 
■  The  solid  rale^'of  civil  ^vernment,  '^ 

In  their  majestic,  unafTected  style;  ' 

Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rbme ; 
In  them  is  plainest  taught  and  easiest  leaNvt 
What  makes  a  nation  nappy,  and  keeps  it  so." 

They  did  not  intentionally  make  war  upon  refined  manners, 
and  the  blandishments  of  social  life,  but  finding  corruption  and 
profligacy  everywhere  associated  with  gentility,  they  rejected 
the  ^^unbpught  courtesies"  of  refined  society,  on  account  of 
the  vice  which  Was  constantly  concealed  beneath  them.  ^'  The 
Puritan,"  says  Macauky,  ^^  was  made  up  of  two  diflerent  men: 
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the  one  all  86tf«>abasemeAt,  penitenoe,  gratitude^  passi^i  ;  the 
other  proud,  calm,  Inflexible^  sagacious.  He  prostrated  him- 
self in  the  -dust  before  his  Maker  ;  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  his  king.  In  his  devotional  retiremetit,  he  prayed  with 
convulsions,  groans,  and  tears.  He  was  half-maddened  by  glo- 
rious or  terrible  illusions.  He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels,  or  the 
tempting  whispers  of  fiends.  *  -  *  *  But  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on  his  sword  for  war,  these  tempes- 
tuous workings  of  the  soul  had  left  no  perceptible  trace  beliind 
them.'*  These  men  felt  that  they  were  doing  a  work  for  other 
times.  It  caused  them  no  terror  to  contemplate  death  as  the 
consequence  of  their  strug^e  for,  freedom,  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion ;  for  death  to  them  had  lost  its  terrors.  Their  labor  was 
in  time  ;  their  reward  in  eternity.  Of  these  men,  Milton  was 
the  champion.  His- lofty  soul  entertained  a  cordial  sympalhy 
for  their  piire  principles,  though  «he  had  ijlo  respect  for  their 
long  visages,  rude  manners,  «iid  uncouth  dress.  These  harm- 
less badges  did  not  offend  him  so  long  as  they  were  merely  the 
external  symbols  of  a  party  doing  battle  for  truth  and  free- 
dom. He  girded  on.  his  intellectual  armor  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  united  hosts  of  oppression.  Cromwell  never  was  defeat- 
ed in  battle  4  Milton  never  yielded  in  argument.  The  one 
achieved  his  victories  mi  the  field;  the  other  in  the  closet. 
They  were  both  equally  benefactors  of  their  race.  Milton  il- 
lustrated with  peerless  eloquence  those  principles  for  which 
Cromwell,  with  I^s  sword,  carved  a  place  Xa  the  English  Cour 
stitution.  The  whole  human  race  are  debtors  to  these  chaYn- 
pions  of  liberty.  Truth,,  which  is  *^the  daughter  of  time,'* 
will  yet  crown  them  both  .with,unfading  laurels. 

Milton  wiaus,  Butler's  senior  only  by  four  years.  They  were 
both  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood  when  the  civil  war  com- 
mence^. Milton  at  once  espoused  the  cause  of  liberty,  and 
labored  manfully  in  its  defence,  till  his  oWn  fortunes  were 
merged  in  the  common  calamity  of  his  -country,  occasioned  by 
the  Restoration.  Butler  rendered  no  efi^cient  service  to  any 
party  during  the  disturbed  times  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the 
Common weal£h.  - "  Then  came  those  days  never  to  be  recalled 
without  a  blush — ^the  days  of  servitude  without  loyalty,  and 
sensuality  without  love,  of  dwarfish  talents  and  gigantic 
vices,  the  paradise-  of  cold  hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  gold- 
en age  of  the  coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The  king 
cringing  to  his  rival,  that  he  might  trample  on  his  people,  sunk 
into  a  Viceroy  of  France,  and  pocketed,  with  complacent  in- 
famy, her  degrading  insults,  and  her  more  degrading  gold. 
The  caresses  of  harlots  and  the  jests  ef  buffoons  regulated  the 
measures  of  a  government  which  had  just  ability  enough  to 
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deoeive,  and  just  religion  enocr^h  to  persecute.''  Before  ^oh 
a  community,  the  two  poets,  Milton  and  Butler,  in  their  own 
chosen  fields,  appeared  as  candidates  fot  popular  favor.  Milton 
was  poofy  persecuted,  and  blind.  He  chose  for  his  greatest 
work,  whijch  he  designed  to  be  thejsolace  of  his  declining  years, 
a  theme,  the  most  sublime  and  comprehensive,  which  could 
occupy  the  attention  of  mortals.  %ut  out  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  world,  he  turned  his  thoughts  from  the  highest  tem- 
poral interests  of  manl^ind,  on  which  he  had  spent  the  strength 
of  manhood,  to  those  which  are  measured  and  limited  only  by 
eternity.  Prom  the  top  of  Pisgah  he  soared,  in  ima^gination, 
to  the  pure  Empyrean- where  the^mighiy  Father 


—  "SiW 

High  throned  above  all  height." 

Though  the  work  seemed  above  the  grasp  of  a  finite  .intellect, 
yet  he  Achieved  iji.and  transmitted  it  to  posterity  for  their  ver- 
dict. B^ut  Milton  was  not  the  favorite  pf  his  age.  3^1  tier  was 
the  idol  of  the  court,  and  the  party  that  sustained  it.-  The 
first  part  of  Hudibras  appeared  in  1666,  fouy  years,  before  the 
publication  of  Paradise  Lost.  Butler  was  caressed  'and  flatter- 
ed hy  fawning  Courtiar^  ;  Milton  was  neglected  and  almost  for- 
gotten. Hudibras  was  immeasurably  more  popular  than  Para- 
dise Lost.  Never  did  two  distinguished  poets  more  justly 
represent. the  parties  that  patronized  them  than  did  Milton  aid 
Butler.  Paradise  Lost,  with  its  sublime  imagery,  its  spiritual 
agents  a^d  their  mighty  oonflicts,  seemed  to  be  a  very  appro- 
priate appendage  of  those  ipomentous  scenes  in  which  the  Pu- 
ritans had  been  the  prominent  actors'  in*  their  struggle  for 
religious  and  qivil  freedom,  Hudibras,  w}^  its  biting  sarcasm 
and  wide-mouthed  ridicule,  was  an  equally  appropriate  finale 
of  that  solemn  mockery  of  soulless  loyalty,  which  restored  a 
perjured  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  Engla^nd.  Botl^  these  works 
are  replete  with  extensive  erudition.  Milton  vse^  his  intellec- 
tual tre€U5ures  to  elevate  and.  rofine  his  reade;cs.  Butler  em- 
ploys the  fruits  of  an-  equally  extensive  culture,  to  cast  con- 
tempt upon  seriousness,  and  gild  the  baits  of  folly.  The  one 
wanders- among  the  stars,  listens  to  .the  music  of  the  spheres, 
and  catches  the  very  symphonies  of  Heaven  }  the  other  grovels 
in  the  mud,  soils  his  noble  acquisitions  with  earth-born  pollu- 
tion, and  feeists  his  soul  with  the  noisy  acclamations  of  an  un- 
principled jEttction.  Milton  wrote  for  the  virtue^?  fe-^  ;  Butler 
for  the  thoughtless  many.  The  one  employed  "religious  truth 
as'tiie  basis  of  his  lofty  imeiginings,  and  never  did  uninspired 
intelleet  sustain  a-bolder  flight ;  the  other  built  his  matchless 
.  rhymes  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  great,  and  never  were  un- 
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rivaled  wit  and  extenaive  erudition  associated  with  a  more  un- 
worthy svbject.  Regarding  the  Puritans  as  excessively  austere, 
he  chose  the  q)posite  extreme  of  devity,  and  thus  verified  his 
own  words :     * 

'    ■  .      f     ' 
"  So  men  who  oae  extravagance  would  shun, 
Into  tbe  contrary  fXtremp  do^  run ; 
And  all  the  difference  ii^,  thai  as  the  first 
' Provokes  the  other  i^feak  to  prove  the  worst, 
So,  in  retOTn,that  strives  to- render  less 
The  last  delusion  with  its  own  excess." 

Butler  chose  Cervantea  for  his  model,' and  aimed  to  set  the 
follies  of  Puritanism  on  a  level  with  those  of  knight-errantry. 
Hudihras  answers  to  Don  .Quixote,  and  Ralpho  to  Sancho. 
The  Spanish<mock  hero  is  the  naturQ.1  product  of  chivalry  and 
Catholicism,  and  we  always  love  the  amiable  enthusiast  while 
we  lailgh  at  his  follies.  The  Puritan  mock  hero  is  an  unnat- 
ural compound  of  pedantry,  knight-errantry,  and  fanaticism. 
We  cannot  possibly  imagine  a  real  Hudibras,  though  we 
read  hi^  adventures  and  list^i  to  his  prolix  dissertations  upon 
law,  religion,  and  love.  The  character  and  ©onduct  of  Don 
Quixote  ai6  always  consistent  with  his  time^  arid  his  own 
professions ;  but  the  life  of  Hudibras  is  a  oontexturfe  of  ab- 
surdities and"  incongruities.  ^'In  forming  the  character  of 
Hudihras,"  says  Johnson,  "  and  describing  his  person  and 
habiliments,  the  author  seems  to  kbor  with  a  jtumultuous  con- 
fusion of  dissimilar  ideaa.  He  had  read  the  history  of  the 
mock  knights-errant ;  he  knew  the  motives  and  mianners  of  a 
Presbyterian  magistrate,'  and  tried  to  unite  the  absurdities  of 
both,  however  distant,  in  onie  personage,  ^hus  he  gives  hirrk 
that  pedantic  ostentation  of  knowledge  'vhich  has  no  relation 
to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  martial  eneumbrances  that 
can  add  nothing  to  his  civil  dignity."  "  The  diction  of  the 
poem,"  adds  the  same  critic,  "is  grossly  familiar,  and  the 
numbers  purposely  neglected,  except  in  a  few  places,  where 
the  thoughts^ ,  by  their  native  excQllence,  secure  themselves 
from  violation,  bieing  such  ^s  me^n  language  cannot  express." 

Though  Hudibras  has  been  greatly  admired,  we  canAot  sup- 
pose that  any  man  was  ever  made  wiser  or  better  by  it.  "If 
the  talent  of  ridicule,"  says  Addison,  "  were  employed  to 
laugh  men  out  of  vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some  use  to 
tibe  world ;  but  instead  of  this  we  find  that  it  is  generally  made 
use  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  by  attack- 
ing everything. that  ife  solemn  and  serious,  decent  and  prai6e- 
wbrthy  in  human  life.".  The  mind  of  Butler  was  intrinsically 
mean  and  vulgar.    'He  had  no  conception  of  trtle  honesty  and 
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integrity.  Constantly  associated  with  men  who  ruled  by  in* 
trigue  and  lived  by  shifts,  hft  learned  to  look  upon  honesty 
as  a  pretence,  and  religion  as  a  mask..  We  may  not  deny 
that  he  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  world  as  weU 
as  unrivaled  wit,  but  his  mistake  consisted  in  making  the 
morality  and  religion  of  his  party  the  standard  by  which  ha 
judged  of  others.  Our  poet  wished  to  make  his  talents  avail- 
able for  his  support.  He  Wanted. not  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
any  abuse  of  an  unpopular  party  would  be  acceptable  at  Court. 
He  labored  long  and  patiently  in  scouting  the  last  remains  of 
piety  and  reverence  for  law  and  religion  from  the  realm  ;  and 
he  received  his  reward.  But  the  fruit .  that  was  matured  at 
Court,  under  his  fostering  care,  proved,  to  him  as  bitter  as  the 
clusters  of  Sodom.  Charles  and  his  cotirtiers  were  systemati- 
cally treaeherous  and  ungrateful..  They  employed  the  wits  of 
the  age  to  aid  them  in  ascending  the  heights  of  despotism,  but 
when  they 'had  attained  the  summit  of  power,  they  cgntempt- 
uously  sptimed  from  their  feet  the .  very  supports  by  which 
they  had  climbed.  Butler,  in  common  with-  others,  expe- 
rienced their  mgratitude  and  meanness.  He  learned,  too  late, 
that  vice  is  a*  poor  patron,  and  thdt  ^4he  wa^es  of  sin  is 
death.''  Late  in  life  ke  turned  his  merciless  satire  against 
his  own  party,  and  poured  out  full  vials  of  wrath  upon  the 
deceitful  herd  who  had  flattered  his  vanity  i^nd  withholden 
the  wages  of  his  servility.  No  Puritan  author. ha^  ever  been 
so  severe  upon  the  vices  of  the  royalists  a^  Butler.  He  IJiad 
used  the  whole  weight  of  his  mighty  intellect  to  sink  the  Puri- 
tans to  the  lowest  hell  of  infamy  and  crime ;  but.  like  his 
great  prototype,  whom  he  and' his  associates  so  loyally  served, 
-  wKile  contrasting  the  times  of  the  ^tern  Oliver  with  those  of 
the  libertine  Charles,. he  might  with  aU  propriety  exclaim, 

**  And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Still  threateoinfir  to  devpnr  me,  opens  w^de, 
To  which  the  .Hell  F  suffer  seems  a  Heaven." 

Butler  represents  the  men  of  his  age  as  not  only  zealously  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  father  of  lies,  but  ev^n  afiecting  a 
reputation  for  crimes  which  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  per^ 
petrate.    For,  says  the  satirist,  they  had 

**  On  all  occasions  sought  to  be  as  civil 
As  possible  they  coaTd  t'  his  (xrece,  the  Devilf 
To  give  him  no  unnecessary  trouble, 
Nor  in  small  matters  to  use  a  friend  so  noble. 
But  with  their  constant  practice  done  their  best 
T'  improve  and  propagate  his  interest 

,    For  n^en  have  now  made  vice  so  great  an  art, 
The  matter  of  fact's  become  the  sHghtest  pfot ; 
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And  the  debanch^d'st  actioDs'  they  can  do^ 
Mere  tcifl^  to  the  circumstance  and  show. 
For  'tis  not  what  they  do  that's  now  the  sin, 
Bat  what  they  lewdly  affect  and  glory  in, 
.As  if  preposterously  the^  coald  ivrotfesf   . 
A  forcM  nypocrisv  of  wickedness." 

Again,  alluding  Jbq  the  open  vices  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
charges  them  with  acting 

^  As  if  the  lieiws  of  nature  had  been  made 
Of  purpose  only  tp  bfe  disobeyed ;  » 
Or  man  had  lost  his  mighty  interest 
By  having  beem  distinguisfaTd  from  a  beast, 
And  had  ho  other  way  butvin  and  vice 
To  be  restored  again  to  Paradise." 

He  also  bears  reluctant  testimony  ta  the  comparativQ  purity 
of  the  age  of  the  Commonwealth : 

•*  When  an  old  proverb  or  an  end  of  verse. 
Could  more  than  all  our  penal  laws  "coerce, 
And  keep  men  hooester  than  all  .our  furies 
Pf  jailers,  Constables,  judges,  and  juries ; 
Who  were  converted  then  with  an  o^d  saying 
Better  than  all  our  preaching  now  and  praying." 

The  king  Kiildself  does  not  escape  chastisement.  In  a  paper 
entitled  "tludibras  at  Court,"  he  describes  the  monarch's  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  the  poem  and  his  surprising  neglect  of  the 
author,  €ts  follows : 

^  This  prince,  whose  ready  wit  and  parts  ' 
Conquer'd  both  m^n  and  women's  hearts,       .        .         •        , 
Was  so  o'ercome  with  Knight  and  Ralph, 
■    That  he  could  never  claw  it  off; 
'     He  never  eat,  nor  drank,  nor  -slept. 
But  Hndibras  still  near  him  kept ; 
Never  would  go  to  church  or  so, 
But  Hudibraa  most  with  him  go ; 
Nor  yet  to  visit  concubine, 
Or  at  ther  city  feast  io  dinp," 
But  Hydibras  must  still  be  theriqf, 
Or  all  the  fat  was  in  the  (ire. 
New,  afte^  all,  was  it  ti6t  hard 
That  he  should  meet  with  no  reward 
That  fitted  out  this  Knight  a.nd  Squire, 
This  n\onarch  did  db  much  admire  ?" 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  friends  and  foes  is,  that  Butler 
shared  the  com^non  fate  of  all  Charles's  admirers,  who  waa 
wont 


"  To  leave  his  friends  to  stistrve  and  die, — 
A  poor  reward  of  loyalty." 
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A  poet  of  the  next  century  thus  pathetically  commiserates  the 
extraordinary  sufferings  of  the  author  of  Hudibras : 

**  On  Batler  who'  Qan  think  without  just  ra^, 
The  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  ajg;e  ^ 
Fair  stood  his  hopes  when  first  be  came  to  town. 
Met  everywhere  with  welcomes  of  renown ; 
Courted  and  lpv*d  by  all,  with  wonder  read, 
A.      With  promises  of  princely  favor  fed ; 
But  wJiat^tlrard  for  all  had  he  at  last  7 
After  a  life  In  dcfll  expectance  past. 
The  wfetch,  at  summing  up  his  misspelt  days, 
Found  nothing  left  but  poverty  and  praise ; 
Of  all  hia  gains  by  verse,  he  could  not  save 
Enough  to  puvchase  flannel  and  a  grav^ ; 
K^uc^d  to  waqt,  he,  in  due  time,  fell  sick, 
Was  fain  to  die  and  be  interred  on  tick : 
And  Well  might  bless  the  fever  that  was  sent 
To  rid  him  hence,  and  hi^  worse  fate  prevent'' 

For  sixty  years  no  stone  marked  the  place  where  the  re- 
mains of  this  gifted  poet  rested.  A  monument  ,was  eLt  length 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  a  Mr.  Barb.er,  a  printer  in 
London,  and  an  admirer,  of  the  principle^  of  Butle^.  This 
office  of  affection  is  thus  noticed  by  an  epigrammatist  of  that 
ag®  •  r 

"Whilst. BuUer,  needy  wretch !  was  yet  alive, 
No  gen'rous  patron  wbuTd  a  dinner  give ;  • 
See  him,  when  starv'd  to  death  and  tum'O  to  du&t, 
Presented  with  a  monumental  host 
.The  poet's  fate  \h  here,  in  emblem,  shown ; 
He  ask'd  for  bread  and  he  received  a  sione." 

Butler  undoubtedly  suffered  from  the  neglect  of  his  friends ; 
but,  considering  that  his  whole  lifQ  was  simply  a  negation  of 
virtue  and  holiness,  we  do  not  pity  him.  When  his  king  was 
in  peril;  he  shrunk  from  the  defence  of  him.  When  his  party 
was  restored  to  power",  he  entertained  no  higher  wish  than  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  court  favor.  When  his  friends  proved 
unkind,  he  became  their  bitterest  foe.  He  proposed  to  him- 
self no  praiseworthy  object  as  the  end  of  life.  To  please  the 
fancy  and  excite  the  miirth  of  a  profligate-  court  was  his  high-* 
est  aim.  The  very  applause'  he  won,  which  was  the  sole  re- 
ward of  vicious  toil,  was  gained  at  the  'expeh^  of  suffering 
virtue.  He  succeeded  in  making  piety  repulsive  ahd  con- 
temptible with  his  party,  and  received  at  their  hands  the  only 
reward  to  which  his  service  was  justly  entitled— ^/^ermanen^ 
neglect. 

Turn  from  this  picture  to  the  life  of  John  MiltOn.  The  rup- 
ture between  the  King  and  his  Parliament  occurred  while 
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Milton  was  at  Naples.,  He  at  onoe  appreciated  the  nature 
and  importance-  of  the  approaching  conflict.  '^  As  I  was  de- 
sirous," says  he,  "  to  pass  into  Sicily  and  G-reece,  the  melan- 
choly intelUgence  from  England  of  the  civij  war  recalled  me ; 
for  I  esteemed  it  dishonorable  for  me  to  be  lingering  abroad, 
even  for  the  improvement  of  my  miiid,  when  my  fellow-citi- 
zens were  contending  for  their  liberty  at  home."  He  conse- 
crated his  time,  talents^  and  estate  to  the  popular  cause.  He 
applied  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the  defence  of  lib- 
erty, and,  by  incessant  application  to  study  and  writing,  at 
length  induced  permanent  ill  health-,  with  total  loss  of  sight. 
Even  now  he  shows*  no  signs  of  despondency  or  ill  temper. 
The  manly  sentiments  of  his  noble  heart  are  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  that  touching  sonnet  addressed  to  his  &iend  Cyriac 
Skinner. 

"  Cyriac^this  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  tfao*  clear, 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot,  .     >  »      '     , 

Bereft  of  li^t  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  6un,^or  moot),  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 
'  Of  man  or  woman  ^yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaveix's  haHd  or  will,  nor  bate  one  jot 
Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 
Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  7 
Thcf  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplled 
'    In  libertv's  defence,  my  noble  task, 
.  Of  which  an  Evirope  rings  (rom  sidd  to  side: ' 
This  thouglit  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask 
Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

Bitter  adversity  called  forth  no  complaints  from  him.  Nei- 
ther the  desertion  of  friends  nor  the  persecution  of  fo^s  could 
rob  him  of  hiis  inward  peace  and  ,hope«  lu  the  midst^'of  reign- 
ing corruptiouv 

**  Oi^  evil  dkys  though  (alien,  and  evil  tongues ; 
Tn  daTkness,  and  with  clangers  coorpass^  round 
And^ntude,". 

he  still  maintained  the  same  loft^  equanimity.  Such  was  the 
even  tenor  of  his  life, in  retirement;  calm  and  serene  was  its 
close.  Like  the  setting  sun  encompassed  with  clouds,  his 
greatness  was  enhanced  by  the  misfortunes  which  eclipsed  his 
glory. 
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ARUOLB  m. 

PANTHEISM. 

By  Enoch  Pond,  D.D.,  Prof.,  in  Bangor  Theo.  Seounarj. 

I.  Its  Nature  anT)  Ckarac7eristics. 

Fantqbism  is  that  form  of  religion,  which  makes  G-od  every- 
thing, and  everything  God.  It  differs  from  Theism  johiefly  in 
the  following,  pafficulars : 

1.  The  Theist  believes  that  Otnl  created  the  v^orld  and  all 
it  cpntains  from  nothing ;  or  at  least,  th^t  he  formed  it  from  a 
previously  existing'  substance^—ei  tabstanoe  distinct  from  him- 
self, and  whose  existence  is  iiecessai;y  and  eternal,  like  his 
own.  The  Pantheist  deoie^  both  these  positioi]^  He  affirms 
that  thisre  is  but  onfi  substance  or  essence  in  the  universe,  and 
that  all  existing  things  have  sprung  from  thai.  ^  are  but 
varied  modifications  and  exhibitio^s  of  this  one  universal  sub^ 
stance  or  idea. 

2.  The  Theist  believes  in  the  personal  immortality  of  ijie 
soul ;  that  it  is  immortal,  not  only  in  its  substance,  but  its 
individudUty  ;  that  it  is  to  exist  forever,  a,  distinct,  conscious, 
intelligent,  active  being.  Pdntheists  generally,  if  not  univer* 
sally,  deny  this ;  believing  that,  as  the  soul  came  forth  from 
the  substance  of  G-od,  «^nd  is  a  part  of  his  substance,  so  it  wiH 
ultimately  return  to  him,  and  be  swallowed  up  in  him.  It  is^ 
a  wave  now  on  the  surface  of  the  great  ocean,  but  it  will  sub- 
side at  length j  and  be  lopt  in  the  abyss  from  whi^h  it  came. 

3.  The  Theist  believes  in'  a  personal-  Gpd,  an  intelligent^ 
active  being,  by  whom  tJie  worlds,  \vere  made,  and  all  things 
are  sustained  and  controlled.  The  Pantheist  denies  this,  and 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  what  are  commonly  called  crea- 
ted things,- through  the  operation  of  certain  processes  abd  laws, 
which  are  strictly  necessary  and  eternal.  These  processes 
and  laws,  being  personified,  are  called  God,  and  their  results 
are  so  many  manifestations  of  G-od.  The  Q--od  of  the  Panthe- 
ist is,  therefore,  a  personification,  and  not  a  person ;  a  figure 
of  speech,  and  not  a  reality.  There  is  to  him  no  personal  God : 
liere  is  no  God  distinct  from  the  universal  substance  and  its 
inherent  powers,— distinct  from  the  processes  and  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  the  things  which,,  through  their  operation,  exist. 
These  are  the  leading  peculiarities  of  Pantheism,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  different  foooos  of  Theism.     Other 
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and  lesser  marks  of  distinction  will  come  into  notice,  in  the 
progress  of  this  discussiofi. 

In  what  respects  does  Pantheism  differ  from  Atheism  ?  We 
answer :  From  certain  forms  of  Atheism,  it  differs  in  no  re- 
lict whatever.  It  is  a,  covert,  concealed  Atheism, — so  art- 
fdlly  concealed,  as  often  to  impose  upon  its  votaries  themselves, 
as  well  as  upon  others.  They  have  much  to  say  about  God, 
and  of  the  blessedness  of  being  swallowed  up  in  him,  and  be- 
coming onQ  with  him ;  while,  aside  from  the  absolute  Idea, 
the  universal  Substance,- the  laws, and  processes  of  Nature, 
there  is  to  them  Ho  God,  and  they  mean  nothing  by  the  term. 

On  this  point,  we  agree  with  the  late  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  of 
Cambridge.  "rPantheism,"  he  says,  or  a  denial  of  the  strict 
personality  of  God,  is  "  a  virtuaKdenial  6f  God.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  seems  possible  to  make  that 
denial.  No  one  thinks  of  denying  the  existence  of  principles 
and  laws.  Gravitation,  order,  cause,  and  effect,  truths  benev- 
olence,—no  one  denies  that  these  exist ;.  and  if  these  consti- 
tute the  Deity,  he  has  not  been  denied,. and  cannot  be.  The 
only  denial  possible  is  by  the  exclusfon  of  a  personal  Existence. 
There  can  be  no  Atheism  but  thi^;  and  this  is  Atheism,  There 
is  a  personal  God,  or  there  is  none."* 

II.  DiFFEREPiT  Forms  op  Panthbisbi. 
'  Some  persons,  in  their  conceptions,  make  everything  matter. 
The  inherent  powers  apd  laws  of  nature  are  those  of  matter. 
To  such  their  God  is  jnaterial.  l!o  them,  there  is  no  God,  aside 
from  the  operations  of  material  nature. — Others  conceive  of  ev- 
erything as  spirit.  They  know  nothing  about  matter,  and  be- 
lieve nothing  about  it.  The  outer  world  is  all  noHiing,  aside 
from  l^e  sensations  and  conceptions  of  those  who  live  in  it. 
Theirs  is  a  world  of  pure  idealism.  This  is  all  the  God  of  which 
they  have  any  knowledge. — Others  make  a  distinction,  in  terms, 
between  matter  and  .spirit,  and  yet  they  seem  to  recognize  no 
essential  difference.  It  ia  all  one  substance,  essence,  or  idea, 
developing  itself  in  several  'Ways.  Of  this  universality^  what- 
ever it  may  be^  every  being  and  thing  is  an  integral  part. 
.  Some  persons  make  God  a  law^  a  process,  and  not  a  sub- 
stance  of  any  kind.  Some  represent  him  as  an  idea,  a  feel- 
ing, and  not  an  objective  reality.  And  what  is  more  strange, 
some,  almost  in  our  own  times,  have  deified  themselves.  The 
/  with  them  is  e^  very  thing.  'Kiey  can  conceive  of  nothing 
(and,  of  course,  no  God)  aiside  from  the  almighty  and  all-ab- 
sorbing /, 

The  God  of  .son\Q  Pantheists  is  immanent  in  nature,  where 

*  ^nnoa  on  the  Personality  of  God,  p.  13. 
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it  is  working*  out  results,  according  to  necessary  and  eternal 
laws.  With  others,  the  grand  moving  principle  i$  ef»anative. 
The  great  source  of  being  is  continually  sending  forth  its 
streams,  to  waiader  in  fixed  courses  for  a  time,  and  then  flow 
back  to  thjD  ocean  from  which  they  came.  This  emanative 
system  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  and  the  most  widely  diffused 
of  any  of  the  forms  of  Pantheism.  It  has  entered  deeply  into 
other  systems  of  religion,  and  has  been,  a  means  of  perverting 
and  corrupting  thfem. 

III.  History  of   Pantheism. 

No  sooner  did  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  pass  away  from 
the  minds  of  men  in  ancient  time,  than  we  find  them  beginning 
to  deify  nature  ;  or  (which  is  the  same)  to  (L^My  Hiosq  processes 
and  laws^  in  accordance  with  which  existing  changes  were  seen 
tq  take  place.  .  This  was  Pai^heisip.  Accordingly,  in  the  e|ir- 
liest  nouce9  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  workings  of 
the  heathen  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion,  we  cpme  directly 
in  contact  with  Pantheistic  theories  and  views. 

So  it  was  ifL  Egypt^  that  old  cradle  of  superstition  and 
speculation,  from  whiqh  tl\e  treasures  of  "science,  falsely  so 
called,"  were  imported  into  the  neighboring' countries.  In 
proof  of  the  Pahtheism  of  ancient  Egypt,  wje  quote  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  the  Herm^ic  or  Tresm6gistib  writings ; 
which,  though  not.  as  ancient  as  they  claim  to  be,  are  yet  .al- 
lowed to  contain  the  genuine  doettiries  of  Thoth,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian  Hermes.*  ^^  All  things  are' the  One^  and ^Ae  One  all 
things,  '  For  as  much  as  all  things  existed  in  the  Creator, 
before,  they  were  made,  he  is  properly  said  to  be  dll  thing^^ 
whose  members  all  things  ai»."  .^*  The  sensible  world  is  the 
receptacle  of  all  forms,  qualities,  and  bodies,  none  of  which 
can  be  quicketied  and  vegetated  without  Grbd ;  for  God  is  all 
things j^  and  all  things  are  from  God,  and  all  things  the  effect 
of  his  will.  And  without  God,  there  neither  was  anything, 
nor  is,  nor  shall  be  ;  but  all  things  are,  from  him,  and  in  tim, 
and  by  him.  If  you  will  cofasider  after  a  right  itianner,  you 
shall  learn  that  this  sensible  world,, and  all  the  things  therein, 
are  covered  over  with  that  higher  world,  (or  Deity)  as  witti  a 
garment."  , ,     ' 

**  The  invisible  God  is  most  manifest ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  world  that  he  is  not.  ,  He  is  both  the  things  that 
are,  and  the  things  that  are  not ;  for  the  things  that  are,  he 
hath  manifested ;  but  the  things  that  are  not',  he  contains 
within  himself."     "  For  what  shall  I  praise  thee  (the  Su- 

^  See  Cadworth's  Ijitellectual  System*  vol.  i.^  p.  655.  Warburton's  Di* 
vine  Legation,  ?ol.  iii.,  p.  189. 
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preme  ?)  For  those  things  which  thou  hast  made,  or  for  those 
things  which  thou  hast  not  made?  For  those  things  which 
thou  hast  Dlanifested,  or  for  those  which  thou  hast  hidden  and 
concealed  within  thyself?  And  for  what  cause  shall  I  praise 
thee?  Because  I  am  my  own,  as  having  something  i  proper 
and  distinct  from  thee  ?  Thou  arf  whatsoever  I  am  ;  thou  art 
whatsoever  I  do  or  sag.  For  thou  art  all  things,  and  there  is 
nothing  which  thou  art  not.;  Thou  art  ihat  which  is  made, 
and  thou  art  that  which  is  not  made." — **  I  would  not  day," 
adds  the  writer  of  these  remarkable  books,  ^'  that  God  hath 
all  things,  but  rather  declare  the  truth,  and  say  that  he  is 
all  things ;  not  as  receiving  ihem  from  without,  but  as  send- 
ing them  forth  from  himself."  *'  What  is  God,  but  the  very 
being  of  all  thing^  that  yet  are  not,  and  the  subsistence  of 
things  that  6re  ?"* 

These  extracts  show  what  views  of  God  very  early  pre- 
vailed among  the  Egyptiajris.  Nor  are  we  indebted  for  infor- 
mation  to  tihe  Tresmegistic  writings  alone. '  We  learn  the 
same. from  ancient  inscriptions,  and  from  other  records.  The 
worshif)  of  the  true  God  was  supplanted  in  Egypt  by  the  wor- 
ship of  universal  nature.  The  creation  took  the  place  of  ike 
Creator,  and  received,  in  one  form  or.  another,  that  homage 
which  wo-s  due  to  him  alone. — ^Nor.  let  it  be  tiiought  that  this 
form  of  religion  was  inconsistent  with  the  polytheism  and 
idolatry  of  the  a^cient  Egyptians.  They  had,  indeed,  "gods 
many,  and  lords  many ;  but  these  were  all  inferior  diviliities, 
— ^paris  and  nwmifestations  of  the  One  Supreme,  the  One  in 
Alt:' 

It  is  likely  that  the  same  form  of  religion  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Persians  as  among  the  Egyptians.  The  following 
passage  is  from  the  Desatir,  or  writings  of  tiie  most  cuicient 
Persian  prophets,  one  of  whom  was  Zoroaster.  Mithras,  or 
the  first  Cause,  thus  speaki?  to  his  worshiper:  "My  light  is 
on  thy  countenance,  'my  word  is  on  thy  tonj^e.  Me  thou 
seest,  me  thou  hewest,  me  thou  smallest,  me  thou  tastest, 
me  thou  tpuohest.  What  thou  sayest,  that  I  say ;  and  thy 
acts  are  my  acts.  I  speak  by  thy  tongue,  and  thou  speakest 
to  me,  though  mortals  imagine  tib.at  thou  speakest  to  them. 
I  am  nearer  unto  thee,  tb^n  thou  art  to  thyself.  Thy  soul 
reacheth  unto  me.'^* 

Brucker,  after  comparing  the  existing  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient learning  of  the  PersianB,  expresses  the  following  opinion 
as  to  their  theosophy:  "It  appears  probable  that  Zoroaster, 

>  In  Cadworth's  Intellectual  ^stem,  vol.  i.,  pp.  686-592. 
'  SeeDial.vol.  iv.,  p.  61. 
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adopting  the  principle  commonly  held  by  the  ancients,  that 
from  nothing,  nothing  can  be  produced,  conceived  Light, 
or  those  eth^eal  substances  which  partake  of  the  active  na- 
ture of  fire,  and  Darkness,  or  the  opaque  and  passive  mass  of . 
matter,  to  be  emanations  from  one  eternal  source  /  that  to 
these  derived  substances  he  gave  the  nam^s  of  Oromasdes  and 
Arimanis;  and  that  the  first  Foimtain  of '  Being,  or  th^  Su- 
preme Divinity,  he  called  Mithras.  The  active  and  passive 
principles,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanis,  the  authors  respectively 
of  good  and  evil,  of  light  and  darkness,  he  conceived  to  be  at 
perpetual  variance ;  and  this  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  most 
ancient  form  of  religion  among  the  Persians  Was  Dualism. 
Zoroaster  beljfeved,  however,  that  through  the  mediation  of 
Mitluras,  or  the  Supxenie  Cause,  the-  conte^  would  at  length 
terminate  in  favor  of  the  good  principle. 

According;  to  Zoroaster,  various  orders  of  eqpirits,  gods,  de- 
mons, and  the  souls  of  men,  have  proceeded  from  the  great 
Fountain  of  intelligence,  and  wiH  one  day  return  to  their 
source  and  partake  of  its  immortality*  Even  taatter  itself, 
the  source  of  all  evil,  will  at  length  be  refined^  and  be  gath- 
ered back  to  the  Eternal  Fountain  from  which  it  flowed.'*' 

The  BhcBnicians  were  early  civilized,  and  contributed  to  the 
ititroduction  of  civilization  and  learning  kito  Q-reeoe.  Mo- 
sheim  ascribes  the  same  views  of  Deity  to  them  as  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptian's.  .  After  remarkiiig  upon  several  passages  from 
Satichoniathon,  the  Phoenioian  sage,  he  adds :  "I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  nation  ought  to 'be  associated  with  those  who 
held  that  all  things  were  produced  Tfrom  an  eternal  matter  by 
a  certain  power  and  law  of  nature,  and  who  exclude  the  Deity 
(i.  e.  an  intelligent,  personal  Deity)  altogether  'from  the*  crea- 
tion of  the  universe.'? 

According  to  the  theology  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  origin  of 
the  visible  world  was  in  this  "wise :  From  •eternity  there  exist- 
ed a  dark,  turbid  atmosphere,  tiirough  which  was  diffused  a 
blind  principle  of  motion,  denominated  spirit.  From  eternity 
there  existed,  also,  a  rude,  undigested  chaos.  .  At  a  certain  pe- 
riod, the  spirit  in  the  atmosphere  became  inflamed  with  a  love 
of  chaos,  and  united  itself  with  it ;  and  from  this  u9ion  all  ex- 
isting things,  gods  and  men^  animate  and  inanimate,  have 
{NToceeded.  This  process,  with  its  results*  (comprising  all 
things),  was  denominated  G-od.         . 

If  we  turn,  now,  to  the  aiicielit  Greeks,  we  shaH  find  thei 
same  theories,  with  circumstantial  modifications,  prevailing 
there  .-^Our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  theosophy  of  the  Q^reel^ 

V  Briicker>  Abridgment,  p.  27. 
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is  derived  from  ihe  Orphic  writings.  As  a  speoimen  of  these, 
we  present  the  following :  "  Jove,  the  lofty  thunderer,  is  the 
first,  and  the  last,  and  the  middle;  all  things  proceed  from 
him.  The  spacious  earth  and  the  starry  heavens  are  Jove. 
Jove  is  the  breath  of  all  things ;  the  iritesistible  enei^  of  fire ; 
and  the  source  of  the  sea.  Jove  is  the  parent  of  all.  There  is 
one  power,  one  divinity,  one  ruler  of  all ;  for  all  thing's  are 
contained  in  the  vast  body  of  JoVe.^^  "  Hiding  all  things 
within  himself  y  he  at  length  sent  forth  diyine  productions  firom 
his  bosom  into  the  cheerftil  light:"  . 

From  these  and  other  fragments  of  Orpheus,  tl^e  following 
summary  of  the  Oiphio  doctrine  concertxmg  G-od  and  nature 
may  be.  deduced :-  'f  G-od,  from  eternity^  contained  within  him- 
self the  unformed  principles  of  all  things.  At  a  certain  period, 
he  Commenced  sending  forth,  from  Imnself  all  material  and 
spiritual  e;ustences,  which  partake,  consequently,  of  his  own 
divine  nature  or  essence.  All  beings;  proceeding  originally 
from  G-od,  will^  after  certain  revolutions  and  purgations,  return 
to  him.  The  world  itself  will  be  dissolved  with  fire,  and  af- 
terward be  renewed."*     .     s  ' 

From  the  most  ancient  poets  of  G-reece,  we  proceed. to  its 
•  philosophers.  Of  the  majority  of  these,  it  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  they  are  more  properly  Atheists  or  Pantheists ;  certain 
it  is,  that  while  the  name  of  Q-od  was  often  on  their  lips,  they 
ascribed  the  endlessly  diversified  appearances  in  nature,  not  to 
an  intelligent,  designing  Cause — a  personal  Deity,  but  to  a 
certain  vital  energy,  running  through  all  things,  and  operating 
aocordiiiig  to  necessary  -and  established  laws. 

This  did  the  Hylopathians,  who  insisted  much  upon  the  in- 
herent, plastic^  generative  tendencies  of  matter,  and  thought 
these  sufficient  to  account  for  all  things.  This  did  the  Straton- 
ics  or  Hylozoists,  who,  in  order  to  acQount  ft)r  the  changes  in 
matter,  invested  every  particle  of  it  with  a  sort  of  vegetable, 
senseless  life.  The  same,  also,  did  the  Stoics,  whose  soul  of 
the  world  was  regarded  as  a  celestial  ether  or  fire^  and  not  as 
a r  designing,  active  Being.— A  portion  of  the  Stoics  seem  to 
have  consid^ed  ,tiie  world  as  more  a  vegetable  than  an  animal, 
and  its  moving  principle  as  a  sort  of  vegetable  life.  Their  idea 
of  Providence  -v^as  not  that  of  a  wise  and  good  Being  who  free- 
ly directs  and  govemn  all  things,  but  that  of  a  necessary  and 
eternal  chain  of  causes  and  effects.  Providence,  in  the  Stoic 
creed,  was  oiily -another  name  fotfate,  to  which  everything  in 
the  universe  was  subject. 

Among  the  Stoics  of  Rome,  none  was  more  venerated  than 

^  See  Brueker^  Abridgmwit,  p.  66. 
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Cato,  of  TJtioa,  yet  Luoan,  by  putting  the  following  lines  into 
his  mouth,  represents  him  as  a  Pantheist : 

^  Is  not  the  seat  of  Jove  earth,  sea,  and  air,  * 
And  heaven,  and  virtue  ?    Where  could  we  further  trace 
The  God  ?     WhereHer  toe  Tnovet  uthate'er  we  sae, 
Is  Jove:'^ 

According  to  Cicero,,"  Pythagoras  believed  God  to  be  an 
active  substance  or  k)ul,  pervading  aU  nature,  from  which  hu- 
man souls  have  emanated,  and  to  which  they  will  return.''* 
The  immediate  disciples  of  Pythagoras  held  the  prime  moving 
principle  to  be  "  a  subtle^  etherecd  fire^  which  gives  being  to 
all  things,  animates  all,  and  into  which  all  will  be  finally  re- 
solved," They  believe  not  only  gods. and  meii,  but  even  brute 
animals,  to  be  portions  of  the  Divinity.  Hence  their  scruples 
about  taking  the  life^  of  animals,  atid  eating  fleshy 

The  leaders  of  the  Eleatio  philosophers  were  Zenophanes  and 
Parmenidefil.  These  habitually  called  the  Deity  One  and  All^ 
regarding  him  as  one  simple  being  or  essence  which  containelii 
all  ihings.  They  accounted  for  tiie  existence  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, from  the  joint  operation  of  "  heat  and  cold,  or  fire  and 
earth ;  the  former  being  the  active,  and  the,  latter  the  material 
cause."  "  These  pjiilosophers,"  says  Brucker,. "  held  Q-od  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  universe,  compreheilding  all 
things  within  himself  ^ 

Yery  similar  to  these  were  the  teachings  hi  Heraolitus. 
"  Fire,"  he  says,  "  is  the  principle  from  which  all  things  in 
na1;ure  are  evolved.  This  consists  of  small,  indivisible  atoms, 
which  are  in  their  nature  simple,  and  are  eternal.  From  these 
fiery  particles,  which  are  perpetually  in  motion,  all  ihe  varied 
forms  of  nature  are  produced,  and  into  them  all  are,  at  certain 
periods,  re8plved.*''':^In  short,  we  find  a«  striking  similarity  in 
the  opinions  of  these  phUosopheirs,  as  to  the  first  moving,  orig- 
inating cause.  TJiis  was  not  a  conscious,  active  Being,  like 
the  God  of  the  Bible,  but  an  all-pervading  energy — a  subtle, 
ethereal  fire,  which  w;armed  and  stirred  the  chaotic  mass,  and 
thus  generated  the  existing  forms  of  life. 

Such,  for  substance,  was  the  philosophy  of  Father  Anoluses, 
as  set  forth  by  Virgil,  in  the  Sixth  iErieid. 

*' Enow,  first,  a  spirit,  with  an  active  flame, 
Pervades  and  animates  the  mighty  frame;  ' 

Runs  through  the  watery  worlds,  the  fields  61  air, 
The  ponderous  earth,  the  height9  of  heav'n,  ajod  there 
Glows  in  the  sun  and  moon,  an4  bums  in  every  star. 

1  Pharsalia,  lib.  ix.,  v.  678. 

»  Nat.  Deor..  lib.  i.,cap.  12. 

•  See  Briicker's  Abridgment,  pp.  984-356. 
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Thus,  mingling;  with  the  niass,  the  general  aonl 
Lives  in  the  pferts,  and  agitates  the  whole." 

Aooording  to  Cudworih,  these  ancient  heathen  philosophers 
generally  regarded  Ood,  '^  not  only  as  pervading  all  things,  and 
diffused  through  all  things,  but  as  beings  in  a  manner,  all 
things.  Hence,  they  looked  upon  the  whole  world  as  a  kind 
of  divinity,  a  s&cred-  thing  ;  it  being,  according  to  their  theol- 
ogy, nothing  hut  God  himself  visibly  displayed.  And  thus  was 
O-od  worshiped  by  the  Pagans,  iii  the  whdle  eorporeal  world 
taken  together,  or  in  the  universe,  under  the  name  of  Pan."^ 

Bishop  Warburton  speaks  still  moro  decidedly  respecting  the 
Pantheism  or  Atheism  of  many  of  .the  philoeopliers  of  ancient 
G-reeoe.  They  hekl,  h^  -says,  to  but  one  universal  substance^ 
of  which  the  human  soul  "was  ^'  a  disoerped  part,"  aujd  into 
which  it  was  to  be  again  resolved.  And  as  they  held  to  but 
one  universal  stib^tance,  Qot  only  the  human  soul,  but  e^ery- 
thing  ^Ise,  must  have  been  regarded  as<a  part  of  the  Divinity  ; 
and  thus  God  was  literally  everything  and  everything  God.' 

From  the  philosophers  of  Greejoe  let  us,  pass  to  those.of /nrfta. 
The  Hindoo  divinities  are^  in  general,  no  othelr  thap  leified 
sages  and  philosophers ;  and  notwithstanding  the  incredible 
antiquity  which  is  ascribed  to  them,  they  are  .supposed,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  have  flourished  very  little,  if  at  all,  ear- 
lier than  the  i^fie  men  of  ancient  Greece. 

We  begin  with  that  form  of  reUgion  which  is  taught  in  the 
VedfiLS,  and  is  professed  by  the  Brahmins,  and  by  a.  great  ma- 
jority of  th^  people..  Sir  William  Jones  represents  the  Brah- 
mins as  pure  spiritualists  ;  regarding  vrhat  we  call  the  exter- 
nal world  as  only  a  set  of  sensations  and  perceptions^  much 
after  the  manner. of  some  of  the  Germans. of  n^gdem  times. 
*'  The  whole  creation,'*' they  say,  '^  is  jrather  an  qnergy  than  a 
work,  by  which  the  Infinite  Mind  exhibits  to  his  creatures  a 
set  of  perceptions  ;  like  a  wonderful  picture,  or  a  piece  of  mu- 
sic, always  varied,  but  always  uniforhi."  Again:  they  sup- 
pose y  the  Deity  to,  be  ever  present,  and  constantly  to  support 
a  series  of  perceptions^^^^'-ajid  this  is  allw — The  Brahmins  teach 
that /^matter  has  no  essenoe,  independent  of  mental  percep- 
tion; that. external  appearances  and  sensations  are  illusory, 
and  would  vanish  to  nothing  if  the  Divine  energy,  which  alone 
sustains  them,  were  suspended  but  for  a  moment."  They  also 
teach,  that  as  ^'  material  substance  is  mere  illusion,  there  ex- 
ists in  this  imiverse  only  one  'generic  spiritual  substance,  the 
sole  primary  causae  of  all  secondary  causes,  and  of  all  appear- 

}  Tntellectaal  System,  vol.  ii.,  p.  261. 
*  See  Divine  LegatioD,  Book  iii^j  sec.  4. 
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anoes  whatever."  All  other  ^rits  emanate  from  this,  and  are 
at  length  returned  to  it,  and  absorbed  in  it.* 

Dr.  Ward  represents  the  Pantheism  of  the  Brahmins  as  pure- 
ly spiritimL  ^'  The  learned  behold  Brumha  alike  in  the  rev- 
erend Brahmin  perfected  in  knowledge,  in  the  ox,  in  the  ele- 
phant, in  the  dog,  and  in  him  who  eateth  the  flesh  of  dogs." 
"  The  man  whose  mind  is  endued  with  this  devotion,  and  look- 
eth  o^  all  things  alike,  beholdeth  the  Supreme  Soul  in  all  things, 
and  all  things  in.  the  Supreme  Soul."  .  .  .  '^Thi»  error-formed 
world  is  like  a  bubble  on  the  water.  We  can  never  say  that  it 
does  not  exist,  or  that  it  doe^.  Spirit  is  real  entity,  but  not  so 
the  visible  world.  It  is  as  tmreal  as  a  snail,  when  taken  for 
silver ;  or  as  When  the  thirsty  deer  mistakes  the  reflected  rays 
of  the  dun  on  the  st^id  for  a  pool  of  water.  There  is  one  omni- 
present, placid,  all-pervading  spirit.  Wherever,  in  any  forms, 
this  is  manifested,  in  those  forms  thjis  agitated  yorM  appea^rs 
extended  in  him."       ... 

Swallowed  up  in  this  one  all-embracing  spirit,  the  yogee,  or 
religious  devotee,  can  say,  **  I  am  the  unchanging ;  I  am  the 
ever-living ;  I  am  the  pure,  the  inconceivable,  the  sitr^ple  life ; 
withoiit  qualifier  ;  the  untroubled ;  the  unchangeable ;  the  mir- 
ror in  which  all  is  seen ;  and,  through  my  union  to  all  souls, 
the  displayer.of  all  things.  Being  the  same  in  nature,^/  am 
every  living,  creature,  from  Brumha  and  Vishnoo,  down  to  in- 
animate matter."  Entertaining  opinions  such  as  these,  the 
yogee  not  only  worships  all  other  living  creatures,  but  wor- 
ships  himself,  "  Menu  calls  the  worship  of  self  the  grand  meth- 
od of  obtaining  l)ivine  knowledge.  He  who  wordiips  self, 
viewing  himself  equally  in  all  things,  aAd  all  equally  in  him- 
self, ascends  to  his  own  heaven."  .  .  .  **  The  whole  meaning  of 
the  Vedantee.  is  contained  in  this,  that  Brumha  and  individu- 
ated spirit  are  one.  That  which  pervades  all  the  members  of 
the  body,  aud  is  the  cause  .of  life  and  motion,  i^  individuated 
spirit.  That  which  pervades  the  universe^  and  gives  life  and 
motion  to.  all,  is  Brumha.  Therefore,  that  Which  pervades  ihe 
members  of  the  body,  and  that  which. pervades  the  universe,  is 
one.  As  the  distance  betwee^n  the  separate  trees  in  a  forest, 
and  universal  space,  are  of  the  same  nature,  so  Brumha  and  in* 
dividuiated  spirits  are  owe.     TJiey  are  both  pure  life'."' 

"  The  Supreme  Being,"  say  the  Brahmins,  "is  one  sole-ex- 
istent, secondless,  entire,  indivisible,  sempiternal,  ineffable, 
universal  soul.  All  things  are  from  him,  and  aU,  at  the  con- 
summation, are  resolved  into  him ;  as  the  spider  ^ins  his 

^     ■> 

»  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  L,  pp.  239,  261. 

>  Ward's  Yiew^f  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.»  pp.  340, 35Q,  3^2 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  6. 
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thread  from  his  own  substance,  and  gathers  it  in  again ;  as 
vegetables  sprout  &om  the  earth,  and  return  to  it ;  as  hair  and 
nails  grow  from  a  living  body,  and  continue  with  it." 

The  following  is  spoken  of  as  the  summary  of  the  Vedanti 
creed.  **  Excepting  the  Deity,  nothiivg  exists^  the  universe  be- 
ing only  an  appearance,  without  any  reality ;  juist  as  a  man  in 
a  dream  sees  imaginQ,ry  objects,  and  in  that  state  experiences 
ideal  pleasure  and  pain.  So  |bhe  scenes  and  events  of  life  are 
nothing  but  a  dream ;  there  beihg  only  one  resplendent  Light 
which  assumes  differetit  appearances."* 

The  following  passages  are  from  the  Laws  of  Henu^  Speak- 
ing of  the  yogee.  Menu  says :  "  Equally  perceiving  th^  Su- 
preme Soul  in  all  things^  and  all  things  in  the  Supreme  Soulj 
he  sacrifices  his  own  spirit  by  fixing  it'  on  the  spirit  of  Grod, 
and  appros^ches  the  nature  of  that  Sole  Diyinity,  which  shines 
by  its  own  effrtlgence."  "  Let  such  an  one  reflect,  with  ex- 
clusive application  of  mind,  on  the  subtle,  indivisible  essence 
of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  its  complete  existence  in  all  things j 
whether  high  or  low,  small  or  great.  Thus,  having  gradually 
abandoned  all  earthly  attachments,  and  being  indifferent  to 
the  pains  of  all  opposite  things,  as  honor,  didionor,  and  the 
like,  he  remains  absorbed  in  the  Divine  essence." 

The  following  passetges  are  from  the  Vishnu-Puranu:  "  Do 
thou,  0  King,  odnsider  thyself  as  one  with  all  that  exists  in 
the  World  ?  That  one,  which  is  all  things j  is  Vishnu,  than 
whom  there  is  noile  other.  He  is  I ;  he  is  thou ;  he  is  all. 
This  universe  is  his  form.  Abandon,  then,  the  error  of  dis- 
tinction, "-^p.  258.  ^'Q-ods,  men,  animals,  birds,*  reptil!es,all  are 
but  "forms  of  one  eternal  Vishnu." — ^p.  139. — *'  By  study  and 
devotion,  a  wise  man  may  arrive  at  the, truth  of  his  identity 
with  Grod  ;  andthen-^U  the  reason  of  his  finiteness  being 
removed — he  is  in  truth  Ood^ — ^p.  251.       ( 

These  extracts  present  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas,  or  that 
professed  and*  taught  by  the  Brahmins.  There  are  other 
schools  or  sects  in  the  East,  one  of  the  most  numerous  and 
ancient  of  which  is  that  of  Buddh.  This  sect  is  found,  not  only 
in  India,  but  in  Burmah,  Siam,  Japan,  Cochin-Ghina,  and  in 
many  parts  of  China .  itself .  It  differs  from  Brahminiam,  in 
that  it  has  Jess  of  an  ideal  character,  and  it  rejects  caste.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  system  of  Pantheism,  if  not  Atheism.  "  The  Btiddhs," 
says  Dr.  Ward,  "  do  not  belie'Ve  in  a  first  cause.  Matter  is 
eternal.  Every  portion  of  animated  existence  has,  in  itself, 
the  element  of  its  own  rise,  tendency,  and  final  destiny." 
**  The  highest  state  of  glory  to  be  attained  or  aimed  at,  is 

'  Astatic  JoQmal,  vol.  xviii.,  pp.  98,  390. 
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absorption^  or  to  be  received  back  into  the  universal  es- 
sence.'" 

The  Chinese  god  Fo  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  same 
as  Buddh.  The  following  are  some  of  the  profundities  of  the 
god  Fo.  **  Nothing  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  everything 
that  exists.  From  nothing  our  first  parents  derived  their  ex- 
istence, and  to  nothing  they  returned  aft^  death.  All  beings 
are  the  same  in  essence,  the  t)niy  difference  is  in  their  fiffure 
and  qualities.  All  sprung  from  the  same  beginning,  which  is 
nothing.  This  universal  principle  is  extremely  ptire,  subtle, 
and  simple,  without  change,  without  motion,  without  action, 
or  desires.  To  obtain  happiness,  we  must  endeavor  to  secure 
a  perfect  likeness  to  this  principled ; — to  do  nothing'^  to  vrill 
nothingy  to  feel  nothings  -  to  desire  nothing.  When  once  a 
man  has  arrived  at  this  degree  of  perfection,  he  has  no  longer 
anything  to  fear.  He  hath  ceased  to  exists  and  become  per- 
fectly like  the  god  Fo."* 

The^  following  indicates  that  Confucius^  also,  was  a  Pantheist. 
"  How  vast  the  influence,"  he  exclaims,  **  of  the  spirits  or  gods ! 
If  you  look  for  them,  you  cannot -see  them.  If  you  listen,  you 
cannot  hear  them.  They  embody  all  things^  and  the  things 
which  are  cannot  be  separated  from  them.  Everything  is  full 
of  them.  They  afe  above,  beneath,  on  the  right  hand,  and  on 
theleft."* 

The  Joints,  a  sect  more  numepous  in  the  East  formerly 
than  they  are,  at-  present,  are  represented'  as  Pantheists,  or 
Atheists.  "The  earth," ^  say  they,  "is  formed  by  nature, 
or  it  springs  from  inherent  properties  existing  in  itself.  As  the 
trees  in  a  forest  grow  up  without  a  cultivator  ^  so  the  universe 
is  self-existent ;  and  as  the  banks  of  a  river  fall  of  themselves, 
so  there  is  no  supreme  destroyer."  These  philosophers  fur- 
ther taught,  that  "  th^re  is  but  one  individual  spirit,  in  the 
whole"  universe  of  animated  existence,  from*  which  all  life 
springs,  and  to  which  it  returns,"^— From  these  passages  it  ap- 
pears that  pantheistic  notions  are  not  peculiar  to  any  particular 
sect  in  the  East,  but,*  in  one  form  or  another,  are  common  to 
them  all ;  so  that,  as  a  returned  missionary  (Dr.  Poor),  recent- 
ly remarked,  "  the  public  mind  there  is  tiboroughly  pervaded 
and  sated  with  Pantheism." 

Let  us  now  view  Pantheism  in  connection  with  the  Jlfa- 
hometan  religion.  As  Mahometanism  continued  to  spread  east- 
ward, it  soon  came  in  coptact  with  Oriental  superstitions,  and 

'  *  View  of  the  Hindoo^  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

•  See  Ward's  View,  voL  ii.  p.  383,  Note. 

•  See  Dial,  vol.  Iv.  p.  210. 

•  Ward's  View,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
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imbibed  from  this  ocnmeotion  a  taint  of  Pantheism,  which 
originally  it  did  not  possess. 

The  Soofies,  the  principal  Pantheistic  sect  of  Mahometans, 
are  fonnd  chiefly  in  In^ia  and  Persia.  They  are  numerous  at 
Shiraz,  the  chief  seat  of  Mahometan  learning  and  philosophy 
in  the  East.  The  following  account  of  their  religious  princi- 
ples is  given  by  Sir  .William  Jones :  *'  They  suppose  that  the 
8oul3  of  men  differ  not  at  all  in  kind,  though  infinitely  in 
degree,  from  the  Divine  Soul  from  which  they  proceeded,  and 
in  which  they  will  ultimately  be  absorbed.  They  believe  that 
a  sort  of  covenant  was  entered  into  between  them  and  the 
Divine  Soul,  at  the  time  of  their  emanation;  that  they  would 
remember  their  celestial  origin,  and  returi^  to  its  embrace. 
They  hoid-that  naught  exists  in  the  universe  but  mind  or  ■ 
spirit ;  that  what  the  ignorant  call  material  substances  are  no 
more  than  gay  pictures  predented  to  our  minds  by  the  eternal 
Artist ;  that  we  must  bewUre  of  atta(^ment  to  such  phantoms, 
ami  cling  only  to  the  Stipreme,  who  truly. exists  in  us,  as  we 
exist  solely  in  him ;  that  we  should  retain  the  remembrance 
of  our  primeval  covenant ;  and  by  abstracting  ourselves  from 
vanity,  that  we  should  hasten  a  complete  andetei'nal  union 
with  the  Divine,  essence,  in  which  our  supreme  happiness  will 
consist."* 

"While  Henry  Martyn  was  at  Shireiz,  he  was  brought  into 
continual  contact  with  the  Soofies,  having  one  of  their  learned 
men  for  his  interpreter.  They  talked  much,  he  says,  «about  . 
'*  the  unity  of  all  being,"  and  "considered  the  Brahmins  as 
of  the  same  school  with  themselves.."  One  affiimed  to  JUt, 
Martyn  "  that  himself,  and  every  created  thing,  was  G-od." 
Another  said,  '*  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creature,  and  no  real  differencQ  between  good  and  evil." 
— Some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Persia  are  connebted  with 
the  Soofies.  Their  poets,  Ferdoosi,  Sadi,  Hafiz,  and  some 
others,  have  a  high  reputation  even  in  Europe.  Not  a  few  of 
their  songs  are  of  a;  sensual  character  ;  others  are  chiefly  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  The  writers  mourn  their  partial  sepa- 
ration &om.  Grod,  and  long  for  a  iBunion,  an  absorption  into 
the  Divine  essence,  as  the  consummation  of  all  their  hopes. 
The  following  lines  are  a  translation  from  Hafiz : 

"  This  eartlily  mist  conceals  the  eternal  mind. 

O!  h&ppy  <)Ayf  that  ahall  the  yeil  remove  \ 
My  soul,  like  Philomel  in  cafe  confined^ 

Pants  for  her  native  vbil,  w  Elyaian  ^ve. 

See  Asiatic  Joumat,  vol.  xWik  p.  290. 
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Though  vestments  rich  and  brisfat  ray  limbs  array, 
My  breast  conceals  a  fiercei  ckvooring  flame : 

O  come,  and  Hafiz'  being  bear  away  ; 

Absorbed  in  tbee,  shall  vanish  e'en  his  name." 

Some  Christians  have  mistfiikeii  the  language  of  these  hyjnns, 
as  the  breathing  forth  of  holy  desires.  But  Mr.  Martyn  was 
of  a  different  opinion.  ;  He  represents  the  Soofies  as  '^  a 
body  of  mystic  latitudinarians^'^  distinguished,  not  only  for 
exuberance  of  fancy,. and  a  wild  enthusiasm,  but  for  "gross 
sensuality  and  self-indulgence,  incredible  vanity,  und  uni- 
versal skepticism."  "  Their  professed  religion,"  he  says,  is 
"  no  religion  at  all.  It  renxoyes  all  the  foundations,  and  un- 
settles religious  belief  everywhere."* 

Thus  far  w^  have  investigated  the  history  of  Pcmtheism,  as 
found  in  Pagan  and  Mahojqnietan  countries.  Let  us  now  in- 
quire after  its  developments  among  thosle  whp  have  some 
knowledge  of' the  Bible.     We  begin  with  the  Jews. 

The  Cabbalistic  philosophy  of  the  Jews  was  clearly  of  an 
Orietital  cast,. and  in  its  teachings  coiicernin^  the  origin  of 
things,  was  naked  Pantheisn^.  Basnage,  in  his  learned  history 
of  the  Jews,  insists  that  Spinoza,  who  was  a  Jew,. learned  his 
Pantheism  from  the  Cabbalists,  though  he  was  too  proud  to 
acknowledge  them  as  his  teachers.     (Book  4,  chap.  ?,) 

"  The  universe,"  say  the  Cabbalists,  "  conti^iues  to  exist 
by  the  Divine  energy  of  emanation.  While  this  energy  is  ex- 
erted, different  forms  and  orders  of  beings  remain ;  but  when  it 
is  withheld,  all  the  streams  of  existence  return  into  their 
fountain.  The  Deity  contains  all  things  within  himself ;  and 
there  is  always  the  same  amotmt  of- existence,  either  in  a 
developed  or  an  undeveloped  state.  When  it  is  undeveloped,  Ghd 
is  all.  When  worlds  are  created,  the  Deity  is  unfolded  or 
evolved,  by  various  degrees  of  emanation,  which  constitute  the 
several  forms  or. orders  of  created  nature «"  ^^  Human  souls 
are  distant  emanations  from  ,the  Deity  j  and  when  liberated 
from  their  material  vehicles,  will  return,  through  various 
stages  of  purification,  to .  the  fountain  whence  they  first  pro- 
ceeded."" •      ' 

Some  have  inferred,  jrom  a  pasaage  in  Paul's  speech  on 
Mar's  Hill — "  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  Qur  being" 
— ^that  he  was  a  Pantheist.  But.  this  is  an  unwarrantable-  in- 
ference. Paul  taught  on  this  occasion,  as  he  did  on  all  occa* 
sions,  the  existence  of  a  personal  Chd;  an  intelligent,  con- 
scious, active  Being,  who  is  ever  near  us,  liut  not  one  with  us; 
on  whom  we  depend  for  life  and  breath  and  all  things,  but 

'  See  life  of  Henry  Martyn^  pp.  324-^40. 
s  Briicker's  Abridgment,  p.  416. 
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from  whose  infinite  and  eternal  essence  we  are  forever  distinct. 
That  we  are  part  of  Grod — ^the  veri/  substance  of  God — ^the  t«- 
carnaiions  and  manifestations  of  (rod, — Paul  never  taught ; 
and  no  one  who  reads  his  discourses  and  epistles  has  any  right 
to  put  Such  a  meaning  upon  his  words.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  inspired  writers. 

One  might  infer  that  the  Q-nostic  sects,  which  troubled  the 
church  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  were  Pantheists, 
were  it  not  that  they  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  'distinct  and 
eternal  existence  of  matter^  and  ascribed  to  it  all  the  sins  and 
miseries  of  our  race.  With  them,  the  great '  business  of  life 
was  to  deliver  the  imprisoned  soul  from  the  corrupting  and 
debasing  influence  of  matter^  As  to  the  origin  and  ultimate 
destination  of  finite  spirits^  the  Gnostics  were  emahationists  and 
absorptionists,  and  held  to  other  peculiarities  of  Pantheism. 

The  Eclectic  Philosophy,  as  taught  in  the  school  at  Alexan«< 
dria,  partook  largely  of  the  Oriental,  emanative  system,  $ind 
from  this  source  it  came  directly  into,  the  Christian  chUrch. 
Hence,  we  hear  Origen,  in  the  third  century,*  speculating' as 
follows :  '*  All  things  are  in  perpetual  rotation,  receding  from, 
and  returning  to,  the  Divine  fountain.  Whence,  an  eternal 
succession  of  worlds,  and  the  final  restoration  of  the  soub  of 
bad  men,  and  of  devils,  after'  certain  purgation^)  to  happiness. 
The  sools  of  the  good  are  continually  advancing  in  perfection, 
and  rising  to  a  higher  state.  Matter  will  hereafter  be  refined 
into  a  better  substance ;  and  after  the  great  revolution  of  ages, 
everything  will  return  to  its  source,  and  Gtni  will  be  all  in 
all."*  These  views  were  participated  in  by  the  followers  of 
Origen,  and  more  especially  by  flie  ascetics  and  monks. 

The  next  development  of  Pantheism  in  the  Christian  church 
appeared  in  connection  with  the  mystics.  All  the  mystids 
believed  that  man'  possesses  at  least  a  portioft,  of  the  Divine 
nature,  which,  being  awakened  by  seclusion  and  meditation, 
becomes  his  sure  guide  to  truth  and  holiness.  And  some  of 
them  (judging  from  their  language)  regarded  man's  spiritual 
nature  as  all  Divine — a  risiy  from  the  great  fountain,  of  light, 
which  is  destined,  after  certain  obscurations  and  revolutions, 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  thcH  fountain  again. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  mystics  was  the  author 
of  certain  works,  falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 
This  man,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  regarded  the  human 
soul  as  a  sundered  particle  of  the  Divine  nature;  and  it  was 
the  aim  of  all  his  exhortations  to  bring  back  the  walidering 
spirit,  by  means  of  seclusion  and  contemplation,  to  its  pristine, 
happy  state. 

^  See  Braeker,  p.  4<^ 
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The  writings  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysiaa  were  brought  into 
Europe,  in  the  ninth  century,  and  were  translated  by  the 
celebrated  Scotus  Erigena.  Eri^ena  taught  expressly  that 
"  God  is  all  things ^  and  that  all  things  are  God;  by  which 
he  mefmt,  probably,  the  same  with  the  Jewish  Cabbalists  and 
the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  that  all  things  have  proceeded,  by 
emanation,  from  Grod,  and  will  at  length  return  to  him,  as 
streams  to  their  source.  Accordingly  he  says,  that  after  the 
resurrection,  nature  itself  will  return  to  Q-od ;  that  God  will 
be  all  in  all ;  and  that  naught  will  remain  but  God  alone/" 

The  mystic  element,  thus  introduced  into"  the  church,  has 
continued  to  show  itself — in  connection',  often,  with  a  sincere 
though  mistaken  piety— ^in  every  succeeding  age.  We  have 
its  most  singular  development,  in  modern  times,  in  the  person 
of  Jacob  Boehman.  It  appears  in  a  far  more  intelligible  and 
tolerable  form,  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  a'Kempis  and 
Madame  Guyon.  To  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  writings 
of  Boehmauj  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  consistent  meaning. 
He  9ays,  however,  as  much  as  this,  that  "  Godls  the  essence 
of  all  essences,  and  that  a  long  series  of  spiritual  natures,  and 
even^  matter  itself,  has  flowed  from  the  fount&in  of  the  Divine 
nature."  His  language,  on  the  subject  is  very  Jike  that  of  the 
Jewish  Cabbala.  "  If,"  says  he,  "  any  one  name  the  heavens, 
tiie  earth,  the  stars,  the  elements,  and  whatever  is  beneath  or 
above  the  heavens,  he  herein  names  the  whole  Deity ^  who,  by 
a  power  proceeding  from  himself,  thus  makes  his  own  essence 
corporeal."*. 

*'In  mysticisiiij"  says  Mr.  Douglass,  ''  there  is  one  error,  the 
belief  in  self;  and  one  truth,  the  identity  of  all  things  with 
the  Deity,  The  great  aiiti  of  devotional  mysticism  is  self^an* 
nihilation,^^  "0  Nothing!"  exclaims  Madame  Guyon,  '*how 
happy,  how  infihitely  happy  thou  art !  Thou  takest  not  from 
God  his  glory  !.•  It  is  only  Nothing  which  takes  nothing  away !" 
These  writers  have  little  to  say  of  sin  or  redemption,  in  the 
proper,  evangelical  sense  of  the  terms,  but  rest  the  whole  of 
religion,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Boofies,  on  an  imagi- 
nary imion  of  the  soul  with  the  great  source  of  Being. 

But  we  must  not  dwel}  longer  on  the,  case  of  the  mystics,' 
but  proceed  to  exhibit  Pantheism  in  a  less  amiable  connection, 
among  the  philosophers  and  in^deU  of  modern  times. 

I  See  Briicker,  p.  484.  «  See  Briicker,  [x  672. 

*  Even  Spinoza  was  almost  as  much  a  mystic  as  a  Panllieist.  In  his  Work 
on  Ethics,  he  talks  as  devoutly  and  piously  of  the  annihilation  of  self,  and  the 
AU-Oneness  of  God»  as  any  of  his  brother  or  sister  mystics.  See  Hallam's 
Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338.    • 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  certain  philoso- 
phers in  Italy  (among  whom  were  Pomponatius,  Cremoninus, 
and  CsBsalpin)  indulged  in  speculations  which,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  with  the  church,  they  admitted  to  be  theologically  false j 
while,  at  the  same  time,  they  h^d  them  to  be  philosophically 
true.  They  taught,  among  other  things,  that  "the  Supreme 
G-od,  being  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  himself, 
neglects  entirely  the  affairs  of  neh.  These  are  committed  to 
an  inferior  Divine  nature,  the  Soul  of  the  world,  of  which 
nature  all  men  partake.  Their  soub  have  ilo  distinct  existence, 
and  will  no  longer  subsist  as  such,  than  while  the  body  con- 
tinues to  live.  This  mischief  proceeded  so  far,^'  says  Bruoker, 
"  that  the  minds  of  itiany,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
became  deeply  tinctured  with  JGLtbeism;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  an  uncommon  depravity  of  manners,  Having  no 
fear  of  God  before  their  eyes,  men  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
foulest  wickedness.  .  Not  oiriy  their  conversation,  but  their  writ- 
ings, were  disgraced  by  the  grossest  impi6ty  and  obscenity." 

Still  another  pantheistical  development  occurred  in  Italy, 
near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  person  of  Jordano 
Bruno.  Bruno  was  a  philosopher,  of  a  free  and  courageous 
spirit,  who,  by  the  strangeness  of  his  opinions,  and  the  bold- 
ness of  his  assaults  upon  the  Jlomish  Church,  incurred  the 
violence  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  burned  at  the  stake,  A.t). 
1600.  "  The  system  of  Bruno,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  *^  may  be 
said  to  contain  a  sort  of  double  Pantheism  ^  He  taught  that 
*'  all  things  have,  from  eternity,  flowed  from  one  immense  and 
infinite  fountain  in  the  Divine  nature.  From  this  source  he 
derives  his  minima  or  atoms,  of  which  the  visible  i^orld  is 
formed.  To  these,  like  the  Hylozoists  of  eincient  tirrie,  he 
ascribes  perception,  life,  and  motion.  In  addition  to  these,  he 
supposes  a  soul  of  the  world,  derived  from  the  same  infinite 
fountain,  by  which  the  forms  of  nature  are  produced  and  pre- 
served. This  intermediate  agent — ^this  soul  of  the  world — 
which  connects  all  the  other  ^ma^ations  fit>m  the  eternal  foun- 
tain, Bruno  calls  nature.  By  means  of  this,  and  out  of  the 
infinite  number  of  atoms  which  have  been  poured  forth  from 
the  fountain  of  all  things,  infinite  and  eternal  worlds  are  pro- 
duced ;  T^lst,  jn  truth,  only  one  Being  exists ;  infinite,  im- 
mutable, and  indivisible,  the  uncreated  Light  which  pervades 
all  space,  and  which  contains,  within  itself,  one  substantial 
form  of  all  things."*  This  doctrine  is,  indeed,  "  a  double  Pan* 
theism^^ — one  more  than  is  necessary— embodying  the  absur- 
dities both  of  the  Hylozoio  and  the  Stoic.     It  is  a  vain  attempt 

^  Lit  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  294.    Brucker,  p.  682. 
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to  unite  -Qie  atomic  and  the  emanative  systen»,  by  whioh 
the  philosophy  of  the  age  was  perplexed,  but  not  at  all  im- 
proved. 

We  oome  now  to  tb6  great  propoonder  and  advocate  of 
i^antheism  in  moilern .  times,  Benedict  Spinozeu  Spinoza  was 
bom  at.  Am^terdieuQi,  in  the  year  1032.  He  was  a  Jew  by 
deEK^ent  and  education ;  but  he  early  discovered  such  dissatis- 
faction with  the  re^gion  of  lijs  fathers,  and  advanced  opinions 
so  contrary  to  their  established  tenets,  that  he  was  excom- 
municated Srom  the  sy^agogue,  and  shortly  after  was  exiled 
firom  his  native  city.  He  engaged  early  ia  the  study  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  ,*  and  it  was  by  pushing  out  the  prinoir 
pies  of  this  .philosophy  much  feurther  than  Des  Cartes  ever 
authotized  or  intended^  that  he  was  led  to  the  adoption  of 
those  pantheistical  opinions  which  are  associated  with  his  name. 
He  has  much  to  say,  indeed,,  respecting  God ;  so  much,  that 
he  has  been  called  '^  a  god-'intoxioated  tnaa!"  .  ]^ut  'who,  what, 
is  the  Q-od  of  Spinoza  ?  *^  Ify"  says  Mr.  lJ!oreli,.who  certainly 
has-  np  prejudices  against  Spinoza — ^'  if  we  ta^e/the  common 
definition  (k  Deity  as  valid,  then  assuredly  we  must  conclude 
that  the  G-od  of  Spinoza  is  no  God,  and  that  his  Pantheism  is 
only  a  more  imposing  form  of  Atheism.'-*  ■.    "  ' . 

The  foUoMring  is  an  abstract  of  the.  opinioi^LS  of  Spinoza,  as 
drawn  out  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Literattire  of  Europe. 
*'  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  substance  but  God.  Whatever  is, 
exists  in  God^  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  of  jas  separate 
from  him  :  for  he  is  the  sole  substance  ;  ^nd  mo4e8xannot  be 
without  a  substance,  and  besides  substance  .^nd  mode,  nothing 
exists.  Particular  things  are  but- the  affections  of  God's  attri- 
butes, or  modes  in  which  they  are  determitiately  expressed." 
Again :  '^  As  it  follows,  from  the  infinite  extension  of  God,  that 
all  bodies  are  portions  of  his  substance,  inasmuch  as  they 
cannot  be  conceived  of  without  it ;  so  all  particular  acts  of  in- 
telligence are  portions  of  God''s  infinite  intelligence ;  and  thus 
all  things  art  in  him.^^  '*  Man  is  not  himself  a  substance, 
but  something  which  is  'm  6o(l,  and  cannot  be  conceived  of 
without  him.  He  is  an  affection  or  mode  of  the  Divine  substance, 
expressing  its  nature  in  a  determinate  nianner.  The  human 
mind  is  part  of  the  infinife  intellect  of  God  ;  and  when  we  say 
that  the  mind  perceives  this  or  that,  it  is  only  that  God,  so  far 
as  he  constitutes  the  essence  of  mind,  has  such  oif  such 
ideas." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  Spinoza  respecting  God.  On  other 
connected  subjects  :his  views  are  as  follows:  'VThere  is  no 
contingency,  but  everything  is  determined  by  the  necessity  of 
1  Hist,  of  Philosopby,  p.  128. 
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the  Divine  nature^*  tm  could  anything'  be  produoed  by  Gody 
otherwise  thati  it  is.''  V'The  mind  £aa  no  free  will^bnt  is 
determined  by  a  cause,  which  is  itself  determined  by  some 
other  cause,  andso  on  foreyer."  ^^  Men  have  invented  ncones  to 
distingtush  that  as  good  which  t^ids  to  their  l^nefit,  and  that 
as  evU  which  is  the  contrary  >  and  thtnkfn^  themgelves  free, 
have  got  the  notions  of  right  i^id  wrong."  Bat  sncdi  notions 
are  an  illusicMi.  There  is  no  groond  for  .them  in  .the  reality  of 
thingsi' 

The  most  of  .Spinoza's  works,  and  those  of  the  most  ex- 
ceptionable character^  were  published  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Meyer, 
l|fter  his  death.  It  is  intimated  by  Prof.  Norton,  that  Meyer 
took  the  liberty  to  alt6r  certaiii  passages,  and  give  them  a  less 
ofiensive  form  thaji  that  in  which  Spinoza  had  left  them ;  in 
particular,  that  he  often  substituted  ^e  word  G-od,  where' the 
atithor  had  writen  the  word  nature.*  If  this  be  true,  the  Pan- 
theism or  Atheism  of  the  writer,  was  less  studiously  conoealed 
by  himself^  than  it  haa  been  by  his  too  officious  friends. 

Meyer  was  himself  a  Pantheist,  and  so  were  some  other 
Dutch  sp^culatists  of  that  period.  Nor  is  it  likely,  that  the 
doctrine  has  ever  ceased  to  •  be  dierished,  in  diffi^rent  parts  of 
Europe,  from  the  days  of  Spinoza  to  the  present  time. — ^It  had 
an  open  advocate  in  England,  in  the  person  of*  John  Toland, 
who  died  in  the  year  1722.  In  the  ytear  1705,  he  published 
a  pfiunphlet,  entitled  ^-^  Indifference  in  Disputes,  recommended 
by  a  Pantibieist  to  an  Orthodox  Friend^""  Several  years  later, 
he  publisl^ed  a  Latin  Tra^t  entitled  **Panthei8tican,"  in 
which  his  views  of  the  Deity  are  pretty  fully  set  forth.  ^*  AU 
thing's  in  the  taorldy^^  says  he,  ^^  are  the  One,  and  the  One  is  all 
in  all.  That  which  is  all  in  all  is  Gfod,  ^rnal  and  infinite, 
without  beginning  or  end.  In  him  we  live,  move,  and  exist. 
From  him  everything  has  proceeded,  and  to  him  everything  is 
destined  to  return .^  He  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things.^' 
The  following  is  part  of  the  Epitaph  which  Toland  prepared  for 
himself:  *'  The  Spirit  is  united  with  the  ethereal  Father,  from 
which  it  came.  The  body,  yielding^  to  nature,  is.  laid  in  tiie 
bosom  of  its  mother  6ar1ii.  It  shall,  rise  again  at  some  period 
of  eternity,  but  never  again  shall  ij  be  Toland." 
,  Toland  left  •  a  society  of,  kindred  spirits  in  and  around  Lon- 
don,-by  whom  his  memoirs  and  posthumous  writings  were 
published.  By  one  of  this  Society,  his  praises  were  celebrated 
in  a  funeral  hymn,  from  which  we  presjcnt  an  extract.  After 
speakingv^^of  "  Master  Toland  as  being  now  a  nonentity,"  his 
dust  being  turned  to  its  native  dust,  and  the  fluids  of  his  body 

^  See  Ha]Iam*8.Lit.  of  Europe,  vol,  il  pp.  321,  823. 
*  See  Norton-8  Discoilrae,  p.  9.  ^ 
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gone  to  their  mother  ooean,  and  hit /eloquent  breatii  as  being 
lost  in  boundless  ether,  the  writer  adds : 

"  The  purer  menial  powers,  the  vital  flame, 
That  moved  and  quickened  thef  mechanic  frame, 
Is  flown  aloft;  a  spark,  a  borrowed  ^raj, 
,         '   .-     And  np-unitoi  to  the  P/ince  of  iJay." 

The  chief  seat  and  fountain  of  Pantheisil^,  in  reoent  times, 
is  G-^ormany.  The  great. teachers  of  speouletiye  philosophy  in 
GFehnany,  during  the  present  oentury,  have  beenFi(^t6,  Sohel- 
ling,  and  Hegel ;  and  each  of  these,  with  most  of  their  nume- 
rous disciples,  have,  been  Pantheists. 

Ficht^'s  first  philosophy  was  a  system  of  pure  idealism^  lor 
more  properly,  egoism.  **  Nothing  really  exists  but  the  /  ;  and 
all  our  experience,  and  the  external  world  as  the  object  of  that 
experience,  is, a  creature  of  the  /."  It  i&  just  what  we  make 
it  IB  our  conceptions,  and  no  more.  G-od,  he  said  at  this  time, 
is  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  The  2^  finds  such  a  principle 
of  moral  order  necessary  ;  lior  does  it  nepd  any  other  God.-^ 
Liater  in  life,  he  imprpved  upon  his  philosophy;  oi^,  as  some 
say,  changed  the  ground  of  it  altogether.  Searching  into  the 
depliis  of  his  own  consciousness,  he  thought  he  discovered 
there  the  idea  of  a  something  higher  than  Jiimself,  greater 
than  himself,  from  which  self  was  derived,  and  on  which  it 
was  dependent.  *  He  evolved,  in  short,  the  notion  of  one  tUtu 
mate  and  (absolute  Extstenccj  from  whS^  all  other  existenoe 
flowis.  Still,  he  had  no  fkith  iix  the  .  reality  of  an  external 
worid,  and  his  theology  (if  theology  it  can  be  called)  was  more 
decidedly  pantheistic  than*  before.  He  now  regarded  human 
life  and  action,  says  his  'biographei*,^  as  *'  but  the  harmonious 
although  diversified  manifestation  of  the  One  Idea  of  universal 
beings  the  self-revelation  of  the  Absolute j  Hie  infinitely  varied 
forms  under  which  Q-od  becomes  manifest  in  the  flesh."'  His 
doctrine  at  this  period,  says  Moreil,  "  had  evldeiltly  a  close 
affinity  with  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza.  The  only  difierenoe 
in  the  two  lay  here:  that*  while  Spinoza  fixed  his  eye  upon 
iubstance^  until  he  made  it  the  absolute  and  infinite  essence,  of 
which  all  things  existing  are  but  different  modes,  Ficht(6  re- 
garded infinite  reason,  or  the  eternal  mind,  or  thd  Divine  idea^ 
as  the  absolute,  all-real,  self*existent  essence,  which  manifests 
itself  alike  in  the  subjective  and  the  objective  world.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  whatever  we  experience  Within  durselves, 
and  whatever  we  see  without,  are  bot^  alike  the  manifiBsta* 
tions  of  one  and  the  same  Absohite  Mind  ;  not  merdy  creation! 
of  his  power,  but  modifications  of  his  essence." — p.  431. 

The  grand  pfeculiarity  of  Sohelling's  philoscqpliy  ia  what 
'  Smilli'»iir6ofFi«lil6,^  186, 
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has  been  cajled  his  doctrine  of  identity  ;  because  he  maintains 
^Hhe  perfect  identity  of ,  the  knowledge  of  things,  and  the 
^Amg*5  themselves,  or  the  entire  coincidence  of  the  ideal  and  real 
t^e  subjective  and  objective.  It  is  also  called  the  doctrine  of 
the  All'  One  ;  because  it  maintains  that  the  universe  is  Ghd^  and 
Crod  the  universe;  or  that  God,  developing  himself  Jn  various 
forms  and  according  to  geileral  la^virs,  is  tbe  only- Existence.'" 
This  system  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  levised  and  re- 
formed speeulations  of  Ficht^,  or  from  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza. 

Mr.  Hedg^  represents  Sohellmg  as  ",the  poet  of  thie  tran- 
scendental movement,  as  Fichtfe  is  the  prcacAer."  >*>3oth,^"  he 
says,  ^^ endeaveredto  construct  a  pMlosophy  of  the  absolute. 
Both,  iset  out  with  the  principle,  that  there  is  but  one  Being',  one 
Substance.  Fichte  sought  it  in  the  conscious  ^If ;  SchelUng  finds 
it  in  ntttuie*''  His  is '"  the  philosophy  of  identity.  ^  He  holds 
that  matter  and  spjirit,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  subject  and  ob- 
ject, are  identical.  The  absolute  is  neither  ideal  nor  real,  but 
the  identity  of  both,.  There  is.  but  xme  Being,  who  may  be 
considered  at  once,  or ,  alternately,  as  either  wholly  ideal,  or 
wholly,  real.  G-dd  is  the.  absolute  identity  of  nature  and 
thought,  of  matter  and  spirit.  And  this  identity  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  universe,  but  the  universe  itself,  a  Chd-um* 
versey^ 

This  particulistr  feature  of  Schelling's  philosophy,  we  are 
told,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  vast  numbers  in  Germany. 
Many  who  did  not  follow  him  on  other  .points,  embraced  Us 
pantheistic  views,  regarding  them  as  shedding  a  fiood  of  light, 
not  only  upop  philosophy,  but  religion. 

The  last  of  the  great  speculative  philosophers  of  Germany 
is  Hegel..  He  was,-  for  a  time,'  a  follo-vyer  of  Schelling,  but  at 
length  gradually  deviated  from  him,  and  set  up  for  himself. 
Both  maintained  the  identity  of  God  and  the  universe,  and  the 
perfect  coincidence  between  subjective  and  objective  knowl- 
edge. Yet  Hegel's  was  a  system .  of  absolute  idealism.  He 
0(msidered  ideas  or  conpeptions  as  the  only  realities  of  exist- 
ence. By  looking  in  upon  itself,  and  analyzing  its  conceptions 
and  ideas,  the  mmd  arrives  at  all  philosophical  knowledge. 

Hegel  was  unwilling  to  be  accounted  a  Pantheist,  and  yet 
he  was  one.  "  With  him,"  says  Morell,  **  God  is  not  a  person, 
hnt  personality  itself ;  the  universal  personality,  which  real- 
izes itself  in  every  human  consciousness,  as  so  many  separate 
thoughts  of;  one  eternal  mind.  The  idea  we  form  of  the  Ab- 
solute is,  to^  Hegel,  the  Absoltite  itself;  its  essential  existence 
being  synonymous  with  our  conceptioQS  of  it.  Go4  is,  with 
him,  th^  whole  process  of  thought,  combining  in  itself  tiieob- 

^  M«Tdo€k'8  Sketched;  p.  104. 

«  Prose  Writers  of  Germany,  p.  609.'  ^  t 
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jeotive  movement,- as  sieen  in  nature,  with  the  subjective, 
as  seen  in  logic,  and  fully  realizing  itself'  onlj  in  the. universal 
spirit  of  humanity .^^'— According  to  this  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  Grodof  Hegel  is  a  process,  and  not  a  being — "the 
whole  process  of  human  thought ;"  or,  as  one  of  his  followers 
expresses  it,  "  the  'eternal  movemeflt  of  the  Universal,  even 
raiaing  itself  to  a  subjetet."— ^Manzel,inhis  History  of  Grerman 
Literature,  says  that  "  Hegel  makes  no  distinction  between 
himself  and  G-od,  btit  gives  himself  out  for  G-od."  He  charges 
Hegel  '^ith  teaching  that  God  first  came  to  a  clear  conscious- 
ness of  hin^seif  in  "  the  philosopher  who  has  Ihe  only  ri^t 
philosophy  ;"  that  is  to*  say,  in  him,*  * 

It  is  adinitted  by  all,  that  the  ^culations  of  Hegel  are  qx- 
oeedingly  obscure,  so  much  so  as  to .  be  scarcely  intelligible. 
He  is  said  to  have  affirmed,  on  his  death-bed,  that  "  but  one 
man  in  GermAny  understood  his  philosophy,  and  that  he  did 
not."  But  whatever  else  may  be  doubtful,  one  thing  is  clear : 
The  God  of  Hegel  ih  just  no  God  dp  alL  It  is  but  a  name, 
a  figure  of  speech,  and  hardly  that. 

These  several  leaders  ^n  the  transcendental  movement  have 
had  their  followers,  who  have  participated  more  or  less  in 
their  pantheistic,  views.*  Thus  Prof.  Bouterwik,  of  Gottengen, 
supposed  that  "  there  is  but  one  real  existence y  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  this  absolute  existenqe  pervades  all  things,  and 
constitutes  their  reality.  WJiatever  is  real,  whatevel:  truly  ex- 
ists, is  a  development  of  the  Absolute,  or  of  this  one  real 
existence:  all  else  is  merely  imaginary." — Prof.  Wagner,  of 
Wurtzburg,  eays,  "  the  Absolute  is  not  the  object  of  our  direct 
knowledge,  but  the  created  universe  is  the  living  form  of  him, 
and  the  laws  of  ihe  universe  are  the  type,  by  whi<ai  he  displays 
himself." — SchVibert,  Baader,  and  gteffens,  the  ifoUowers  of 
Schelling,  are  engaged  in  showing  that  Mature  is  but  a  living 
manifestation  of  mind  ;  yea,  that«  it  is  nothing  else  than  the 
Infinite  Mind  iiself,  in'its  various  potencies  and  reflections,^'* 
These  philosophers  belieVe  that  "tiie  time  is  coming  when, 
from  our  direct  intuition  of  Ijie  Soul  of  the  world,  in  its  origin- 
al essence,  the'  whole  theory  and  all  the.  phenomena  of  crea- 
tion shall  be.  fiillv  explained  ;  that  all  experiment  and  observa- 
tion may  then- be  dispensed  with  ;  and  natural  philosophy  find 
its  completion  in  the  deductions  of  pure  reason.^' 

In  the  extreme  Hegelians,  such  as  St)rauss,  Bruno,  Bauer, 
and  Feuerbach,  •  Pantheism  heis  degenerated  into  the^  basest 
Atheism.  In  their  system,  no  God  is  admitted  to  exist,  out  of 
and  apart  firom  the  World ;  which  is  but  saying  there  is  no  God 
at  all.     Feuerbach  says,  tiiat  ^^in  imagining  a  Deity,  man  is 

*  History  of  ^hiloaophy,  p.  473.'  '     •  Vol.  i.  p.  269. 
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only  deifyingUs  own  nature ;  and  that  in  worshiping  a  Deity, 
he  is  worshiping  humanity.  "•«— Nor  is  this  error  confined  to  the 
philosophers  of  Germany.  It  has  reached  th^ir  poets,  their 
Aeologians,  their  literature  in  its  various  branches,  and  eyen 
the  common  walks  of  life :  So  that,  as  Mrs.  Austen  says, 
'^  There  is  not  a  fairy  tale  of  Tieck,  not  a  ^dg  of  G-oethe,  not 
B^  play  of  Schiller,  not  a  criticism  of  SchTegel,  !not  a  description 
of  Humboldt,  in  which  this  undercurrent*'  Tof  speculatire, 
pantheistic  pMosophy  '<  is  not  visible,''  Take,  as  a  speoimeB, 
the  following  passage  f^em  Q-oethe's  Faust : 
♦«  Who  daros  to  say, 

I  believe  in  God? 
'  Who  dares  to  name  him, . 

And  td  prof^^s, 

Ihelieveinkimt'  '   •  ' 

Who  can  yW,    . 

Andyetamitn,  .  . 

I  believe  hisfinol  f  ,    ' 

^he  t^Embracer^ 

The  all'Sustainer, 

Does  he  not  etehraoe,  'sopport»  , 

TheCf  me^  Uiniseff  J 

And  does  not  <^A2Z 

Press  on  thy  hctad  and  heart, 

And  weave  itself  aronndthee,  yisibly  ai^  inriiibly. 

In  eternal  mystery  ? 

Fill  thy  heart  with  it^  till  it  overflows ; 

And  in  the  fedtng,  when  thou'rt  wholly  blest,' 
/  Then  call  it  what  thou  wilt,^ 

Happiness,  heart,  love,  Ood; — 

I  have  no  ni^e  for  it :  , 

Feelii^isaU.'' 

This,  thent)  is  Q-o^the's  Q-od, — feeling' :  "  Feeling  is.aU," 

Not  even  the  distinguished.  Schleiermacher  are  "^e  able,  to 
dear  from  the  imputation  of  Pantheism.  Fifty  years  ago,  he 
published  his  wt>rk  ^^On  Religion."  He  professed  to  have 
written  it,  not  ^<  through  any  determination  of  his  own  jiidg- 
ment,"  but  '^  through  a  Divine  call,"  a  "  heavenly  impulse." 
<*  It  is,"  says  Prof.  Norton,  <*  a  system  of  Pantheism,  wrought 
up  in  a  highly  declamatory  style,  in  which  the  language  often 
soars  beyond  meaning,  and  in  which  there  is  scaroely  any  at- 
tempt at  what  may  be  called  reasoning.  Religipn,  according 
to  Schleiermacher,  is  the  sense  of  the  union  of  the  individual 
with  the  universe,  with  nature,  or  (in  the  language  of  the 
sect)  with  the  One  and  All,  It  is  a  feeling.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  belief  or  action ;  it  is  unconnected  with  morality,  their 
provinces  being  different ;  it  is  independent  of  the  idea  of  a 
personal  God.  The  idea  of  a  personal  Ood  ia  pure  mythology, 
and  the  belief  and  desire  of  personal  immortalitif  e^x^  wholly 
irreligious^  as  being  opposed  to  that  which  is  iiie  aim  of  re^ 
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ligioDy  viz.,  Hie  aooihilationof  one's  own  personality ;  the  living 
in  the  On^  and  All;  the  becoming  as  far  e^6  possible  one  with 
the  •  universe."  In  this  sapiie  treatise,  Schleiermacher  intro> 
duces  a  glowing  eulogy  pn  Spinoza,  commencing  with  an  apos- 
trophe thusi  ^^  OSdfT  with  m§  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of 
the  holy,  the  wronged  Spinoza  ;"  who  ''  stood  alone  and  un- 
approaohed,  hepause  he  was  full  -of  religion,  and  of.  a  holy 
spirit."  <        , 

Paulas,  anotlv3r  G-erman  professor  and  theologian,  collected 
and  published  the  first  edition  of  Spinoza's  Wof  ks  ;  i^  the  Pref* 
ace  to  which,  afl;er  lauding  the  old  Pantheist,  he  co>ngratu- 
la^  his  counl^men  on  being,  the  first  .^^  to  shake  off  the  su* 
perstitious.and  ridiculous  horrolr  of  the  Atheism  (^  called)  of 
Spipoza."  .    ^  ^ 

The  Gi-ermans  of  Ihe  preset  .day  are  not  all  Pantjzeiste. 
There  are  some,  excellent  Christla|lfih-*Cl^riiB^^  scholars^  and 
Christian  minist^^}  in  ^t.  olas^iq  land.  Still  we  must  jrepeat 
what  we  have  before  said :  The  chief  seat  and  fountain  of  pan- 
theistic delusion,  in  modern  time^,  Has  be^^n  G-ermany'.  Not 
only  her  philosophy  and  her  literature,  but  her  churqhes,  her 
pulpits,  c^id  her  seats  of  learning,  hav^  been  .deeply  infected  ; 
and  from  then^  havd  poured  for&  skeams,.  which  have  iofect- 
ed  and .  corrupted  other  lands. 

The  eclectic  philosof^y  of  Franoa,  At  the  head  of  which  is 
Oousin,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  ispdnth^istiqal  iaii8  tendendeB 
and  results.  Cousin  disclaim^  the  impu]kation  .of  Pantheism, 
and  yet,  says  Morell,  who  is  partial  to  him^  ^4t  is  difficult  to 
see  how  his  opiniow  can  be^  altogether  vindicated  frixn  it." 
He  desgribes  Grod  as  '^  absoltUe,  cause^  one  lind  many,  eternity 
and- time,  esseiioj^  find  life,  end  ai|d  mid^dle,  ^t  the  summit  of 
eiistpnoe.and  at  its  base,  infioite  and  finite  together;  in  a 
word,  a  Trinity  ;  being  at  .the  same  time  Godf  nature^  and 

'^  With  regard  ,to  his  iiotion  of  Deity,"  says  Morell  in  an- 
other place,  ^'  we  have  already  i^own  how  Qlosely  it  verges 
upon  the  principle  of  Pantheism.  Even  if  ,we  admit  that  his 
is  not  a  doctrine,  like- that  of  Spinel,  which  identifies  God 
with  the  abstract  idea  of  $ubstanoe;  or  even  like  thatof  Hegel^ 
which  regajrds  Deity  as  synonymous  with  the  absolute  law  and 
progress  of  the  universe  ;  if  we  admit,  in  fact,  that  the  Deity, 
of  Cousin  possesses  a  conscious  perfK>Qality ,  yet  still,  i^  is  one 
which  e(mt(a,iiiLS  within  itself  the  infinite  personfl^lity  and  con' 
sdoumess  ofevefy  subordinate  ndnd.  •  God  is  the  oqean ;  we 
are  but  the  w:ayes.  The.  ocean  may  be  one  individuality,  and 
each  wave  another ;  but  still,  thay  ajre  essentially  one  and 
the  same^^^^ 

\  Hittoiy  of  Philosophy,  pp.  660,  665. 
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"  The  system  of  Cousm,"  says  Dr.  Hnrdook  in  his  Sketches, 
^^  is  pantheistio.  It  ^esolyes  iJie  univeri^  into  one  primo^di^l 
being,  who  develqjs  himself  In  various  finite  fonns.  In  other 
words,  it  supposes  Q-od,  aid  the  deveh)pmeikt&  of  God,  to  be  the 
anlp  real  existetue^  the  ro  «'av,  Jhe  entire  universe," — p.  184. 
•  The  pantheistic  results  of  German  philosophy  may  not  be  as 
palpable  in  Great  Britain  as  in  France  ;  yet  the  former  country 
has  not  escaped.  The  ,  poet  Shelley  was  an  idealist  and  a 
Pantheist.  He  regards  the  words  /,  ^o«,  and  thep,  las  mere 
"grammatical  devices,  totally  destitute' of  the  exclusive 
meaning  usually  attached  te  them,  and  zio  more  than  marks  to 
denote  the  different  modifications  ot  the  One  Mind.^^  He  ac^ 
eepts  the^  conclusion  of  those  pJiilosophers,  who  assert  tiiat  no- 
thinff  exists^  but  as  it  is  perceived,  "  The  difference  is  mere- 
ly nominal  between  those  two  classes  of  thought,  vulgarly  disi. 
tinguished  by  the  names  of  ideas,  and  of  external  objecte." 
Putting  all  this  tbgelher,  the  God  of  Shelley  turns  out  to  be 
none  other  than  Shelley's  idea  of  universatr nature.^ 

James  P.  Greaves,  an  English  philosopher  and  Pantheist,  died 
in  March,  1842.  ^The  great  design  bf  his'  eflFortsj'.'  says  his 
biographer,  "  was  to  awaken  in  the  public  mind  the  fact,  that 
l^ere  is  one  universal  Love-Spirit,  which  is  the  same  to  all  in- 
dividuals, at  all  times,  in  all  place?,  and  Under  all  oiroumstaa- 
ces.  This  Love-Spirit  is  not  a  dead  word,  nor  a  thought  to  be 
expressed  in  dead  words.  It  is  the  One  Living  Spirit,  mani- 
festing itiSelf  in  all  thing's  ;  in  the  works  of  nature,.in  the  clear  , 
thought,  in  the  noble  sensations  of  the  human  sOul.'^' 

He  left  behind  him  a  society  6f  professed  Pantheists  in  Eng- 
land ;  prominent  among  whom  are  Francis  Barhanl  and  6t)od- 
wyn  Barmby.  Barbam  calls  himself  im  alist  ^  He  is  more 
properly  an  all-ist,  .  He  speaks  of  the  Divinity  as  "  the  grand 
primary  essence  of  all  exi^nce ;  the  element  whtch  forms  the 
All  in  AIL^^  Barmby  publishes  (or  did  publish;  a  few  years 
ago,)  a  Penny  Magazine,  consecrated,  as  the  cpver  informs  us, 
"  to  Pantheism  in  religion,  and  Communisth  in  politics.'' 

The  more  distingished  English  transcendentalists  now  on 
Hie  stage  are  Thomas  Garlyle  and  Mr.  ttorell ;  and  though 
neither  of  these  are  professed  Pantheists,  or  periiaps  conscious- 
ly so,  yet  they  oocasionaHy  use  the  language  of  the  sect.  Car- 
lyle  speaks  of  God  ^s  '^  the  great  shoreless  Ineotnprehensible," 
"  the  great  Soul  of  the  world."  *'  Look  thou^ — if  thou  have 
eyes  or  soul  left — ^into  this  great  shoreless  Incomprehensible. 
In  the  heart  of  its  tumultuous  aj^arances,  embroilments,  and 
mad-time  vortices,  is  there  not  a  silent,  eternal,  an  all-just,  an 


^  See  the  Dial,  to),  i.,  p.  478. 
t  Dial,  vol.  iii.,  p.  il86. 
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all-beantifol,  sole  Bealitif,  B.n  ultima.te  oontrolling  power  of 
the  whole  ?     This  is  not  a.  figure  of  speech ;  this  is  fact."* 

Speaking  of  the  dependetioe  of  the  human  spirit  upon  the 
Divine,  Morell  says  r  "We  are  all  emanations  from  the  infi- 
nite Essewe  ;  and  though  gifted  with  a  distinct  personality, 
yet  we.  are  but  waves  in  the  great  ocean  of  existence j  ever 
rolling  onward  to  our  eternal  home  in  the  bosom  of  God^* 

The  speculations  of  the  G-ermans  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
with  more  favor,  and  to  haye  taken  deeper  root,  in  America, 
tihan  in  England.  Accordingly,  we  have  more  decisive  indi- 
cations of  Pantheism  here,  than  there.  Witness  the  fblldwing 
gissages,  1»ken  promiscuously,  from  the  published  writings  of 
alph  Waldo  lEmerson. — ^'.  The  world  proceeds  from  the  same 
spirit  as  the  body  of  ihan. '  It-  is  a  remoter,  inferior  incarnation 
of  Ood  /  a  projection  of  Qodin  the  tmcdhscious.''  ^'  If  a  man 
is  at  heart  just,  then,  in  so  far,  Ae  i$  Ghd.V  Jesus' "  saw  that 
Ood  incarnates ,  himself  in  man.  In  the  jubilee  of  sublime 
emotion,  he  said,  I,am  Divine,  Would  yom  see  Qrod,  see  me^ 
see  thyself  when  thou  also  ihinkest  as  I  think."  "  The  cur* 
rents  of  ujiiversal' being  oirctilate  through  nie.  Z  am  part  or 
particle  of  Ood.^^  .  .  .  **  There  were  moments,  in  the  history 
of  heavcQy  yfhen  the  .humari  race  Was  not  counted  by  individ- 
uals, but  was  Ghd  ii%'  distributiof^^'-XjkxL  rushing  into  multi- 
form ben^ty  Every  mai^  was  bom  "  to  do  an  office  which 
nature  could  not.  forego,  nor  he  be  discharged  frt>m  tendering  ; 
and  then  to  immerge  agttip  into  the  holy  silence  and  eternity 
out  of.  whicji,  as  mto,  he  arose."  .  .  .  "The  SUprerne Critic 
(pr  Judge)  of  the  errors  of  the  "past  and  present  is  that  Ghreat 
Nature  in  which  we  rest ;  that  Unity^  that  Over-soul,  within 
which  every  man's  partioular  being  is  contained  and  made  one 
with  all 'Other."  .  .  .  "We  live  in  succession,  in  division,  in 
parts  and  psurticles.  Meantime,  within  man  is  the  Soul  of  the 
whole  ;  the  wise  silence }  the  universal  beauty,  to  which  ev- 
ery part  and  particle  is  equally  related;  the  Eteranl  One. 
This  deep  power  in  which  w^  exist  is  not  okily  self-sufficing 
and  pei^fect ';  but  the  aot  of  seeing  and  theijiing'Seen,  the  seer 
and  the  spectacle,  the  subject  and  object,  are  one."* 

Another  American  auth(^,  who  has  disclosed  his  Pantheism 
in  a  way  not  to  be  mistaken,^  is  Theodore  Parker.  He  speaks 
of  G-od  Ekh  "  the  being  of  all  existence,  the  reality  of  aU  appear- 
ance, the  background  and  caxise  of  all  things  i^at  are."  "  He 
is  the  materiality  of  matter,  and  the  spirituality  of  spirit.'' 
He  is  "  the  Soul  of  all  souls ;"  and  "nature  itself  is  but  the 
outness  of  God.^^    Again : . "  All  nature  is  but  an  exhibition  of 

1  Pa8t  and  t'resent,  p.  SOS.  *  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  404. 

'EmersoB's  ''  Natore/'  pp.  8,  63, 116,  136, 199, 302, 34ft. 
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Ghd  to  the  senses^.  The  smi  is  btit  a  sparkle  of  his  splendor. 
Endless  and  without  beginning  flows  forth  the  stream  of  Di- 
vine influence,  that  encircles  and  possesses  the  all  of  thingsJ^ 
"The  material  world,  with  itff  objects  sublimely  great",' or 
meanly  little  ;  its  atoms  of  dust,  lis  orbs  of  fire,  the  TOok  that 
stands  by  the  sea-shore,  and  the  water  tiiat  wears  it  away; 
the  worni  which  we  trample  under  foot ;  the  streets  of  constel* 
lations  that  gleam  perennial  over  head;  the  afi^iring  palm* 
tree,  fixed  to^me  spot,  and  the  licms  that  are  sent  out  firee ;— ^ 
these  incarnate  and  make  viiibli  of  Grod^  all  that  their  natures 
will  adtmi*^^' 

Still  another  American  iiulhor,  Who  takes  no  pains  to  eon- 
O0al.his  Pantiiieism,  is  A.  Brohson  Aloott.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  his  ^'  Orphic  Sayings^"  "  G-od  is  instant, 
but  never  wholly  extant^  in  his  Works.  Nature  does  not  con- 
tain  him,  hxxi  As  contained  in  him.-  She  is  the  menioi^  of  his 
life,  Man  is  a  nobler  Scripture,  yet  fails  to  outwrite  the  God- 
head." .  .  %  **  The  each  is  instinct  with  the  AIL  The  all  un- 
folds add  reappear  in  each.-  ^  Spirit  is  all  in  all.  G-od,  man« 
nature,  are  a  DivinsSyrAhesis^  whose  parts  it  is  impiety  to 
sunder."  ^^  Nature  is  not  separate  from  me.  She  is  mine^ 
alike  with  my  body.  In  moments  of  true  life,  I  feel  'my  iden^ 
tity  with  Aer,  and  %know  ne  duality  of  being."  .  ...  "  Every 
soul  feeb,  at  times,  her  own  possibility, of  becoming  a  Ghd. 
She  cannot  rest  in  the  human ;  she  aspires  after  the  Godlike. 
This  instinctive  tendency  is  an  auth^ic  augury  of  its  own 
fulfillment.  Men  shall  become  Gods, ^^  ^^  Man  is  a  tudiment, 
an  embry'on  of  God  ;  eternity' shall  develop  him  in  the  Divine 
image."  .  .  .'  ^\  Sense,  looking  iEtt  the  historic  surface,  beholds 
what  it  deems  matter ;  yet  it  is  but  spirit,  in  frision.  Neither 
matter  nor  death  is  possible.  What  seem  matter  and  death 
are  sensuous  impressions  which,,  in  our  sanest  moments,  the 
authentic  instincts. eontr^ict.  The  sensible  world  is  spirit  in 
magnitude  out-&^read  before  the  senses^  whose  synthesis,  is  the 
soul  itself ;  whose  prothesis  is  God,^^* 

American  Pantheism  Was,  for  several  yea'rsy  bodied  forth  in 
a  periodical  called  **  The  Dial."  More  -recently,  it  has  en- 
shrined itself  in  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review.  "  The 
following  are  .some  of  the  utter0.nees  of  these  publications. 
^'  The  perception  is  now  fast  becoming,  a  conscicKCis  fact,  that 
there  is  One  ]U[ind^  and  that  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
which  lie  in  aiiy,  lie  in  aU.  Moses^  and  Confucius,  Montaigne 
and  Leibnitz,  are  not  so  .much  individuals,  as  they  are  parts 
oimuor-^^ffairts  of  me,    j£y  intelligence  proves  them  my  bwn«" 


^  Discoyrse  of  Iteligion,  ptSBira. 
•  See  The  Dial,  voT  i.,  pp.  87—96. 
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•  .  .  '^  Tke  only  ooonpation  of  &e^  true  trandoendentalist  is 
to  affirm  Being,  ,  Of,  from,  and  in  Being,  he  constantly  as- 
serts Being.  He.  is  an  instrument,  a  medium,  of  Being  to 
Beings     The  Being  in  him  utters  to  Being  in  other  souls/' 

One  of  the  contributors  to  "The  Dial"  represents  the  soul 
and  body  of  man,  and  the  whole  world  of  matter,  as  existing 
only  in  "  the  thought  of  God.^^  The  universe,  he  says,  "  is 
but  the  settled  opinion  of  almighty  Gody^  ..."  God  alone 
is  Beings  or  Life  in  himself;  Man  is  not  being,  but  only  a  sub- 
ject of  being ;  only  a  fbrqi  oj  image  of  being.  Grod  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  being,  btit  being  itself ;  and  therefore  the  sole  Being.^^ 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  American  Pan- 
theism, or  rather  Atheism,  is  contained  in  the  Revelations  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis.  Mr.  D.  professes  io  have  received  his 
knowledge-  directly  from  the  spiritual  world  ]  it  having  been 
imparted  to  ^lim  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound  mesmeric 
slumber. '  He  has  as  much  to  say  ad  other  Pantheists  about 
"a  Supreitie  Mind,"  "a. Divine  Mind,"  **  a.  great  ^positive 
Mind,^'  &c.,  but  he  believes  in  no  Q-od  but  nature,  and.  his 
deified  nature  is  wholly  material,  .  He  represents  all  worlds, 
and  all  the  beings  which  inhabit  them,  as  emana^io^t^,  directly 
of  indirectly,  from  "  one  boundless,  uiidefinable,  and  unimag- 
inable ocean  of  liquid  fire."  Qe  acknowledges  no  Q-od  but 
this^  and  attempts  to  account  for  the  endlessly  diversified  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  on  the  ground  of  the  inherent  tenden- 
cies and -laws  of  matter.  ,     ' 

IV.  Tendencies  ai?d   Results  of  Pantheism. 

Oui^  limits  will  only  allow  of  a  brief  sketch  of  thetendencies 
and  fesulfs  of  this  system.  From  the  nature  of  the  doctrine, 
it  will,  be  seen  at  once,  that  these  must  be  of  great  moment, 
in  respect  both  to  principle  and  practice. 

The  doctrine  in  question.relates  directly  to  CrocJ— the  author,, 
sustainer,  and  governor  of  all  things— ^tbe  only  proper  object  of 
religious  ^worship^  and  supreme  love.,  And  not  only  does  this 
doctrine  i:elate  to  God ;  it  is,fU3  Dr.  Ware  well  expresses  it,  "a 
denial  of  Q-od."  ^  "We  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  all 
those  who  kave.been  pantheistically  inclined— ^who  have  held 
to  opinions  involving  some  form  of  Pantiieism,  though  peirhaps 
unconsciously  to  themselves — rwere  as  bad  as.  Atheists.  But 
this  we  do  say,  that  some  of  the  forms  of  Pantheism  are  down- 
right Atheism ;  and  son(ie  of  the  forms  of  Atheismy  especially 
those  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  may  just  as  well  be. 
denominated  Pantheism. 

»  The  Dial,  vol.  L  148 ;  ih  285;  iH.  410.         '    . 
'  Maas.  Quarterly  Revie^V^for  Dee.,  1849. 
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The  two  doctrines,  in  many  of  their  forms,  run  into  each 
other,  and  are  identioal.  To  deny  thie  proper  personality  of 
God,  is  to  deny  that  there  is  any  God.  Such  a  denial  takes 
away  our  God  from  us,  arid  leaves  us  only  a « figure  of  speech, 
a  name,  a  nonentity.  The  bearing  6f  suoh  a  doctrine,  there- 
fore, upon  any  system  of  religion  must  be  vital.  *  A  Religion 
based  upon  the  existence  of  Chd — a  Being"  of  infinite  Wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power,  is  one  thing ;  a  religion  without  any  God, 
is  quite  another. 

Pantheists  in  Christian  lands  httve  always  set  lightly  by  the 
Holp  Scriptures,  Some,  as  Toland  and  Shelley,  Jiave  rejected 
them  as  a  hurtfiil  imposture.  Others  have  put  them  on  a  level 
with  the  writings  of  Confucius,  Menu,  Zoroaster,  and  other 
Oriental  sages.  While  most,  if  not  all,  have  regarded  them  as 
of  no  greater  authority  than  the  promptings  of  their  own  in- 
spired  wisdom. .  The  Pantheist  is  himself,  as  he  supposes,  a 
Divine  maik  He  possesses  a  j>ortion  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
when  this  is  kindled  up  by  inspiration  and  reflection,  its 
promptings  rtust  not  be  disregarded.  The  greater  light  within 
must  be  implicitly  followed,  whatever  may  be  the  bearings  of 
the  lesser  ligl^ts  without.  ' 

Ther0  is  another  way  in  ^hieh  Pantheism  dishonors  the  Bi- 
ble. It  denies  the  fact  of  its  prophecies  and  miv^achs.  There 
is  no  actual,  personal  God^  to  look  into  the  distant,  contingent 
future  ;  to  utter  prophecies,  to  suspend  the  regular  operations 
8f  nature,  and  perform  miracles  ;  and  no  other  being  can  do 
this.  Hence,  the  predictions  of  Scripture,  a^d  its. alleged  mir- 
acles, are  all  a  farce.  They  never  took  place,  as  they  are  re- 
corded, and  tiie  argument  derived  from  them,' in  support 
of  the  Divine  authority  of  Scripture,  is  worthless.  To  be  sure, 
our  Saviour  appealed  to  his  miracles  in  proof  of  th^  truth  and 
inspiration  of  his  words ;  but  he  probably  did  it  for'eifect ;  or 
it  may  be  that  he  kne^w  no  better  himself. 

Pantheism  has  generally,  and  very  naturally,  stood  connect- 
ed with  a  rigid  fatalism.  The  processes,  powers,  and  laws  of 
nature,  (and  Pailtheism  knows  no  God  but  these,)  move  steladi- 
ly  on  ;  one  ^endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  bindd  everything ;  there  is  no  room  left  for 
moral  freedom  and  responsibility ;  they  are  gone  forever.  So 
it  was  with  the  old  Pantheists  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Divine 
Providence,  in  their  creed,  was  only  another  name  for  fate ^  to 
which  everything  in  the  universe  is  subject.  So  it  was  in  ttie 
creed  of  Spinoza.  ^'  Everything  is  determined  by  a  necessity 
of  nature,  nor  could  aught  be.  produced  by  God.  otherwise 
than  it  is."  So  it  was  with.the^  poet  Shelley.  In  his  Queen 
Mab,  he  oalb  necessity  *'  the  mother  of  the  world  ;"  and  in 
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his  appended  Nortes,  expressly  denies  the  Areedom  of  the  will. 
The  Grod  of  Q-oethe,  too,  is  a  being  subject  to  necessity,  "  who 
makes  because  he  must.'' 

With  such  views  respecting  Grod  and  fate,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Pantheist  caH  have  no  proper  conceptions  of  sin.  On  his 
principles  we  do  not  see  that  sin  is  possible.  '<  If  it  is  the  Si- 
vine  nature  which  lives  and  acts  in  all  creatures  and  things, 
then  all  their  actioi^  is  Divine  action.  All  created  intelligences 
think,  and  feel,  and  act  as  G:od  acts  in  them,  and  of  course 
precisely  as  he  would  have  them.  Hence,  there  can  be  nothing 
wrong,  nothing  sinful,  in  the  character  or  conduct  of  any  ra- 
tional beiilg.  There  may  be  imperfect  actbn,  because  the 
^whole  po^er  of  God  is  not  exerted ;  but  every  act,  so  far  €U3  it 
goes^  iajmi  what  it  should  be — just  such  as  b&stpletisei  GodJ*^^ 
Nor  do  ledding  Pantheists,  ancient  or  modern,  ;shrink  from  this 
conclusion.  Says  the  Egyptian  Hermes :  '^  Thou  art  whatso- 
ever I  am  ;  thou  art  whatsoever  I  do  of  say  ;  for  thou  art  all 
things."  An  old  Persian  prophet  thus  addresses  his  Bivinity  : 
"  What  thou  sapestf  that  I  sap,;  and  thp  acts  are  my  acts,  I 
speak  by  thy  tongue;  and  thou  sp^akest  to  me^  though  mortals 
imagine  that  thou  speakest  to.th^m."  One  of  v  the  Soofies  at 
Shiraz  said  to  Henry  Martyn,  '^  There  is  no  distinction  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature,  aftd  no  difference  between  good 
and  ^il,V  ^^  Men  have  invented  names,"  says  Spinoza,  ^^  to  dis^ 
tinguidi  that  as  good,  which  tends  to  iheit  benefit ;  and  that 
«s  evil,  which  is  the  contrary."  But  there  is  no  ground  of 
difference  in  the  reality  of  tilings.  "  The  D^l "  sets  forth  the 
same  doctrine.  ^^  Holding,  as  Pantheists  do,  but  one  essence  of 
all  things,  which  essecnce  is  Grod,  the(y  must  deny  the  existence 
of  essential  evil.  'All  evil  is  negative ;  it  is  imperfection, 
non^growth.  It  is  not  essential,  but  modal.  Sin  is  not  a  will- 
ful transgression  of  a. righteous  law,  but  the  difficulty  and  ob' 
struction  which  the  Infinite  meets^  in  entering  into  the  finite, ^"^ 
This  is  sin!  We  hope  the •  definition  will  be  remembered. 
Another  writer  in  "  The  Dial "  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  Pan- 
theism annihilates  m.an,  so  far  as  moral  obligation  is  con- 
cerned. Man's  desires,  thoiights,  and  volitions,  good  and  bad, 
are  manifestations  of  God;  and  if  so,  they  must  be  good,  and 
are  bad  only  in  appearance,  if  at  all.* 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  Pantheists  must  deny  all  proper 
punishment  for  sin;  The  results  of  our  actions,  indeed,  are 
not  all  alike.  Some  are  painful,  -some  agreeable.  But  aside 
from  natural  and  necessary  results,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
reward  or  punishment.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  penal  in^ 
.fliction  under  the  Ifivine  government,  and  never  was,  and 
never  can  be.  There  is  no  personal  Sovereign,  no  G^od  of  jus- 
1  See  Miiidock'0  Sketches,  p.  187.  v  >  Vol.  i.  pp.  106, 434. 
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tioe  in  the  uniTerse  to  infliot  it.- ,  Henoe,  there  can  be  no  snch 
thing  as  the  renlission  of  a  penalty,  ho  lorgiveness,  no  justifi- 
cation. When  persons  cease  from  the  performance  of  actions 
which  naturally  give  them  pain,  the  pain^will  be  miti^ted^ 
and  may  soon  cease ;  and  this  is  all  the  forgiveness  which 
Pantheism  knows. 

And  what  does  the  nominally  Christian  Pantheist  think  of 
Christ  ?  Where  does  he  place  hirti  ?  Just  where  it  may  suit 
his  convenience.  He  may  say  with  Strauss,  that  there  is  not, 
and  never  was,  any  personal  Christ — ^that  the  Christ  of  history 
is  but  an  ideal  personage — ^the  hero  of  the  tOhristian  myths. 
Or  he  may  say,  with  Theodore '  Parker,  tiiat  Christ  is  but  a 
inan  like  ourselyes-*-4he  greatest  man,  probably,  that  has  yet 
livedj  though  not  so  great  as  may  be  anticipated  in  future 
years.  Or  he  may  say,  with  some  of  the  Crewman  Pantheists, 
that  Christ  is  Divine,  These  men  have  no  difficulty  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Every  human  being  is  Di- 
vine. Christ  '^as  truly  ***  God  manifest  in  the  flesh ;"  and  so 
was  Schelling,  so  was  Hegel,  so  is  everything  which  partakes 
of  flesh  and  blood;  • 

As  to  tiie  matter  pf  the  qtonement  by  Christ,  the  editors  of 
*'  The  Dial"  talk  on  this  wise  :  '^  Pantheists  hold  to  the  atone- 
ment, or  the  at-one^inent  between  the  soul  and  God.  This  is 
strictly  a  unity  or  oneness  of  essence,  brought  about  by  the 
incarnation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  us.  As  we  grow  wise, 
just,  and  pure,-  we  grow  to  be  one  with  God  in  mode,  as  we 
always  were  in  essence.  This  atonement  is  effected  by  Christ, 
only  as  he  taught  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished 
more  fully  than  any*  other,  and  gave  us  a  better  illustration  of 
the  melhod  and  result,  in  his  own  person.^ — ^Vol.  I.  p.  434. 

The  views  of  Pantheists  as  to  the  future  world  have  been  iii- . 
dicated,  in  part,  already.  In  one  sense,  they  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  another  sense,  they  do  not.  *It 
is  immortal  as  to  its  substance  or  essence.  Partaking  of  the 
very  nature  of  God,  of  course,  it  can  never  be  annihilated. "" 
But  as  to  its  separate,  individual  existence,  the  soul  is  not 
immortal.  It  will  cease  to  exist.  It  will,  at-  length,  be 
swallowed  up  in  that  great  ocean  of  beiiig  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded.  It  may  come,  forth  again,  in  some  other  connection 
or  form,  but  never  as  constituting  the  sam6  individual  which 
now  exists.  This  is  what  Toland  meant  in  his  heathenish 
epitaph :  ^ '  It  shall  come  fortii  again,  at  some  period  of  eternity  } 
but  never  again  shall  it  be  Toland."  Shelley,  too,  in  his 
Essay  on  the. Future  States  argues  against  the  future  personal 
existence  of  the  human  soul. 

As  to  the  precise  period  of  the  soul's  <  absorption.  Pantheists 
are  not  agreed  among  themselyes.     Scmie  suppose  that  this 
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takes  plaoe,  in  all  oases,  at  death.  This  was  the  opinion  of 
most  of  the  old  Greek  Pantheists.  This,  probably,  was  the 
o{Hnion  of  Toland.  But  those  who  adopt  the  emanative  system 
fix  upon  no  definite  time  when  the  individual  man  shall  become 
absorbed.  It  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Hindoo 
devotees,  in  the  present  life.  The  yogee  may  come  into  such 
a  state,  even  Jiere,  as  to  be  able  to  say,  "  /  am  the  unchang- 
ing ;  /  am  the  ever-livhig ;  I  am  the  inconceivable,  the  simple 
Ufe,  the  displayer  of  aU  things.''     With  those  who  are  prepared 

i  for  it,  the  absorption  may  take  place  in  the  moment  of  death. 

f  With  others,  it  may  be  long  delayed.     They  may  be  destined 

to  go  into  several  bodies,  and  to  undergo  long  probations  and 
purgations,  before  they  shall  be  sufficiently  purifiei  to  be 
swallowed  up  of  Life. — But  this  glorious  event  shall  pon^e,  at 
length,  tb  all.  No  portion  of  the  Divine  e/sserice  can  ever  be 
lost.  It  shall  return,  in  the  appointed  season,  to  the  great 
Fountain  of  being,  from  which  it  flowed,  and  become  wie  with 
the  Deity,  not  only  in  essence,  but  in  form,  forever." 

The  morality  which  Pantheism  inculcates  has  been  uniformly 
of  an  ascetic  character.     Under  its  baleful  influence,  multi- 

'  tudes,  not  only  in  India  aiid  in  other  parts  of  the  pagail  World, 

but  among  th6  Jews,  and'  in  the  Christian  church,  have  been 
led  to  practice  the  most  dreadful  .austerities^  ih  the  vain  hope 
of  pelf-putification,  self-annihilation,  end  a  preparing  of  the 
soul  for  its  a'nticipated  oneness  with  the.  Deity. — ^Un^er  the 
influence  of  the  samie  system,  others  have  been  led  ofi*  in  the 
opposite 'direction.  Havii^  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes; 
no  dread  of  a  fhfure,  personal  iretributionj  they  have  practiced 
every ,  form  of  wiokedne^  witl^  greediness.  So  it  has  been 
timong  the  heathen.     So  it  was  in  Italy,  in  the  early  part  of 

i  the  sixteenth  century.     So  it  has  been  with  multitudes  in 

i  .  Germany,  and  morp  especially  in  the  German  Universities, 

during  tiie  present  century. 

Such,  then,  is  Pantheism,  theoreticaHy  and  practically,  as  it 
showed  itself  in  some  portions  of  the  ancient  world,  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Such  is  it,  as  existing  in  India,  in 
Persia,  and  (what  is' more  strange)  in  sdtne  enlightened 
Christian  countries,  at  the  present  day.  Such  is  it,  as  exist- 
ing (not  extensively,  we  hope,' but  to^some  extent)  in  our  own 
country.  Its  advocates  among  us  talk  of  progress ,  and  think 
itemselves  a  century  in  advance  of  other  Christians.  But 
progress  where  ?  And  in  what  direction  7  This  progress  tliey 
boast  of  is  a  progress  backward,  at  least  three  thousand  years. 
They  would  briiig  the  religion  of  the  world  back  to  what  it, 
was  in  the  days  of  Thoth,  9jA  BOddhj  and  Shiva^  and  Yishnu, 
and  the  seven  wise  tnea  of  Greece. 
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ABTIOLBIV. 
A  LECTURE  ON  THE  PIRST  CHAPTER  OP  iCCLESIASTES.i 
By  Prof.  C.  E.  Srowi,  D.D.^  Cineipnati,  Ohio. 

The  Book  of  Eoclesiastes  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  antiquity.  The  simplioily  of^ts  langilage,  the  depth 
of  its  truths,  the  pathos  of  its  sentiment,  and  tiie  exquisite 
beauty  of  its  allegory,  place  it  among  the  Aiost  splendid  speci- 
mens of  the  gorgeous  literature  bf  ^o'  Oriental  worl4.  The 
Hebrew  name  Koheleth  is  well  translated  by  the  old  English 
wor4  preacher  J  taking  the  term  in  its  largest  sense  to  signify 
any  one  who  solemnly,  harangues  an  assembly  on  moral  and 
sacred  subjects.  The  work  id  throughout  a  detmon  on  the 
vanity  of  the  world,  and  the  preacher  is  oub  who  had  explored 
to  the  utmost  limit  ail' the  sources  of  earthly  happiness,  and 
found  them  unsatisfying.         ' 

It  is  the  object  of  the  book  to  give  an  exact  picture  of  the 
experience  of  Solopion,  and  to  teach  bvthe  example  of  this 
most  illustrious  and  prosperous  of  ajl  me  Oriental  kings,  the 
total  insufEciency  of  earth  and  all  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  when  pursued  for  ^eir.  own'  sake,  and  with  views 
limited  to  the  present  life,  to  confer  happlAess ;  and  to  show 
that  all  happiness  must  be  found  in  fearing  G-od  and  keeping 
his  commandments,  and  in  using  the  things  of  this  world  with 
wise  reference  to  a  future  life.  If,  now,  we  can  ascertain,  the 
method  by  which  this  object  is  accomplished,  we  shfiU  get  a 
clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  book^  and  avoid  the  dif- 
ficulties and  absuriities  into  which  many  commentators  have 
fallen,  by  starting  from  wrong  premises.  \ 

The  method  of  the  writer  is  iJi§  most  vivid  and  effective  that 
can  be  conceived.  Instead  of  describing  the  various  processes 
of  thought  and  feeling  through  which  Solomon  passed  in  the 
course  of  his  eventful  life,  flie  whole  heart  of  the  king  is  taken 
out  and  held  ujp  before  our  eyes,  with  everything  it  contains, 
both  good  and  bad.  The  isecret  chambers  of  his  soul  are 
thrown  open,  and  we  see  every  thought  and  feeling  as  it  arises 
in  the  mind,  and  in  the  0xact  ihape  in  which  it  fiist  presents 
itself,  without  any  of  those  modifications  by  which  men  soften 
down  the  harder  features  of  their  first  thoughts  before  they 
give  them  utterance  to  their  fellov-men. 

^  As  the  following  article  is  iotended  to  be  a  practical  Zec^ur^,-^Hiach  a  one 
as  might  with' profit  be  preached  to  an  intelligent  congregation, — all  ela{x)rate 
linguistic  discussions  are  avoided,  and  the  bo%  is  taken  just  as  it  stands  on  the 
fMLges  of  the  Bible;  as  a  genuine  work  of  Solomonfs,  who  was  the  only  son  of 
David  that  was  king  in  Jenualenu 
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Solomon  began  his  career  under  the  infinenee  of  sincere 
piety ;  uninterrupted  prosperity  corrupted  his  feelings,  and 
rendered  him  worldly.  He  began  to  seek  his  happiness  in  the 
things  of  earth^  and  eagerly  pursued,  under  all  the  advantages 
which'  wisdom,*  wealth,  and  royal  power  could  give,  every 
earthly  gratification  to  satiety.  He  is  disappointed  and  dis^ 
gusted ;  and  instead  of  repenting  of  his  errors,  he  becomes 
dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  misanthropic, 
and  skeptical.  His  conscience,  however,  is  not  entirely  asleep, 
but  occasionally  interposes  to  check  his  murmurings  and  re- 
prove him  for  his  follies. 

In  this  state' of  mind  he  is  introduced,  and  in  the  character 
of  Kpheleth,  gives  full  cmd  strong  utterance  to  all  his'feelings. 
Hence,  inconsistent  statements  and  wrong  sentiments  are  to 
be  expected  in  the  progress  of  the  discourse  ;  and  it  is  not  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  book  that  all  his  errors  are  corrected, 
and  he  comes  to  "the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,"  a 
humbled,  penitent,  believing,  religipus  man. 

As  examples  of  the  inconsistencies  alluded  to,  we  have  2 : 
15,  16,  with  26 :  and  8  :  15,  with  7 :  2,  3. 

We  vriU  here  give  a.  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
whole  book. 

Chap.  i-iv.  Koheleth,  in  the  warmth  of  his  disappointment 
and  disgust,  utters  vehement  complaints,  a3serting  and  proving 
the  canity  of  all  earthly  pursuits,  and  intermingling  expres- 
sions of  discontent  and  skepticism. 

After  chap,  iv.,  Koheleth  checks  his  vehemence,  and,  like  a 
man  tiding  to  soothe  his  own  perturbed  feelings,  he  addresses 
himself  in  the  second  person  thou]  5  :  1-8 ;  7 :  9-15 ;  8:2, 
3,  etc. 

Still  he  occasionally  breaks  out  in  cpmplaints  in  the  first 
person,  though  the  vehemence  of  them  is  very  much  softened, 
6  :.13-],8 ;  6  :  1-8 ;  » :  15-17,  etc. 

In  chap,  v.,  &c.;  therefore,  the  prevailing  tone  is  sedative 
and  preceptive,  though  they  are  of  a  mix-ed  character,  and  ex- 
hibit Koheleth  in  the  process  of  penitence,  and  gradually  im- 
proving  moral  feeling. , 

In  chap.  vi-viL,  Koheleth  appears  entirely  repentant,  sub- 
dued, and  humbled.  He  exposes  his  conscientious  conviction 
in  regard  to  the  whole  subject,  and  gives  the  result  of  his  en- 
tire experience.     See  particularly  12  :  13,  14. 

A  strictly  logical  arrangement  of  thought  is  not  to  be  ex- 
pected in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  ideas  are  arranged  as  they 
happened  tp  be  associated  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  with  just 
so  raruch  neglect  of  logical  order  as  the  agitated  condition  of 
Koheleth's  feelings  would  naturally  occasion. 

THIRD  8XBIB8,  VOU  VL,   KO.  U*  6 
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There  is  another  peculiarity  altogether  Oriental.  Qetween 
the  discussions  of  the  different  topics,  various  proverbs  and 
wise  sayings  are  introduced,' which  are  qnly  very  remotely 
connected  with  the  general  train  of  thought  or  with  each  other. 
The  Orientals  delight  to  adorn  their  writings  with  strings  of 
proverbs,  as  they  do  their  persons  with  strings  of  pearls,  and 
no  matter  how  diverse  from  each  other  they  may  be,  provided 
each  by  itself  is  beautiful. 

In  regard  to  the  inconsistencies  of  sentiment  in  this  book, 
we  have  many  parallels  in  the  books  of  the  Bible*  Ija  that 
magnificent  specimen  of  primitive  Orientalism,  the  Book  of  Job, 
many  of  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  interlocutors,  Eliphaz, 
Bildad,  and  Zophar,  are  entirely  wrong,  and  their  wro^ng  senti- 
ments  are  reproved  and  corrected  by  the  AJraighty  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  as  like  sentiments  in  Ecclesiastes  are  retracted  and 
repented  of  by  Koheleth  himself,  when  he^comes  tq  a  better 
mind.  The  Bible  gives  us  the  most  natural  and  vivid  represen- 
tation of  all  the  feelings  of  mau,  and  furnishes  us  with  abun- 
dant means  of  distinguishing  the  good,  from  the  bad.  The 
book  of  Ecclesiastes  is  a  true  picture  of  the  naked  human 
breast,  in  its  progress  from  satiety  and  consequeht  discontent 
and  skepticism  to  true  repentance  and  a  well-grounded  faith, 
which  afford  the  only  solid  foundation  for  permanent  enjoy- 
ment. Unbelief  is  most  comi:](ionly  the  child  of  misanthropy, 
the  grandchild  of  disappointed  ambition  or  satiated  voluptu- 
ousness. 

The  book  under  consideration  is  a  minute  account  of  ^Icv 
mon's  religion^  experience,  from  the  time  he  forsook  his  Grod 
and  sought  his  happiness  in  the  world,  till  at  length,  through 
a  long  process  of  the  most  jpainfal  and  often  exceedingly 
wicked  exercises  of  mind,  he  was  again  brought  to  repent  and 
seek  his  all  in  God.  . . 

The  English  p(>et  Prior,  in  his  elaboi'ate  poem  entitled 
•*  Solomon,"  has  amplified  tjio  leading  ideas  of  Koheleth  with 
splendid  diction,  harmonious  versification,  and  copious  imagery ; 
but  he  takes  up  only  a  part  of  the  book,  and  still  the  poem 
tires  Tt>y  its  prolixity.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  "  Rasselas,"  has 
expressed  ^  much  more  felicitously  the  same  general  train  of 
feeling  of  which  every  man  has  more  or  less  experienced  in 
the  course  of  his.  Hfe  ^  and  of  all  modem  wor^s,  Rasselas  is 
that  which  approaches  nearest  in  its  tone  and  spirit  to  the 
plaintive  discourse  of  the  Hebrew  King.  The  first  sentence  of 
Kasselas  would  serve  equally,  well  as  an  introduction  to  Eccle- 
siastes :  "Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of 
fancy,  and  pui^ue  with  eagetness  tiie  phantoms  of  hope ;  who 
expect  that  age  will  perform  the  pjromises  of  youth,  and  tiiat 
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the  defioienoies  of  the  pieaent  day  will  be  supplied  by  the  mor- 
row, attejid,"  eto. 

Suoh  are  the  persons  who  would  read  Ecclesiastes,  and  who 
are  likely  to  find  their  own  experience  vividly  delineated  by 
the  pencil  of  the  Hebrew  sage. 

Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  general  character  of  this  in- 
teresting book,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  composition  itself. 
While  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  good  old  English 
of  the  common  version,'  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  transla- 
tion still  more  scrupulously  'literal  than  that,  in  order  to  give 
ad  exact  an  idea  its  possible  of  the  precise  scope  and  complex^ 
ion  of  the  Hebrew  original. 

CHAPTER    I. 

The  first  verse  is  th^  original  title  of  the  book,  tiie  second  is 
the  motto  or  text,  on  which  the  whole  discourse  is  founded, 
(and  which  is  repeated  just  before  the  close^  12 : 8,)  and  tiie 
third  is  the  sta.te  of  the  particular  question  first  discussed. 

Vs.  1-3.  The  words  ofKohelethjthe  son  of  David,  kinjj  in  Jerusalem. 
Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  Kobeleth,  vanity  of  vanities,  the  whole  is  vanity. 
What  profit  hath  a  man  in  aU  his  labor  which  he  laboreth  under  the  sun? 

After  this  introductory  statement,  Koheletl;!  proceeds,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  propk)ded  to  illustrate  the  general  thought 
that  the  course  of  nature  goes  on  inflexibly  in  its  own  way  ; 
and  let  man  do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  produce  the  least 
change  in  it,  to  render  it  more  agreeable  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  he  can  efiectno  change  in  the  physi- 
X5al  world.  . 

Vs.  ^7-  A  generation  g6eth,  nnd  a  {reneratiort  Cometh ;  but  the  earth  stand- 
eth  forever. .  The  san  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  down,  and  nanteth  to- 
wards his  plaoie  whence  he  arose.  The  wind  p^oeth  to  the  south  and  tumeth  to 
the  north ;  the  wind  (;ooih  lucning^  and  turning  ;  and  the  win<^  cometh  back 
aeain  on  his  circuits.  All  the  rivers  go  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  is  never  fill- 
ed ;  to  the  place  whence  the  rivers  came,  ihither  do  they  return  again. 

The  s^a  particularly  alluded  to*  in  the  last  remark,  is  evi- 
dently the  Mediterranean,  as  that  was  the  only  one  with  which 
a  king  in  Jerusalem  would  probably  be  familiar ;  and  the  facts 
in  regard  to  this  ^ea  strikingly  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation, and  show  the  acquamtance  which  the  wise  monarch 
of  the  Hebrews  had  wifli  natural  history.  Seven  large  rivers, 
the  Nile,  Don,  Nieper,  Danube,  Ebro,  Rhone,  and  Po,  are  con- 
tinually pouring  their  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  be- 
sides this,  a  strong  current  of  nearly  twelve  milea  in  widtiii 
and  seven  hundred 'yards  in  depth,  is  continuallv  setting  into 
the  sea  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  yet,  wim  all  th^  im- 
mense accumulation,  of  waters,  the  sea,, though  it  bias  no  vis- 
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ible  outlet,  is  never  filled.  Enormous  quantities  of  water^ 
therefore,  must  rise  in  vapor,  descend  in  rain,  and  thug  return 
to  the  springs  of  thB  rivers  which  feed  the  sea.  It  is  now  said 
that  two  lateral  currents  and  an  undercurrent  set  from  the  sea 
into  the  ocean,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  5  but  these  do 
not  materially  affect  the  result,  and  were  probably  unknown 
in  Solomon^s  time.  The  Dead  Sea  also,  into  which  the  Jordan 
tjontinually  flows,  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  is  ne\)er  filled. 

Solomon  pi^oceeds  to  illustrate  the  fact,  that  as  no  change 
can  be  effected  in  the  course  of  nature,  so  in  the  moral  world 
tilings  go  on  in  the  same  perpetual  round ;  liie  pur»iits,  dispo* 
sitions,  and  anxieties  of  men  are  in  all  ages  essentially  the 
same;  and  the  only  reason  why  any  one  imagines  there 
are  developments  of  human  nature  entirely  new,  is  his  igno- 
rance of  the  past  ;  and  in  future  ^ges  also,  the  same  ignorance 
of  the  past  and  liie  same  apparent  novelties  ^will  continue  to 
exist.  vMore  especially  does  the  remark  apply  to  the  turning- 
point  of  the  discourse,  the  endeavor  to  make  one's  self  happy 
in  the  world  without  God.  •  On  this  point  no  new  experiment 
remains  to  be  tried ;  everything  which  can  be  tried  has  been 
tried — and  if  any  one  supposes  l^at  he  has  discovered  some 
ueSv  way  in  which  he  can  be  happy  without  G<!>d,  it  is  only 
because  he  does  not  know  the  others  who  have  tried  exactly 
the  same  thing  before  him. 

Vb.  8-11.  All  things  labor  wearioasly,  man  eatmot  utter  it :  the  eye  is  hot 
satiBfied  with  seeing,  and  the  ear  is  not  satiated  with  hearing.  What  hath  been 
ife  that  which  shall  be,  and  the  thing  that  hath  been  done,  is  th&t  which  shall  be 
done,  and  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Is  there  anything  of  which  one 
will  say,  See,  this  is  new  ?  It  hath  already  been  in  old  times  which  were  be- 
fore us.  There  is  no  remembrance  of  former  things ;  and  also  of  future  things 
there  will  be  no  remembrance  with  those  who  shall  come  after  them. 

Koheleth  next  proceeds  to  Qcmfirm  what  he  has  said  by  his 
own  experience  ;  and  as  he  has  been  partiouMrly  celebrated  for 
wisdbrn',  he  first  shows  that  wisdom  aVails  nothing,  not  even 
luider  the  most  favorable  ciroumstaAces  fwr  acquiring  it,  as  it 
only  enables  a  man  to  see  existing  evils  the  more  clearly,  with- 
out giving  him  the  power  to  remedy  them. 

Vs.  12-18.  I, Koheleth,  was  king  over  Isreal  in  Jerusalem;  and  I  put  my 
heart  to  search  out  and  to  deliberate  by  wiedom  upon  everything  whidb  is  done 
nnder  the  heavenf 4  This  troublesome  business  hath  Grod  given-  to  the  sons  of 
Adam,  that  they  may  busy  themsel^ed  therewith.  I  saw  all  the  doings  which 
are  done  under  the  sun,  and  behold,  the  whole  is  vanity  and  empty  effort.  The 
'  crooked  cannot  be  straightened,  and  the  lacking  cannot  be  numbered.  I  spake 
with  my  heart,  saying.  Behold  I  have'made  great  and  added  wisdom  above  all 
which  was  before  me  at  Jerusalem,  and  x^y  heart  saw.  very  much  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  And  I  put  my  heart  to  know  wisdom  Jind  to  know  folly  and  mad- 
ness. I  know  that  this  also  is  empty  efibrt ;  for  in  much  wisdom  is  much 
'trouble,  add  he  who  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow. 
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KoheletL  thus  shows,  from  his  own  eoLperience,  that  the  pur-.: 
suit  of  ^^isdom  and  knowledge  a^  a  soaroe  of  happiness  is  vain'i 
and  can  end  only  in  disappointment. 

In  ohap.^ii.  he  proceeds  to  shpw,  frwn  his  own  experienoe, 
that  the  pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the  gratification  of 
taste,  and  even  the  janion  of  intellectual  action  with  sensual 
pleasure, '  are  uti;erly  insufficient  of  themselves  to  afford  per- 
manent satisfaction^ 

"PRACTICAL    OfiSERVAtlONS. 

This  interesting  portion  of  God's  Word  gives  rise  to  several 
important  reflections  respecting  human  pursuits.  We  learn 
from  it— 

1.  That  it  is  vain  for  men  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the 
control  of  extejcnal  nature.-^This  1ms  always  been  one  great 
object  of  human  ambition,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  hu- 
man pursuits.  There  is  japt  a  power  of  nature  which  man  has 
hot  attempted  to  control  .and  render  subservient  to  his  own 
will.  Even  the  fierce  winds  and  the  terrific  billows  of  the 
oceauj  whose  very  appearance  would  seqm  to  bid  defiance  to 
human,  pbwer,  have  been  braved  by  man.  He  has  ventured  to 
lay  hold  on  them,  arid  attempted,  if  not  to  curb  their  fury,  at' 
least  so  to  direct  their  power  as  to  make  them  subserve  his 
own  purposes. 

When  the  eye  stretches  over  the  boundless  dedert  of  the 
restless  ocean ;  when  we  hear  the  howling  wind  mloving  over 
its  immense  sur&ce,  and  see  the  waves,  rising  in  mountain 
cataracts,  all  human  strength  seems  so  weak,  all  human  power 
so.  helpless,  so  hopeless,  that  it  looks  like  madness  for  man  to 
think  of  braving,  it^;  and  yet  the  compact  ship,  witli  its  simple 
machinery^  with  the  aid  of  mathematical  science  and  the  help 
of  a  very  small  helm,  carries  man  in  perfect  safety  over  this, 
deathly  waste,  and  the  wind9  hoWl  and  the  waters  roar  for 
their  prey  in  vain..  By  the  aid  of  steam,  triumphs  over  nature 
still  more  .  wonderful  have  been  achieved^  and  man  now. 
scarcely  dares  venture  to  set  limits  to  his.  own  power,  and 
boasts  that  he  can  well-nigh  aimihilate  time  anch  space. 
.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  man  over  nature.  After 
all  that  man  oaii  do,  the  sun  artsethy  qnd  the  sun  goeth  down^ 
and  hasteth  ta  the  place  whence  he  arose  ;  antl  no  human  power 
can,  on  any  emergency^  in  the  least  degree  haste  or  retain  his 
steady  march.  The  wind  also  goeth  totimrds  the  south  and 
tumeth  about  unto  the  north,  and  enlisteth  about  continually  ; 
coid  np  human  power,iiowever  urgent  the  necessity  may  be,  can 
for  a  moment  hold  it  in  check,  and  make  it  blow  north  when 
it  chooseth  to  blow  south.    After  all  that  human  power  oan  do» 
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the  body  will  sicken,  and  die,  and  decay,  according  to  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and*  all  human  workd,  even  the  strongest  and  most 
enduring,  crumble  under  the  tooth  of  time.  G-reat  as  is  the 
power  of  man  over  nature,  miserable  is  he  who  seeks  "his  hap- 
piness in  the  exercise  of  his  power  ;  for  nature  is  the  strongest 
and  will  triumph,  and  man  at  last  nmst  fell  before  her. 

2.  It  is  vain  for  men  to  seek  haippiness  in  the  control  of  Prov- 
idence. — God  permits  us  to  do  much  toward  shaping  our  x)wn 
destinies  ;  but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  not  in  man 
that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.  Prudence  avoids  many  dan- 
gers j  energy  conquers  many  difficulties,  perseverance  sur- 
mounts many  obstacles  ;  and  an  indomitable  will,  in  a  strong 
muscular  frame,  would  sometimes  seem  to  put  forth  an  effi- 
ciency almost  irresistible^  But,  let  men  do  what  they  can, 
one  generation  passeth  awaif  and  another  generation  comethj 
but  the  earth  abideth  forever.  ^ 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  Napoleon  hkd  almost  seized  the 
attributes  of  the  Almighty,  Imd  would  make  hipself  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  «arth  at  the  same  Uitie^  by  afi  almost  omnipresent 
energy ;  but  even  Napoleoh  found  himself  helpless  before  the 
frosts  and  snows  of  a  Russian  winter ;  he  found  that  men 
who  had  neither  clothing  nor  food  would  freeze  and  starve,  in 
spite  of  him,'  and  that  dead  men  were  no  defence  against  living 
Cossacks.  He' found  that  those  whom  he  had  insulted  and' 
abused  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  had  no  love  for  him  in  his 
adversity — he  found  that  the  Russians,  on  whom  he  had  trod- 
den so  hard,  were  up  again^  t^rhen  his  foot  was  off,  and  after 
him  when  his  back  was  turned^ — and  on  the  plains  of  Leipsic, 
and  in  the  field  of  Waterloo,  he  experienced  tibe  uncontrollable 
power  of  human  vengeance  when  Providence  giv^s  the  opportu- 
nity to  turn  upon  a  remorseless  oppressor,  and  he  excfaimed, 
It  is  useless  to  struggle  against  destiny — and  the  resistless  Na- 
poleon was  to  the  d^y  of  his  death  a  poor,  helpless  fugitive  and 
exile  ;  as  entirely  powerless  as  the  weakest  of  those"  who  in  the 
day  of  his  greatness  trembled  at  his  nod. 

Who  c«n.  war  againsrt  Providence  ?  When  He  giveth  qui- 
etnessj  who  then  can  give  trouble  ?  and  when  he  hideth  his 
face  J  who  then  can  behold  him  ?.  Whether  it  be  done  against 
a  nation^  or  against  a  man  only  ?  Job  34 :  29.  The  thing 
that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  the  thing  that  is 
done  is  that  which  shall  be  done;  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
former  things,  neither  shall  there  be  any  remenUfrance  of 
things  that  are  to  come  with  those  that  shall  come  after.  All 
things  are  built  of  labor.  Man  cannot  alter  it- — but  God  sit- 
teth  quietly  in  the  heavens,  or  looketh  down  upon  the  busy 
ant-hills  of  a  world,  tod  knows  that  iCU  its  multitudinous- 
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scrambling  disturbs  not  a  single  joint  in  his  great  nmchine 
of  the  universe.  ^The  man  'who  hopes  for  happiness  in  the 
control  of  Providence,  \rtll  certainly  be  disappointed. 

3.  It  is  vain  to  seek, happiness  in  the  control  of  mind. — No- 
thing is  more  gratifjring  to  human  ambition  than  the  power  of 
conttoUing  mmd.  He  who  oati  sway  his  fellow-men,  and 
ipould  them  to  his  purposes,  he,  in  the  world's  view,  is  the 
great  Qian ;  he  is  applauded  and  honored,  and  for  the  time 
tiiinks  himself  happy.  But  he  comes  to  places  which  he  can 
neither  go  round  nor  get  over — some  minds  are  too  stupid  to 
be  impressed,  or  too  obstinate  to  be  moved— or  their  prejudices 
rtin  in  lines  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted,  and  some  quite 
inferior  genius,  understanding  those  particular  localities,  out- 
runs him  entirely  and  baffles  all  his  arts,^  and  turns  him  com- 
pletely out  of  the  combat — and  the  winner  of  a  thousand  fields 
at  length  exclaims  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  /  Have  seen 
all  the  works  that  art  done  under  the  sun,  and  behold  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  That  which  is  crooked  cannoi 
be  made  straight j  and  that  which  is  wdtUing  cannot  be  num- 
bered. ' 

He  who  seek^  happiness  in  controlling  the  minds  of  his  fel- 
low-men, will  be  most  bitterly  disappointed ;  for  when  most 
absorbed  in  this  species  of  ambition,  and  the  gratificatidii  of  it 
has  become  most  necessary  to  him,  he  suddenly  finds  himself 
thrown  out  of  influence,  his  banner  set  at  naught,  his  exactions 
laughed  at.^  and  himself  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  down  in  shame 
and  sorrow. 

4.  It  is  vain  to  seek  happiness  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge.— This  is  indeed  a  source  of  pleasure  most  independent  of 
external  circumstances,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  is 
least  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  disturb  us.  In  this  pursuit 
we  depend  on  no  man's  caprice  ;  we  are  not  essentially  affect- 
ed by  the>  state  of  the  times,  the  rise  and  fiiU  of  political  par- 
ties, the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  fiactions— in  the  reception 
of  new  thoughts,  in  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  the  mind  is 
delighted,  and  it  is  a  joy  with  which  the  stranger  intermeddleth 
not.  ' 

But  no  man  in  this  world  is  or  c^n  hp  entirely  independent 
of  his  fellow-men.  We  are  connected  together  by  ten  thousand 
ties  which  cannot  be  sundered ;  and  if  pne  rises  too  much  above 
the  level  of  his  fellows,  these  ties  only  pull  upon  him  to  his 
huVt.  If  one  acquire  an  Gx,quisite  ear  for  sounds,  so  as  to  be 
sensible  to  the  nicest  variations,  and  have  a  delicious  relish  for 
harmony,  he  is  just  so  much  the  more  keenly  pained  by  dis- 
cords ;  and  in  such  a  world  as  this  there  are  a  hundred  dis- 
cords to  one  symphony.    If  one  cultivate  his  taste,  so  as  to 
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have  the  nioest  perception  and  highest  enjoyment  of  beauty  of 
any  kind,  he  purchases  his  gratification  at  a  dear  rate,  for  he 
must  pay  for  it  by  the  deep  disquiet  which  he  feels  at  things 
which  rarely  excite  the  notice  of  ordinary  men. 

The  man  who  knows,  takes  pleasure  in  knowledge,  and  igno- 
rance pains  him — and  wheu  he  sees  how  ignorantly  the  world 
goes  on,  how  foolishly  the  affairs  of  men  ar^  conducted,  how 
grossly  his  feUow-oreatures  are  imposed  uj^n.  and  misled — 
his  knowledge  serves  only^to  make  hini  the  more  alive  to  the 
painful  degradation  of  his  species — it  only  discovers  evils  with- 
out  giving  him  thp  power  to  remedy  them — ^it  is  like  sight  to  one 
who  is  tied  to  those  who  are  both*  blind  and  deaf,  and  whose  only 
privilege  it  is  to  see  the  abyss  to  which  his  companio^s  are  in- 
evitably drawing  him,  and  to  suffer  in  anticipation  th,e  evils 
which  they  will  not  fbel  till  they  actually  come'  upon  them. 
He  fully  sympathizes  with  the  exclamation  of  Koheleth,  vs.  18  : 
"And  I  put  my  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to  know  folly  and 
madness.  I  know  that  this  also  is  empty  effort ;  for  in  much  wis- 
dom is  much  trouble,'  and  he  who  increaseth  knowledge  increas- 
eth  sorr:OW." 

Where,  then,  is  peace  to  be  found  ?  Nowhere,  Oman,  nowhere, 
but  in  Grod.  Says  Koheleth  :  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter — Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments,  for  this  is 
the  whole  duty  of  man. — 12 :  13.  Says  the  Psalmist :  There  be 
many  that  say,  Who  will  show  us  any  good  ?  Lord,  lift  thou  up 
the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  ««.— Ps.  4 : 6.  Says  Christ :  In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation,  but  in  me  there  is  peace. 

Let  the  state  of  mind  be  such  as  is  indicated  by  these  texts,  • 
then  all  the  worldly  advantage^  enumerated  will  be  real  bless- 
ings to  the  possessor,  and  actually  means  of  grace.  Then  if 
we  have  power  over  nature,  if  we  have  skill  to  use  providen- 
ces, if  we  have  faculty  to  sway  mind,  if , we  are  able  to  make 
superior  attainments  in  knowledge,  it  all  goes  to  the  cause  of 
Christ ;  the  blessing  of  Christ  is  upon  it  all ;  and  it  returns 
back  to  our  own  bosom  with  a  seven-fold  blessing  to  ourselves. 

But  what  AS  the  usual  experience  of  Christians  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  Alas !  they  know  much  more  of  the  struggles  of  Solomon 
while  he  was  tryihg  to  enjoy  the  world,  without  G-od,  than  of 
the  peace  of  Solomon  when  he  had  abandonedi  the  world  and 
sought  Ms  all  in  G-od.  To  what  extent  do  Christians  usually 
abandon  the  world  and  make  God  their  all  ?  Why,  usually  to 
this  extent,  and  no  more :  they  make  up  their  minds  in  theory 
that  they  ought  to  do  so--once  or.  twice  a  day,  while  engaged  in 
prayer,  they  tell  God  they  will  do  so— and  perhaps  in  times  of 
great  revival  they  feel  almost  as  if  they  had  done  sor-but  if  at  any 
time  (hA  touphc^  any  of  their  ^^Lrthly  gpodsi  their  children,  their 
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reputation^— the  feelings  of  their  hearts  proclaim,  Ye  have  taken 
away  my  godsy  and  what  have  J  more  !  But  they  read  in 
the  Bible  of  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  allunderstandingy 
dwelling  in  the  heart  and  mind  by  Christ  Jesus — ^they  read  of 
abiding  if^  Christ  as.  the  branch  abideth  in  the  t;mg~they 
read  of  that  peffect  Ipve  which  casteth  out  fear-^-oi  that  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  which  is  the  present  possession 
of  those  who  really  believe  and  love  a  Saviour  whom  as  yet 
they  have  not  seen  (1  Peter,  1  :  8,) — and  of  all  this  they  have 
just  about  as  vivid  and  adequate  a  conception  as  a  poor  rustic 
who  has  never  seen  any  dwelling  but  a  log-cabin  in  the  woodsy 
has  of  the  splendors  of  Buckingh^^m  Palace  or  Windsor  Castle, 
when  you  describe  them.  ,  Yet  the  Palace  and  tke  Castle  ar^his 
own,  and  he  may  dwejil  in  them  if  hte  chooses — but  oh  !  he  can- 
not bear  to  leave  his  .cabin  unless  he  can  |oad  all  its  furniture  on 
to  his  back  and  take  it  with  him — he  hates  so  to  part  with  any 
of  Tiis  earthly  gear,  that  he  cannot  bear  to  go  unless  he  can  drag 
along  after  him  the  very  logs  of  which  his  poor  hovel  was  built. 
Trust  in  Christ?  Make  Christ  myall?  Yes,!  will,  pro- 
vided I  can  keep  enough  of  the  world  on  my  shoulders  to  pre- 
vent their  being  galled  by  the  weight  of  the  cross  J  Walk  right 
onward  in  th6  narrow  path  of  life  which  Christ  has  marked 
out  ?  0  yes,  but  her^  is  my  precious  camel,  laden  with  the 
choicest  of  my  worldly  goods,  and  wishes  and  hopes — and  firsj; 
wait  a  little,  till  I  can  drive  him,  with  all  this  load  on  his  back, 
through  the  needle's  eye,  and  then  I  will  go  with  you. 
.Brethren,  this  is  all  that  hinders  you  from  enjoying  that 
perfect  and  uniform  peace,  even  that  peace  that  fioweth  like  a 
river y  which  the  Bible  promises  to  all  yiho  really  believe  and 
wholly  trust ! 


ARTIOLE  V. 

V 

SCIENTIFIC   OBSERVATION, 
By  R«v.  RoBEBT  TiTftifBULL,  Harlford,  Ct. 

It  is  one  thing  to  see  an  dbject,  another  to  observe  it.  In 
the  one  case  there  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  per- 
ception, instantly  passing  from  the  mind :  in  the  other,  there 
must  be,  in  addition  to  perception,  a  feeling  of  interest  and 
a  process  of  reasoning.  It  may  involve,  even  in  the  simplest 
oaaes,  both  analysisr  and  synthesis^  tlie  quiok  perception  of  con- 
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trasts  and  resemblances,  the  rapid  separation  and  equally  rapid 
combination  of  particulars  and  generals,  of  phenomena  and 
la'ws. 

Many  persons  do  little  more  thati  look  at  nature.  A  thousand 
things  and  a  thousand  changes  pass  under  their  eyes,  but  they 
neither  observe  nor  understand  them.  Like  Hamlet's  ghost, 
they  have  **  no  speculation  in  their  eyes ;"'  and  hfence  they 
know  next/  to  nothing  respecting  some  of  the  most  curious 
organizations  and  the  most  marvelous  changes  which  reyeal 
themselves  to  observing  minds.  Of  course  their  mechanical 
employments  and  personal  interest  compel  them  to  observe  some 
things,  and  reason  upon  their  nature  and  uses;  but  beyond 
this  narrow  sphere  their  minds  seldom  wander.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  safely  said;  that  to  many  persons  nature,  and  even  their  own 
immortal  spirits,  are"  a  blank.  Eyes  they  have,  but  they  see 
not ;  ears,  but  they  hear  not ;  minds,  but  they  perceive  not,  the 
reality  of  things.  * 

"  They  eat,  and  drink,  and  sleep ;  what  then  ? 
They  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  again." 

The  inferior  animals  do  not  observe  nature  ;  they  only  look 
at  it.  They  bask  in  the  summer  sun,  but  do  not  observe  the 
radiant  finger  which  paints  the  heavens  with  azure  and  gold. 
In  some  cases  their  senses  are  more  acute  than  those  of  man  ; 
but  they  have  no  intelligence  to  compare  the  various  aspects 
and  relatbns  of  things.  The  eye  of  the  eagle  may  pierce  the 
storm-cloud,  or  gaze  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun,  but  he  cannot 
feel  the  sublimity  of  the  one,  or  the  beauty  of  the  other.  An 
unerring  instinct,  implanted  by  their  Creator,  guides  such 
animals  to  their  appropriate  destiny  ;  but  they  are  destitute  of 
reflection,  consequently  of  improvement.  The  beaver  builds 
his  dam  as  he  did  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  cuckoo  utters 
the  same  unmeaning  sound.  But  man  has  the  power  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  of  analysis  and  comparison.  His  mind 
possesses  the  grand  idea  of  unity  ;  it  mirrors  the  universe  in  its 
sacred  depflis.  He  looks  at  an  object,  rharks  its  qualities  and 
uses,  its  relations  and  capacities,  traces  its  history  to  the  great 
central  cause,  links  it  to  the  universe  of  being  dnd  thought, 
and  treasures  the  remembrance  of  it  forever.  Thence  is  he 
capable  of  endless  improvement.  He  advances  with  time  ;  he 
rises  constantly  in  the  scale  of  being.  For  as  nature  is  infinite 
and  exhaustless,  like  the  Grod  from  whom  it  'springs,  thought, 
intelligence,  and  feeling  ever  deepen  and  expand.  Their 
range  is  boundless  as  the  Universe,  their  progress  endleds  as  Hie 
flow  of  eternity.  . 

The  man,  tiien,  ivho  observes  and  reflects,  who  looks  upon 
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Afitnre  with  "a  speculative"  eye,  who  intermeddles  with  all 
knowledge,  who  becomes  acquainted  with  the  outward  phe- 
nomena, as  well  as  the  more  secret  workings  of  nature,  gazing 
there,  in  rapt  wonder,  upoix  thQ  embodied  thoughts  of  God, 
and  openinjg  h^  heart  to  the  quickening  influence  of  the  great 
central  Sun,  feels,  himself  advancing,  with  a  majestic  step,  on 
and  on  forever  to  the  infinite  and  the  immortal.  If  **  at  peace 
with  God  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,'^^he  sees  the  Divine 
everywhere,  feels.it  everywhere.  His  mind  grows  and  ex- 
pands, becomes  clearer  and  strohger,  calmer  and  deeper,  like  a 
broad  river,  rudiing'  in  beauty  and  glory,  through  lofty  moun- 
.  tains  and  sunny  fields,  to  its  far-distant  home  in  the  sea. 

"Therefore  18  he  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountaios ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  <!ar ;  both  what  they  half  create 
'  And  what  perceive ;  weH  pleased  to  re.cognize 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
•     The  anchor  of  his  purest  thoughts,  the  n^orse, 
The  ^uide,  the  guardian  of  bis  heart,  abd  soul 
Of  all  his  moral  being." 

Although  the  great,  majority  of  mankind  are  little  given  to 
observation  and  reflection^  except  within  the  petty  circle  of  their 
personal  or  pecuniary  interests,  yet  it  is  owing  to  no  natural 
deficiency  either  of  intellect  or  taste,  but  to  a  neglect  and  per- 
version of  their  powers.  Their  education,  if  we  may  call  that 
education  which  simply  permits  thiem  to  live  and  germinate,  is 
the  prolific  source  of  this  and  many  kindred  evils.  They  are 
taught  little  that  doe^  not  pertain  to  their  physical  wants ;  and 
hence  they  grow  up  mere  machines  for  eating  and  drinking, 
digging  and  working,  hoarding  and  spending.  Their  higher 
instincts  are  suppressed,  their  baser  excited  and  matured.  As 
they  advance  in  years,  they  advance  in  selfishness,  and  cannot, 
therefore,  be  supposed  to'  take  much  interest  in  anything  not 
pertaining  to  their  grosser  interests.  When  you  talk  to  them 
of  studying  nature  for  it^  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  those 
supernal  truths  which  it  everywhere  teaches  ;  when  you  tell 
them  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  hnportance  of  inves- 
tigating fire,  fiir,  and  water,  the  composition  of  minerals  and 
soils,  chemical  change?  and  aflinities,  electrical  agencies  and 
astronomic  revolutions,  the  marvelous  mechanism  of  the  human 
franie,  the  wondisrs  of  the  brain,  and  the  still  greater  wonders 
of  the  mind,  how  often  will  they  frigidly  put  it  all  away  from 
them,  by  contemptuously  asking,  What^s  the  use  of  it  ?  They 
cannot  well  see  the  use  of  studying  the  stars^  observing  the 
stratification  of  rocks,  dr  being  curious  about  shells,  minerals, 
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and  plants,  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  and  especially  of  spend- 
ing  long  years  in  their  investigation.  Yet  who  is  ignorant  x>f 
what  science  has  done  to  promote  the  civilization,  wealth,  and 
happiness  of  the  nations?  .The  knowledge  of  astronomy,  for 
example,  enables  us  to  navigate  the  seas  with-feafety^  and  thus 
brings  innumerable  nations  .into  profitable  and  peaceful  inter- 
course. Its  uses  in  other  departments  are  well  known,  but  its 
triumphs  here  have  been  especially  .striking.  The  Practical 
Navigator  of  Bowditch,  founded  upon  the  most  accurate  astro- 
nomical calculations,  has  been  the  means  of  saving  an  untold 
amount  of  property  and.  life.  .  Chemistry  supplies  us  with  medi- 
cines and  paints,  essences  and  oils.  It  enables  us  to  bleach 
and  to  dye,  to  glaze  and  to  stain,  to  print  and  to  engrave.  ^  It 
supplies  us  with  our  pottery,  our  window-glass  and  soap,  with 
a  thousand  things  besides.  It  has  furnished  the  safety-lamp, 
"  which  enables  us  to  walk  with  light  and  security  while  sur- 
rounded with  an  atmosphere  more  explosive  than  gunpowder, "  the 
daguerreotype,  with  its  endless  pictures  of  face  and  form,  aqd 
the  gasometer  which  lights  our  cities  with  regal  splendor.  The 
knowledge  of  geology  admits  us  to  the- inexhaustible  treasures 
of  the  mineral  kingdom ;  unfolds  the  principles  of  the  forma- 
tion and  improvement  of  soils,  and  furnishes  the  materials  for 
enriching  and  beautifying  the  face  of  the  earth. ' .  It  supplies 
our  grates  with  fuel,  our  foundries  with  metals,  our  buildings 
with  marbles  and  lime.  Without  its  aid  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, with  accuracy  and  ease,  to- cut  our  canals  and  railroads, 
so  essential  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  An  acquaintance 
with  pneumatics,  or  the  pressure  and  eqailibrium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, with  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  expansive 
powers  of  heated  water,  1ms  constrticted  the  steam-engine,  the 
steamboat,  and  the  rail-car.  It  has  cheapened  the  price  of  all 
marketable  oonunodities,  which  depend  for  their  supply  upon 
manufacture  and  transportation,  turned  the  barren  waste  into 
a  fruitful  field,  raised  untold  treasures  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  the  very  heart  of  the  granite  mountain.  The  science 
of  optics  hais  given  us  the  mirror,  the  mioroscope,  and  the  tele- 
scope, the  fnagic  lantern,  and  the  light-house,  '^  with  the 
capital  improvements  which  the  lenses  of  Brewster  and  Fre»- 
nel,  and  the  elegant  lamp  of  Lieutenant  Drummond,  have  coijl- 
ferred,  and  promise  yet  to  confer,  by  their  wonderful  powers, 
the  one  of  producing  the  most  intense  light  yet  knoi<rn,  the 
other  of  conveying  it  undispersfcd  to  great  distances.^"  Obser- 
vations upon  ^'  the  magnetic  fluid"  and  the  nature  and  capa- 
cities of  simple  signs  have  given  us  the  power  of  sending 
thought  itself,  with  lightning  speed,  through  a  thousand 
.1  J.  F.  W.  Herechel.     . 
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iniles  of  suspended  wire ;  a  power  yet  destined  to  make  the 
world  one  mighty  whispering-gallery,  in  which  the  lightest 
tiiought  or  feeling  will  oome  and  go  with  a  velocity  swift  as 
that  of  an  angel's  wing. 

^  But  these  are  nothing  to  the  influence  which  the  sciences 
have  exerted  upon  mind,  blending  their  influence  with  the 
Christian  form  of  civilization,  and  lighting  up  the  universe  with 
supernal  glory.  They  have  corroborated  revelation  and  as- 
sisted in  its  study,  revealed  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of 
nature,  the  sublime  courses  of  the  Divine  administration,  the 
infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  might  of  that  uncreated  Mind 
which  is  above  aH,  through  all,  and  in  all.  In  consequence 
of  this,  they  have  shed  a  radiance  over  the  barren  waste  as  well 
as  the  fertile  field  ;  they  have  left  the  impress  of  mind  upon 
the  desolate  mountain  and  the  sandy  desert ;  they  have  filled 
air,  earth,  arid  sky  with  living  wonders,  revealed  the  riches  of 
the  "  unfathomed  ocean,"  and  made  the  vast  and  illimitable 
space  around,  beneath,  and  above  us  teem  with  embodied  con- 
ceptions of  wisdom  and  love  ;  they  have  given  a  voice  not  only 
to  the  hills  and  vales)  but  to  the  host  of  heaven, 

"  Forever  nxnging  as  they  sbJnef,     > 
The  band  tluit  made  tis  is  Divine." 

Thus  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  heart  of  the  devout  scientific 
observer,  nature  has  a  life  and  a  soul  with  which  it  can  hold 
converse,  arid  by  means  of  which  it  scales  the  infinite  heights 
of  God  himself,, and  drinks  deep  and  refreshing  draughts 
from  the  stream  which  flows 

«  Hard  by  the  foot  of  the  eternal' throne." 

Hence  we  conclude  that  it  is  a  narrow  and  unchristian  view 
of  the  matter,  which,  with  respect  to  the  observation  of  nature 
and  the  pursuit  of  science,  prompts  'the  common  inquiry, 
**  What's  the  use  of  it  ?"  which  throws  contempt  upon  books, 
cabinets  of  minemls, -plants,  and  shells,  philosophical  and  chem- 
ical apparatus,  and  exalts  what  is  called  common  sense  over 
all  the  learning  and  science  in  the  world. 

The  principal  reason  why  science  has  made  such  slow  and 
painful  progress,  tiU  within  one  or  two  centuries,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  unobserving  disposition  of  mankind,  fostered  by  false  edu- 
cation and  popular  prejudice.  Even  the  philosophers  of  former 
times  were  more  engaged  in  discussing  abstract  tiieories  than  in 
observing  nature.  Passing  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  limits  of  revelation  itself,  they  reveled  in  the 
visions  of  transcendental  metaphysics,  discussed  the  nature  of 
G-od  and  of  angels,  the  essence  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and 
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reasoned  about  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  al^lute.  "  Wliat 
is  the  highest  good ;  whether  pain  be  an  evil ;  whether  all 
things  be  fated  ;  whether  we  be  certain  of  anything ;  whether 
we  c^n  be  certain  that  we  are  certain  of  nothing ;  whether  a 
wise  man  can  he  unhappy ;  whether  all  departures  from 
right  be  equally  reprehensible  ?  These,  and  ether  questions  of 
the  same  sort,  occupied  the  brains,  the  tongues,  the  pens  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  civilized  world  during  several  centuries. 
Hundreds  of  such  philosophers  spent  their  lives  laboriously  in 
doing  nothing.  Scieno)B  was  a  circle  ever  returning  upon  itself; 
and  the  most  simple  and  useful  discoveries  lay  concealed  by 
the  thick  veil  of  ignorance.''  Well  has  Sir  J.  F.  ,W.  Hersdiel 
observed^  in  his  discourse  on  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
that  five  thousand  years  of  the  "world's  history  had  elapsed  be- 
fore men  discovered  the  principial  use  of  the  njoon  !  It  is  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  it  was  known  that  the  element  t)f  *  oxygen 
existed,  or  that  there  were  such  substances  as  platinum,  iodine, 
bromine,  etc.  Shells  had  been  found  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  or  embedded  in  the  deep  strata  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, but  how  they  came  there^  and  what  truths  they  taught, 
none  could  tell.  Water  had  always  risen'  in  pipes  to  the 
height  of  thirty-two  feet,  but  the  fact  was  not  observed,  at 
least  not  accounted  for,  till  the  sixteenth  century.  All  mate- 
rial substances  had  tended  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  stones 
and  apples  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  the  moon  had  revolved 
around  the  earth,  and  the  earth  around  the  sun,  but  no  one  had 
discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  till  the  time  of  Newton.  Wo 
have  met  with  individuals  who  even  now  seriously  doubt 
the  earth's  diurnal  motion.  Most  pjersons  imagine  that  dew 
falls  from  the  sky,  and  would  find  some  difficulty  in  telling 
why  smoke  ascends  in  spiral  bolumns  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
then  descends  to  the  earth ;  how  rain  comes  to  be  suspended  in 
the  air ;  how  it  falls  to  the  ground  ;  why  it  comes.to,be  globed  ; 
how  it  occasionally  difracts  and  reflects  the  light  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  the  rainbow,  not  one  in  a  thousand  can  give  you 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  solution.  "  The  power  of  beauty," 
as  Akenside  calls  it, 

^         **  sits  smilmg  at  their  soul, 
'      How  lovely»  hisvt  commanding !"  ' 

but  the  power  of  philosophy  has  not  yet  erected  her  throne  in 
their  hearts. 

Some  philosophers  have  greater  powers  of  observation  than 
others ;  and  it  is  really  singular  to  see  how  little  things  of  the 
greatest  importance- have  escaped  their  attention  for  years  and 
ages.     The  deviation,  for  example,  of  the  magnetic  needle,  by 
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the  influeuoe  of  an  electrified  wire,  ^must  have  occurred  innu- 
merable tiroes  under  the  eyes  of  persons  engaged  in  galvanic 
experiments ;  but  it  required  the  keen  eye  of  Oersted  to  detect 
the  fact,  refer  it  to  its  origin,  and  thus  connect  two  great 
branches  of  science. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  they  can  make  no  progress  in 
scientific  ob^rvation,  without  extensive  attainments  in  mathe- 
matics, and  the  use  of  philosophical  instruments  and  chemical 
apparatus.  These  doubtless  are  importcmt  helps  to  observation ; 
they  widen  its  range  and  test  its  accuracy.  Yet  much  can  be 
done  without  them,  Indeed,  there  is  no  situation  in  which  the 
capacity  for  philosophical  observation  cannot'  be  grati^d  with 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Nature,  indeed,  has  often  to  be 
forced  by  means  of  experiment,  like  the  subtle  and  changeable 
Proteus,  to  declare  her  secrets ;  yet  her  great  fea,tures  are  open 
to  all,  and  inyite  their  study.  The  barren  heath,  with  its 
mosses,  lichens,  and  insect^,  its  stunted  shrubs  and  pale  flowers, 
becomes  a  Paradise  under  the  eye  of  obsorvation.  To  the 
genuine  thinker  the  sandy  beach  and  the  arid  wild  are  full  of 
wonders,  indicating  the  presence  and  power  of  the  all-pervading 
Deity.  The  bare  cliff,  which  has  borne  the  storms  of  innu- 
merable winters,  glows  witii  living  interest  under  his  fixed 
and  ardent  gaze.  Shut  him  up  in  a  dungeon;  and  he  will 
find  pleasure  and  profit  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  spiders 
and  flies,  and  in  studying  their  habits  and  history.  Confine 
him  to  the  house,  and  the.  light  streaming  in  at  the  windows, 
the  fresh  dew  gathering  upon  the  cold  tumbler,  the  steam  pour- 
ing from  the  tea-urn,  the  rays  shooting  like  innumerable  radii 
from  the  burning  lamp,  supply  ample  materials  for  philoso- 
phic observation.  It  is  said  that  the  youthful  Pascal  was  led 
into  an  interesting  train  of  investigation  by  simply  noticing  the 
vibratory  sound  made  by  a  tumbler,  when  struck  with  a  knife 
at  the  dinner-tal)le.  Putting  his  finger  upon  it,  the  sound  in- 
stantly ceased,. and  he  never  rested  till  he  ascertained  its  cause. 
Throw  sand  upon  the  surface  of  a  sonorous  body,  and  it  will 
arrange  itself  into  regular  mathematical  forms,  in  oori'espoild- 
ence  with  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  vibration.  The  ob- 
servation of  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  an  interesting  train  of 
investigation  in  the  science  of  Acoustics.  Well  has  it  been  ie« 
marked  by  an  eminent  authority,  that ''  as  truth  is  single  and 
consistent  with  itself,  a  principle  may  be  as  completely  and 
as  plainly  elucidated,  by  the  most  familiar  and  simple  fact,  as 
by  the  most  imposing  and  uncommon  phenomenon.  The  colors 
which  glitter,  on  a  soap-bubble  ^re  the  immediate  consequenoe 
of  a  principle  the  most  important,  from  the  variety  of  the  phe- 
nomena it  explains,  and  the  most  beautifril,  from  its  simplicity 
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and  compendious  neatness,  in  the  whole  science  of  Optics.  If 
the  nature  of  periodicdl  colors  can  be  made  intelligible,  by  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  trivial  object^  from  that  moxnent  it  be- 
comes a  noble  inSttrum^rit  in  the  eye  of  correct  judgment ;  and 
to  blow  ^  large,  regular,  and  durable  soap-bubble  may  become 
the  serious  and  praiseworthy  endeavor  bf  a  sage,  while  children 
stand  round  and  scoff,  or  children  of  a:  larger  growth  hold  up 
their  hands  in  astonishment  at  such  waste  of  time  and  trouble. 
To  the  natural  philosopher  there  is  no  natural  object  unimpor- 
tant and  tjriflrng.  The  fell  of  an  apple  may  raise  his  thoughts 
to  the  laws  which  govern  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  in  their 
orbits,  or  the  situation  of  a  pebble  may  afford  him  evidence  of 
the  state  of  the  globe  he  inhabits,  myriads  of  ages  ago,  before 
his  species  became  its  denizens."* 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Eev.  Gilbert  White,  a  kind-hearted, 
old-fashioned  clergyman,  with  the  fields  and  gardens  for  his 
study,  collected  such  a  curious  mass  of  scientidfic  information, 
in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne.'^  Thoiigh  its  immediate 
details  have  reference  to  an  obscure  hamlet  on  the  borders  of 
a  barren  heath  in  Hampshire,  England,  it  contains  a  more  ex- 
tensive and  accurate  description  of  animals  than  was  posse^seid 
by  most  of  his  contemporaries,  with  much  superior  advantages. 
The  good  old  man,  full  of  love  and  wisdom^  found,  in  his  ram- 
bles about  his  parish, 

'^  Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  mnning  brooks,  -  i 

Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything."  * 

Mechanics  in  their  workshops  have  often  made  valuable  dis- 
coveries, by  simply  observing  w;hat  was  goipg  on  under  their 
eyes.  To  this  we  undoubtedly  owe  the  first  suggestion  respect- 
ing the  telescope.  Small  spheres  of  crystal  or  glass  had  been 
used  by  the  ancient  engravers  of  gems  to  aid  their  sight,*  and  the 
transition  frqm  these  to  convex  lensejg  was  made  by  Salvini  Ar- 
mati,  at  Florence,  in  1285.  Subsequently,  it  is  reported,  a  per- 
son casually  looking  through  two  of  Hiese  lenses,  in  the  shop 
of  a  spectacle-maker,  found  the  building  to  which  he  directed 
his  eye  brought  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  where  he 
49tood.*  Iodine  was  discovered  in  this  incidental  way,  not;  how- 
ever, without  keen  and  judicious  observation  and  reflection. 
A  soap-boiler  observed  that  the  residuum  of  th^e  ley  from  which 
was  extracted  the  alkali  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  pro- 
duced a  corrosion  of  his  Copper  boiler — a  circumstance  for  which 

»  J.  F.  W.  Herschei:  , 

t  This  kccount  is  given  substantially  in  a  work  pnblisbed  at  the  Hagn^,  in 
1665,  under  the  title  ''  Qe  Verp  Telescopii  hiventore."  The  Bpectacle^Diakers 
to  whom  the  invention  is  here  referred  were  Zechariah  Jans,  or  Jansen,  and 
Hans  Lippersheim,  of  Middleburg.         '        ^  , 
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he  could  npt  account.  Be  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  scientific 
oliemist,  who  analyzed  it,  and  by  this  means  discovered  the 
beautiful  element  to  which  we  have  referred.  This  being  made 
the  subject  qf  further  observation  and  experiment,  many  in- 
teresting facts  and  principles  were  discovered,  which  have  / 
exerted  a  great  influence  Upon  43hemical  science,  in  fact,  given 
a  new  impulse  and  direction  to  its  investigations.  It  was  recol- 
lected that,  the  ley  for  making  soap  was  derived  principally 
from  the  ashes  of  sea-plants,  and  here.,  consequently,  the  origin 
of  iodine  was  discovered.  It  was  also  found  in  salt  water,  salt 
minesVand  springs,  sponges,  and  other  substances. of. a  marine 
origin.  Galileo  discovered  the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum ; 
a  simple  aflaiil',  but  .one  of  great  importance  in  dynamical 
science,  by  observing  the  regular  swinging  of  a  large  lamp  in 
an  old  cathedral  church.  The  polarization  of  light  first  revealed 
itself  to  Malu^  in  the  absence  of  a  figure  in  the  painted  win- 
dow of  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  as  he  casually  looked  at 
it  one  evening  through  a  donbly-refracting  prism,  while  the  . 
w^ys  of  the  setting  sun  were  streaming  through  the  p^jies. 

Mudh  of  the  difference  between  a  ^cientific  and  a  common 
thinker  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  one  has  acquired 
habits  of  close  and  accurate  observation ;  the  former  .is  on  the 
look-out  for  the  secrets  of  nature,  t^nd  pan  refer  them  to  their 
ftmdamental  laws,  while  the  latter  permits  his  mind  to  wander 
over  the  fair  face  of  nature,  and  sees  nothing  there  but  a  hetero- 
geneous assetnblage  of  changes  and  appearances.  Indeed,  the. 
principal  distinction  of  modern  science  is,  that  it  is  founded 
mainly  upon  observation  and  experiment,  being  thende  induc- 
tive and  practicaL  It  is  a  philosophy  of  facts,  not  of  specula- 
tions ;  of  ascertained  laws,  not  of  imaginary  theories.  It  em- 
ploys, indeed,  the  highest  reason — is  foundea  upon  fundamental 
axioms,  not  simply  of  matter,  but  of  mind,  and  suggests,  if  it  does 
not  absolutely  prove,  the  existence  of  the  infinite,  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  eternal,  as  the  true  basis  of  all  laws  and  of  all  phenom- 
ena ;  but  it  proceeds  step  by  step  from  particulars  to  generals,*^ 
from  generals  to  particulars,  from  analysis  tc^  synthesis,  and 
from  synthesis  to  analysis,  being  at  once  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive, a  true  science  and  a  true  philosophy.  ^  BaQpn  brought  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  cloudy  regions  of  abstraction  and  theory, 
to  look  upon  things  as  they  are,  and  become  familiar  with  na- 
ture in  her  ever-varying  moods.  Ha  taught  them'  to  observe, 
or  rather  he  taught  them  the  indispensable  use  of  observation, 
of  founding  science  upon  facts,  of  making  it  inductive,  practi- 
cal, and  real ;  a  simple  affair,  to  be  sure,  but,  like  many  other 
great  principles,  much  hidden  from  the  wise  men  of  this  world 
by  the  very  fact  of  its  simplicity. 
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It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  there  is  nothing  occult  or 
mysterious  in  scientific  investigation.  Neither  is  there  any- 
thing in  it  really  diflScult— we  mean  insurmountablf  difficult, 
to  minds  of  average  capacity.  Nothing  is  necessary  to  its 
successful  prosecution,  but  to  have  eyes  and  ears  open^  hands 
busy,  minds  intent  and  reflective.  Look  steadfastly  aiid  pa- 
tiently at  nature  ;  note  her  varying  appearances  and  (dianges, 
methods  and  laws ;  seize  her  products  by  means  of  experiment 
or  reason;  turn  them  over  and  over  upon  all'  sides;  lopk,  if  T 
possible,  into  her  interior  working,  beyond  her  mere  freaks  and 
appearances^:  as  we  may  call  them,  where  the  invisible  power 
which  circulates  through  the  universe  operates  by  fixed  and 
unvarying  laws,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  discover 
sorne  of  her  grandest  secrets.  Your  method — -your  classifica- 
tion or  system,  if  we  may  name  it  such^  may  be  very  imper- 
fect and  limited  at  first ;  nq  matter,  it  will  expand  and  be- 
come every  d&y  clearer  and  more  perfect.  Moreover^  it  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  science,  even  in  its  palmiest  state, 
must  necessarily  be  fragmentary,  a  rude  and  unfinished  oi;t- 
line,  so  to  speak,  of  a  vast  landscape  of  untold  grandeur  and 
beauty,  ^e  most  distinguished  philosopher3,  aftpr  all,  have 
only  penetrated  the.  surfia6e  of  things;  only  gained  some 
glimpses — gloyious  ones,  '^e  grant — of  that  boundless  ocean  of 
being  and  thought  by  which. we  are.  encircled.  The  motto, 
however,  "  Expect  greaf  things,  attempt  great  things,"  may 
be  adopted  by  the  philbsoj^er  as  well  as  by  the  Christian. 
Nil  desperandum  is  written  at  once  upoi^  the  portals  of  science ' 
and  of  religion. 

The  history  of  natural  science  is  little  more  than  the  record- 
ed triumphs  of  observation,  assisted  and  verified  by  mathemat- 
ical reasoning.  It  is  yet  advancing  by  the  same  means,  for 
the  field  of  observation  is  only  widened  by  means  of  scientific 
discovery.  In  this  connection,  some  sli^t  sketches  of  what 
has  been  done  in  two  or  three  departments  of  scientific  study 
will  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light.    . 

Take,  for  example,  Pneumatics,  or  the  subject  6f  the  pres- 
sure and  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere.  Previous  to  the  "time 
of  Galileo,  it  had  always  been  supposed  that  nature  abhorred 
a  vacuum,  just  as  if  nature  wero  a  thing  of  conscious  life,  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  why  water  rose  in  a  pipe  or  conmion 
pump,  from  which  the  air  had  been  excluded.  GalUeo,  how- 
ever, fixing  his  attention  upon  tile  fact  that  the  water  ooxi\d 
hot  be  made  to  rise  beyond  a  specific  height,  was  naturally  led 
to  inquire  into  the  c^use  of  this  phenomendn.  For  if  nature 
abhora  a  vacuum,  she  must  abhor  it  at  all  heights.  At  fifst 
the  true  reason  did  not  occur  to  hi^  mind,  but  a  variety  of  oir- 
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onmstanoes,  connected  with  his  own  reflections  upon  the  sub- 
ject, subsequently  satisfied  him  that  it  could  be  nothing  biit 
the  pressifire  of  the  atmosphere.  His.  pupil,  Torricelli,  proved 
thQ  truth  of  the  supposition,  by  filling  a  long  glass  tube  with 
mercury,  which  he  inverted  into  a  basin  of  the  same  liquid. 
The  fact  that  the  mercury  remained  in  the  tube  at  a  certain 
height^  was  then  seen  to  be  the  effect  of  some  definite,  per- 
manent cause,  which  could  be  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  the 
extera^l  air.  This  was  furtilier  verified  by  the  delicate  obser- 
vation of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  weather,  or  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
fi^ot,  however,  was  disputed  by  the  learned  wdrld,  'till  it  was 
demonstrated  by  Blaise  Pascal,  who  conceived  the  happy  idea 
of  carrying  a  barometer  to  the  top  of  a  hig)i  mountain',  rightly 
concluding  that  the  mercury  would  be  'depressed  in  proportion 
to  the  diminished  weight'  oi?  density  of  the  atmoi^here.  It  was 
subsequently  observed  ithat  this  would  furnish  an  admirable 
method  of  measuring  the  exact  altitude  of  mountains,  an  ap^ 
plication  of  a  scientific  (JiscovQry  at  once  simple  and  beautifcd. 
The  next  ^p  in  the  progress  of  ^iscovwy  was  to  create  a  vacu- 
um by  a^rtiflcial  means,  which  was  actually  done  by  Otto 
Gruericlce,  the  true  discoverer  of  the  air-pump,  which  he  ap- 
plied to  the  investigation  of  varibus  phenomena,  and  thus  as- 
sisted in  establishing  the  existence  of  atmospheric  pressure. 
His  instruments  and  methods,  it  is  true,  were  imperfect ;  and 
the  air-pump  was  greafly  improved  by  Boyle,  Haukebec,  Hook, 
and  6thers,  who  jnade  extensive  discoveries  respecting  the 
pressure  and  equilibrium  of  the  air  and  other  fluicb. 

At  this  point  of  scientific  attainment,  the  world  was  i)re- 
pared  for  the,  discovery  a,nd  cbnstructioA  of  the  steam-engine  ; 
depending  as  it  dops  upon,  the  two  great  principles  of  the  pres- 
sure of  tiie  atmosphere  and  the  expansive  power  of  steam, 
principles  which  had  been  established  as  the  result  of  pure  ex- 
periment and  observation.  It  required,  however,  the,  keen  ' 
perception,  analytic  a^id  constructive  power  of  James  Watt,  to 
bring  i%  to  perfection,  and  make  it  available  for  practical 
uses.  - 

There  are  few  sciences  in  which  the  triumphs  of  observation 
have  been  more  striking  than  in  that  of  Optics,  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  as  w6ll  as  delightful  departrfientg  of  philosophic  stildy . 
T^iough  vastly  aided  by  the  demonstrations  of  geometry,  it  lies 
fully  open  to  observation,  atid  its  first  elements  or  principles 
were  discovered  wholly  by  this  means. 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  as  to  the  nature  of  light, 
the  most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of  Euler,  somewhat  modi- 
fied, that  it  consists  in  the  rapid'  undulations  of  some  kind  of 
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<<  ethereal  medium ;"  but  whether  it  is  this,  or  a  modifioation 
of  the  magnetic  or  eleotrio  foroe,  the  laws  of  its  transmission, 
and  the  changes  whioh  it .  undergoes,  have  been  determined 
with  great  acoutaoy.  Nay,  so  far  has  science  carried  its  tri- 
umphs faere^  that  the  vibratipns  of  light,  in  its  vai^ious  modifi- 
cations or  colors,  have  been  counted  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision. 

Newton  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  science/  Apply- 
ing to  it  the  ^alytical  procedure,  to  him  belongs  the  high 
honor  of       ,  ^ 

.   **(Jatwi8tiDgaH  tbeBbiniog^rolieofday." 
Though  mistaking  its  nature,  as  consisting  of  substantial  par-  > 
ticles  of  inconceivable  tenuity,  he  discovered  many  of  its  most 
beautiful  li^ws.     He  had  made  some  simple  and  •  obvious  ob- 
servations upon  the  changes  which  light  undergoes  in  passing 
from  one  medium  into  another. .  He  had  seen  it  '^  difiraqted," 
bent  or  broken  into  the  varying  hues  of  the  rainbow,  by  pass- 
ing from  air  into  globules  of  descending  rain.     He  had  wit^ 
nessed  a  similar  phenomenon  in  a  tumbler  of  water,  plaeed  at 
a  certain  angle  to  the  rays  of  light ;  also,  in  certain  rock  cry^. 
tals,  and  probably  in  soap-bubbles  ad  they  floated  in  the  air.  ^ 
He  was  led,  tiherefere,  as j9ome,  perhaps,  had  dolie  before  him, 
to  conjecture  its  composition  and  refran^bility.     Procuring  a 
prism,  he  subjected  these  principles  to  l£e  test  of  experiment. 
Then  ,  .      , 

"T^e  flaming  red 

Sprung  vivid  forth;  the  tawny  orange  nextl 

And  next  delicious  yellow,  bv  whose  side 

Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all-refreshing 'green. 

Then  the  pure  blue,  which  swells  autunma]  skies. 

Ethereal  played ;  and  then,  of  sadder  hue, 

Emerged  the  deepened  indigo,  as  when  ^ 

The  heavy-skirted  evening  droops  with  frost, 

Wliilst  the'  last  gloamings  of  renected  liglit 

Died  in.  the  fainting  violet  away."" 

He  thus  proved  light  to  consist  of  several  elementally  colors, 
the  ebmbination  of  which  forms  the  virgin  white.' 

» It  is  proper,  however,  to  say,  that  Kepler  and  De?  Cartes  had  made  many 
interesting  observations  on  the  same  subject,  and  Newton  was  ^rj^eatly  aided  in 
his  researches  by  Kepler's  Optics* 

s  Thomson's  poem  oh  t^he  Discoveries  of  Newton. 

s  The  poet  Goethe,  whose  singuUr  sagacity  was  equal  to  his  vivid  imagin- 
ation, as  IS  proved  by  his  striking  discoveries  in  Botany,  Optics^^&«.,  j^jects  the 
theory  of  seven  colors,  and  endeavors  to  show,  with  much  ingenuity,  that  every 
color  is  the  blending  of  liffht  and  darkness  in  new  proportiontf.  How  exten- 
sively his  theory  is  received  by  soienti^c  men,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  it  is  the  difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  succession  of. 
the  vibratory  or  periodical  movements  6f  light,  or  its  modi ficaiions, 'which  ^- 
fects  us  with  the  senae'  of  the  diversity  of  cdors,  so  many  produoing  red,  so 
many  blue,  and  80  on. 
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Neiytori  also  discovered  its  power  of  reflection,  orx)f  being 
Arovm  back  from  all  bodies  at  a  particular  angle,  thus  fur- 
nishing a  solution  of  the  manner  in  which  light  reveals  the 
presence  and  forms  of  all  material  substances.  It  is  singular 
and  interesting  that  Newton  commenced  hift  scientific  investi- 
gations with  Ught^  and  returned  to  it  with  ardor  and  delight, 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  as  if  this  first-bom  of  the  material 
creation,  ilie  inost  beautifal  and  expressive  symbol  of  truth 
and  of  God,  possessed  a  peculiar  affinity  for  his  pure  and  loffcy 
spirit: 

The  next  decisive  step  in  the  progress  of  this  science  was  thfe 
discovery  of  double  refraction,  which. was  observed  by  Bartolin 
and  Huygens  in  the  crystals  of  Iceland  spar.  Newton  hid 
jnoticed  the  same  t^ing,  and  conceived  the  singular  idea  that 
light,'  in  its  transmission  through  such*  media,  takes  sides, 
mt;ich  in  the  saine  way  that  the  tnagnetic  current  takes  sides 
wheU  it  becomes  positive  at  one  pole  and  negative  at  the  other. ' 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  this  viidw  was  again  taken  up 
and  investigated  by  ]f!alus,  Wollaston,  Arago,  and  Dr.  Brew- 
ster. Ifealus,  whose  attention  was  directed  to  liie  subject,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  by  Hie  absence  of  a  figure  in  a  painted  window, 
AS  seen  through  a  prism  wheia  illuminated  by  the  descending 
sun,  discovered  and  an'nouuced  the  principle  of  the  polarization 
of  light,  a  law  of  nature  which  accouiits  for  the  phenomenon 
of  double  refraction.  It  was  subsequently  observed  that  the 
same  effect  is  produced  in  a  degree  much  Mgher  and  in  a  form 
more  splendid  by  the  presence  of  thin  films  of  air  or  other 
liquids  in  crystalized  substances,  when  divided  into  fiat  plates 
and  subjected  to  a  ray  of  polarized  light. 

This  fact  not  oply  throws  great  interest  upon  the  science  of 
optics,  but  opens  a  new  field  of  observation  and  discovery  in 
crystallography,  supplying  a  rule  foi*  ascertaining  the  forms 
and  structure  of  crystals^  and  the  consequent  principles  of  their 
formation.  And  9inoe  nearly  all  inanimate  matter  was  origi- 
nally composed  of  crystals  or  crystalized  forms,  and  much  of 
it  even  now  exists  in  this  condition  ;  since,  irioreover,  the  prin- 
ciple or  power  of  crystalization  is  constantly  at,  woik  in  na- 
ture, forming  one  of  its  elementary  laws  or  processes,  and 
ranking  with  gravitation,  cohesion,  and  chemical  affinity ;  nay, 
perhaps  being  only  a  modificiation  of  these,  and  these  again  a 
Modification  of  some  more  general  law  or  force,  the  successful 
investigation  of  this  •subject  may  throw  light  upon  the  funda-^ 
mental  priUciples  of  scientific  investigation,  and  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  pur  philosophical  theories.  In  a  word,  it  may 
form  a  link  tq  connect  all  the  physical  sciences  iii  one  harmo- 
nious whole. 

In  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  statement,  it  has  recently 
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been  announced  that  Dr.  Faraday,  by  a  series  of  the  most  deli- 
cate experiments  and  observations,  has  demonstrated  iiie  exist- 
ence of  an  intimate  relation  between  light  and  electricity.  He 
passed  a  ray  of  polarized  light  between  the  poles  of  an  electro- 
magnet, and  SIS  often  as  the  current  of  electricity  rendered  the 
iron  magnetic,  so  often  did  the  ray,  previously  inyisible,  aj>- 
pear.  The  effect  appeared  to  be  duo  to  a  rotation,  effected  in 
the  ray  by  the  magnetic-  force.  The  general  law  is  thus  sta- 
ted :  "  That  when  an  electric  current  passes  round  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ray,  it  causes 
the  ray  to  revolve  on  its  axis^  .as  long  as  it  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  current,  in  the  sfame  direction  as  that  in  which  the 
current  is  passing." 

Intimately  connected,  then,  with  the  science  of  Optics  is  that 
of  Magnetism,  in  which  observation  has  achieved  the  most 
brilliant  results.^  All  are  acquainted  with  that  peculiar  prop- 
erty in  magnetic  iron,  as  it  is  called,  to  attract  common  iron 
and  steeL  Observation  had  noticed  thi^  property,  as, well  as 
ita  capacity  of  being  communicated  or  transferred,  and  hence 
tlio  disrovery  ^f  the  ^lagnetic  needle.  Accident,  in  all  proba- 
bility, bad  first  revealed  the  property,  in  magnetic  bodies, 
when  suHjjended  freely  in  the  atmosphere,  of  pointing  toward 
the  north.  It  was  found,  however,  tifiat  the  (Urection  of  the 
magnetio  needle  varied  somewliat  in  different  places,  and  that 
it  had  a  tf^Kkucy  to  dip,  or  point  downward,  at  a  particular 
angle.  Thts<^  variations  have  been  observe4  and  recorded  in 
Jjficrent  parts  of  the  world,  and  if  uniform,  as  they  may  be 
presumed  to  be,  must  eventually  discover  the  true  cause  of  the 
earth's  magnetic  influence.  It  was  observed,  in  process  of  time, 
that  magnets  not  only  attracted,  but  repelled  each  other  in  op- 
posite directions.  Hence  it  was  concluded  tiiat  a  current  of 
magnetic  influence  passes  through  both  in  a  specific  and  uni- 
form direction,  and  that,  consequently,  they  attract  each  other 
when  their  opposite  ends  or  pol6s  are  brought  together,  in  other 
words,  when  tiie  electric  or  magnetic  currents  in  both  are  per- 
mitted to  flow  in  one  direction ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  repel  each  other  when  their  corresponding  ends  or  poles 
are  brought  in  contact,  or  when  the  currents  of  magnetic  in- 
fluence flow  in  opposite  directions.  This,  as  every  one  knows, 
has  been  abundantly  verified.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  earth  is  circumnavigated  by  magnetic  currents 
flowing  with  some  degree  of  regularity  from  all  parts  of  the 
compass  toward  the  north  pole,  and  then,  p^rhips,  returning 
by  the  opposite  route.* 

*■  On  the  subject  of  Tenreetrial  Ma^etism,  86e  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  L, 
pp.  167—180. 
Dr.  William  Gilbert,  of  Colchester,  England,  whom  Galileo  entitled  ".great 
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Observation  had  also  noted  a  number  of  interesting  fcLcts 
with  respeot  to  the  presence  of  electricity  in  wax,  amber,  glass, 
etc.  Its  power  of  attraction  and  repubion  had  been  discovered, 
and  its  identity  with  lightning  revealed  and  proved,  in  the 
brilliant  experiments  of  the  sagacious  Franklin.  Observation 
had  seen  the  magnetic  needle  quiver  and  change  its  direction 
under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current,  and  this  led  many  to 
suspect  that  magnetism  and  electricity  were  only  modifica- 
tions  of  the  sama  principle.  But  it  could  not  be  proved  at  this 
stage  of  the  science. 

In  the  meantime,  observation  was  sitting  quietly  in  her 
watch-tower,  gazing  upon  the  changes  and  appearances  of 
nature,  ready  to  seize  upon  anything  wHch  mighf  elucidate 
this  interesting  and  difficult  problem.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
the  whole  matter  was  revealed  in  a  manner  the  most  imposing 
and  beautiful. 

to  ft  degree  that  might  be  envied  "  and  whom  SirChristopber  Wren  pronounced 
the  true  father  of  modern  fnddctive  science,  made  qwiny  acate  observations  and 
snccessfol  experimentii  on  the  subject  of  Magnetism.  Hb  suggested  some  of 
the  greatest'  discoveries  of  modem  times,  in  this  department  of  observation. 
kxDong  other  things',  he  says,  in  his  work  on  the  Magnet,  published  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  oentury,  ^  Magnus  magnes  ipse  est  globus  ter- 
restris," — **  The  terrestrial  globe  is  itself  a  great^nagnet  J*  tie  suggested,  also, 
the  identity  Of  magnetism  and  eleotricfty.  Proofs  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Hum- 
boldt's Cosmos,  pp.  33i— 340.  « Bacon,"  says  Whewelli  Hist,  of  Indue. 
Sciences,  vol.  ii.,  p.  37^  "  shoived  his  inferior  aptitude  for  physical  research  in 
rejecting  the  Copernican  doctrine  Which  William  Gilbert  adopted."  Gilbert's 
powers  of  observation,  as  well  as  of  reasoning,  were  acute  ana  comprehensive, 
oir  John  Leslie,  in  his  Elements  of  Naturu  Philosophy,  vol.  i.,  p.  47,  speaks 
of  him  as  the  first  succe^ful  scientific  investigator  in  England.  "  His  Treatise 
on  the  Magnet,"  he  adds,  **  was  a  model  of  the  application  of  philosophical 
analysis ;  it  $oberly  reduced  the  various  facts  to  a  tew  leading  principles,  and 
threw  occasional  fleams  on  other  branches  of  science.  Gilbert  not  only 
established  terrestrial  magnetism,  but  laid  the  foun  iation  of  electricity."  **  This 
man,"  says^  Sir  Christomier  Wren,  in  his  inaugural  address,  as  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  Gresham  College  in  1667,  •*  would  I  have  adored,  not  only  as  the 
sole  inventor  of  Magnetics^ .  a  new  science  to  be  added  to  the  bulk 
of  learning,  hut  as  the  father  of  the  new  philosophy,  Cartesius  being  but  a 
builder  pt)  his  e^cperiments.  This  person  would  I  nsCve  commended  to  posterity 
in  a  statue/ that  the  deserved  marble  of  Harvey  might  not  stand  to  future  ages 
without  a  marble  companion  of  his  own  profession. .  (Gilbert  was  a  physician.) 
He  kept  correspondence  wijth  the  Ltpicei  Acadtmicj  at  Rome,  especially  with 
FranciKus  Sagredus,  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Pirogues  o/  GaJilaeus, 
who  labdred  to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth  negatively,  by  taking  off  objec- 
tions, but  OUbert  positively;  thf-one  hath  given  us  an  exact  account  of  the 
motioQ  of  gravity  upon  the  earth ;  the  other  of  the  more  secret  and  obscure 
motion  ef  attraction  and  magnetical  direction  in  the  earth ;  the  one  I  must 
reverence  for  giving  oocasion  to  Kepler  (is  he  himself  confesses)  of  introdu- 
cing mapietsinto  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and,  consequently,  of  building  the 
elliptical  astronomy;  the  other  of  his  perfecting  the  great  invention  of  tele- 
soopea  to  confirm  this' astronomy ^  so  that  if  one  be  the  Brutus  of  liberty  re- 
stored to  Philosophy,  certainly  the  other  must  be  the  Collatinusy  Quoted  by 
Sir  John  Leslie  in  his  "  Elements  of  Naturiil  Philosophy.'^ 
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The  Italian  philosopher  G-alvani  "wus  experimenting  in  his 
laboratory,  and  observed  the  convulsive  movements  of  a  dead 
frog  in  connection  with  an  electric  discharge  in  .its  immediate 
vicinity.  He  analyzed  the  phenomenon,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion tiiat  its  occurrence  depended  upon  the  formation  of  a 
circuit,  by  m6ans  of  a  muscle,  a  nei^ve,  and  a  metallic  conduct- 
or. He  stopped  at  what  he  considered  the  sfmpla  physiological 
fact,  to  which  he  gave  the  unfortunate  name  of  animal  mag- 
netism. Volta  exaijwned  it  much  more  miniitdy,  a^d  arrived 
at  the  important  conclusion  that  the-  animal  excitement  had 
nothing  properly  physiologicaj  in  it,  but  was  only  a  delicate 
indication  of  the  presence  of  the  electric  power,  and  that  the 
phenomenon  was  owing  to  the  distribution  .of  electrical  equi- 
librium, by  the  pontaot  of  their  different  ^conductors,  which, 
forming  a  circuit,  sent  a  current  of  electricity  in  one  direction 
through  the  whole.  'He  concluded,  by  a  delicate  tmd  profound 
analysis,  that  the  amount  and  intensity  of  this  current  might  be 
indefinitely  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  eonductors,  of 
rather  the  number  of  circuits.  Hence  the  ponstruction  of  that 
wonderful  instrument  which  bears  his  name,  the  VoitAic  Pile. 

Chemists  and  natural  philosophers  now  began  to  use  this  in- 
strument ;  but  sonie  time  elapsed  before  it  ^as  observed  that 
chemical  decompositions  were  effected  by  the  electric  current, 
as  it  passed  through  the  conductilig  liquids,  and  that  oxygen 
and  acids  w:ere  transferred  to  the  .positive,  alkali  and  the  met- 
als to  the  negiative  poles  of  the  circuit.-  These  observations 
being  once  made  and  verified,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  applied  the 

Eower  of  the  instrument  to  the  alkalies  and  earths  which  had 
itherto  defied  all  attcpnpts  at  decomposition.  This  applica- 
tion resulted  in  the  brilliant  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases, 
and  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  science  of  chemistry. 
Thus,  by  a  series  of  careful  observations  and  well-conducted 
experiments,  the  identity  of  magnetism  and  electricity  was 
fuUy  demonstrated,  and  a  new  and  magnificent  field  opened  for 
the  investigation  of  philosophers. 

II  is  now  ascertainjed,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that 
the  earth  itself  is  a  magnet,  having  its  negative  and  positive 
sides,  its  poles  of  attraction  and  repulsion ;  that  the  wnole  at- 
mosphere is  under  the  control  of  electric  power ;  that  all  bodies, 
organic  aiid  inorganic,  are  modified  more  or  less  by  its  influ- 
ence ;  that  it  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  globe,  and 
thence  works  upward,  by  an  inscrutable  energy,  to  the  last  and 
loftiest  peaks  of  show-clad  mountaipis ;  that  it  glow;s  in  the 
rays  of  tiie  summer  sun,  hides  itself  in  ihe  heart  of  the  Alpine 
glacier,  and'rushei^  in  flood  and  tempest  over  land  and  sea ;  in 
a  word,  that  "  it  lives  through  All  life,  extends  through  all  ex- 
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tent,  spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent" — at  once  the  image 
and  agent  of  Him,  *'  who  maketh  his  angels  winds,  and  his 
ministers  flames  of  fire." 

What  an  immense  range  has  been  given  to  oui:  powers  of 
observation  by  the  recent  improvements  in  the  telescope  and 
microscope !  What  a  universe  of  marvels  has  been  opened  to 
our  vision,  in  the  vast  regions  of  illimitable  space  above  us,  be- 
neath us,  €Lixd  atound  us,  ranging  ffom  ouc  little  world,  as  we 
majr  justly  call  it?  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  magnificent 
orbs  with  which  it  is  associated,  to  that  mighty  globe  of  light 
which  form?  their  centre,  whose  diameter,  is  over  a  hundred 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  whose  mass  is  five 
hundred  times  larger  than  that  of  all  the  planets  put  together ; 
and  from  the  svm,  on  and  on,  through  millions  aitd  millions  of 
miles  to  the  planet  of  Leverrier,  on  the  furthest  verge  of  our 
system,  with  a  Volume  two  .hundred  and  thirty  times  that  of 
•the  earth,  attended  by  one,  perhaps  by  two  moons,  and  per- 
forming its  vast  circuit  around  the  sun  in  a  period  of  one  hun-* 
dred  and  sixty  years  ;  and  from  the  planet  Leverrier,  through 

I  a  stupendous  and  solitary  void  intervening  between  our  system 

and  the  gorgeous  hemisphere  of  stars  beyond — a  distance,  says 
Dr.  Brewster,  of  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  miles— till  we 
find  ourselves  amid  new  suns  and  systems,  stretching  through 
boundless  regioiis  qf  space ;  nay,  more,  moving  and  revolving 
together  in  one  harmonious  system,  where  we  nx^y  revel  amid 
stars  and  constellations  of  every  form  and  hiie,  binary  and  ter- 

L  tiary,  red,  green,  orange,  emerald,  and  gold  ;  one  hundred  mil- 

'  hons  of  which,  it  is  computed,  ar^  capable  of  being  seen  through 

a  powerful  telescope;  and  not  only  so,  but  resolve  the  far- 
stretching  and  luminous  nebulsB  into  distinct  suns  and  sys- 

I  terns,  it  may  be  more  stupendous  and  beautiful  than  any  that 

^  have  yet  greeted  the^vision  of  man. 

But  while  the  telescope  places  us,  so  to  speak,  on  the  battle- 
ments of  heaven,  and  enables  the  eye  thence  to  sweep  over  the 
vast  assemblage  of  worlds  which  revolve,  "  in  beauty  and  in 
glory^"  through  the  illimitable  depths  of  space,  the  microscope 
discovers  a  universe  within  a  universe,  a  World  of  wonders  in 
the  atom  which  we^tread  under  our  feet,  or  the  dew-drop  which 
glisltens  on  the  rose-bud,  as  striking  and  stupendous  as  all  the 
starry  heavens.  A  single  globule  of  standing  water  is  proba- 
bly inhabited,  by  no  less  than  from  one  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand millions  of  animalcules,  a  population  larger  than  that,  of 
all  the  human  beings  on  the  globe.  These  minute,  and,  to  the 
unaided  >eye,  invisible  beings,  swarm  in  eyery  partof  the  air, 
earth,  and  ocean.  They  are  found  in  the  purest  water  and  in 
the  most  foetid  solutionis — in  plants  and  animals,  in  trees  and 
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flowers,  in  <lust  and  vapbr^ — so  numerous  and  diversified  that 
the  mind  is  confounded  at  the  thought.  They  are  of  all  forms 
and  colors,  habits  and  motions.  Some  of  them  are  Uie  mon- 
sters of  their  tiny  world,  and  spend  their  brief  existence  in  de- 
vouring millions  of  their  fellow-animalcules.  They  come  into 
existence  by  myriads ;  exist  occasionally  in  clusters,  with 
beautiful  lustrous  forms,  like  opaline  vases  or  flowers,  and  3ome 
of  them  have  a  singular  rotctry  movement,  and  appear  to  dart 
through  the  waters  as  if  by  means  of  some  invisible  internal 
force.  So  numerous  are  they,  that  the  accumulation  of  ^their 
exuviae,  the  coats  and  shells  especially  of  a  certain  species, 
have  formed,  mountains,  and  entered  into  the  composition  of 
large  tracts  of  country.  '*  Hence  have  originated,"  says  a  wri- 
ter in  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  "  the  layers  of  white  ^calcareous 
earth  common  in  peat  bogs  and  morasses,  the  tripoli  or  polish- 
ing stone  of  Bilin,  consisting  wholly  of  the  silicious  cas^  oi 
animalcules ;  and  the  bog-iron,  composed  of  the  ferruginous 
shields  of  other  forms  of  polygastria!" 

Such  are  some  of  th,e  triumphs  of  observation  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  natural  or  positive  sciences.  But  there  is  an  inner 
world,  a  universe,  not  of  changing  and  visionary  forms,  but  <rf 
spiritual  realities,  as  capahle  of  being  discovered  and  classified 
as  the  outward  and  palpable  forms  and  laws  of  material  sub- 
stances. The  laws  of  mind^-of  thought,  feeling,  and  aflection 
— ^the  laws  of  the  spiritual* world,  are  as  definite  and  uniform 
as  the  laws  of  matter,  and,  as  subjects  of  study,  cojrtainly  of  su- 
perior interest  and  value.  Intellept,  feeling,  conscience,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  reason,  thip  forms  and  -principles  of  ideal 
grandeur  and  beauty,  conceptions  and  intuitions  of  the  true, 
the  right,  the  good;  ideas  of  the  vast,  the  unlimited,  the  abso- 
lute, the  perfect,  furnish  materials  for  the  most  clear  and^  beau- 
tiful classification  of  spiritual  realities ;  nay,  more,  ^ord  us 
glimpses  of  the  divine  and  the  ineffable,  that  is,  of  God  and  im- 
mortality. Observation,  then,  ought  to  be  turned  inward,  and 
hold  converse  with  the  magnificent  and  everrvarying  scenery 
of  the  mental  world.  It  ought  to  Watch,  note  down,  compare, 
and  classify,  the  facts  of  spirit,  with  as  much  patience  and 
perseverance  as  those  of  matter.  From  the  lowest  crigivings 
of  appetite  to  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  soul,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  mtolligence  in  the  infaiit  mind  to .  the  last  and 
loveliest  creations  of  genius,  obseryation  will  find  abundant 
scope  for  it$  most  minute  ^and  comprehensive  investigation. 
Fact  after  feet,  principle  after  principle;  will  grow  bright  and 
ol6ar  under  its  gaze,  till  the  soul,  in  all  its  depths  and  harmo- 
nies, reveal  itself  to  itself,  as  the  noblest  creation  of  the  infi- 
nite Mind. 
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Tiie  power  of  spiritnal  observation,  or  of  mental  intro- 
spection, is  more  diffionlt,  perhaps,  iheai  that  of  outward  ob- 
servation, but  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  attainments,  and  mfiirks 
the'  essential  difference  bcitWeen  a  true  philosopher  and  a 
m6re  'man  ojf  the"  world.  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is 
man."  Each  man  is  a,  specimen  and  mirror  of  the  whole.  To 
know  one's  self,  therefore,  is  td  reach  the  measure  and  fountain 
of  all  human  knowledge.  Moireover,  it  is  the  stepping-stone 
to  the  divine.  Herex  we  have  the  shadows  and  reflections, 
the  ideas  and  images  of  something  yet  more  august,  more 
perfect  and  beautiful.  Here  commences  for  us  the  true,  the 
right,  the  good.  The  idea  of  cause  Is  feere,  the  idea  of  the 
ab^lute,' the  eternal  cause.  In  a  word,  the  idea  of  G-od  is 
here  as  thQ*  Creator,  the  Sustainer,  the  Judge  of  all.  On 
this  ladder,  therefore,  we  rise  to  revelation ;  in  other  words, 
the  know'ledge  of  ourselves  prepares  us  for  the  reception  of 
those  supernatural  communications  which  God  has  been 
pleased  to  give  us  in  his  Word.  By  this  means  we  ,are  fit- 
ted to  believe  and  appreciate  the  gospel.  Our  own  deep 
consciousness  of  our  spiritual  and  moral  nature  is  the  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  un  intelligent  and  cordial  reception 
of  the  truth, as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

•But  there  are  vast  depths  in  the  nature  of  man,  whieh 
it  is  difficult  to  reach,  which  few  comparatively  ever  faih- 
om.  We  are  iipt  to  be  satisfied  with  superficial  and  tran- 
sient observation.  It  is  wise,  however,  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  surface.  That,  indeed,,  discovers  to  philosophical  obser- 
vation many  wonders ;:  but  the  interior  depths,  though  ap- 
parently covered  with  shadows,  are  richer  and  grander  by 
far.  .  Here  you  reach  the  very  fountains  of  thought  and 
feeling,  the  very  secrets  and  mysteries  of  reason  and  will. 
Upon  this  subject  Coleridge,  in  his  Biographia  Litereraria, 
discourses*  with  great  thotigh^  somewhat  fantastic  eloquence. 
**  It  is  neither  possible-  nor  necessary  for  all  men  or  for 
Ddany  men  to  be  philosophers.  There  i&(  a  philosophic  (and, 
ineusmuch  as  it;is  actualizecl  by  an  efibrt  of  freedom,  an  ar- 
tificial) consciousness  which  lies  beneath,  or,  as  it  were,  be- 
hind the  spontaneous  consciousness  of  all  reflecting  beings. 
As  the  elder  Romans-  distinguished  their  provinces  into  Cis- 
Alpine  and  Trans-Alpine,,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge  into  those  on  this  side,  and  those  on  the 
other  sidoof  the  spontaneous  consciousness,  citra  et  trans  con- 
scientiam  communem.  The  latter  is  exclusively  the  domain 
of. pure  philosophy.  The  first  range  of  hills  that  encircles  the 
scanty  vale  of  human  life  is  the  horizon  for  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants.     On  it^  ridges  the  common  sun  is  born  and  de- 
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iparts.  Fr<mi  them  the  \8tars  rise,  and  touching  tiiem,  they 
yanish.  By  the  many  even  this  range,  ti^e  natural  limit  and 
bulwark  of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly  known*  Its. higher 
ascents  are  too  pften  hidden  by  mists  and  clouds  from  uncul- 
tivated swamps,  which  few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  pene- 
trate. To  the  multitude  below  these  vapors  •appear,  now  as 
the  dark  haunts  of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  intrude 
with  impunity  ;  and  wow,  all  fljg^ot(;,witii'Oolors  not  their  own, 
they  are  gazed  at  as  the  splendid  palaces  of  happine^  and  pow- 
er. .  But  in  all  ages  there  have  been  a  few  who,  measuring  the 
rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  feet, of  their  farthest  inaccessible  &llsj 
have  learned  that  the  sources  tnu^t  be  fat  higher  and  far  in- 
ward ;  a  few  who,  even  in  the  level  streams,  have  detected  ele- 
m^its  which  neither  the  vale  itself  nor  the  surrotfndhig  moun- 
tains contained  or  could  supply.!'    .  .       \. 

The  common  vale,  then,'  of  whicli  Coleridge  speaks^ .is  ao-^ 
cessible  to  all.  The  great  elements  of  our  common  nature  are 
here— -ovir  intellect^  pur  feelings  and  affections,  in  a-  word,  ihe 
philosophy  of'  man  in  its-  concrete  form.  Here  is  what  Kant 
terms  .''  the  practical  reason,''  upon, which  rests  the  superstmo- 
ture  of  our  commpn  faitii ;  and  here  also  is  the  wiU|.that 
mightiest  of  all  bur  powers,  which,  under  jGrod,  shapes  our  char- 
acter, and  controls  our  destiny.  In  thisjregion,  ^^  the  common 
sun,"  may  we  not  add,  tha  sun  of  righteousness,  "  rises,"  but 
never  '* departs?" 

But  beyond  this  common,  vale,  according  to  Goloridge,  lies  a 
region,  purer  and  more  beautiful,  into  which  also  ^e  solar 
rays  of  4iie  spiritual  heavens  can  penettate,  and'in  which  the 
plulosopher  may  range*,  amid  forms  of  spritual  glory  to  which 
the  mass  of  ordinary  men  are  strangerst  Here  are  the  primal 
elements  of  being ;  the  sources  of  thought,  feeling<,  aiKl  will, 
which  seem  to  border  on  infinity  and^  eternity.  Wandering 
here,  in  solemn  and  believing  mood,  we  hear  -^le  rush  of  the 
boundless  ocean  when<jte  weoome  and  whither  .we  go.  Far 
outward  is  ^  ^  the  visible  diurnal  sphere, "  of  changeable  &rn)s  flmd 
fleeting  phenomena,  HjlQ  shadoiF^,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Almighf^y, 
whose  iiifinite  spirit  is  ''  above  all,  through  all,  and  in  all ;" 
while  before  us,  **  fiur  inward,"  is  "  the  mystery  of  mysteries^" 
the  centre  aild  assence  of  being  and  of  blessednessv   . 

From  this  brief  discussion  we  deduce  the  practical  inference, 
that  scientific  attaip^Qients  ate  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will 
employ  the  faculties  God  has  given  them  to  pbserve  and 
oompare  to  analyze  cmd  classify  the  various  facts  and  phe- 
nomena^ which,  in. the  natural  wo^d,  present  then^selves  to  the 
intellect  and  eye,  as  they  range  ov)er  the  face. of  this  fair  and 
wonderful  creation ;  and  in  the  spiritual,  to  reason  and  refieo* 
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tion,  fialUng  baok  upon  ihem86lve&  and  reduplioatmg  their  own 
oonsoious  existence. 

Let  all,  then,  study  nature,  emi  not  onl^  nature,  but  them- 
selves, and  the  entire  world  of  mind.^  Philosophy  as  well  as 
Revelation,  invite  us  to  gather,  its  stores,  ^'without  money  and 
without  price."  Nay,  more,  she  amply  rewards  us^  for  our  toil 
by  the  pure  and  salutary  impressions  wnioh  she  conveys  to  our 
memories  and  affections..  By  studying  nature,  we  acquire  a 
love  for  her,  and  thu$  are  never  less  alone  than  vrhen  alone. 
Trees  and  streams^;  shells  and  minerals,  flowers  and  insects, 
clouds  and  sunshine,,  mountains  and.meadoWs,  the  sun  by  day 
aiid  the  moon  and  stars  by  night,  become  our  friends  and  com- 
panions. Storm  and  calm,  the  garden  and  the  ^viklerness,' 
land  and  ocean — alike  are  welcome,  together  Airnishing  wis- 
dom and  solace.  -The  beautiful  and  the  true  mirror  them- 
selves, in  our  souls,  as  stars  are  mirrored  in  the  deep  mountain 
lake.  And  should  Christian  faith  lend  her  aid,  these  material 
heavens  will  appear  to  us  as  the  very  face  of  Q-od,  and  all  the 
sounds  and  harmonies  of  thc>  universe  as  the  rhythm  of  eter- 
nal love  and  joy.  Then  will  the  fabric  of  our  mental  and  mor- 
al nature  be  btiilt  up— 

"  Not  with  the  mean  and  volgar  works  of  fnan, — 
Bat  with  hiffh  objects,  with  endaring  things^ 
With  life  and  nature  ;  puiifyiqg  thus 
r  ^  The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 

And  sanctifying  by  such  discipline 
fioth  pain  and.  fear,-^uDti)  we  recognize 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatiiftgs  of  (he  heart,^^ 


ARTICLE  VI. 
.  .THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 
By  Rer.  Samukl  T.  Spkar,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    . 

The  fact  ii^volved  in  the  title  of  this  article  presupposes  the 
humanity  of  Christ.  By  this  we  mean,  that  he  was  a  man — 
that  he  had  a  human  body  an(i  a  human  soul.  As  such,  Christ 
was  a  reality^  a  substantive  existence;  as  much  so  as. any  one 
belonging  to  our  species.  He  was  not  a  mere  theophany,  but 
a  real  and  proper  man.  The  proof  of  this  is,  conclusive. 
Hence  we  object  to  the  remark  :  "  He  is  in  such  a  sense  God, 
or  God  manifested,  that*  the  unknown  term  of  his  nature,  that 
which  we  are,  most  in  doubt  of,  and  about  which  we  are  least 
capable  of  any  positive  affirmation,  is  the  Awmaw."*  Cer- 
tainly **the  human*'^  is  not  to  us  an  "  unknown  terra."    There 

*  GodSn  Chriit^  pp.  123, 163. 
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is  none  we  understand  better.  And  if  this  is  not  truly  predi- 
c^ble  of  Christ,  then  all  the  laws  by  which  human  nature  is 
identified  and  known,  miist  be  set  aside.  The  idea,  that  he 
was  human  only  in  appearance  ;  that  the  language  of  liie  Bible, 
which  affirms  his  humanity,  *'  may  well  enough  be  taken  as 
language-  of  extenrnal  description  merely,  or  as  only  setting 
forth  appearance  as  appearance,"  i&wilhout  foundation.  The 
supposition  Would  be  as  legitimate  in  japplioation  to  Pontius 
Pilate,  or  any  other  being  admitted  to  be  human.  It  assails 
the  credibility  of  the  senses,  and  implies  their  incompetency 
to  identify  human  nature.  It  is  riot  demanded  by  the  fact  Jhat 
he  was  God  "manifest  in  the  flesh."  It  does  not  clarify  our 
conceptions  of  his  person.  Indeed,  it  throw?  the  whole  subject 
into  inextricable  confusion.  We  Inay  as  well  apply  the  same 
supposition  to  his  divinity ;  and  say,  that  he  was  Divine  only 
in  appearance.  If  Christ,  though  Divine,  had.  not  a  human 
nature,  including  a  body  and  a  soul  essentially  analogous  to 
the  same  in  other  men,  then  the  uniform  marks  or  criteria  of 
such  a  fact  furnish  no  proof  of  its  existence  anywhere. 

The  Evangelists,  without  inooting  any  questions  growing 
out  of  his  twofold  nature,  tell  us  that  Chiist  died — was -cruci- 
fied. The  statement  conveys  a  definite  trutjir  and  looked  at 
simply  as  an  events  free  from  difficulties.  There  was  such  a 
person,  khown  among  his  friends  by  this  aid  other  titles ;  he 
was  seen  by  the  people ;  he  talked  with  them ;  he  associated  . 
with  them ;  he  was  marked  out  in  their  perceptions  as  a  dis* 
tinct  being.  Whatever  els6  they  thought,  they  at  least  thought 
him  to  be  a  man.  His  enemiear  denied  that  he  was  any- 
thing more.  He  was  finally  arrested,  condemned,  and  put 
to  death. 

At  this  point  speculation  starts  a  curious  question  :  Which 
of  the  persons  was  it  that  died  ;  the  human,  or  the  Divine  ? 
We  object  to  the  form  of  the  question.  The  Bible  never,  rep- 
resents Christ  as  compounded  of  two  distinct  persons.  It 
speaks  of  him  as  one  person,  though  it  predicates  of  him  such 
attributes  and  acts,  and  assigns  to  him  such  names,  as  indicate 
that  he  was  God  ^'manifest;  in  the  flesh."  The  constitution 
of  Christ's  person,  as  to  its  interior  mode,  is  a  mystery  tran- 
scending all  pur  powers  of  analysis.  We  take  him  as  one  per- 
son because  so  giyen  to  tis.  in  the  Bible ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  as  Divilie  and  human  in  a  ])ersonal  union,  though  to- 
tally incompetent  to  explain  its  mode.  These  are  two  different 
aspects  of  a  Being,  we  cannot  call  two  persons,  for  he  is  never 
so  presented  in  the  Scriptures.  ^It  is  well  to  remember  also, 
that  in  the  case  of  Christ  the  human  element  of  his  being  never 
had  an  existence  distinct  and  separate  from  the  Divine.     Our 
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own  personality  is  complex,  made  up  of  a  body  and  a  soul, 
whose  uuion  is  as  perfect  a  mystery  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
Divine  Logos.  Yet  no  one  man  is.  ever  called  two  persons ; 
though  of  him  may  b.e  affirmed  things,  which  in  the  most  rigid 
sense  are  true  only  of  his  body ;  while  other  things  are  wit^ 
equal  propriety  affirmed  of  him,  that  aje  true  only  of  his  soul. 
Wq  say  that  mAn  is  mortal;  but  this  is  true  only  in  respect  to 
his  material  part.  We  say  also  that  man  thinks  and  reasons  ; 
yet  this  is  true  only  in  respect  to  his  mind.  .  Hence  our  own 
personality  is  such,  that  what  is  true  of  one  part  t)f  it  is  Qot 
true  of  the  other;  and  yet  we  predicate  all  these  truths  of  one 
and  the  same  person.  T^i©  Evangelists  so  wrote  iix  regard  to 
Christ.  They  speak  of  his  personality^  as  a  unity;  and  never 
solve  the  proJ)lem  of  its  mystery :  they  speak  of  -him  by  his 
proper  names,  as  doing  th,ia  or  that-7— as  the  ope  Lord  Jesus 
under  a  variety  of  hi8tx)rical  aspects.  What  they  thus  allege^ 
leads  us  to  believe  that  this  Lord  Jesus  was  human,  and  also 
Divine;  carefully  noting  that  the  facts  which  prove  his  human- 
ity, are  not  the  facts  wliich  show  his  divinity. 

We  say,  then,  with  the^  Scriptures  ,that  Christ  died.  ,  But  in 
what  respect  did  he  die?  In  what, respect  does  any  man  die ? 
Does  ho  die  in  respect  to  his  soul  ?  Wo  say  not. '  The  cessa- 
tion of  life  relates  to  his  bpdy ;  and  yet  it  is  correct  to  say,  the 
man  dres.  Is  it  less  correct  to  say  that  Christ  died,  though  the 
event  be  true  only  in  respect  Jo  his  human  nature  ?  We  are 
willing  to  say,  that  ,Christ  died  only  as  a  man.  Such,  we  be- 
lieve^ w;as  the  fact.  As  a  speculative  question,  we  must  refer 
his  death  to  the  human  element  of  his  person.  The  Bible,  how- 
ever, never  states  the  fact  in  this  analytical  foi:m  ;  it  takes  no 
pains  to  gratify  a  speculative  philosophy,  It  reports  the  death 
of  Jesus  very  much  as  it  would  that  of  any  man  ;  it  gives  the 
fact,  the  circumstances,  and  the  name,  and  there  leaves  the 
matter. 

In  this  death,  viewed  historically,  there  are  peculiarities,  to 
mark  which  may  help  our  subsequent  discussion  of  it  in  a  doc^ 
trinal  light.     To  some  of  these,  we  propose  a.  brief  reference. 

1.  It  was  the  death  of  a- perfectly  holy  being.  Those  who 
believd  the  Bible,  believe  in  the  absolute  sinlessness  of  Christ. 
Inspiration  asserts  this  of  him ,  and  the  histqry  it  gives  of  him 
makes  it  manifest.  Here,  then^  we  hq.ve  a  question  for  those 
who  object  to  the  atonement,. on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  in- 
justice, since  it  represents  the  just  as  suffering  /or  the  unjust. 
How  will  they  account  for  ^' the.  fact,  that  Christ  suffered  and 
died  at  all  ?  The  fact  of  his  pe/feot  holiness  and  painful  death 
remains  historically  true,  though  that  death  be  no  atonement 
for  sin.     So  far  as  it  is  a  subject  of  argujuent,  in  respect  to  the 
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justice  of  God,  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  "the  just"  as  suf- 
fering ahd  dying,  as  it  is  of  the  just  suffering  and  dying /or 
tiie  unjust ;  in  some  respects  more  difficult.  In  the  ope  case, 
we  see  no  end  to  be  answered,  no  reason  for  the  event*;  in  the 
other,  the  Scriptures  fissign  a  reason — '^  The  just  for  the  Unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God."  H6nce,  the  objection  against 
Christ's  death,  consideted  as  an  atonement,  is  much  more  for* 
midable,  if  we  reject  that  view  which  thus  regards  it. 

2.  This  death  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  Christ.  He  re- 
peatedly apprised  the  disciples  of  tiie  fact,  that  he  was  to  die 
at  Jerusalem,  at  the  timjB  when,  and  by  the  mode  ill  which  he 
did  die.  On  prie  occasion,  when  he  announced  tte  'event  to 
his  disciples,  and  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  Peter  ex- 
clained,  **Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lord ;  this  shall  not  be  unto 
thee."  Jesus  answered, ""  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan;  for 
thou  art  an  offence  unto  me  ;  for  thou  savorest  not  the  things 
that  be  of  God,  but  those  th^t  be  of  men."  Mat.  16  :  21-23. 
Jesud  positively  declared  his  own  voluntariness  in  dying. 
*'  Therefore  d6th  my  Father  love  riie,  because  I  lay  down  my 
life  that  I  rhighf  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  have  poweif  to  takie  it  again."  John  10  :  17, 18.  He  de- 
clined all  means  contemplating  hiis  rescue  in'  the  garden.  ' 
**  Thinkest  thou  not  that  Icannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and 

he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  a^^els  ?  ^ 
But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures.be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must ' 
be  ?"  Mat.  26  :  53,  54.  Paul  tells  us,  that  "for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him,"  he  **  endured  the  cross,  despising  the 
shame."  Heb.  12 :  2.  These  texts  settle  the  fact:  Christ 
chose  to  die.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  thte  Jews,  and  by  them 
dragged  to  the  cross,  simply  because  he  chose  to  be.  He  had 
some  adequate  reason  for  this  choice — an  end  to  accomplish, 
for  which  he  was  willing  to  give  his  life.  What  was  it? 
This  is  a  difficult  question  for  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of 
his  atonement  for  sin,  as  the  means  and  the  way  6f  the  sinner's 
pardon.  He  surely  did  not  desire  death  on  ite  own  'account ; 
he  chose  it  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Discard  the  end  which 
is  assigned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  no  reason  can  be  perceived 
why  Chjrist  should  choose  to  die.  Let  it  be  true,  however,  that 
this  death  was  designed  as  an  atonement,  to  open  the  way  of 
salvation  to  guilty  nien^  and  without  entering  into  any  philo- 
sophical  speculations  as  to  the  manner  of  its  eiBcacy,  we  can 
easily  see  why  Christ,  whosfe  express  errand  wa&  "  to  save  sin- 
ners,^' should  .cheerfally  die  for  this  purpose. 

3.  This  death  occurred  by  a  Divine  appointment.     Christ 
expressly  says  (refei-ring  to  lus  death  and  resurrection,)  **  This 
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commandraexit  have  I  received  of  my  Father."  John^  10 :  18. 
He  says  in  ajtother  connection,  "  For  I  came  down  from  heaven, 
not  to  do  n>ine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me^"  6 :  38. 
The  Father  is  represented  as  sending  the  Son  ;  and  here  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Christ  himself,  that  he.hada  commission  from 
the  Fati\er  to  die  and  rise  again.  It  wtis  a  part  oY  his  appointed 
work  in  d9ing  the  "  will  of  him  that  sent"  him.  In  direct 
alhi^on  to  his  death,  Christ  said  to  Peter,  **  The  cup  which  my 
Father  hath  given  me,*  shall  t  not  drink  it?"  John  18  :  11. 
This  cannot  mean  le^  than  that  his  death  was  a  matter  of 
special  Divine  appointment.  The  testimony  of  Peter  is  itself 
conclusive  :  "  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowle4ge  of  Gffdy  ye  have  taken,  a'nd  with  wicked 
hands  have  crucified  amj^  slain."  "But  those  things  which 
G-od  before  ha4  shewed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that 
Christ  should  suffdr,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."  Act?  2  :  23  ;  3  :  18. 
In.the  latter  passage  the  coikce^ct  shows,  that  by  the  word  suffer y 
the  apostle  me^^ns  the  i^th  of  Christ.  The  whole  company  of' 
the  disciples  join  if^  thej^declarationj  '*  For  of  a  truth  against 
thy  holy  child  Je8us>  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and 
Pontius  Pilate^  with  the  Gentiles,  apd  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
gathered  togetiier,  for  tq  do  whatsoever  /Ay  hand  and  tl^y  counsel 
determined  before  to  be  doneJ^^  Acts  4 :  27,  28.  The  circimi- 
stances  incorporated  in;  this  declaration  show  its  reference  to 
our  Saviour's  deaths.  ^^-^ himself  i^peaks  in  the  same  way. 
Amid  the  solemnities  of  mstituting  the  Supper,  he  says,  "  And 
truly  the  Son  of  meai  gdetlv  as  it  was  determined;  but  woe  unto 
that  m^n  by  whom  he'^is  betrayed!"  Luke  22  :  22.  These 
Scriptures  do  not  teach  the  general  doctrine,  that  God  ordains 
all  events,  but  the  specific  doctrine  that  he  ordained  this  event. 
Nor  were  they  uttered  with  reference  to  the  general  idea,,  that 
God  appointed  the  mission  of  Christ,  but  to  the  specific  idea 
that. he  uppointed  his  death.  They  apply  to  this  one  event, 
and  deolfl^re  the  counsel  of  God  that  it  diould  occur.  For  what 
was  •  it  appointed  ?  Why  aid  God  determine  that  the  Being 
whom  he  sent  "to  save  sinners,"  diould  die — we  will  not 
VLoyff  ssiyy  for  sinners^-hut  iie  at  all?  Let  those  answer  who 
reject  tihe  explanation  the  !Bible  gives  of  the  design  of  .Christ's 
death.  Paul  says,  that  he  **  was  delivered  for  our  offences :" 
John,  that  he  was  sent  to  be  "the  propitiation  for* our  sins." 
Dismiss  these  explanatory  clauses,  and  then,  on  the  authority 
of. the  Bible,  give  us  the  reason  why  God  thus  "delivered" 
him ;  yrhy  he  fixed  death  in  hia  work  by  a  clearly  revealed  de- 
cree. This  explanation  is  the  only  oile  the  Bible  gives  u^^ 
and  if  we  reject  it,  we  havd  no. light  on  the  subject  but  that  of 
human  philc^phy.    We  speculate  intotal  darkness. 

THIBD  SSBIS8,  VOt.   Yl.,   ^O.   IL  S 
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4.  The  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  that  which  was  proper 
— ^whioh  ought  to  have  been.  "  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  !  Ought  not  Christ 
to  have  suffered  these  thiiigs,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory? 
And  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded 
unto- them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  him- 
self." "  Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to 
suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  tiiird  day."  Luke  24  : 
24-27,  46.  Paul  speaks  in  the  same  way  :  "  for  it  BECAitfE 
him  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all' things,  in 
bringing  m6hy  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their 
salvatiob  perfect  through  sufferings*"^  This  is  preceded  by  the 
declaration,  that  he  "  was  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels 
for  the  suffering  of  death,  *  *  \#  that  he  by  the  grace  of 
Grbd  should  taste  death  for  every  man."  Heb.  2 :  9,  10. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  fact  that  Christ  was  the  "  High 
Priest  of  our  profession;"  that  ne  "pffered  one  sacrifice  for 
sins,". "  through  the  offering  of  theDlMy  of  Jesus'  Christ  once," 
we  ask,  Why  ought  Christ  tp  have  ^ffored  ?  Why  did  it  bk- 
hoove  him  to  suffer  ?  Why  become  God  that  he  should  ?  We 
have  the  fact  of  such  propriety  revealed,  but  with  no  rea^n, 
simply  because  we  have  discarded  thepreason  of  the  Scriptures. 
Can  we  supply  the  defect  ?  Did  he  heed  the  suffering  for  his 
own  improvement?  .This  supposes^*Ms  moral  imperfection. 
Was  it  proper  to  establish  the  truth' ^  his  doctrines  ?  The  ex- 
ternal evidence  of  that  truth  apjiears'  much  greater  in  his 
miracles  than  in  his  death.  Was  it  proper  for  him  as  a  teach- 
er? Let  it  be  shown  from  the  Scriptures  that  dying  is 
essential  to  the  office  of  a  teacher.  Was  it  proper  that  he  might 
give  a  bright  example  of  patience  in.  death  ?  If  we  reject  the 
idea  of  atonement,  and  make  his  death  a  common  death  by 
crucifixion,  his  patience  and  resignation  have  been  outdone 
by  some  of  his  disciples.  .  The  truth  is,  tlie  affirmed  suitable- 
ness of  this  death  is  without  e^lanation,  imtil  we  take  the 
simpb  reason  of  the  Scriptures,  ii^  respect  to  its  design.  If 
this  involves  mystery,  the  negation  of  it  involves  more.  We 
ask  for  the  a^doption  of  no  hi^tnan  theory — adding  its  own  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Bible.  We  simply  say,  tlmt  the  suit- 
ableness of  Christ's  death  is  to  us  an  unknown  term,  unless 
it  be  true  that  he  '^died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures." 

5,  This  death  is  often  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
dL  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  Many  of  the  incidents  connected 
wllii  it,  as  the  fact  and  price  of  his  betrayal,  his  scourging  in 
the  temple,  his  death  among  malefactors,  the  parting  of 
his  garments,  the  giving  of  vinegar  and  gall,  his  burial  with 
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the  rich,  had  been  announced  by  prophets.  See  Zeoh.  11 :  12. 
Isa.  53:  9,  12  ;  60 : 6.  P?.  22  :  18  ;  69  :  21.  The  New  Tes- 
tament repeatedly  refers  to  this  death  as  a  fulfillment  of  pro- 
phecy. "The  -Son  of  man  goeih,  as  it  is  written  of  him; 
but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed !" 
Mat.  26 :  24.  After  his  resurrection,  Christ  said  to  his  disci- 
ples, "  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  ybu,  while  I 
was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  be  fulfilled  which  were 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets,  and  in  the 
Psalms,  concerning  •  roe:"  Luke  ^4:44..  When  declining 
'Petei.*s  defence  he  says,  *'  But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures 
be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?"  .  Mat.  26  :  54.  We  need 
not  cite  more  passage^  %o  sh<?w  the  current  doctrine  of  the 
New  Testament.  That  the  death  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  specific 
events,  peculiarly  and  definitely  marked  by  the  finger  of  pro- 
phecy, is  one  of  the  plainest  of  Bible  facts.  Tlife  least,  there- 
fore, that  can  be  said,  whether  we  consider  the  prophecy  in 
the  Old  Tegtamentf  or  the- reference  to  it  in  the  Ne\v,  is,  that  in 
the  plan  of  redemption,  peculiar  importance  is  attached  to  the 
death  of  Christ.  It  is  to  act  a  distinguished  part,  and  occupy 
a  distinguished  place  in  his  mission.  It  is  not  a  mere  circum- ; 
stance.  It  appears  as  a  teading  feature  on  ther  moral  canvas, 
not  in  the  shade,  merely  to  fill  up  the  background  of  the  pic- 
ture. . 

Two  prophecies,  to  mention  no  more,  will  explain  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  death  of  Christ.  Wo  refer  to  the  53d  chap, 
of  Isaiah,  and  the  last  part  of  the  9th  chap,  of  Daniel.  The 
first  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament.  See  Acts  8  : 
26r^o.  1  Peter  2 :  21-25.  Luke  22 :  37.  The  principal  point 
at  which  the  prophecy  views  Christ,  is  his  death.  Its  language 
is  perfectly  conclusive,  that  this  death  was  to  be  an  atonement 
for  sin!  What  shall  be  made  of  such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing :  '*He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  bruised  for  our 
iniquities ;  the « chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and 
with  hisMripe^  we  are  healed  : "  ''the  Lord  hath  laid  vn  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all:  "  "  when  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin  :  "  *'  he  shall  bear  their  iniquities : "  ",he  bare 
the  sin  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors  ?" 
What,  according  to  any  sound  rule  of  biblical  interpretation, 
shall  we  do  with  th^se  prophetic  pictures  of  the  suffering 
Messiah  ?  What  did  a  Jewish  prophet  mean  by  thorn  ?  They 
contain  the  current  language  of  the  Old  Testament  in  respect  to 
atonement  for  sin,  and. the  remission  of  penalty  thereby.  It  was 
not  possible  for  a  Jew  to  express  the  idea  more  clearly.  .  ShaU 
we  torture  the  language,  vacate  its  obvious  sense  at  the  call  of 
modern  philosophy,  and  set  up  a  new  and  arbitrary  rule  of  ex- 
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egesis  to  force  out  one  meaning,  that  ve  may  force;  in.  an- 
other 7 

The  prophecy  in  Daniel  is  explicit  a?  to  the  person  to  whom 
it  refers.  It  announces  the  Messiah  by  name,  and  fixes  the 
pdriod  of  his  birth.  This  Messiah  in  Daniel's  tision  was  to  **  be 
cutoff,  but  not  for  himself."  He  was  "to  make' an  end  of 
sinsf,  and  to  make  reconciliation  for  iniquity,  and  to  bring  in 
everlasting  righteousness."  He  was  to  be  a  suffering  and 
dyii^  Messiah,  ^'but  not  for  himself." 

Now  if  we  reject  that  "view  of  Christ's  death  so  plainly  dis- 
closed in  prophecy,  how.  shall  we  explain  i\iQ  prominence  given 
t6  the  death  its6lf  ?  In  the  absence  of  this  view,  what  wias  its 
significance  ?  What  other  theory  is  to  be  found  in  the  Bible, 
which  assigns  to  this  event  such  importance  ?  We  confess  'a 
total  inability  to  answer  this  question ;  we  know  of  no  Scrip- 
ture that  proffers  relief. 

.  6.  CJhrist  was  put  to  death  under  the  Jewish  charge  of  bias* 
phemy,  The  groulid  of  this  charge  was  the  fact  that  he  claim- 
ed equality  with  Gt)d.  Mat.  26:  63-66.  iohn,  19  :  7.  The 
Jews  ^o  understood,  his  words  and  actions  on  several  occsisions. 
He  permitted  their  construction  to  stand  as  that  which  he  meant 
to  affirm.  He  did  affirm  hiS'  divinity.  This  was  blasphemy 
in  form^  and  really  so  in  facty  if  Christ  were  not  divine. 
Taking  the  form,  and  regardless  of  the  evidence  which 
certified  to  the  fact^  the  Jews,  according  to  their  law,  deem- 
ed him  worthy  of  death,  and  procured  his  crucifixion. 
They  had  bad  feelings  to  gratify ;  yet  blasphemy,  ^  now  ex- 
plained, was  their  charge.  They  were  right,  if  it  be  not  true 
that  Christ  is  a  Divine  person.  If  ^Ke  is  not,  h0  had  no  right 
to  convey  such  an  impression  ;  above  all,  he  should  not  have 
failed  to  correct  it.  He  should  not  have  died  upon  a  mistake 
in  the  construction  of  his  aocuseri^.  Such  a  Supposition  would 
destroy  his  credibility  as  a  teacher,  and  sap  the  foundation  of 
the  Christian  system. 

The  death  of  €hrist  being  thus  associated  with  the  claim  of 
divinity y  is  placed  in  such  historical  relations,  that  whoever 
receives  him  as  an  infallible  teacher  of  irreproachable  charac- 
ter, must  also  receive  him  as  a  Divine  person,  or  be  inconsistent 
.with  himself.  We  suppose  his  divinity  was  for  some  reason 
requisite  to  his  atonement.  We  have  that  divinity  affirmed  by 
himself y  in  connectiod  with,  and  historically  as  the  antecedent 
of,  the  verv  death  upon  which  the  Bible  lays  so  much  stress. 
Immaterial  what  are  the  grounds  rendering  his  divinity  ne- 
cessary to  au  efficacious  atonement,  we  have  tiie  fact  of  such 
,  divinity  professed  by  himself,  on  the  yery  brink  of  that  solemn 
event  in  which  tiie  atonement  consisted.     He  appears  at  this 
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point  as  no  other  being  ever  did.  We  can  understand,  at  least 
in  part,  the  historical  appearance,  if  wc  Suppose  him  about  to 
suffer  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures.  If  we  reject  the 
supposition,  we  involve  p[iore  myster^^  than  we  remove.  . 

7.  The  conduct  of  Christ  in  reference  to  his  dec^th,  and  ii) 
the  article  of  dying,  presents  s6ftie  very  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties. These  are  his  agony  in  the  gaTden,  and  his  dying  ex- 
clamation on  the  cross.  The  least  that  can  be  said  of  them 
simply  as  facts  is,  that  they  indicate  extrefne  agowy^  and  can- 
not be  explained  on  any  common  principles  i  i.  e.,.that  Christ's 
death  was  merely  a  common  death  by  Crucifixion.  •  No  ordi- 
nary supposition  satisfactorily  meets  the  case. 

Did  this  conduct,  and  the  suffering  it  indicates,-  arise  from 
disappointment  and  despair,  -agitating  the  bosom  of  a  deluded 
enthusiast y  disooyenng  too. late  the  folly  of  his  expectations 
and  pretensions?  Is  it  the  language  and  conduct  of  saddened 
benevolence,  contemplating  the  spectacle  of  human  vice  and 
misety  ?  Not  a  word  to  this  effect  appears  in  the  gospel  narra- 
tive. Were  this  the  tru0  explanation,  then  no  reason  is  appa- 
rent why  these  peculiar  sorrows  should  be  limited  toihe  garden 
of  G-ethsemane,  and  the  final  struggle  on  the  cross ;  no  reason 
why  they  should  suddenly  contoifence,  and  as  suddenly  subside 
in.  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  they  did  in  the  garden. 
The  sufferer's  language  on  the  cross  requires  a  different  view  r 
*'  My  God,  my  God,  why  has,  thou  forsaken  me  ?"  Will  in- 
tense bodily  suffering  explain  the  facts  ?  Surely  not  in  the 
garden,  for  it  did  not  then  exist.  Mere  bodily  pain  could  not 
have  produced  his  dying  complaint.  He  was  not  inferior  to  the 
purest  of  his  followers  in  the  grace  of  fortitude  and  patience  ; 
and  many  of  these  have  hung  on  the  cross  for  three  days  with- 
out a  word  of  complaint.  ,  Many  persons  have  endured  suffer- 
ings far  exceeding  those  of  death  by  simple  crucifixion,  and 
borne  them  with  perfect  patience.  If  this  were  all,  the  thieves 
who  hung  by  his  side  exhibited  hiore  coraposuife  than  Christ 
himself.  His  death  occurred  top  soon,  to  be  the  effect  of  mere- 
ly bodily  violence.  It  was  not  a  death  by  the  slow  process  of 
gradual  exhaustion.  This  is  shoyrn  by  his  "  Itfud  voice."  and 
by  the  brief  period  of  his  sufferings.  Simply  the  pains  of  ptuci- 
fixioh,  therefore,  explain  neither  tiie  death  nor  the  exclamation 
of  the  sufferer.    .  >        . 

Can  the  scene  b^  solved  on  the  gropnd  of  highly-excited 
fears?  What  had  Christ  to. fear  from  the  eyent  of  death? 
Had  he  not  just  before  calmly  said  to  the  penitent  thief,  "  To- 
day shalt  thou  be  with  me  in  paradise  ?"  Had  he  not.  spoken 
of  his  death  often,  and  with  the  utmost  composure  ?  Was  he 
afraid  to  die  ?    Why,  then,  did  he  give  himself  up  to  the  Jews, 
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fully  advised  of  the  result  ?^  Where  was  his  fear',  when^  fol- 
lowed  by  the  weeping  multitude,  he  said,  "  Daughters  of  Je- 
rusalem,, weep  not  for  me  ;  but  weep  for  yourselves  and  your 
children?"  This  idea  is  in  all  respects  inadmissible ;  it  com- 
ports neither  with  the  character  of  Christ,  nor  with  the  facts. 

Can  we  explain  the  scene  by  saying  that  he  was  overwhelmed 
with  public  reproaches,  and  deterted  by  all  human  reliefs?  A 
being  of  his  purity,^  and  uniform  composure  and  (Courage,  his 
knowledge  of  the  "V^orthlessness  of  man's  applause,  and  pro- 
found supports  in  God,  could  neither  be  elated  \^th  human 
honor,  nor  despondent  and  oppressed  in  its  absence.  He  knew 
the  honors  'vyhich  awaited  mm%  One  thought  •  of  God  or  the 
glories  of  his  own  kingdom  was  infinitely  sufficient  against 
the  severest  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  He  had  unlunited 
resources  to  neutralize  the  power  of  so  small  a  cause. 

Hence,  if  Christ-  suffered  merely  as  a  virtuous  and  holy 
martyr,  his  extreme  anguish  in  the  garden,  and  a  portion  of 
his  behavior  in  death,  are  unaccountable.  If  it  was  simply  a 
martyrdom,  then  it  was  like  any  other  martyrdom  by  the  same 
mode— ^neithei*  more  n6r  less.  Why  was  the  sinless  martyr, 
whose  purity  God  had  always  approved,  compelled  to  say  in 
death,  **  My  God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?'* 
They  who  deny  that  there  was  anything  peculiar  in  his  suf- 
ferings, have  a  difficulty  at  this  point.  They  have  facts  which 
cannot  be  accounted  for  by  any  of  the  ordinary  principles  we 
apply  to  virtuous  sufferers.  Every  supposition  built  upon  the' 
hypothesis  of  mere  martjrdom  fails  to  explain  the  facts,  con- 
sidered as  a  development  in  such  a  person  as  Jesusr.  In  every 
such  supposition  it  is  implied^  4hat  his  power  of  endurance, 
resignation,  composure,  and  hope^  was  far  inferior  to  that  of 
many  others ;  that  with  no  greater  sufferings  than  others  have 
endured,  and,  as  we  should  suppose,  with  much  higher  means 
of  consolation,  he  had  le^s  power  to  bear  them.  It  is  worthy 
of  distinct  observation,  that  while  this  theory  rules  out  the 
atonement,  it  is  involved  in  the  most  serious  embarrassment, 
growing  out  of  the  mere  history  of  Christ'^  death. 

We  belieV^e  that  his  sufferii;ig8  were  far  more  severe  ind  aw- 
ful  than  simple  martyrdom  can  explain.  We  are.  drawn  to 
this  conclusion  by  the  factsi  to  say  nothing  of  those  Scriptures 
which  teach  that  Christ's  death  was  an  atonement  for  .sin.  We 
attempt  no  philosophical  solution  of  the  manner  or  degree  of 
the  infliction  he  experienced.  Neither  will  we  apply  any  fig- 
urative words  to  th^  scene>  aud  speak  of  God  as  frowning'  upon 
him.^  His  own  language  shows  that,  in  a  sense  whi^h  he  felt, 
though  we  may  not  comprehend,  he  "was  forsaken  of  God. 
**  My  God,  my  God,  why  h^st  thou  forsaken  me  ?"    We  add 
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the  prophetic  language  of  Zeohariah:  ^^  Awake,  0  sword, 
against  my  Shepherdr  and  against  the  man  that  is  my  fellow, 
saith  the  Lord  of  hosts ;  smite  the  Shepherd,  and  the  sheep 
shall  be  scattered."  Zech.  13  :  7.  Jesds  speaks  of  thia  as  a 
prophecy  of  his  death,  .  Maft.  26  :  31.  MaJrk  14  :.27.  It 
plainly  implies  a  Divine  agency^  sustaining  a  connection  with 
the  sorrows  and  pains  of  the  smitten  Shepherd,  the  modal  na- 
ture of  whjch  we  tsannot  explain.  -  Why  should  Grod  smite  the 
innocent  Shepherd,  as  the  prophet  affirms,  and  Jesus  himself  re- 
affirms ?  Let  those  whose  theory  is  that  of  mere  martyrdom, 
predudingun  atonement  for  sin,  tell  us,  if  they  can.  Why  should 
G-pd  forsake,  the  holy  Jesus  in  his  last  agony  ?  Here  are  facts 
not  to  he  set  a^ide  by  an  appeal  to  pur  moral  instincts,  by  de- 
claring their  repugnance  to  our  ideas  of  God :  Uiey  are  Scrips 
ture  facts.  We  must  admit  them,  if  we  admit  the  testimony 
of  the  Bible.  Admitting  them,  we  have  a  clue  to  the  pains  of 
Christ's  pi^oQ  and  death ;  denying  them,  we  have  none. 

8.  This  death  was  atteikled  with  miraculous  tokens.  ' '  Now 
from  the  sixth  hour  there  was  darkness  over  all  the  land  unto 
the  ninth  hour."  ''And  behold,  the  vail  of  the  temple  was 
reiit  in  twain  from  the  top  to  the  botton^ ;  and  the  earth  did 
quake,  and  the  rodks  rent ;  and  the  graves  were  opened ,  and  many 
bodies  of  the  saints  which  sIept,.arose,  and  came  out  of  the 
graves  after  his  resurrection,  and  went  into  the  holy  city,  and 
appeared  unto  many."  Matt.  27  :  45,  51-53.  These  were 
miraculous  signs,  placed  in  conjunction  with  the  Saviour's 
death.  They  mark  it  as  the  most  sig^nificavi  event  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  Messiah.  They  form  a  great  array  of  mi-, 
raculous  attestations,  and  suppose  sope  peculiarity  worthy  of 
their  presence.  If  we  say  this  death  was  a  common  death,  a 
mere  incident  in  the  mission  of  Christ,  we  cannot  see  why  it 
should  be  so  signally  marked.  But  if  we  regard  it  as  an  extras 
ordinary  death,  that  for  which  Christ  mainly  came  into  this 
world,  then  the  moral  and  the  phenomenonal  scenes  are  in  har- 
mony with  each  other. 

9.  The  death  of  Christ  is  the  only  thing  to.  commemorate 
which  he  ^appointed  a  memorial.  The  Lord's  Supper  is  a  me- 
morial of  his  death.  "  This  is  my  body :"  "  This  is  my  blood :" 
"  For  as  often  as  ye  eat  this  bread,  an(i  drink  this  cup,  ye  do 
shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come."  Mat.  26  :  2frr29.  Mark 
14:22-25.  Luke  22  :  19,.20.  1  Cor.  11 :  23-29.  We  omit 
any  referenee  to  those  words  which  explain  ti^ie  character  and 
design  of  his  death,  and  refer  simply  to  the  fact,  that  to  bring 
it  frequeptly  to  the  attention  of  his  followers,  the  institution 
was  appointed.  Not  his  bijrth,  not  his  miracles,  not  his  public 
preadbiug— oiothing  but  his  death,  is  thus  distinguished.    The 
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meaning  of  this  is  perfectly  simple.  There  is  in  the  death  of 
Christ  something  peculiar,  of  special  importance  and  signifi- 
cance, not*  to  be  found  in  any  other  act  or  event  of  his  life ; 
something  by  which  it  is  signalized,  as  a  distinct  point  for  ob- 
servation. This  is  Uie  language  of  the  appointment.,  'What 
is  this  peculiarity?  They  who  reject  the  doctrine. of  at6ne- 
ment  can  give  no  satisfactory  answer;  How  simple  the  ques- 
tion to  one  who  talces  the  language  of  Christ  to  mean  just 
what  it  expresses!  "  This  is  my  body,  which  is  broken  for 
you ;"  *'  This  is  my  blood  of  the  neyr  testament;  whichis  shed 
for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins.^^  The  institution,  as  a 
fact  meaning  something,  in  these  words  is  fully  explained ;  in 
any  others  it  is  not.  Tt  is  worthy  of  special  remark,  that  tl^e 
rite  whose  sole  character  is  that  of  a  memorial,  should  have 
been  so  expounded  by  Jesus  himself.  It  mak^s  error  difficult, 
and  truth  simple.      '  • 

We  have  tteated  the  iibove  particulars  mainly  in  an  histori- 
cal point  of  view,  founding^ upon  them  a  probable  argument  in 
respect  to  the  dea^h  of  Christ.  Taken  in  their  collected  signifi- 
cance, they  compel  a  different  verdict  from  that  of  Socinianism. 
This  is  a  poor,  spiritless,  meaningless,  repellent  theory,  to  go 
along  with  such  fificts.  It  reduces  the  death  of  Christ  so  low 
in  the  seal^  of  impgrtanoe,  that  its.  incongruity  with  the  Scrip-^ 
tures  is  upon  its  very  fkcp. 

We  have  in  view,  however,  more  direct  and  conclusive  evi«». 
dence,  in  reispect  to  the  character  and  design  of  Christ's  deaths 
The  inspired  writers  use  a  class  of  terms,  in  which,  taken  in 
their  grammatical  connections,  is  involved  their  teaching  on 
this  important  subject.  These  terms  do  not  -all  belong  to  the 
same  lingual  family,  though  applied  to  one  subject.  They  also 
appear  in  a  great  variety  of  connections,  dispersed  over  the 
whole  field  of  Scripture.,  Hence,  to.  collect  and  classify  them, 
we  must  adopt  some  laws  of  aflSnity  among  them.  This  we 
shall  attempt,  so  far'^as  the  convenience  of  this  argument  may 
require.  . 

I,  Historical  ^pellathtes. 

This  class  of  words  points  directly  to  the  death^scene  of 
Christ;  hence  we  call  them  historical.  They  are  founded 
upon  that  event,  /and  borrowed  front  it.  The  following  table 
points  to  thc/principal  passages  of  the  New  Testament  in  which 
these  terms  occur. 

1.  Oavaro^^ — Death,\ 

Bom.  5:10.,  We  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son. 

1  Cor.  11  :  26.  Ye  do  shew  the  Lord's  death  till  he  come. 

Philip,  a :  8.  And  bectone  obedient  unto  dealhi  ^en  the  dealh  of  the  cross. 
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Col.  1 :  21, 22.  Yet  now  bath  he  reconciled  in  the  body  of  hia  flesh  through 

death.       ,        - 
Heb.  2 : 9.  Made  a  Httle  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  suffering  of  death. 
"  *    *•   ".  Should  taste  death  for  every  man. 
^     **  14.  That  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  Jiad  the  power  of 

death. 
<*     9  :  .15.  He  js  the  Mediator ^  of  the  new  testament,  that  by  means  of 
death  for  the  redemption  of  the  tran^essions. 

•2.  Ai'odviitrxw — Die. 

Rom.  6:6.  In  due  time  Chmt  died  for  the  ungodly. 

**      •*    8.  While  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ  died  for  us. 
,  Aom.  6  i  10.  For  in  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once. 

"     14  :  16.  Destroy  not  him  *  *  *  for  whom  Christ  died. 
1  Cor.  8  Ml.  The  weak  brother  perish,  for  whom  Christ  died. 
"    "  15  :    3.  How  that  Christ  died  for  Our  sins. 
2'  Cor.  5  :  14.  That  if  one  died  for  all,  then  were  all  dead. 
"    "    "    16.  But  unto  him  which  cfieJ  for  them. 

1  Thess.  6  :  9, 10.  To  obtain  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
died  for  us. .  • 

'3.  SrctA)^ — Cross, 

1  Cor.  1:17.  Lest  the  cross  of  Christ  should  be  made  of  none  effect. 
"    **    "    18.  For  the  preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish. 
Gal.  6:11.  Then  is  the. offence  of  the  crofs  ceased. 

"     6  :  12.  Persecution  for  the  cross  of  Christ.    . 

"     •*    14.  Glory  save  in  the  cross, of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Eph.  2:16.  Reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross. 
Philip.  2  :  8.  Became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross. 
Col.  1  :  20.  Made  peace  through  the  blood  of  hi^  cross. 
Heb.  12:2.  For  the  joy  that  was  set  before  him,  endured  the  cross. 

4.  2'rocupo6J — Cntcify. 

1  Cor.  1  :  13.  Was  Patil  crucified  for  you  f 

"    "    "     23.  But  we  preach  Christ  crucified. 

**    "    2  :    2.  Save  Jesiis  Christ,  and  him  crucified.  ' 

Gal.  3:1.  Evidently  set  forth,  crucified  amon^  you. 

6.  S(^asTT(ji — Slay. 

Rev.  6*:  6.  Stood  a  Lamb  as  it  had  been  slain. 

*'     "    9.  For  thou  v>asl  slain,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood. 
'    **     "12.  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain. 
"  13  :  8.  The  jiunb  sUMn  before  the  foundation  of  the  world. 

^  .6.  IIow^^w — Suffer. 

Mark  8 :  31.  That  thoNSon  of  man  must  suffer  pii^y  things,  and  be  rejected. 

Mat.  16  :  21 ;  Luke  9 :  22.. 
liuke  22  :  15.  I  have  desired  to  eat  this  passpver.  with  you  before  I  suffer. 

**       24  :  26.  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suffered  these  things. 

*«  .     "    46.  It  behooved  Christ  to  swjfcr. 
Acts  3  :  18.  God  before  haci  shewed  *  *  *  that  ChnefishoM  suffer. 

**    17  :   3.  Christ  must  needs  have  suffered. 
Heb.  9  :  26.  For  then  must  he  often  have  sriffered, 
1  Pet.  2;  21.  Christ  also  sii^crcrf  for  us. 

"    **    3  :  16.  Qhrist  also  hcUh  once  suffered  for  sins.  "    • 

"    **    4  :    1.  Forasmuch^  then  as  Chnst  haih  suffered  for  us. 

7.  HaAyinut.— ^Suffering. 
Heb.  2  :  9.  A  little  lower  than  the  angels  for  the  siiffering  of  death. 
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Heb.  3  :  lO.  Perfect  through  sufferings, 

1  Pet.  1:11.  Testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ. 

"    "    6:    1.  A  witness  of  the  5it|fmn^«  of  Christ 

Mat.  26  J  28.  This  is  my  bbod  of  the   new  testament,  which  is  shed  for 
many  for  the  remission  pf  sins.  Mark  1 4 :  24 ;  Luke  22 ;  20. 
Acts  20  :  28.  Which  he  hath  purchased  w^th  his  own  blood, 
Rom.  3  :  25.  Through  fai^  in  his  blood. 

"       6:9.  Being  now  justified  by  his  blood/ 
I  Cor.  11  :  25,  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood. 
Eph.  1  :   7.  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  nis  blood,  .  Col'.  1':  14. 

"     2:13.  Are  made  fiigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ. 
Col.  1  :  20.  Having  jnade  peace  through  the  blo*^  of  his  cross. 
Hebi  9  :  141  How  much  more  shall  the  bhodoi  Christ  *  *  *  purge  your  con- 
science. 

"    It) :  19.  .Boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  of  all  by  thd  bhod  oUe^na, 
Heb.  10  :  29.  Hath  counted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing. 

'*      13:12.  Sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  bhod, 

"       "    20.  Through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant. 
1  Pet.  1  :'2.  Sprinkling  of  the  Z>ZoO(i  of  Jesus  Christ. 
"    "    "    9.  (redeemed)  with  the  precious  62oo<i  of  Christ. 
1  John  1 :  7.  The  blood  of  Jesua  Christ  bts  Son  cleanseth  us  fropi  all  sin. . 
Rev.  1  :    5.  Washed  us  from  our  sinsr  in' his  own  blood. 

**     5:   9.  Hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  ftZoorf. 

"     7  ;  14.  Made  them  white  in  the  bhod  of  the  Lamb.        '   • 

9.  -^Myyi-^IAfe. 

$^2X.  20  :  28.  To  give  his  life  a  ranfeora  for  many.    Mark  10  :  45. 
John  10  :  15.  1  lay  down  my  life  M  the  sheep. 
1  John  3:16.  Becajuse  he  laid  down  his  Hfe  for  us. 

10.  KcM-apa — Owrse. 
Gal.  3  :  13.  Being  made  a  curs$  for  us. 

We  place  these  terras  in  a  angle  class,  because  they  point 
by  a  direct  historical  allusion  to  the  death  of  Christ.  .  What 
view  do  they,  taken  in  their  grammatical  connections^  give  of 
it  ?  It  is  a  death  by  which  we  aje  '-*  reconciled  to  Gk)d  ;"  to 
which  Christbecame  \^  obedient  ;'^  **  for  the  suffering"  of  which 
he  was  "  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ;"  which  he  tasted 
"  for  every  man."  "  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly.'*  "  In  that 
he  died^  he  died  unto  sin  once.".  We  obtain  **  salvation 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  us."  .  This  is  the 
way  in  which  apostles  speak  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Of  what 
other  death  or  dying  do  they  speak  in  a  similar  way  ?  Nothing 
is  plainer  than  its  relation  as  a  means  ot  mode  to  our  salvation 
as  an  end.  The  idea  is  upon  the  face  of  the  language ;  and  to 
reject  it  is  to  rescind  all  the  laws  of  interpretation. .  / 

The  Saviour's  death  wa«  by  cruciJiQcion,  Hence  the  phrases 
"  cross  of  Christ,"  *' Christ  crucified,"  while,  they. indicated 
this  xnode,  were  used  by  the  apostle  to  signify  the. doctrine  of 
salvation  resulting  from  this  death.    What  does  Paul  m^n  by 

the  preaiching  of  the  cross  /"  by  the  purpose  not  to  glory  **  save 
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in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ;"  by  the  determination 
to  know  nothing  among  the  Corinthians  "  save  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified ;"  by  preaching  "  Christ  crucified  ;'*  by 
peace  as  eflfected  ^'  through  the  blood  of  his  cross ;"  by  recon- 
ciliation . "  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross  ?'^  "Why  does 
he  place  such. emphasis  upon  this  cross?  Merely  as  a  mode  of 
death,  it  does  not  deserve  such  prominence. .  Ae  a  symbol  of 
the  doctrine  of  scJvation  resulting  firom  it,  it  is  significant. 
Clearly  this  is  Paul's  meting..  '*  Christ  crucified,"  is  his 
forin  of  expression^  when  representing  the  whole  gospel  sjstem.- 
This  is  inexplicable  except  on  the  supposition  that  Christ's 
death  is  peculiarly,  and  by  way  of  distinction,  4he  basis  of  a 
sinner's  salvation.  Why  did  be  i]Lot  ^ay  Christ  a  teachery 
Christ  an  example  ?  For  the  plain  reason,  that  in  neither  of 
these  respects  would  he  be  a*  Saviour,  if  he  had  not  *'  died  for 
out  sins  according  to  the  Scriptures." 

The  word  sldy^  (f(parru^  in  application  to  this,  subject,  occurs 
only  in  Revelation.  Christ  is  praised  in  heaven  'a»^'  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain^^ — "  slain  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
The  redeemed  Salute  him  with  the  adda?ess  :  *'  For  thou  wast 
slain  J  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood."  The  slav- 
ing, the  blood,  the  death  of  Christ,  is  here  ^oken  of  as  the 
means  of  their  redemption  to  God.  He  redeemed  them  by  be- 
ing slain,  by  dying.  If  the  language  mean  anything,  it  means 
this. 

When  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  having  suffered^the  chief  refer- 
ence is  to  his  last  Suflferings.  "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suf- 
fered these  things :?'  "It  behooved  Christ  to  suffer ;"  "I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  pfissover  with  you  before  I  suffer :"  this  re- 
fers to  his  death.  He  was  ^*  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels 
for  the  suffering'  of  death"-v-that  he  might  suffer  death.  The 
relation  of  this  suffering  to  our  salvation  is  thu^  expressed : 
'*  Christ  also  suffered  for  W5 ;''  "  Christ  also  hjeithonce  suffered 
for  sins  J  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God  :'* 
**  Forasmuch  then  as  Christ  hath  suffeired  for  tt5."  .Here  we 
have  the  same  sentiment.  The  eye. of  inspiration  is  fixed  on 
his  death ;  and  this  death  is  treated  as  the  suffering  of  "  the 
just  for  the  unjust,"  in  order  to  the  salvation  of  the  latter.  .  Did 
not  Christ  suffer  for  our  sins  ?  The  Bible  answers  in  the  affirm- 
ative.   •  '    . 

The  blood  of  Christ,  cufut,  is  anoliier  term  \i^ose  Scriptural 
predicates  and  relations  can  hardly  \^  mistaken.  It  is  the 
"•blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins :^^  "the  blood  of  the  covenant,"  to  count 
yviddi  as  unholy  or  common  is  so  great  a  sin — "  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant.".    Justification  ",  by  his  blood:"  the 
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purchase  of  the  church  "with  his  own  blood:"  ** redemption 
through  his  blood:"  "made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ:" 
"  faith  in  his'  blood  :"  **  having  made  peace  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross  :"  "  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  :"  redemption  ."  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ :" 
these  are  the  chosen  formulas  of  apostles'  in  expressing  the  efiB- 
oacy  and  relations  of  his  death.  The  sacrificial  nature  of 
many  of  these  allusions  we  shall  consider  hereafter.  For  the 
present  we  view  them  only  as  historical,  pointing  as  they  do  to 
the  death  of  Christ.  To  that  death  they  assign  salvation  as  an 
effect.  The  ourrenrt  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament ,^ in  which 
this  idea  is  conveyed,  is  brought  into  connection  with  the  death, 
the  blood  of  Christ,  so  as  to  associate  the  two  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  means  and  end.  Christ  tells  us,  that  his 
**  blood  is  shed  for  many  for,"  in  order  to,  "  the  remission  of 
sins."  Is  the  remission  of  sins  an  essential  idea  of  salvation  ? 
Then  to  procure  this  his  blood  was  shed.  This  explains  the 
mailner  in  which  the  inspired  writers  refer  to  his  blood.  Dis- . 
card  this,  and  their  language  is  unaccountable.  Reverse  it, 
and  we  have  man's  wisdom  in  opposition  to  God,. 

The  term  life,  4^"^*  is  used  in  relations  equally  significant. 
Death  is  a  sutrender'of  life.  The  Son  of*  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a.ratisom 
for  many :'''  *'  I  lap.  down  my  life  for  the  sheep  :"  "Because 
he  laiddfiwn  his  life  for  us."  This  g^'rtwg^  of  hislife,  this  laying 
it  down,  alludes  to  his  dealt.  For  \yhom  ?^ — "  For  the  sheep". — 
"  for  us."  For  what  purpose  ?  As  arainsom.  Can  this  mean 
lees  than  that  the  death  of  Jesus  is  the  meanls  and  the  medium 
^  of  the  sinner's  salvation  ?  Of  what  other  meaning  is. the  Ian- 
guage  capable?  It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  convey  this*  idea, 
and  no  other. 

The  vfordiCUfse,  xorapa,  \t  applied  to  Christ,  considered  as  eft- 
g^aged  in  the  work  of  our  redemption.  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  cwrse  of  the  law,^^  is  the  apostle's  statement  of  the 
work.  How?  By  his  exai1;iple?  by  his  teaching?  by  the 
moral  influence  of  his  gospel?  by  revealing  the  perfections  of 
Q-od  ?  by  the  renovation  of  our  hearts  ?  Neither,  so  far  as 
here  stated ;  but  by  *'  being  made  a  curse  for  us,^^  For  the 
sense  in  which  he  was  made  a  curse,  the  apostle  refers  to  his 
death  on  the  cross  :  **  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree."  Henoe  Christ  redeems  us  from  the  cufse  of  the  law 
by  djring  for  us.  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  power  of  his 
example,  or  the  excellence  of  his  prece'pts,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  that  this  is  the  way  in  which  we .  are  saved  by  him  from 
the  curse  of  the  law.  To  this,  and  this  only,  does  the  apostle 
allude.     No  theory  can-  be  Scriptu|ral  whibh  overlooks  or  pre- 
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eludes  thi^  truth.  The  apostles  never  predicate  any  such  prop- 
erty, or  relation,  of  any  other  part  of  Christ's  work.  Where 
have,  they  said  tJiat  he  redeems  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
by  teabhing,  by  his  examjile,  by  increasing  the  motives  to  holi- 
ness ?  Nowhere.  They  refer  to  his  example  as  our  models 
biit,  never  as  th0  means  of  our  redemption. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  to  be  drawn' frona  the  first;  class 
of  words,  taken  in  the  connections  in  which  they  occur  ?  How 
can  we  account  for  their  Use  in  such  grammatical  relations, 
unless  it  be  true  that  Christ  died  on  account  of  sin,  and  in  be- 
half of  sinners,  in  their  room — as  a  substitution  fop  the  curse 
due  to  them,  by  Divine  appointment  made  the  antecedent  and 
means  of  G-od's  forgiveness  ?  If  this  is  not  true,  the  language 
of  the  inspired  writers  is  totally  unaocoufitable. 

II.  Commercial  Appellatives. 

We  .  give  this  title  to  a  class  of  tprms  which,  in  the  New 

'Testament,  fitre-  applied  metaphorically  to  the  work  of  CJirist. 

They  are  commercial  metaphors,,  used  to  describe  the  great 

transaction  of  Christ  in  saving  sinners.     The  following  table 

comprises  the  passages  in  which  they  occur  : 

1.  AurpoffiT-^deemr         '»  ' 

.    Tit.  2:  14.  That  •  he  might  re^m  us  from  all  iniquity. ' 

1  Pet  1 :  18,  19.;  Ye.  toere  not  redeemed  m\h  corruptible  things,  *  *  ♦  *  but 
with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. 

2.  AuTpov — Ransom, 

Mat.  20  :  28.  The  Son  of  man  came  *  .  *  *  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for 
many.     Mark  10 :  45. 

'  3.  A)frO<vrpov-r-' Ransom. 

I  Tim.  2  :  6.  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all. 

4.  AuTpaxfig-^Redemption. 
Ileb.  9 :  13.  By  Ws  own  f)lood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  hav- 
ing obtained  eternal  redemption  for  us. 

6.  AflToXurpwcfif — Redemption, 

Rom.  3  :  24.  Justified  freely  by  his  gtace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 
Christ  Jesus.  ^ 

1  Cor.  1 :  30.  Who  of  God  is  made  unto  us    *    *    *  redemption, 

Eph.  1 :  17,^In  whom  we  havereiemp/km  through  his  blood.    Col.  l :  14. 

Heb.  9 :  16.  That  by  means  of  d^ath.  for  the  redemption  of  the  trans- 
gressions. 

6.  Ayopo^oj — rffAij — Buy,  ptice. 

1  Cor.  6 :  tO.  For  ye  are  hougU  with  a  price.    7 :  23. 

2  Pet  2:1.  Denying  the  Lord  that  htmght  th^ni. 
Rev.  5 :  y.  Hast  redeemed  us  to  QtoA  by  thy  blood. 

**    14 :  3.  Which  were  redeemed  from  the  earth. 
"     **    4.  Tbes^  tcere  redeemed  from  among  men.^ 

7.  £|a7opa^«j-^ite<2e«m/rom. 

Gal.  3 :  13.  Christ  hxth  redeemed  m  from  the  ctirse  of  t)ie  law. 
"    4 :  5.  To  redeem^  them  that  were  under  the  law. 
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8.  IlepuroieiMw — Purchase,  or  acquire. 
Acts  20 :  28.  Which  he  hath  purchased  with  his  own  blood. 

9.  UspifTotritfig — Purchased  possession. 
Eph.  1 :  14.  Until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession. 

1  Pet.  2:  9.  A  peculiar  people  (hierally,  of  acquirement  to  himselQ- 

These  terms  were  oriffinally .  borrowed^  from  commercial 
transactions  among  men.  The  first  five  are  derived  from  the 
verb  Xuw,  which  signifies  to  loose j  to  release^  to  set  free.  Aurpov 
and  avTiXurpov  mean  the  loostng-money^  the  price  paid  for  the 
dfiUverahce  'of  a  captive.  The  preposition  avn,  in  composi- 
tion, denotes  substitution^  i.  e*>  theXurpov  is  set  over  against  the 
captive  as  the  price  of  his  release.  Hence,  Xurpoc^  literally  means 
to  set  free  by  the  payment  of  the  Xurpov,  the  ransom-price ; 
and  Xurpwtfi^  and  awoXucpwtfi^,  the  deliverance  or  release  thus 
accomplished.  The  terms  a/opo^w  and  gga/opoj^w  are  derived 
frr)m  a/opa,  a  fnarket-plaae.  They  mean  to  bup^  and  do  not 
necessarily  apply  to  the  redemption  of  a,  captive.  The  terms 
•'gpMwisfi.ai  and  fl'SpiiroT}(ric  are  of  the  same  import. 

These  terms  represent  the  work  of  Christ  in  behalf  6i  sin- 
ners.  The  grand  and  central  point  of  analogy  between  t^ie 
literal  and  metaphorical  sense,  is  the  deliverance  implied  in 
both  senses.  The  fact  that  the  apostles  apply  other  words  to 
the^ame  work,  which  simply  signify  deliverance,  indicates  the 
leading  ahalogy  in  these  commercial  metaphors.  .  "Who  gave 
himself  for  our  sins,  th^t  he  mightdeliver  (egoipsw)  us  from  this 
present  evil  world."  Gal.  1:  4.  "Jesus,  which  delivered 
(ouofAoi)  us  from  the  wrath  to  come."'  1  Thes.  1 :  10.  "That 
tnrough  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  *  *  *  and  deliver  (a<itaXKoi(f(fui)  them  who  through  fear  of 
death,"  &c.  Hob.  2  :  14,  16. 

With  the  apostles,  then,  we  say,  that  (^hrist  redeems  sinners ; 
they  are  bought  with  a  price  ;  his  church  is  purchased;  in  him 
his  people  have  redemption  ;  for  them  he  has  obtained  eternal 
redemption  ;  of  God  he  is  made  redemption  unto  them  ;  by  him 
they  dre  redeemed  "  to  God,"  "from  the  earth,"  "  from  among 
men."  These  are  Scripture  forms  of  expression ;  they  declare 
Christ  to  be  a  Deliverer,  and  his  people  to  be  delivered. 

From  what  does  he  redeem  or  deliver  sinners  ?  According 
to  the  Bible,  "  from  all  iniquity,"  and  "  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,"  "  the  wrath  to  cortie,"  which  plainly  means  the  do- 
minion and  penal  consequences  of  sin. 

With  what  does  he  redeem  them  ? ,  With  a  price^  ^ift^j — a 
ransom,  Xurpov,  avriXv^po? .  -  What  i»  this  price  or  ransom  ?  His 
"  life"  given — ^his  "  blood"—"  the  preicious  blood  of  Christ" — 
"  himself  a  ransom  for  all."     "  In  whom  we  have  redemption 
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through  his  blood  ;*'  "  whicli  he  hath  purchased  trith  his  own 
blood, ^^  This  is  the  ext)lanation  which  lies  upon  the  face  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  respect  to  the  fact  and  manner  of  our  redemptitm 
by  Christ.  The  literal  ransom  given  for  the  release  of  a  cap- 
tive, as  a  means  of  rescue,  corresponds  to  the  death  of  the  Sa- 
viour as  the  means  of  a  sinner^s  forgiveness  and  salvation. 

Hence,  Christ  does  not  redeem  us  by  teaching,  by  preaching, 
by  his  example,  but  by  dying.  Whe^tever'the  apostles  meant 
by  redeerping,  this  they  Connected  with  his  dying  as  the  ante- 
cedent and  proouripg  cause — as  the  TUode,  In^ph.  1 : 7,  and'Col. 
1 :  14,  Paul  explains  airoXurpwo'i^i  redemption,  to  mean  tv^v  oupstfiv 
rwv  •'ctpaffrwfiaTwv,  ^^  Hi^  forgiveness  of  sins."  This  we  have  in 
Christ ;  and  we  have  it  ^la  rou  a/fAajro^  aurou,  "through  his  blood" 
— as  a  consequence,  an  effect,  a  fruit  of  his  death — as  that  to 
procure  which  he  died.  Hence,  we  are  said  to  be  *' justified  by 
his  blood. ' '  Hence,  his  propitiation  becomes  effective  *  ^  through 
faith  in  his  blood."  The  whole  plan  of  salvation,  as  taught  by 
apostles,  involving  forgiveness,  justification,  redemption,  is 
thus  based  tipon  the  dea-th  of  Christ  its  Author.  How  this  doe- 
trine  shall  be  brought  into  harmony  with  hum&n  reason,  it  is 
notour  present  business  to  inquire.  We  simply  declare  that  in 
Christ  "  we  have  redeipjption  through  his  blood^^ — adding,  in 
his  own  words,  that  this  blood  was  '*shed  for  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins ;"  that  by  dying,  the  just  gafferin^  for  the  un- 
just, he  redeems  or  saves  men  from  sin  and  its  curse.  The 
fact  that  sinners  must  repent  and  believe,  and  that  in  ihe  gospel 
God  brings  about  thie  result  by  other  agencies,  and  that  when 
present  he  justifies  them  freely  by  his  grace",  does  not  militate 
against  the  doctrine  of  redemption  as  thus  explained.  It  is 
consequent  upon,  and  nota  substitute  for,  or  incompatible  with, 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  ground  and  prinpLAry  means  of  sal- 
vation. It  always  refers  back,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  what 
Christ  has  done  in  dying  for  us.  His  death  prepared  the  way 
for  such  ^  fact. 

.   III.  Sacrificial  Appellatives.  , 

Under  thi6  head,  we  include  that  large  class  of  terms,  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  evidently  borrowed  from  the  sac- 
rificial system  of  the  OW,  by  which  the  office  and  work  of 
Christ  in  saving  sinners  are  ^t  forth.  ' 

,  l«,Apx«ffpfUf — Biah  Priest, 

Heb.  3 :  17.  'That  he  might  be  a  nierciful  and  faithful  High  PrieH. 
"      3:1.  Hi^  Priest  of  our  pfofessioo,  Christ  Josus. 
,"'    4:14.  We  have  a  grtat  lligh  Priest  that  is  pa$8ed  into  the  heavenSp 

Jesus  the  Son  of  pod. 
"     5 ;  I4  For  pvery  High  Priest  taken  froni  amonfif  men>  is  ordained  for 
men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may  offer  both 
gifls  and  eacrinces  fbr-eins. 
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Heb.  5 :  10.  Called  of  God  an  High  Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec. 
"      7 :  26.  For  such  an  High  Priest  became  us. 

"     ^ :  1.  We  have  such  an  High  Priest^  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of 
the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens. 
2.  Upevs'-' Priest, 
,  Heb.  6 :  6.  Thou  art  a  prie«i  for  ever. 

•'      7:11.  Another  oriesi  should  rise  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec. 
"      10:21.  An  ^igi^pn'es/ over  the  ho i^se  of  God.  '  • 

3.  Upoitfvvri'^Prie^thood, 
'Heb.  7:14.  Hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood, 

4.  IXou)Vofi.ai — Reconcile  by  expiation.. 
^     2  :  17.  \A  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God, 
to  mnke  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  tfee  people. 

5.  l\a(S^o£'-^ Propitiation, 
1  John  ^ ;  2.  He  is  the  vropilialion  for  our  sins. 

"      4 :  lo.  Sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

6.  lX«(fr^piov — Propitiation. 

Ron^.  3 :  25.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through,  faith  jn 
his  blopd. 

7.  Afxvof — Lamb, 

'John  1 :  29.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 

world. 
1  Pet  1 :  19.  Blopd  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemti^h  and  without  spot. 

8.  Apviov — Lamb. 
"ELev.  5 :  12.  Worthy  is  the  Lhmb  that  was  slain. 

"     7:14.  White  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
\*    13 :  8.  The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
9,  0uc»;— flrowrx* — To  sacrifice— ^Pas$over. 
1  Cor.  6 : 7.  For  even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us. 

1 0.  ©utfia — A  sacrifice, 
Eph.  fe  :  2.  Hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to -God. 
Heb.  9 :  26/  Hath  appeared  to  put  away  sinliy  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 
*M0 :  12.  After  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins. 
1 1,  npotf^opo — An  offering. 
Eph.  5 :  2.  Hath  given,  himself  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God. 
Heb.  10  :  10.  Through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesiis  Christ  once. 
*'      **     14.  For  by  one  q|f<?nng"ne  hath  perfected. 

12.  Upotfa^s^ — Offer, 

**       9;  14.  Who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  qffh^d  himself  without  spot  te 

God. 
**       "    25.  Nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  himself  oflen. 
"       "    28.  So  Christ  was  6nce  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many.^ 
"      10.:  12.  After  he  hsidHoffei-edone  sacrifice  for  sins. 

13.  Avct^ffpc^ — Bear. 

Heb.  9 :  28.  So  Christ  was  once  qffered  to  bear  the  sins  of  maiiy. 
"      7 :  27.  ]?or  this  be  did  once,  when  he  qffered  up  himself* 

14.  Evruyxavoj — To  mc^e  intercession, 
Heb.  7:  25,  Seeing  he  ever  liveth   to  make  intercession  for    them.   Isa. 

53:  12. 
'*     9 :  24.  But  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God 
for  US' 

15.  napaxX7)T0f— -An  advocate. 
1  JohnS:  1.  We  have   an  advocate    with  the  Father,  Jes^s  Christ  the 
righteoHs. 

s  '  ,         . 

Tha  view  here  presented  of  Christ's  work,  as  to  its  style  and 
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fom^,  is  borrowed  Irom  fhe  sacrifioial  system  of  the  Old'  Tes- 
tament.    Several  particulars  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  sacrificial  system  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  was  a  type 
or 'rfiadow  of  the  great  atonement  by  Christ,  The  proof  of  tins 
oolisists  in  the  express  declarations  of  Paul,  and  also  in  th6  fact 
"ttiat  ti&e  New  Testament  writers  borrowed  so  freely  from  that 
system  the  terms  and  forms,  in  which  ^ey  represent  the  work  of 
Christ. '  The  apo^le,  after  showing  the  superiority  of .  his 
prieisthoiod  to  liiat  instituted  by  Moses,  observes  c  "  Now  of  the 
things  whaoh  we  have  spoken,  this  is  the  sum :  We  have  such 
bA  high  priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
the  Majesty  in  the  heavens."  Heb';  8 ;  li  Of  the  "  priests  that' 
offer  gifts  according  to  the  law,"' he  says:  "  Who ^erve  unto 
the  exatnpte  ani  shadow  of  heavenly  thiiigs."-  8:5.  Aftfer 
referring  to  the  "prdii^ances  of  divine  setyice"  performed  in 
the  first  tabernacle,  he  says  ^again,  "  Which  wais  a  fig^^re  for 
the  time  then  present;"  and  tl^n  proceeds  to defc litre  the  thing 
signified,  i.  e. :  "  But  Christ  being  come  an  high  priest  of  good 
things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle^  not 
made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  building  ;  •neither 
by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his.  own  blood,  he  en- 
tered  in'  once  into  Uie  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption for  us."  9:9,  11,  12.  In  the  same  chapter,' he 
speak^  of  the  things  of  the  first  tabernacle,  under  the  title  of 
patterns  und  Jlgures.  *' And  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law 
purged  with  blood ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  re- 
mission. It  was,  Uierefore,  necessary  ihsit  the  patterns 'o( 
things  in  the-  hlsayens  should  be  purified  with  these ;  '  but 
the  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than 
these.  For  Christ  is  not'  Entered  into  the  holy,  places  made 
with  hands,  which  Ere  figures  of 'the  true,  but  into  heaven  it- 
self, now  to  appear,  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  0 :  22-24^ 
The  symbolic  character  of  the  Jewish  system  of  sacrifices  is 
here  clearly  taught.  The  whole  current  of  the  apostle's  reason- 
ing in  Hebrews,  with  reference  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  im- 
pKes  this.  He  not  only  u^jcis  the  terms  of-  the  former  system,^ 
but  traces  x)ut  certain  analogies  aYid  Contrasts  between  the  two 
priesthoods.  He- teaches  the  entire  abolition  of  the  formery  by 
the  coming  and  work  of  Christ.  It  was  imperfect  alw,  requir- 
ing *' oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  whict\  can  never  take 
away  sins  ;"  and  in  this  respect  unlike  the  **  one  "Sacrifice  for 
sins"  in- the  person  of  Christ,  by  w'hich  ** he  hath  perfected. for 
ever  them  that  are  sanctified."  10:  11-14.  Its^hole  design, 
as  treated  by  the  apostle,'  was  to  prefigure  the  office  and  work 
of  Christ,  not  as^a  teache'ry  but  as  a  priest.  ^  Its  other  uses  are 
not  mentioned.     .     .  '   '  - 
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2.  Assuming  the  typical  character  of  the  Jewish  sacrifices 
for  sin,  we  note  the  following  characteristics  of  these  symbolic 
atonements.(a)  There  was  always  a  transgtessor.ym  whose 
behalf  the  offering  was  made.  SometimB^*  this  transgres3or 
was  a  single  person,  and  at  others  the  whole  liation  was  taken 
to  be  the  sinner.(i&)  There  was  a  i;tc^m .  immolated  or  slain 
in  the  tabernacle,  as  a  sin  or  tre8pass-ofrering.(c)  •  There  was 
a pn^^,  whose  o^ial  d^jKy  consisted  in  presenting  the, sacri- 
fice, sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  victim  upon  the  altar,  and  on 
ihe  great  day  of  atonement  upon  the  ark  6f  the  covenant.(^ 
The  Sacrifice  was  accepted  by^  God  as  the  civil  ruler  erf 
this  people,^  as  a  ^substitute  for  the  penalty  due  to  the  guilty. 
It  was  rfife  '^ay  in  which  remission  of  siri-wfts  obtained,  and  the 
only  way  known  to  a  Jew.  The  imposition  of  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  victim  to  be  slain,  the.  confession  of  sin  oyer  that 
victim,  the  symbolic  transfer  of  sin  to  the  sacrifice,  .the  slaying 
of  the  victim,  the  pardon  of  the  ofiender,  ,the  declaration  of  G-od 
that  th^  offering  shall,  be  accepted  as  ^n  atonement,  and  Hie 
sinner  forgiven  ;  all  this  expressed  to  the  mind  of  a  Jew*  the 
doctrine  of  forgiveness  by  the  substitutiofi  of  a  sacrifice  for  sin. 
It  was  not  enough  for  l^im  to  repeQt ;  a  victim  must  be  slain  as 
an  expiation  for. his  sin.  Both  the  ritual  ceremony  of  ihe  slay- 
ing,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  offering  by  God,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sulting remission,  conveyed  to  his  understanding  the  idea  of 
substitution.  He  could  ha-ve  no  other.  ^  The /ac^5  were  those 
of  substitution.  The  victim  was  brought  to  the  altar,  and  slain 
for.  a  sinner  ;  and  through  this  medium  he  was  pardoned. 
This  is  substitution  upon  its  very  face.  For  the  evidence  sup- 
porting  Uiis.  view  of  the  expiatory  sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  see 
the  1st,  4th;  5th,  6th,  and  16th  <3hapters  of  Leviticus. 

3.  Christ  is  declared  to  be  dt  priest^  the  High  Priest^  of  our 
profeBsion .  This  title  is  borrowed  from  the  sacmficial  system  of 
the  Jews,  on  account  of  some  analogy  between  the  Jewish 
priests  and  Christ  as  a  priest.  The  specific  point  of  this  fimalogy 
the  apo^le  refers  to  i^  the  following  passages:  ''  That  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  ihe  sins  of  the  people.^^ 
"  For  every  high  priest  taken  from  among  men,  is  ordained /or 
men  in  thangis  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may  offer  both  gifts 
and  sacrifices  for  sins,^^  ''For  such  an  high  priest  became  us, 
who  is  h^ly,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  [dinners,  and 
made  higher  than  the  heavens ;  who  needeth  not  daily,  as  tbpse 
high  priests,  to  o^er  up  sacrifice^  first  for  his  own  sins,  and 
then  for  the  people  ;  for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up 
Mm^lf.'^  Heb.  2:  17;  5:,  1;  7:  26,27.  The  great  duty 
of  priesthood,  as  hare  conceived,  consisted  in  making  expiatory 
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sacrifices  for  sin.  It  is  the  only.  vieW  of  its  duties  which  ap- 
pears in  this  Epistle,  and'  consequently  the  only  aspect  iil  which 
Christ  is  spoken  of -as  a  priest., 

4.  The  title.applied  to  one  of  the  victims  to  be  sacrificed,  is 
in  Ihe  New  Testament  transferred  io  Christ.  He  is  *^the 
Lamb  of  God  which  takethaway  (beareth)  tjbte  sin  of  the  world." 
Hig  people  are  redeemed  '*  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as 
of  a  /awfr,  without  .blemish  and  without  spot" — ^their  robes 
made  "  white  in. the  blocki  of  the  Lamb,^^  He  Is  worshiped 
in  heaven  as  *'  the  Lamb  that  was  slain.''  This  title  Vas 
doubtless  borrowed  from  the  lamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice  among 
th^  Jews ;  and  as  applied  to  the  Messiah,  refers  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Chriist,  exhibits  mm  not  as  a  priest,  but  as  a  victim  to  be 
offered.  What  4s  said  of  this  Lamb,  clearly  shows  the  offering 
to  be  i^  sin-offering,  a  sacrifice  lor  sin.  He  ^^1;aketh  away 
(beareth,  aipcov)  the  ^in  of  the  world  "—one  of  the  established 
formulas  among  the  Jews  in  application  to  victims  sacrificed 
for  sin.  As  the  Lamb  worshiped  in  heaven,  Christ  i$  thus 
addressed:  "  For  thou  wast  5/am,  and  hast  redeemed  u^  to 
Q-od  bp  thy  Mood :"  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  slain,^^    No 

•  l|inguage  could  be  more  expressiveof  the  nature  of  Chidst's  death. 
Whenever  he*  is  called  a  Lamb,  it  is  with  reference  to  his  suf- 
fering and  dying  for  out  sins>  like  a  victim  on  the  Jewish  altar. 

5.  The  deaUt  of  Christ  is  expressly  deelared  to  be  a  sacrifice 
for  our  sins.  **  He  is  the  propitiation  (iXoo'jao^)  for  our  sins  j" 
*f  set  %rth  to  be  a  propitiation  (iXotf-njpwv)  through  faith  in  his 
blood ;^^  as  '*  our^passover  («'a<^X«)  is  sacrificed  {ho))  for  us  :" 
"hath  given  himself  for  us  W  offering  (flTfoCipopa)  and  a  sacrifice 
(^otfia)  to  Grod  :"  hath  "  appearod  t6  put  aWay  siij  by  the  sacri- 
fice (dutfid)  of  himself :"  "oftcred  (trpo(i<pspu)one  sacrifice  (dutfia) 
for  sins  r  "  was  once  offered  (flfpotf^spw)  t^  bear  {avwfspu)  the 
sins  of  many :"  "offered  («'po(r(pffpw)  himself  withoutspot  to  Gtxi." 
These' expressions  point  very  clearly  to  the  death  of  Ohrist. 
What  is  this  "  one  sacrifice ior  sins,"  this  "  one  offering,"  this 
**  offering  of  the  Bont  of  Jesus  Christ  once,"  if  it  be  not  his 
death?  For  whom  and  for  what  was  he  thur  offered  or  sacri- 
ficed? "  Fot  us :"  "  for  sins."  To  when*?  "To  God."  For 
what  purpose  ?  "To  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself :" 
"  to  bear  the  sins  of  many :"  "  to  declare  his  (God's)  righteous- 
ness, that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  be^ 
liev^th  in  Jesus."  To  one  who  has  nd  hiiman  philosophy  to* 
conciiiatcf  and  whd  takes  the  language  of  GtHl's  Word  in  its 
obvious  import,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  Ae  sacrificial  or 
expiatory  character  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  dealt,  as  the  me* 
diui^  through  which  God  remits  penalty  and  treats  sinners  in 
iiie  way  of  mercy. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  vnriters  of  the  New  Testament 
were  Jews,  »nd  their  Epistles  addressed  to  churches  consisting 
mainly,  or  in  part  of  Jewish  convert^.  Both  were  famihar 
with  the  system  of  expiatory  sacrifices  established  under  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  The  priest,  the  victim  brought  to  the  altar 
and  slain  as  a  trespass  or.  sin-offering,  the  remission  of  sin  by 
the'  substitution  of  the  bloody  sacrifice,  and  propitiation  in  this 
sense,  were  both  familiar  and  venerable  objects  of  thought. 
Hence  the  fact  that  the  gacrificial  and  expiatory  language  ap- 
plied by  the  apostles  to  thq  death  «f  Chiist,  was  borrowed  from 
this  source^  is  decisive  as  to  what  it  m^ans,  •  Those  to  whom 
they  wrote  cpuld  not  understand  thjs  deaths  thus  described, 
btherwise  than  as  a  real  sacrifice  for  sin,  a  substitution  of 
Christ's  sufferings  for  theirs,  with  a^view  to  their  pardon.  We 
must  admit  the  doctrine  that  Christ's  death  was  a  sacrifice  for 
sin  with,  a  view  to  its  remission,  an  instance  of  the  just  suflfer-» 
ing'as  a  substitute  for  the  unjust ;  or  call  in  question  the  aur 
thority  of  the  inspired  writers.     We  see  no  other  alternative.   . 

6.  The  work  of  priestly  intercession  is  assigned  to  Christ. 
An  apostle  declares,  that  '*  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercessicm 
for  them,"  ^i^  ^-o  gvruy^^aveiv  uirsp  ourwv,  to  interpose  for  f hem y  in 
their  behfilf.  This  is  aflSrmed  of  Christ  considered  as  sustain- 
ing the  office  of  a  priest — as  having.  "  an  unchangeable  priest- 
hood,?'distinguishinghim  from  the  Levitical  priests^  who  "  were 
not  suffered  to  contiijiue  by  reason  of  death,"  and  Tendering  him 
"  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  Grod 
by  him."  Paul  views  hiqi  as  having .  ascended  into  heaven^ 
and  acting  in  the  heavenly  tabernacle  as  the  intemuntius  he^ 
tween  God  and  his  people,  as  the  Levitical  priests  did  in  the 
earthly.  "  We  have  such  an  high  priest,  who  is  set  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens ;  a  min- 
ister of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  which  the 
Lord  pitched,  and  not  man."  Of  this  tabernacle,  i.  e.,  heaven,, 
the  earthly  sanctuary  was  ^'  a  figure  for  the  time  then  pres- 
ent." ,  "  But  Christ  being  come. an  high^priest  of  good  things 
to  oome,  by«  greater  and  more  perfect  taberna^ile,  not  made 
with  hands,  th^tis  to  say,  not  of  this  building ;  neither  by  the 
blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  bp  his  own  blood,' lie^  entered  in 
once  into  the  holy  place,  (heaven)  having  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption for  us.".  Heb.  8 :  1,  2  ;  9:9,  11,  12.  Here  Pdul 
refers  to  the  high  priest  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  who 
entered  the  holy  of  holies,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement, 
^Levit.  16:  14, 1^,)  and  sprinkled  thcblogd  of  expiation  on  the 
inercy-seat,  procuring  thereby  a  remission  of  sin.  So  Christ 
hath  once  for  all  entered  "into  the  holy  plaice, ^''  *'  the  true 
tabernacle,''^  Ararryj,  not  witlv*  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves, 
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but  by  his  own  blood''  obtaining  **  eternal  redemption  for  us." 
The  former  was  a  symbol  or  emblem  of  the  latter,  the  material 
being  treated  as  a  type  of  the  heavenly.  The  apostle  recurs 
to  this  same  subject  in  the  closing  verses  of-  the  ninth  chapter 
of  this  Epistle.  "  For  Christ  is  not  entered  mtothe  holy  places 
made  with  hands,  which  are^  the  figures  of  the  true  ;  but  into 
heaven  itself,  now  to  appear  in  {he  ptesenjc^  of  God  for  us,^\ 
The  Jewish  high  priest  appeared  (jfjL^avi^w)  before  God  in  the 
holy  place  conceived  as  seated  upon  the  meroy-seat,  and  offer- 
ed  the ;  blood  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Christ 
hath  also  appeared  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  "  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us,"  to  -rpotfcwrb  tou  d«ou  u<ffp  iifujv.  This  picture  is 
founded  on  a  similitude  between  the  Jewish  high  priest  enter- 
ing the  earthly  tabernacle  with  the  blood  of  atonement,  and 
Christ  entering tha  heavenly  with  "his  own  blood."  Both 
appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for,  in  belialf  of,  others.  The 
appstle  adds:  "Nor yet  th'&t  he  should  offer  himself  often,^\ 
that  is,  repeat  the  offering,  "  as  fhe  high  priest  entpreth  into 
the  holy  place  every  year  with  blood  of  others."  .  This  was  not 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Christ.  Had  it  been,*"  then  must  he 
often.hsLve  suffered  since  the  foundation  of  the  world."  He 
suffered  only  once :'  "  once  in  .the  end  of  the  world  (Jewish 
economy)  hath  he  appeared  to, put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,"  sis  a&STr^iy  aiux^pnas  Sta  Tv^dvifiac  aurou.  -  By  this  "  sacri- 
fice of  himself "  the  apostle  clearly  refers  to  nis  death,  in 
order  to  which  Christ  "appeared"  in  this  world,  and  after 
which  ascended  into  ^  heaven,  "  now  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us."  There  is  one  suffering  on  earth,  and  one  all- 
sufficient  appearance  of  the  sufferer  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary. 
He  came  here  to  die  as  "the  Lambjof  God  ;"  he  has  gone  into 
heaven  to  complete  his  priestly  work,  presenting  himself  before 
God  as  our  internunfius,  and  for, us  procuring,  "by  l^is  own 
blood,"  by  virtiie  of"  the  sacrifi9e  of  .himself,"  a  remission  of 
punishment..  Such  is  the  conception  the  apostle  gives  of 
Christ  in  heaven.  He  connects  his  work  in  heaven  with  that  on 
eatth,  the  one  foUo^Hng  the  other/  * 

John's  language  is  in  harmony  with  this  view.  '^  And  if 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  («'aj)axXt)To^  with  the'F&ther, 
Jesus  Christ  the  rightckMip."  The  apostle  he^Q  regards  Christ 
as  in  heaven, "  with  the  Father,"  ^^  cov  rarcpa.  This  is  equiva,- 
leht  to,  the  ^w  rpotf&jirw  tou  dsou  uAr^p  ijfwjv  of  Paul.  He  is  there  -as  a 
^opoxXiiro;,  an  advocate y  &n  intercessor,  one  who.  pleads  for 
another.  Hi»  advocacy,  respects  the  case  of  sinners,  being 
suggested  by  the  hypotibtesia;  "if  any  roan  5tn."  The  advo- 
cacy suggested  ihe  antecedent.  Hence  John  adds:  "  Ajid  he 
is  the  propitiation  (iXokTjxo^^  for  our  sins,^'  referring  to  Christ's 
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death  for  our  sins.  This  grouping  of  objects  is  intelligible  only 
oh  the^suj^position  that  we  admit  that  view  of  Ohrist  in  heaven, 
so  clearly  taught  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  light  of  these  observations,  we  see  but  one  way  to 
escape  tho  admission  that  Christ  suffered  and  died'^for  our 
sins ;  that  his  sufferings  vrere.  in  the  room  of  the  penalty  due 
to  sinners,  a  substitution  for  it  as  the  I^vinely •appointed  mode 
of  its  remission ;  and  that  sinners  are  saved  from  the  curse  of 
the  law  upon  this  principle,  and  upcm  no  btiier  ;  and  that  i^  to 
deny  the .  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  Hiey  da  not 
more  clearly  exhibit  the  existence  and  attribtites  of  God,  than 
they  do  the  doctrine  of  man's  salvation  m  this  way. 

IV.  Terms  of  Objective  Occasional  '  and  Personal  Relation. 
The  death  of  dhris't  had  some  relation  to  persons^  and  to 
some  circumstance   or  occasiofi  predicable  of  those   persons. 
What  is  this  occasion  ?    And  who  are  the  persons?     The  fol- 
lowing table  of  passages  solves  these  i][uestiott3, 
1.  AjyuapTMt — Sin. 
Mat,  i6  :-28.  Which  re  shed  fdr  many  for  the  remissTon  of  sin. 
John  1 :  29.  The  Lamb  dftGod  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Acts  13 :  38.  Through  tliis  maQ  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgivenees  of 

sins, 
Rotn.  6 :  10.  Jn  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once. 
"       8  ;  ^.  In  the  likened^  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin  condenmed  sin  in 
f    .      the  flesh. 

1  Cat.  15 :  3.  Tha(  Christ  4ied  for  our  sins,     ; 

2  Cor.  5  :  21 .  Hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  ho  sin,' 

Col.  1 :  14.  Redemption  through  his  blood,  even  t(ie  forgiveness  of  stns. 
Heb.  1 :  3.  Had  by  himself  purged  our  sins> 
"    % :  \1,  To  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
"    9 :  26.  To  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himseid  ' 

**   "    28.  Once  offered  to  bear  the 'sms  of  many. 
•*  10 :  12.  After  he  had  dflfered  one  sacriiBpe  for  sins. 
1  Pet.  ^:  24.  Bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree. 
**    •*     3:  1.8.  Hath  once  suffered  for  sin*. 

1  John  1 :  7.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  ui  from  all  niu 
**      **    2 :  2.  He  is  the  propltia^on  for  our  sinsr 
"    ^  **    3:5.  Manifested  tQ take  away  our  mW. 
**      *'  4 :  10.  Sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  tins. 

2.  AfiapT^fwi — Siii, 
Rom.  3 :  26^  Set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  b]ood,.to  de- 
clare his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past 
3,  'lIapa*rcjfA« — Offence,  trespass,  sin, 
Rom.  4  :  26.  Who  was  delivered  for  our  qffences: 
Epb.  1:7.  Redemption  through  his  blood,  tlie  forgiveness  opsins,  ' 

4.  UoLpapa(fis — Ttansgressian,   . 
Heb.  9:  15.  Thkt  by  means  of  death  for  the  redemption  of  the  traTisgres^ 
sums  that  were  under  the  first  testaments 
6.  Avofxia — iniquHy, 
Titus  2 :  14.  That  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity. 

.   6.  AfiAfKCiiXof — pinner. 
Rom.  5 :  8.  While  we  v^ere  yet  tinners^  Christ  died  for  us. 
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1  Tim.  1:  li^  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the  world  to  save  9ittn0rs. 

7.  Aifs^ric — Ungodly,, 
Rom.  5 :  0.  Id  due  time  Christ  died  for  Ihe  ungodly. 

8.  AbiTta^ —  Unjust, 

1  Pet.  3 :  18.  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  jast  for  thd 

UTtf'tlSt.  • 

9.  E-xfipog^— 'Enemy. 

'Rom.  6 :  10.  When  we  were  enemies^  we  were  iieconciled  to  God  by  the 
.      death  of  his  Son. 
1 0.  Tou^  uiro  vofwv —  Thoie  under  law. 
Gal.  4:5.  To  redeem  ihem  thai  toere  under  th^  lHux.. 

11.  npo)9aTov — Sheep, 
Jdhh  10  :  15.  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep, 

12.  KwcXVia—C'AeircA.. 
Acts  20 :  38..  The  cjiurch  of  God  which  he  hath  poroh^ed  with  his  own 

bipod. .      ;  ■  .  ^ 

Eph.  6 :  35.  Christ  ajso  loved  the  chttrch  and  gave  himself  for  it. 

.     •  13.  Aaog-^People, 

Heb.  2  :'l7.  To  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  6f^ the  pe&ple, 
**  13  :  12.  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  the  pecpU  .with 
his  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  jgate.        ^ 
14.  IloXX'ti — Many, 
Mat.  26:  28.  Which  is  shed  for  mqny  for  the  remission. of  sins. 

•*.    20  :v  28,  To  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many.'^ 
Heb.  9  :  28.  So  .Christ  was  ^once  offered  to  bear  llie  sins  of  fiMiTiy.   * 
15.  lloLg—^avres — Every  one,  all, 

2  Cor.  5:  14.  If  one  died  for  «//. 

**    "     «   15.  And  that  he  died  for  <?W.  ' 

1  Tim.  2 :  6.  Gave  himself  a  ransom  for  aU,  ' 

Heb.  2 :  9.  That  he  by  the  grace  oidoA  should  taste  death  for  every  man, 

16.  Kfki\Mi'-World„ 
John  1:2;^,  The  Lamb.of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  worlds    « 
"     6:  51.  And  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  1  will  give  for . 
the  life  of  the  tror/(f 
1  John  2 :  2.  And  lie  is  the  propitiation  fbr  oar  sins,  and  not  for  ours  oiily, 
"but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  tror/i. 

We  have  ali'eady  comiAented  upon  the  relation  of  Christ's 
atoiiing  work  to  sin  and  sinners.  He  died  for  our\sins,  on  ac^ 
count  of  theiji ;  they  ,were  ther  occ(^sion  of  his  death.  He  died 
for  sinners^  in  their  behalf,  for  their  sake,  in  their  ste^d,  "  the 
just  for  the  unjust.*"  The  prepositit)ns  u«'6p,.irf^,  and  avn,  trans- 
lated for^  were  used  by  the  apostlea  to  indioate  the  relation  of 
Christ's  sufferings  and  death  to  sin  and  sinners.  The  first  is 
of  most  frequent  u6e.  .  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins,*'  wies^a^s^  Mrip 
rojv  o^Mtp«:ic)v  ijfwjv;  1  Cor.  15 :  ,3  j  here  the  sense  of  wr^p  plainly  is 
that  of  because^  on  account  of  implying  that  our  sins  were  the 
ground  or  occasion  of  his  death.  In  ti^  sense  the*  preposition 
repeatedly  occurs.  '*  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly,  rj^Ks^  atfsjSwf 
oirffflavfi,"  Rom.  5:6:  **  Who  di^  ior  us,'"'  rou -a-jro^avovroj  uirfip 
np<jv,  1  Thfess.  5 :  TO :  *'  For  Christ  ^Iso  hath  once  sufTereA  for 
sins,  thb  just  for  the  unjtist,?'  ^ixok^  (ht^p  aaixwv,  1  Pet  3 :  U3.  In 
these  and  parallol  cases,  the  aen^e  of  for^  in  behalf  of  for  the 
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sake  ofy  is  evidently  the  one  intended.  The  preposition  ««pf 
also  is  used  es  equivalent  to  iwrsp.  **  Fotthis  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many,""  to  oiiuLajxw  *  •  *  ro 
fl'gpf  •'oXXwv  exp^vofAevov,  Mat.  26 :  38 :  here  the  preposition  occurs 
in  the  sense  of  /or,  in  behalf  of  for  the, sake  of  on  their  ac- 
count. **  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,"  «'ffp« 
ofwtpriwv,  1  Pet.  3 :  18 :  *'  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins," 
irgpi  rwv  ofMtpnwv  tjfwov,  1  John  2 :  2 :  here  we  have  irepi  in  the 
other  sense  of^mrep,  implying  the  g'rowTW?  or  occasion^  that  con- 
cerning  which  Christ  suffered.  AvtJoccujts  but  once  in  appli- 
cation to  this  subject  ''  Even  as  the  Son  of  mfan  came  *  *  * 
to  give  his  life  a  ransbm  for  raany^"  Xwpov  avn  roXXcjv,  Mat.  20  : 
28.  This  preposition  implies  the  relation  of  substitution^  in 
place  of^instepd  of  The  life  given  is  substituted  fbr  the 
life  of  the  many.  This,;  is  implied  in  the  noun  Kvrpov,  and 
equally  in  the  preposition  aw-*.  The  apostle  uses  this  *  preposi- 
tion in  composition  r  **Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all,"' 
eavrov  avTiXurpov  wrtp  ray  rv,  1  Tim.  2  :  6.  This  is  a  very  decisive 
passage,  as  it  combines  the  expressive  power  of  both  prepositions, 
avTi  and  wrep : — uircp  iravrtjv,  in  behalf  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  all ; 
saurov  avriXurpov,  hinjiself  a  ransom-price,  an  equivalent,  a  sub- 
stitute, in  their  room. 

The  objective  occasional  and  personal  reh^tion  of  Christ's 
death  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  the  use  of  prepositions. 
The  apostles  exhibit  the  same  relation  in  other  forms ;  as  when 
they  represent  him  as  having  "  by  himself  purged  our  sins" — 
made  ^^reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people" — putting 
**  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  " — **  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of .  many  "-^earmg*  f*6ur  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
tret^^ — *«  made  to  be  sin  for  us" — redeeming  "them  that 
were  'uiider  the  law  "-^purchasiijg  the  church  "  with  his  own 
blood  " — sanptifying  ^*  the  people  with  his  own  blood  " — as 
being  "delivered  for  our  offences  "-r-reoonciling  men  to  €rod 
by  his  death.  No  intelligible,  s^nse  can  be  placed  on  these  ex- 
pressions, without '  assuming  that  the  work  of  Christ  in  his 
death  had  reference  to  sin  and  sinners.  Something  was  to  be 
done  in  respect  to  the  former,  and  in  behalf  o{  the  latter.  To 
bear  the  sins  of  a^iother,  in  the  Bible  sense,  is  to  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  those  ^ins,  and  for  the  sake  of,  and  in  the  room  of  that 
other.  This  Christ  did  as  "  the  Lamb  of  God  which  t;aketh 
away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

V.  Tgrms  Of  Remote  Relation  or  Final  Design. 

We  apply  this  title  to  a  class  of  words  which  expess  that 
to  accomplish  wliich  Christ  came  into  the  world,  and  suffered 
on  account  of  sin  and  in  behalf  of  sinners.     This  idea  has  in- 
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oidejitally  appeared ;  yet  ^e   wish  to  present  this  point  by 
itself.    . 

1.  JSu^tff — Sace. 
^  at.  1'8 :  IK  For  the  Son  of  man  is  cotne  to  save  ttiat  which  wM  Ip^t. 
,   John  3 : 1 7.  That  the  workl  thrbugh  him  viight  be  saved, 

**     1^ :  47.  T  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  bilt  to  sate  the  world. 
1  Tim.  1 :  15.  Christ  Jesds  came  into  the  worW  /o  save  sinners. 
2.  2'wT'»ip— jSorioKT.       .      \ 

1  John  4 :  14.  Tiie  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  Ch&  Saviour  of  the  world. 

3.  A(p€(f«j — Remissient  forffkeneas^ 
Mat,  26 :  28.  Which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Acts  5:81.  Him  hath  God  exalted  ♦  *  *  to  give  repentance  to.  Israel,  and 

forgiteness  of  sins.  -  .     *  ^        ' 

"      1 3 :  38.  Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  fofgiveness  of  sins. 
Epix.  1:7.  In  )vhom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blqod  Jha  forgiveness  of 
sins.     Col.  1:14.  - 

4.  l\aps(fig-^Pretermis^on. 
Edm;  3  :  25.  For  the  remission  of -'sins  that  are  pdJBt,  ^  "^      ; 

Acts  13  :  39.  By  hkn  all  that  believe  are  justified,      /   . 
\Rom.  3  :  24-  Being  Justified  freely  by  bis  grace,  tliroujrh  the  redemption  that 

*    "  is  ih  Christ  Jesus^ 

Rom.  5 : 9.  Beiiw-  now  justified  by  his  blood.  '.  ' 

fiaL  2:17.  But  ir,  while  we  seek  to  He  justUied  by  Christ*  *      ,      •    . 

6.  ^fKMo(f\)yri'T-Righteousne98, 
Rom.  3 :  25i  Set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  *  *  *  to  declare  hiar^ft^^zwTww, 
that  he  might  be  just,  atid  the  justifier  of  him  which  be- 
,  lieveth  in  Jesus.  - 

**    10:  4»  Christ  is  the  end^f  the  law  for  r^^o tWTie^  to  every  one  that 
.      believeth.  .  .      .  •     *  .     .    >        f   ^ 

2  Cor.  6 :  21.  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  siq,  tha^ 

'  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. , 

'        T.  KaraXKwyr\-^ReconciKg^tion, 
R-om.  6 :  11.  By  whom  we  have  nowreceived  the  tfton«^7i#. 

8.  •  KflwaXXoMftfw — Reconcile*  -      ' 

*•       5:10.  We  were  reconciled,  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son* 
2  Cor.  6  :  iS.  Who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ. 
c(  /  it    if   19^  jij  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  4idt  imputing  their 
/  tre&passes  uTito  them^ 

9-  A^oiioL<raXKaTT(0H^R€conciie, 
^ph.  2:16.  That  be  mi^ht  reconcile  both  linto  God  in  oqe  body  by  the  cross. 
Col.  1 :  21 .  Yet  now  hath  he  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death. 

These  passages  exhibit  very  clearly  the  purpose  of  Christ's 
mission  and.  death  .^  The  general  fbrm  of  the  idea  is,  that  he 
"  oame  into  the  wotli  to  save  sinners  " — was  sent  to  be  "  the 
Saviour  of  the  world."  To  him  acting  .in  this  capacity  -is 
assigned  the  remission  of  sins^  the  releeise  of  a  believing  simier 
from  the,  penalty  of  the  law.  This  remission- is  attributed  to 
his  death  a^  the  procuring  cause  or  means.  His  blood  was  shed 
"for  (s»^,  in  ordcF  to,)  the  remission.of  sins."  Redemptioii,  ex- 
plained to  be  **  the  forgivenessof  sins,"  comed  "  through. (^mx,  by 
means  of,)  his  blood.*^  Hence  the  motd  general  truth,  '^that' 
through  {6ia)  his  name,  whosoever  believeth  in1;iim^  shill  receive 
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remission  of  sins'^^-ihat  "  through  (&a)  this  man  is  preaohed 
unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  syis."  The  doctrine  of  the  apostles 
is  not  that  Christ  simply  preached  forgiveness,  but  that  he  died 
to  procure  it^  They  preaohed  it  in  his  name,  assigning  it  as  a 
result  of  his  death..  •  ' 

Justification,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  always  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  a  sinner's  salvation.  IJe  must  be  juMified,  or  suffer 
the  penalty  of  the  Divine  law.  By  the  deeds,  of  the  law 
he  cannot  be  justified.  The  laV  condemns  liim.-'  He  must 
be  released  from  its  penalty,  and  on  some  principle  treat- 
ed ajB  if  he  had  never  sinned,  or  he  must  perish.  It  is  an  act  of 
grace.  It  is  God's  act^  .and  not  his  experience :  "It  is  God 
that  justifieth,"  What  is  the  relation,  affirmed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, between  Christ  and  this  justifying  act  of  God  ?  Christ 
is  the  medium  of  the  act.  *<  And  by  him  (svrourw)  all  that 
believe  are  justified  from  all  things,- from »  whibh  ye  could 
not  be  justified  by  thfe  law  of  Moses."  '  "Being  justified 
freely  by  Tiis  grace,  through  (Sta)  the  redemption  that  is  in 
(8v)  Christ  Jesus."  "But  if,  while  we  seek  to  be  justified 
by  (5v)  Christ.".  How  is  Christ  this  medium?  "Being  now 
justified  bt/  his  blood^^'*  sv  rw  ou^mjti  aurw.  What  the  apostle  means 
when  attributing  justification  to  the  blood  or  death  of  Christ,  is 
fully  explained  in  other  passages.  "  Whom  , God  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith' in  his  blood,  (referring  to  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  tXatfr^piov,  and  the  doctrine  of  faith  in  ap- 
plying that-death)  to  declare'his  righteousness  (the  direct  prox- 
imate object  of  tiie  death  being  a  declaration  of  God's  ri^teous- 
ness)  for  (^ia»  onftccount  of,)  the  remission  (tttpsirtv,  pretermis- 
sion, passing  over)  of  sins  that  are  past  (•'poysyovorw^,  committed 
in  former  times)  through  the  forbearanpe  of  God:  to  declare, 
at  this  time,  (ev  rw  vuv  xaipw)  his  righteousness.,  that  (ffi^  ^-o  sivai, 
in  order  to,  that  it  might  be)  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  . 
of  him  which  believe th  in  Jesus."  This  text  explains  in  what 
way  justification  comes'  through  Christ.  He  is  first  presented 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  in  his  death.  This  sacrifice  is  a  declara-  • 
tion  of  God's  perfect  righteousness,  both  in  respect  ta  his  pass- 
ing over  sin.  in  former  times,  and  also  in  respect  t6:  what  is  now 
proposed  in  the  gospel  plan,vnamely,  to  jtistify  a  believing  sin- 
ner. Christ  being  set  forth,  and  dying  for  the  object  named, 
Gdd  can  ^ow  be  juftt>  and  yet  justify  the.  believer.  Hence  we 
see  in  what  way, we  are  "justified  by  his  blood ;"  it  is  tiie 
means,  through  which  justification  i^  made  possible,  and  be- 
eomes  real  ^^hen  we  believe.  ,  This  t^ows  also  what  the  apos- 
tle means,  when  he  declares  Christ  to  have,  been  made  "•  Hn 
fot  us,"  "  th^t  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  Gt)d  in 
bun."     The  phrase,  "  made  to  be  sin  for  M5,"  .cannot  mean  less 
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than  that  Chri$t  suffered  for  sin,  in  our  behalf — ^was  for  Qur 
sakes  treated  as  if  he  had  been  a  sinner.  This  was  done  '^  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him  "^-through 
him  treated  as  if  we  were  righteous.  Thus,  by  his  sufferings 
and  death,  Christ  becomes  "  the  end  of  tjie  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  that  belie  veth.*' 

We  have  thd  same  view,  when  this  death  is  referred  to  as 
the  means  of  our  reconciliation  to  (Jod. '  Unitarians  have 
greatly  misapprehended  Paul's  doctrine  of  reconciliation  ;  and 
we  regret  to  find -Dr.  Bushnell  laboring  under  the  same  nus-. 
take.  They  r^resemjf  it  as  consisting  wholly  in  the  reconcil- 
iation of  man  to  Grod,  laying  aside  feis  enmity,  and  becpniing 
obedient  tp  the  Divine  laws.  The  latter  s^y^:  "To  sum  up 
all  in  one  condensed  and  luminous  utterance,  every  word  (rf 
whi^h.i^  power,  God  toas.  in  Christ  reconciling,  the  world  a^to 
himself.  The  apostle  says  nothing  here,  it  will  be  observed, 
of  reconciling  God  to  men ;  he  only  speaks  of  reconciling  men 
to  G-od.**  "Ahd  I  affirm,^ without  hesitation,  that  whenever 
the  question  is  about  the  end  of  Christ's 'wprk,  that  end  to 
which  hQ>  stands  related  as  the  wisdom  and  ppwer  of  God,  the 
anslwer  of  the ,  Scripture  will  be,  that  he  comes  to  renovate 
character. '^^^  This,  then>  is  the  ^Scripture  reconciliation^  the 
whole  of  it.     Let  us  see.  - ^  -  v 

(a.)  This  supposes,  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  that  a  sinner, 
as  Sjnch,  is  not  the  object  of  tiie  Divine  displeasure.  It  mis- 
represents both  the  placability  and  tte  implacability  of  Gpd. 
God  is  not  pleased  with  sinners  j,  h6  abhors  their  ^htiracter  ; 
and  as  their  lawgiver,  is  arrayefl  in  a  just  and  holy  opposition 
to  themv  This  is  not  like  the  resentments  and  eviLpassions  of 
men:  it  is  the  just  and  holy  displeasure  of  Jehovah,  arising 
firom  his  cbaractet  as,  God,  aijd  his  relation  as  lawgiver.  Sin- 
ners are  its  objects,  made  so  by  thdir  sins.  They  aire  ex- 
posed to  the  penalty  of  his  law.  This  exposure,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  is  not  canceled  simply  by  their  repentance, 
.  their  renovation*  of .  icharactei.  It  is  a  legal  •expo$ure.  Heb. 
10  : 26-31.  '  . 

\b.)  In  the  Saviour's  use,  the  phrcuse  to  reconcile  means  more 
than  the  reconciliation  of  the  off  ending  ^hr%y ,  "Therefore, 
if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the,  altar,  and  there  rememberest  that 
thy  brother  hath  aught  against  thee,  leave  there  Uiy  gift  be- 
fore the*  altar,  and*  go  thy  ^ay ;  first  be  REooNcn.ED  to  thy 
brother,  and  then  come  and  o£kr  thy  gift."  Matt.  5  :  23,  24. 
Here  th^  offending  i$  directed  to  seek  reoonciliai^on  from  the 
offended  pSLtty.     The  latter  is  to  be  reconciled  to  the  former. , 

(c.)  Paul's  definition  of  the  reoonQiliation  of  which  he  i^  treat- 

«  God  in  Christ,  pp.  18ft,  t9i. 
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ing,  shows  that  he  did  nort  mean  simply  the  simier's  teooncili- 
ation  to  Q-od.  He  declares  that  "  G6d  was  in  Christ,  reconcil- 
ing'the  world  unto  himself,"  adding  the  exegetical  clause, 
"not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto  them."  This  is  th^ 
reconciliation,  "the  Word  of  reconciliation,"  as  explained- by 
the  apostle — ^the  sense  in  which  Q-od  was*  "reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself."  Not' to  impute  trespass,  is  to  forgive  it, 
to  remit  its  penalty,  and  bring  the  sinner  into  the  Divine  fa- 
vor. It  is  &od's  adt,  as  a  lawgiver,  granting  pardon—^  very 
different  thing  from  a  simple  renovation  of  character. 

(rf.)  The  apostolic  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  this 
reconciliation  id  equally  decisive  o^  its  nature,  (rod  is  the 
reconciler  J  and  not  man:  "Who  hath  reconciled  us  to  hirrf- 
self.^^  He  does  it  by  the  mediation  of  Christ :  "By  whom  we 
have  now  received  the  atonement  "—^the  reconciliation.  He 
does  it  hot  by  the  example,  the  teaching,  but  the.  death  of 
Christ.  "  If,  vhen  we  were  enemies,  Wc  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son."  "  Yet  How  hath  he  reconciled 
in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  icfea^A."  The  apostle  speaks 
of  Christ'a  dealii,  and  this  only,  as  the  means — ^never  of  the 
sinner's  repentance  and  renovation  of  heart.  Those  who  re- 
solve the  reco^ciliatiotl  into  a  siihple  change  occurring  in  the 
sinner,  forget  what  the  apostle  says  of  its  method^  as  well  as 
his  definition  of  its  nature. 

(«.)  The  connections  inVhioh  this  subject  is  considered, 
equally  show  the  doortrine  of  PauL  "'Butt  Grod  commendeth 
his  loVe  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  Were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  tis."  If  G-od  gave  this  proof  of  love  to  us  as  sinliers, 
"much  more  "then,"  reasojis  the  apostle,  "  being  now  justified 
by  his  blood,"  pardoned  and  brought  int6  a  state  of  favor  with 
God,*  "  we  shall  bd  saved  from  wrath  thfoughhiaii"  Contin- ' 
uing  the  same  subject  in  a  little  different  form,  he  add3 :  "  For 
if,  when  we  Vere  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 
saved  by  his  life."  Rom.  5  :  8rl0.  Here  the  "  sinners  "  of  the 
one  verse,  and  the^  "enemies"  in  the  other,  mean  the  samfe 
persons.  "  Being  now*  justified  by  his  blood,"  and  "  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,"  clearly  mean  the  same  thing. 
Hence,  the  apostle  adds:  "By  whom  we  have  now  received 
tiie  atonement "— tfiereconciliatio'ii,  the  justification,  the  favor 
of  God.  In  this  reconciliation  Christ  secures  God's  favor,  by 
procuring,  as  a  medium,  th^  sinner's  forgiveness  and  accept- 
ance. Thi^  id  its  nature — "  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them."  ' 

(/.)  When  Paul,  as  aii  ambassador^  exhorts  men  to  be  reoon- 
cUed  to  God,  he  adds,  as.th,e  ^rgujQuent,  this  very  doctri|ie  in 
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respect  to  God^s  teoonciliation  to  men :  "For  he  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  mighty  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  Grod  in  him."  .  2  Cor.  5  :  20, 21.  He  does 
not  discuss  the  evil  of  sin,  or  the  injustice  of  a  sinner^s  opppsi- 
tion  to  Grcd ;  but  exhibits  God  as  oflfering  mercy  through 
Christ,  as  having  "  made  him  to  be  sin,"  that  we  might  be  ac- 
cepted and  treated  as  righteous.  He  asks -pen  to  accept  this 
great  favor  of  God  in  the  way  proposed,  and  for  the  reason 
assigned— to  receive,  the  atonement,  the  reconciliation. 

Unitarians  eiitirely  misstate  Paul's  doctrine  of  reconcilia- 
tion* '  They  i^ke  the  word  from  the  apostle,  and  then  frame  a 
theory  tptally  different  fipm  his.  t^rue,  there  is  iio  passage 
containing  the  exftct  formula,  God  is  reconciled  to  sihners  ; 
yet  the  Bible  teaches  his  displeasure  yrith.  sinners,  their  ame- 
nableness.to  the  penalty  of.  his  l^W,  ^d  ecjually  their  pardon 
by  the  death  of  ? Christ.  The  infliction  of  God's  curse  upon 
them  is  averted  in  this  way.  This  iathe  sense  in  which  "  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the' world  unto  himsiplf,  not  impute 
iag  their  trespasses  unto  them,**  Why  not  imputing  ?  Be- 
cause **  he  hath  ipa4e  him  to  be  sin  for  us." 

,  'VI.  Terms  expressfve  op  Divine  Action. 
The  New   Testament  refers  to  God  as  acting,  planning ^ 
designings  ordaining,  in  respect  to  the  mission  and  death  of 
Christ.     We  give  a  few  passages  of  this  character. 
i  \:  Ji^(^ — Give, 

John  3  :  16  For  God  so  loved  the  world,  thathe  erare  his  only-begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  belleveth  in  him^shoald  not  perish,  bat 
have  everlasting  life. 

2,  tlapoLM(^i'-^Give  Up,  deliver}  * 

Rom.  4  :  25.'  Who  was  delivered  for  our  offence^.  .         . 
"     8  :  32.  tie  th^t  spared  (c^fJtTaTo)  not  his  own  Son,  but  deliveredhim  up 
for  lis  all. . 

3.  Ex5orof — 'Delivered  up,'         '    •  - 
Acts  2  :  2S.  Him  being  delivered  hy  the  determinate  conii^I.and  foreknowl* 
edge  of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  hands  have 
crucified  and  slain. 
4.  Hpooj^i^w — Delermine  before,  , 
Acts  4  :  58.  For  to  da  whatsoever  thy  hand  ind  thy  counsel  determined  he- 
fore  io  be  done.  .     . 

John  .3  :  17.  For  Gpd  sent  not  hisiSon  into  th^  world  to  condemn  the  world, 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  lie  saved. 

1  John  4  :  9.  Sent  his  only-begotteq  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live 

through  him,  .      > 

*^  .  "      "10.  Sent  his  fcton  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins.  • 
>/    "      "    14.  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

6.  lipond^fA/ — Set  forth,  appoint. 
Rom.  3  !  25,  Whom  God  hath  sei forth  to  be  a  propitiation. 
7.  noi6w  a|Xicp(T»av---ilfade  sin. 

2  Cor.  5  :  21.  For  he  ka^  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  k^ew  no^p ;  that 

we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  Qod  in  bitn.  ' 
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These  texts  establish  the  following  points :  1.  That  Grod  the 
Fathej  gave  and  sent  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour  of  men.  2. 
That  he  appointed,  or  pre-determined  his  sufferings  and -death. 
3.  That  in  the  fulfillment  of  tfiis  decree,  Christ  wias  "  deliv^ 
ered  for  our  dffences,"— was  not  "  spared'*  from  suffering— was 
delivered  up  *'  for  us  all  *^— ^was  **  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation," 
**  the  propitiation  for  bur  sins"— was  by  Q-od  ^*  made  to  be  sin 
for  us."  4.  .That  all  this  proceeded  from  the  beneivolent  pur- 
pose of  Grod  to  save  sinners.  -The  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ,  declared  to  be  "  the  one.  sacrifice  for  sins,'*"  **  an  offer- 
ing and  a  sacrifice  -^  GK)d,"  '*  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,** 
•^  were  by  Grod's  appointment.  He  furnishad  flie  ** high  priest" 
and  "^he  lamb,"  the  Saviour  fixing  th0  end  of  his  work,  and 
ordaining  its  method,  \with  the  events  of  it.  So  the  Scriptures 
teach.  "Tte  Lord,"  and  not  man,  "hatK  laid  on"  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all."  **  It  pleased  the  Lord  ta  bruise  him.  He 
hath  put  him  to  grief."     God  "  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us." 

:  The  historical  fact  that  Christ  died  by  the  hand  of  human 
violence,  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  account  of  Q-od 's  agency, 
does  not  prove  that  his  death  .was  simply  a-  martyrdom.  ^The 
passages  we  have  quoted  conclusively  show  that  Grod,  sending 
ChriOT  into  this  world  to  be  a  Saviour,  appointed,  pre-deter- 
mined,  in  the  counsels  of  eternity  planned  and  foreordained  his 
death,  in  t;he  character  a?id  for  th,e  purposes  so  fully  explained 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  agency  of  wicked  men  in  the  event 
did  not^  in  the  view  pf  apostles,  disturb  its  character  as  the  "  one 
sacrifice  for  sins."  They  were  aware  of  thisi  agency ;  yet  they 
never  treat  it  as  an  obstacle  to  the  expiatory  nature  of  Christ's 
4ea4;h  in  the  design  of  Grod.  PhilDsoJ)hy  has  sometimes  made 
diflSculties  on  this  point :  the  apostles  never.  They  evince  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  Chjist  **<iied  for  our  sins,'^  that 
God  "  ihade  him  to  be  sin  for  us,"  on  the  ground  that  this 
death  occurred  in  connection  with  the  etgency  of  evil  men. 
This  agency,  as  they  expressly  affirm,  was  a  part  of*  the  Di- 
vine, appointment,  both  foreseen  and  pre-determined  by  Gckl 
himself. 

The  fact,  also,  that  there  was  no  visible  altar  li(ce  the  Jew- 
ish>  and  no  priestly  rites  performed,  created  no  difiiculty  in  their 
minds.  The  Jewish  sacrifices  for  sin  were  typical  of  the  "one 
sacrifice  ;"  and  were,  therefore,  but  the  ^g^re,  while  it  is  the 
reality f  the  sacrifice  in  the  true  and  proper  sense.  To  argue 
^tgainat  Die  latter  from  a  want  of  elact  conformity  to  the  for- 
mer, is  to  use  the  shadow  to  destroy  the  substance.  It  needs  to 
be  shown  that  such  a  Want  affects  ]bhe  reality  and  literality  of 
Christ's  death,  as  a-  real  '*  sacrifice  for  our  sins,'^  occurring  by 
the  speeial  apppintment  of  G-od.  So  the  apostles  describe  it. 
Did  they  mean  what  tiiey  said  ? 
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We  have  now  before  ns  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  d^ath,  as 
stated  in  the  New  Testament.  Viewed  historically,  we  iSnd  it 
to  be  the  death  of  a  perfectly  holy  being ;  a  voluntary  death 
on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  ;  a  death  by  a  special  Divine  ap- 
pointment ;  a  death ,  which  was  proper^  which  ought  to  have 
been ;  a  death  in  fulfillment  of  prophecy  ;b.  death  connected 
with  his  claim  of  Divinity ;  di  peculiar  death,  in  respect  to  the 
behavior  and  language  of  the  sufferer  ;  a  death  attended  with 
miraculous  signs;  a -death  provided  with  a  commemorative 
lEippointment.  In  vairi  do  we  «eek  in  any  other  death  such  a 
combination  of  circumstances.  They  demand  a  solution ;  and 
it  is  given  in  those  Scriptdres  whi^h  deolare  the  purpose, 
character,  nature,  relations— in  a  word,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
death.  Will  the  reader  oast  kis  eye  over  the  six  tables  of  Scrip- 
ture passages  giSren  in  the  pretieding  pages  ?  How  was  it  pos- 
sible for  tl\e  apostles  to.  have  stated,  in  a  clearer  mannoT)  the 
essential  ideas  pf  atonement,  as  held  by  orthodox  Christians  ? 
What  nguhs,  verbs,  adjectives,  prepositions  more  definite,  could 
they  have ,  used^  ?  In  what  grammatical'  relations  more  deci- 
sive could'  they  have  placed  these  terms?  They  have  tapped 
Unguage  to  itautmost  capacity.  That  the  ideas  which  are  com- 
poneiit  of  salvation  from  sin- and. its  curse,  are.  In  the  order  of 
nature,,  dependent  upon  the  death,  of  Christ ;  tiiat  he  endured 
this  death  in  our  behalf,  for  our  sakes,  on  account  of  our  sii^s, 
with  a  view  to  their  remission,  as  a  substitution  of  Ditine 
appointment  in  tjie  rdom  of  the  penalty  due  ^to  the  guilty  ;  and 
that  salvation  is  offered  to  our  world  bn  this  basis,  and  this 
only— ^this  is  the  teadiing  of  the  apostles,  the.  iey-note  of  the 
gospel. 

Dr.  Channing,  though  a  Unitarian,  makes  an  important 
confession :  "  Many  of  us  areilissfftisfied  with  this  ;explanation, 
('-that  it  procures  forgiveness  by  leading  to  that  repentance  and 
virtue  which  is  the  great  and  only  condition  on  which  forgive- 
ness is  bestowed,')  and  think  that  the  Scriptures  -  ascribe  the 
remission  of  sins  to  Christ's  deathy  with  an  emphasis  sd  pecu^ 
liar  J  that  we  ought  to  consider  thi^  event  as  having  a  speci<U 
influence  in  removing  punishment.'!*  Here  is  a  ray  pf  light  in 
a  region  of  darkness.  Had  Dr.  G.  gone-  to  the  Scriptures  to 
find  the  import  of  this  "  emphasis  so  peculiar,"  this  *'  special 
influ^nce,"  possibly  he  might  have  seen  that  ynitarianism  is 
essentially  and  fundamentally  false  ;  that  Christ's  death  is  the 
appointed  ground  upon  which  God  proceeds  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  while  repentance  find  faith — the  one  having  reference  to 
.  sin,  and  the  other,  to  this  very  ground— -are  but  the  conditions 
of  the  ^ct ;  that  an  efficacy — a  fixed  relationship  of  antecedent 
^  Channing'f  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p;  89. 
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and  cause— is  assigned  to  the  death  of  Christ,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  event  of  his  life,  or  any  act  of  the  creature.  This 
i^  the  emphasis  peculiar,  the  influenjoe*  special.  For  the  idea 
we  are  indebted  to  God's  Word.  To  believe  it  as  there  taught, 
is  simply  to  trust  his  t^si^mony.  ... 

Tn  order  definitely  to  mark  the  Scripture  View,  orthodox 
theologians  us©  terms,  some  of  which  are  biblical,  and  othei^ 
not.  They  speak  of  this  deiath  as  vicarious.  Such  it  was  in 
some  sense.  Though  not  the  exact  penalty  of  the  1ft w,  it  y^as 
a  substitute  for  it,  and  endured  by  a  substitute- — *' the  just  for 
the  unjust."  ^  By  it,  through  it,  ai^  a  mediuni,  the  sinner  who 
deserves  to  die,  is  saved.  This  h  vicariousness  in  point  of  fact. 
We  grant  there  are  shades  of  differetice  among  orthpdojc  theo- 
logians, as  to  the  exact  sense  of  this  word  J  yet  there  are  none 
as  to  the  facts  which  foi;m  the  essence  of  its  import.  Christ's 
death  is  called  •  a  propitiation.  This  is  authorized  l^y  the 
Scriptures.  Tlie  meaning  is  not  that  it  literally  appeases, 
satiates,  and  in  this  sense  suffices  to  soothe  and  exhaust,  thfe 
anger  of  God,  by  working  a  change  in  his  attributes  or  moral 
dispositions.  This  is  not  what  orfehodo;sy  means  by  the  term. 
Symington  says,  "  It  is  never  supposed  by  those  who  under- 
stand th^  subject,  that  the  work  of  Christ  is,  in  any  sense,  the 
cause  of  divine  love,  mercy,  or  grace ;  but  the  medium  through 
which  these  perfections  of  God  find  expression  to  guilty  crea- 
tures.- It  .is  never  regarded  as  necessary  to  produce  in  God  love 
toward  men,  but  as  necessary  to  his  love  being  manifested.  It 
is  not  looked  upon  as  that  which  renders  God  placable,  but  fts 
that  which  renders  the  exercise  of  his  placability  consist^t  with 
the  othrr  jierfections  of  his  nature."*  God  acts  propitiously 
toward  uvm  through  this  medium,  himself  appointing  it  that 
he  raay  tlo  so.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  propitiation,  of  sacrifice, 
as  held  by  orthodoxy-,  as  taught  in  the  Bible.  Bom.  3  :  25,  26, 
It  h  tiroi^itiation  as  a  medium^  and  therefore  in  effects  The  in- 
fliotiijn  ul  j>enalty  is  averted  by  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  When  the 
ded^h  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  satisfaction,  to  the  justice  of 
Crod,  the  meaning  is  not  that  God.  takes  pleasure  in^  pnnish- 
n^nt  for  its  own  sake,  but'  that  the  pur  poses,  Ahe  ends,  of  in- 
flicting penalty,  as  demanded  by  his  justice,  are  so  far  realized, 
in  the  appointment  of  Christ's  death,  that  God  can  now  be  just, 
and  yet  the  justified  of  him  who  b^ieveth  in  Jesus.  Syming- 
ton observes^  ^' What  Christ  endured  was  not  the  precise 
penalty  of  the  law,  but  something  equally  satisfactory/,  serving 
the  satne  purpose,  as  far  as  the  reotoral  honor  of  God  is  con- 
cerned."    The  elements  oiF  this  copception  are  given  in  Rom. 

3  :  25,  26 

^  Pres.  Tract nn^  Sund.  Bchool  Soc.,N(x  xiii.,  pp.  12,  >3. 
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We  leave  this  snbjeot  witii  the  single  remark,  that  if  our  re- 
ligions faith  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  then  atonement  for 
sin,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  must  be  plaoed  at  the  foundaj^ion 
of  all  our  hopes.  Remove  this,  and  the  gospel  plan  is  no  more ; 
we  are  a&oat — have  superseded  G-od's  wisdom,  incurring  all  the 
perils  of  oiir  own  sad  experiment  ! 


ARTICLE  VII.» 
TttE    BOOK    OP    PROVERBS. 

By  Pbisf.  TAYtKR  LeWi^,  LL.D.,  Uoion  CoDege,  SdheiMeU^y. 

Thers  is  npi  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  where  thp  oomr 
mon  version  more  frequently  fails  to  bring  out  all  the  meanings 
thap  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  We  -say  all  the  meaning,  for 
the.  faulty  where  it  exists,  is  one^  of  deficiency  rather  than  of 
fi^se  translation.  ,  Anumbjer  of  satisfactory  reasons  could  be 
assigaed  for  this.  The  peculiarities  of  tbo  proverbial  style 
must  necessarily  render  every  translation  imperfect',  unlesst  in 
fact,  it  ceases  to  be  strictly  a  translation  by  becoming  a  para- 
phrase, or  aa  exegesis.  The  book  consists  of  detached  ^nd 
wholly  ttnoonnected  sentenced.  Some  few  cases,  indeed^ 
occur,;  where  there  is  the  appearance  of  associated  thought,  or 
some  slight  likeness  of  an  argument  extending  through  several 
verses.  We  may  take,  as  an  example  of  the  first,  such  a 
passage  as  Prov.  16 :  10,  12  ;  where  we  have  three  continuous 
proverbs  with  the  same  subject;  a  gopd  specimen  of , the  latter 
may  be  found  in  the  well-known  exhortation  against  intern- 
perance,  33  s  29.  3ut  such  cases  are  not  common,  except  in 
the  first  ten  chapters,  which  differ  Essentially  in  their  style 
from  those  that  follow,  (being  rather  irhetorical  and  exhorta- 
tory  than  aphoristic  or  sententious,)  and  in  the  two  or  three 
concluding  chapters  that  partake  of  the  same  character.  Itk 
general,  there  is  so  little  connection  between  the  Various  prov- 
erbs, that,  to  all  appearance,  tiiey  might  have  be^n  placed  in 
any  other  order  as  well  .as  that  in  which  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  us.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  are  no  helpe  ^ 
to  be  derived  from  the  content.  Each  sentence  stands  by 
itself.  In  case,  therefore,  of  difficulty  and  obscurity,  we  caA 
enly  derive  aid  from  the  parallelism,  and  from  a  consideration 
of  those  finalities  which  seem  necessarily  to  belong  to  this 
style  of  writing.     But  although  there  is  litUe  connection,  or 

t  Tbo  Aatbor  had  carefully  written  the  Hebrew  in  this  article  with  the 
vowel  points.  Circumstances  beyond  our  control  compel  ns  reluctantly  to 
print  il  without  them,  in  this  instance^  '  We  hope  in  future  to  be  relieved  of 
the  difficulty.— Editor.  ' 

THIRD  SB&nS,  VOL.  VI.,  xo«  n.  10 
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none  at. all,  between  different  sentences^  tl^ere  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  very  strong  bond  of  union  bert^^^een  the  two. parallel 
parts  of  the  same  proverbi  It  may  not  exist  in  every  case, 
(since  occasionally  they  seem  to  be  joined  together  in  the  most 
arbitrary  miainner),  but  in  general,  the  assuming  that  there  is 
such  a  connection,  cither  by  way  of  antithesis,  comparison, 
amplification,  or  climax,  will  furnish  thp  best  guide  to.  the  true 
point,  or  emphatic  force,  as  well  as  to  the  general  significance. 
Hence  there  is  no  part,  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  ih  which  the 
parallelism  is  of  more  importance  in  furnishing  a  ^lue, — and 
sometimes  the  only  clue, — to  a  right  interpretation. 

In  all  languages,. the  force  of  the  proverb  depends  very  much 
on  certain  verbal  excellences,,  which  require  the  utmost  care, 
ih  translating,  to  prevent  their  being  lost.  These  valuable 
precepts  do  not  all  belong  to  the  class  ofmh^n,  ^^darh  say-^ 
ingSy^  or  profound  enigmas,  in  which  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
depth  or  in  the  transcendency  of  the  thought.  They  often 
set  forth  a  truism,  a  most  valuable  truism^  indeed,  (for  such 
sometimes  form  the  very  staple  of  our  best  and  most  available 
knowledge)— a  truism,  too,  that  cannot  be  too  often  ^repeated 
or  kept  in  mind,  but  which  would  rfot  be  so  retained  without 
.  some  verbal  attraction  to  give  additional  interest  to  the  homely 
yet  precious  truth  conveyed.  There  may  ^e  selected,  for  flie 
sake  of  illustration,  a  proverb  '^hich  occurs  repeatedly  through- 
out the  book,  and  yet  would  seem  to  possess  Jess  pointed  signif- 
icance than  almost  any  other.  "  A  faithful  witness  will  not 
lie;  a  false  witness  will  utter  lies  J*'*  As  far  as  the  naked 
thought  merely  is  concerned^  it  would  hardly  appear  to  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  proposition,— even  a  tautological  or  identical 
one ;  and  yet  it  occurs,  with  some  unimportant  variations,  Prov. 
14:  5;  6:  19;  19:  5,  9.  These  repetitions  showthiait  it  must 
have  b^eti  a  favorite  saying  of  the  old  Hebrew  moralists, — a 
well-acknowledged,  practical  aphorism,  supposed  to  possess 
much  of  pointed  significance,  and  to  be  of  great  Value  as  a 
.  caution  in  the  conduct  of  life.  Ii^  the  Gnglieii  dress  given  to 
it  in  oUr  common  version,  we  fail  to  discover  any  such  merit. 
To  speak  with  all  reverence,  and  yet  express  the  true  critical 
conviction, — it'  seen>8  the  baldest  of  all  truisi^is.  One  part 
appears  to  b^  a  mere  negative  repetition  of  the  other,  and  in 
each  member,  the  predicate  to  be  but  a  repetition  Of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  kf,  though  we  should  say,  "A  false  witness  will 
He  ;*'  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,.  ''A  liar  Will  lie,"  or  "one 
who  lies,  liejg."  Even  such  a  truism  as  this,  hoW^ver,.bald  as 
it  rinay  seerA,  as  far  as  the  thought  is  cbncerhed,  has  a  moral 
value.  It  may  be  useful,  either  as  a  definition  or  a  caution,  if 
it  can  only  be  presented  in  connection  with  some  verbal  beauty 
that  will  give  it  interest,  and  fix  it  deeply  on  the  mind.     In 
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snoh  a  dress  it  might.be  the  more  strongly  remembered,  and  the 
remembrance.of  it  might  keep  a  man  from  perjury,  where  more 
profound  reasoning  would  wholly  fail.  We  might,  therefore, 
oonoludfe,  d  priori^  that  some  such  verbal  beauty, tips  proverb 
must  actually  possess  in  the  original,  although  it  inight  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  it  really  consisted.  There  is 
some  undiscovered  antithesis,  or  comparison^  or  there  is  some, 
hidden  metaphor ;  or  there  is  an  intended  emphasis  on  some 
particular  word  that  escapes  our  first'notice;  and  is  not  presept- 
ed  in  the  translation,  which  gives. only  the  naked  general 
thought.  In  this  case,  which  we  have  merely  selected  byway 
of  exaniple,  it  would  seem  to  be  some  peculiar  foro^  in  the 
word  n'D%  which  is  always  found,  fiewever  the  proverb  may 

I  vary  in  other  parts  of  its  phraseology.     It  is  rendered,  in  our 

version,  utters.     There  would  be  an  emphasis  in  this  which  • 
would  suit  pretty  well  what  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  in  the  original,  if  we  should  restore  the  word  from 
its  ordinary  unmeaningness,  (as  a  mere  syhonyme  of  say  or 

I  speak,)  or  give  it  a  more  distinct  significance  by  bringing,  it 

back  to  its  primitive  etymological  or  Anglo-Saxon  foroe.as  con- 
nected with  out  and  outer.  A  false  witness  utters  lies — ^that  is, 
sends  them  abroad,  puts  them  in  circulation^ — rjust  as  the  term 
is  used  in  its  old  legal  acceptation ;  as  when  a  man  is  charged 
with  uttering  false  coin  or  counterfeited  notes.  The.  verb  nifl 
means,  in  Hiphil,  to  bloWy  to  breathe j  to  pant y  to  puff ^  (being, 
in  fact,  an  onomatope  like  x)ur  own  word  puffy  puhhypough); 
and  if  from  this  it  had  come  to  be  used  generally  in  the  sense  ■ 
of  respiration,  we  might  express  the  supposed  hidden  metaphor 
by  sayings— The  false  witness  breathes  /fts— it  is  his  very 
breath  of  life,-r-^the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives.  This,  how- 
ever,  would  hardly  be  sanctioned  by  the  Hebrew  usus  loqnendi; 

I  either  as  respects  this  particular  word,  or  the  metaphor  which 

^  such  a  meaning  might  seem  to  involve.     There  is,.  also,^n  the 

word,  the  idea  of  rage  and  scorn,  as  in  Ps.  10 :  6 ;  12;  0. 
It  would  come  from  iJie  conception  of  hard  and  quick  breath- 
ing, and  thus  might  giyeto  the  proposition  the  sense  of  reck- 
lessness and  vindictiveness.  From  the  primary  sense  to  blow 
[flo^  flare),  comes  also  the  secondary  meaning  of  flame  ^  inflame 
mation,  just  as  the  Greek  verb  ^rpri^w  also  means  to  blow  ajnd- 
to  bum.  Horn.  II.  I.  480;  XVI.  350;  Odys.  II.  427.  Thus  it . 
is  evidently  used  Prov,29 :  8.  nnp  m'D'  '\\}ih  'b^jk,  *«  Mocking^ 
or  restless  men  blow  up  a  dtp, ^^  instead  ol^^  bring  ii  into  a 
snare, ^^  as  our  translation  has  it, — ^they  inflame  a  neighbor- 
hood,—they  set  the  town  on  fire.  This  sense  a.dmirably  suits 
Prov.  6, — **  A  false  witness  blows  out  lies ;  he  sendeth  strife 
among  brethren."'    The  latter  member  of  the  verse  mak^  it , 
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almost  certain  that  the  term  is  nsed  to  denote  just  that  kind  of 
moral  inflammation  or  incendiarism  tiiat  we  would  express  by 
a  similar  metaphor^  In  the  example  Proy.  14  :  6,  there  may 
be  also  a  verbal  emphasis  in  the  word  d;jidk,  as  denoting  fiZ'* 
edness^  firmness ^  iti  opposition  to  the  predominant  idea  of  the 
other  term.  But  fits  we  have  only  selected  this  proverb  by  way' 
of  example,  or'  illustration  of  some  general  views,  we  pass  on 
to  a^  more  definite  statement  and  application. 

The  defects  of  our  version,  if  such  defects  do  exist,  would 
seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  certain  peculiarities 
which  exist  more  or  less  in  almost  all  the  proverbs, — in  some, 
so  plainly  that  ^e  meaning  cannot  be  mistaken  (almost  any 
words  which  convey  the  general  thought;  bringing  out  the  ver- 
bal point  and  eitiplmsis) — in  others^  constituting  almost  exclu- 
sively the  significant  force,  and  yet  so  disguised,  that  unless 
they  are  prominently  presented,  even  although  it  can  only  be 
done  by  means  of  a  paraphrase,  the  meaning  alnK>st  wholly 
evaporates.  It  sinks  down  into  a  truism  without  any  verbal 
or  antithetical  beauty  to  give  it  power  or  dignity. 

We  will  only  mention  a  few  of  these  peculiarities,  and  then 
give  examples  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  defective  transla- 
tion arising  from  their  >  neglect-— premising,  however,  that  in 
sonic  of  them  the  difficulty  could .  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
avoided  without  sacrificing  the  necessary  conciseness  of  a  trans- 
lation to  a  paraphrastic  fullness.  ^ 

Errors  have  sometimes  arisen  firom  neglecting  or  notdiscov* 
erihg' — 

1.  The  antithesis.  This  is  the  most  essential  and  univer- 
sal characteristic  of  this  kind  of  writing..  There  are 'hardly 
any  proverbs  without  some  trace  pf  it.  It  is  sometimes  double, 
and  not  unfrequ^ntly  do  we  find  examples  even  of  the  triple 
form.  When  nothing  antithetical  appears  in  the  translation, 
either  by  way  of  contrast,  resemblance, .  or  comparison-^-or 
when  the  two  members  of  the  proverb,  as  expressed,  might 
just  as  well  have  been  each  connected  with  something  else  as 
with  each  other,  it  rpay  be  strongly  suspected  of  having  failed 
to  reach  the  true  emphatic  meaning. 

•  2.  The  subject  has  been  mistaken  for  the  predicate,  and  the 
predicate  for  the  subject,  oir  they  have  been  reversed  in  the  two 
members  of  the  paraUel.  The  article  here  does  not  perform  the 
office  which  it  has  in  Greek  ;  and  we  Cannot  be  guided  by  the 
colloeatioh  of  the  words.  Nothing  will  avail  but  a  careful 
search  for  that  in  which  the  emphatic  verbal  force  may  consist. 
Exapiples  of  this  transposition  of  the  subject  and  predicate 
may  be  found  in  such  cased  as  Prov.  £ :  23  ^  11 :  17;  14:  15, 
etak 
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3.  The  seeming  opposite  of  this, — as  where  one  subject,  or 
one  predicate,  belongs  to  both  members  of  the  parallel,  but  id 
expressed  only  in,  one  of  them,  whilst  it  is  understood  in  the 
other.  This  might  be  thought  to  weaken  the  aatithesis  ;  but, 
in  fact,  by  binding  the  two  members  more  closely  together  in 
consequence  of  this  common  term,  it  places  in  siHronger  con- 
trast  those  expressions  that  are  distinct  in  each. 

4.  There  is  sometimes  a  want  of  attention  to  tihe  true  force 
of. the  conjunction  vtiu  (^).  The  fewness  of  the. Hebrew  par- 
ticles makes  it  riecessary  that  some  of  them  should  perform  a 
variety  of  offices.  Vau  always  connects ;  but  in  various  ways» 
Sometimes  it  is  as  a  mere  copulative,  sometimes  as' denoting 
contrast,  or  even  opposition,  when  it  may  be  rendered,  thoughy 
-i-and  sometimes  as  expressing  comparison,  which,  next  to  its 
general  connebtive  use,  is  perhaps  its  most  frequent  offioe. 

5.  There  occur,  occasionally,  cases  of  paronomasia,  or  play 
upon  words.  No  translation' can  give  this,  in  another  language, 
without  destroying  the  point  or  proverbial  force  by  being  too 
diffuse  and  paraphrastic.  Something,  however,  may  be  done, 
in  the  way  of  compensation,  by.  giving  emphasis  to  the  words 
from  which  the  paronomasia  arises.  ^ 

6.  The  same  word  is  sometimes  both  subject  and  predicate, 
or,  it  may  be,  the  predicate  is  a  different  derivative  of  the 
same  root.  In  such  cases,  the  word  must  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing a  different  meaning,  or  a  larger  meaning  in  the  6ne  than 
in  the  other,— or,  the  identical  proposition  which  is  the  appa- 
rent result  may  be  taken  as  the  most  ertiphatic  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  peculiarly  sui-generic  nature  of  the  thing  described 
or  condemned.  There  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  in  Prov.  14: 
24.  n^m  d'Vod  nSw — stultiiia  stultorum  stultitia — The  fotly 
of  fooh  is  folly,  rhin  has  in  it  the  idea  of  sin  and  impiety 
as  well  as  of  foolishness.  ■  The  one  may  be  regarded  ae  be- 
longing to  the  subject,  the  other  as  intended  for  the  predi- 
cate. Or  it  niay  have  been  meant  to  assert,  with  the  strong 
emphasis  of  a  peculiar  expression,  that  folly,  in  the  Bible  sense 
of  the  term,  can  be  denoted  by  nothing  more  descriptive  and 
impressive  than  folly  itself ;  there  is  no  other  pxedicate  large 
enough  to  embrace  sucjh  a  subject, — ^no  other  term  but  ^^hat 
would  fall  short  of  its  exceeding  foolishness ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  so  foolish  and  so  vile  a  thing,  that 

Nought  but  itself  coal4  be  its  parallel.    ' 

Other  sources  of  defective  translation  might  be  pointed  out 
on  a  more  rigid  analysis,  but  these  are  sufficient  td  illustrate, 
the  general  view  that  has  been  taken.  They  will  present  them- 
iselves  more  or  less  in  the  examples  we  have  selected  for  criti- 
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cism,  and  which  are  taken  mainly  from  the  portion  of  the  book 
that  follows  the  first  nine  chapters*  . 

CHAPTER  X. 

V.  1 .  **  ii  wise  son  malceih  a  glad  father ; 

BtU  a  foolish  9on  is  the  grief  of  his  molher,^^ 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  this.  .  It  ia  only  presented  as  a 
beautiful^  specimen  of  triple  antithesis.     A  similar  exiELmple, 
among  others,  may  be  found  ch.  12 :  5.  "  The  thoughts  of  the 
righteous  ate  Justice  ;  the  counsels  of  the  wicked  si^Jraudy 
V.'2.   *^  Treasures  nf  wickedness  prdJU  nothing; 

Bui  righteousness  deliverethfrom  cfeath'**  .     ' 

The  predicate  of  the  second  member  (moD  ^'ifn)  may  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  also  to  the  first, — if  not  the  very  words 
in  their  grammatical  forms,  at  least  in  their  logical  force.  In 
this  view,  also,  ^hyv  may  be  taken,  as  it  is  sometimes  else- 
where, for  a  lielping  verb,  like  prodest,  potest,  and  valet  in 
L^tin,  and  ^yvcwai  or  (TupKpepei  in  Greek.  Treasures  of  wicked- 
ness avail  not;  but  righteousness  can  deliver  from' death.  That 
is,  they  avail  not  to  deliver y&ixi.  This  is  to  be  preferred,  not 
cmly  as  better  bringing  out  the  antithetical  force,  but  also  as 
giving  a  more  spiritual  or  evangelical  meaning.  The  term 
death,  as  will  appear  from  i^n  examination  of  other  and  similar 
proverbs,  cannot  be  here  used  exclusively  for  natural  dissolu- 
.  tion,  por  for  the  penal  death  of  human  laws.  In  the  first  sense, 
taken  exclusively,  the  second  member  of  the  parallel  i?  not 
true,  whilst  in  the  other  sense,  the  second  clause  is  often  equally 
false.  Treasures  of  wickedness,  or  the  wicked  man's  wealth, 
do  avail  to  deliver  him  from  the  sentence  of  hun>an  tribunals, 
and  sometimes  eVen  innocence  is  no  protection  against  an  un- 
just judgment.  Compare  our  Saviour's  declaration,  Mat,  16 : 
26 :  What  Shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul — ^his.  eternal  life?  The  view  here  taken 
is  strengthened,  And  in  fact  confirmed,  by  Prov.  11 :  4.  ''  Riches 
prqfit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath,  but  righteousness  delivers 
from  death."  It  is  only  a  varied  expression  of  the  ^me 
thought. 

V.  6.  "  Blessings  upon  the  head  of  the  just ; 

^    But  violence  coterelh  the  mouth  of  the  xpickedy 

The  antithesis  here  seems  feeble,  unless  there  is  a  force  in  the 
expressions  as  phrases  rather  than  in  the  words  taken  singly. 
In  our  version,  it  is  only  the  most  general  contrast  of  the  oppo- 
site results  of  opposite  characters.  We  find,  however,  that 'Don 
has  sotnetinies  what  may  be  called  a  personal^  or  subjective 
sense.  It  denotes  the  wrong  or  violence  which  one  com- 
mits, instead  of  that  which  is  done  to  him.  Thus,  Pa.  68  :  3, 
and  Ps.  7 :  17 — *'  His  violence  \or  wrong)  shall  descend  upon 
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his  ovxn  headV  It  is  used  also  for  the  effect  of  violence,  or 
rather,  for  that  which  is  procured  by  violence,— /?/w»{3kr,  wealA 
gotten  by  violence  and  wrong.  As  in  Amos  3  :  10,  oon  onvKn, 
who  treasure  up  violence  in  their  palaces.  In  a  similar  manner, 
7\y\2,  bl^singy  is  sometimes  used  for  that  whidh  procures 
blessings,  benefici^^  muneruj  liberal  or  benevolent  deeds,  as  in 
2  Kings  5  :  15,  or  presents,  1  Sam.  25 :  27.  Hence,  it  come^ 
also  to  mean  liber alitpy  generally,  or  the  liberal  disposition, 
as  Prov.  11  r25,  n^na  MJ,  the  soul  of  liberality,  or  the  liberal 
soul.  Compare  also  the  last  member  of  Prov.  11  :  26 — Bless^ 
inffs  upon  the  head  of  himwho  disiributeth  corn.^  In  th^s  view 
of  the  contrasted  terms,  the  se^se  is  obvious,  and  the  antithesis 
comes  forth  witltpoint  and  cleaniess.  By  combining  the  me^n^ 
ings,  as  they  would  come  united  to  a  Hebrew  ear,  we  may 
titus  paraphrase  without  any  false  enlargement  of  the  thought. 
The  righteous  man's  benevolence,  or  good  deeds,  i^all  come 
down  in  showers  of  blessings  on  his  head,  whilst  his  own  violent 
wrong-doing,  or  injustice,  shall  overv?helm  the  mouth  of  the 
wicked,  put  him  to  shanie  and  confasion  of  > face.  .  Taken  in 
almost  any  way,  it  is  the  expression  of  a  truth  (a  truism,  if  any 
choose  thus  to  call  it)  simple,  yet  significant ;  plain,  yet 
beautiful ;  obvious  in  its  meaning,  yet  suggestive  of  a  wide 
and  deep  range  of  thought ;  trite,  itideed,.  yet  oft  to  be  repeated, 
and  never  to  be  forgotten,  because  of  more  real  valuQ  than 
much  that  might  seem  to  be  more  profound. 

V.  9.  "  /le  that  waUceih  uprightly  v)cdkelh  surely ; 

But  he  that  perverteth  his  ways  shall  beknowrt'^^ 

To  relieve  the  apparent  feebleness  of  the  seco)id  member,  some 
of  the  older  commentators,  and  the  Jewish  Rabbij  Solomon 
among  them^  would  read  V^V  {resh  for  daleth),  as  though 
from  a  root  V'^y  suppdsed  to  be  cognate  witl\  W^,  to  break. 
In  accordance  with  this,  they  would  render  "  H^  that  per^ 
verteth  his  ways  shall  be  broken*^ ^  :  'the  antithesis,  how- 
ever,  is  far  better  .brought  out  by  keeping  the  usual  reading, 
and  giving  close  attention  to  the  word  U)P\  in  the  first  mem- 
ber. Uprig'htness  is  generally  a  deficient  rendering.  It  may 
convey  the  idea,  but  only  by  connecting  it  with  other  as- 
sociatioi^is.  Integrity  woiild  ,do  better,  had  it  not  become  too 
Vague,  aiid  lost  its  original  meaning  in  the  general  sense  oijust 
or  virtuous.  The  word  more  properly  denotes,  the  man  that 
walks  in  simplicity  of  heart,  or  sincerity,  in  openness,  without 
disguise — ihQ  frank,  ope»-hearted  man  (^rpo^pwv)  who  never 
coTiceals  his  thoughts^  because  they  are  all  honest,  and  kindly, 
and  welUwishing.  Such  a  mdn  walks  safely ;  but  he  that 
studies  disguise,  apd  thus  perverts  his  way,  shall  be  known. 
His  refuge  of  concealment  shall  be  laid  open,  his  perverse  wind- 
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ings  shall  all  be  traoked,  howey^  crooked  he  may  make  them; 
all  his  dishonest  artifices  shall  be  brought  to  light.  .    -^ 

V.  16.  "  7^  rich  moTCn  wealth  is  hvi  strong  city ; 

'  But  the  destruction  cf  the  poor  is  their  poveri^^*. 

A  proverb  (and  the  same  may  often  be  said  ojf  other  passa- 
ges of  Scripture)  is  sometimes  without  meaning  until  ciroum- 
stances  have  fitted  us  for  a .  more  thorough  understanding  pf 
its  import.  A  man  needs  a  peculiar  schooliftg  to  appreciate  the 
bald  and  pointless  truism — as  it  might  at  first  seem — which 
constitutes  the  second  member  of  this  parallel.  In  such  a 
school,  however,  many  have  learned,  and  learned  indelibly, 
that  there  is  indeed  a  significance  in  the  declaration — The  de* 
Uruction  of  the  podr  is  their  poverty.  To  them  it  is  indeed 
neither  feeble  nor  pointless.  It  ccJls  up  most  vividly  the  dilBS- 
oulties,  the  perplexities,  the  soul-sinking  anxieties  and  embar* 
rassments  through '  which  poverty  itself  becomes  the  insur- 
mountable obstacle  tc  all  escape  from  poverty.  There  is  not, 
therefore,  much  need  of  any  attempt  to  amend  this  well-un- 
derstood aphorism;  and  yet  a  conjecture  may.be  ofiered  in 
regard  to  the  word  nnnn,  which,  if  correct,  will  give  niore  viv- 
idness to  the  second  member — ^in  itself,-^and  bring  out  with 
more  distinctness  the  contrast  it  must  have  been  intended  to 
make  with  the  first.  This  word,  although  signifying  destruction 
and  desolation  generally  (from  a  root  meaning  to  break\  to  break 
down)  J  is  also  very  naturally  employed  to  denote  the  object 
made  desolate.  Hence  it  is  used^ — just  as  we  use  our  word 
ruifi, — for  a  ruined  or  desolate  town,  broken  down,  without 
walls,  defenceless,  solitary.  Thus,  Ps.  89  :  41 :  Thou  hast  bro* 
ken  down  all  his  defences;  thou  hast  made  his  strong'-hold  a 
i^in — ^nnno.  So  also  Jeremiah  17  :  17 :  Be  not  as  a  desola- 
tion^  a  ruin  unto  me  ;  be  thou  my  refuge  (my  shelter,^  'ono,  id 
ad  quod  confugitur)^  in  the  day  of  evil.  The  wealth  of  the 
Tich  is  his  city  of  strength^  his  strong-hold;  the  poor  man,  in 
his  poverty,  is  as  a  town  broken  down  and  without  walls,  sub- 
ject to  aggression,  and  liable  to  be  trampled  upon  by  every  in- 
vader. 4'he  word  occurs  in  the  general  sense  of  destruction, 
or  desolation,  Prov.  21 :  16 ;  18:  11.  In  Prov.  10:  29,  ther6 
seems  to  be  something  of  the  same  metaphor  that  we  have  sup- 
posed to  exist  here.  ' 

-  V.  18.  An  example  of  one  predicate  belonging  to  both  mem- 
bers of  a  parallel^  although  expressed  only  in  the  second. 

^   V.  21.  «  The  lips  ofth6  righteous  feed  fHany ; 
.  But  fools  die  for  want  cf  wisdom. 

The  contrast  would  be  better  brought  out  by  rendering  the 
last  member — ^^  famine  of  soul. ^^ 
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V.  23.  "  Jt  is  as  tport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief  f 

But  a  man  of  understanding  hath  unsdomy 

The  comparison  between  the  two  members  (made  by  the 
conjunction  vau)  is  not  attended  to,  and,  as  a  cooisecjuenco,  the 
siBcond  meniber  is  reduced  aln^ost  to  a  bare  tautology.  "As 
mischief  is  tne  joy  of  the  fool,,  so  is  wisdom  (joy)  to  the  man  of 
understanding."  ,        . 

V.28.  "  The  hnpe  of  the  righteous  shall  be  gladness ;    ■ 
But  th^  expectation  of  the  toicked  shall  perish^* 

There  is  only  one  antithesis  here,  namiely,  that  in  the  predi- 
cate, unless  we  may  venture  the  supposition  of  an  intended  con- 
trast between  mpn  and  n  /mn.  These  words  seem  nearly  if  not 
quite  synonymous  ;  and  yet  a  dareful  examination  of  passages 
in  which  they  occur  will  show  a  difference.  Both  signify  hope^ 
but  in  different  aspects.  The  latter  would  seem  to  refer 
mainly  to  its  element  of  patience  (Ccofi^ov^),  the  other  to  its  ele- 
ment of  desire  (opefi^),— -jtist  as  bn\  seems  to  agree  with  M^vw, 
and  mp  with  ipiyu^  in  respect  tp  their  primary  senses.  The 
one  has  more  of  enduring  trust,  the  other  of  passionate  or. long* 
ing  expectation,— or  looking  forth.  The  former  sense  comes 
to  view  more  or  less,  in  all  the  passages  where  n^mn  occurs ; 
as  in  Trov.  13 :  18,  which  should  be  rendered  ^^ patience  drawn 
out,  or  too  severely  tried,  mdketh  the  heart  sick,^^ — Lam.  3 :  8, 
Ps.  39  :  6,  Prov.  11 :  7, /and  Job  41 :  1,  where  it  should  be 
translated  "  endurance,  fortitude^  or  courage  utterly  fiiils  at 
the  sight,  &c."  Prov.  11 :  7,  might  be  thought  an  exception 
to  this.  It  is  there  tendered  in  a  way  that  might  seem  to 
make  it  synonymous  with  mpl^  here..  But  in  that  passajge  it 
is  more  likely  that  D'JiK  is  the  plural  of  y^,  vires,  vobur^ 
liian  of  ;ix,  and  should  be  rendered,  the  strong,  or  strength, 
or  rather,  as  the  superlative  plural,  great  strength.  There  is, 
then,  an  antithetical  climcu^:  ^^  In  the  dedth  of  the  wicked  man 
hope  perishes,  yea,  the  patience,  the  endurance,  of  the  strong*^ , 
that  is — ^the  strongest  fortitude,  or  courage,  gives  way^\  Jn 
Psi  39  :  7,  both  roots  occur :  "  And  now,  Lord,  what  can  I  ex- 
pect,  ('n^ip)  or  desire  (from  these)?  my  patient  tpist  ('nbmn) 
is  inthee.^^ — ^Most  beautifully  and  faithfully  paraphrased  by 
W^tts,  / 

Now  I  forbid  my  carnal  hope, 
My  fond  desires  recall ; 
.   ^   '  I  give  my  mortal  interest  up, 

^nd  make  my  God  my  all.  '  '     ■    ^  j 

In  Ps.  40  :  1,  we  have  the  other  root,  which  does  not,  in  that 
place,  so  much  denote  patience  as  earnest  expectation  r  "/  earr 
nestly  looked  to  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard 
my  callingJ*^  It  may  mean  to  wait,  but  chiefly  in  the  aspect 
of  longing  desire  lot  deliverance,  although  without,  excluding 
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the  other  idea.  So  also  l^s.  130 :  5,  where  both  roots  occur : 
^^  J  looked  with  expectation  to  the  Lord;  my  soul  did  look ; 
and  for  his  promise  did  I  tbait,  or,  in  his  word  did  [  trust. ^^ 
The  distinction  here  is  riianifest.  The  longing  desire  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  patient  hope  of  resignation.  Otherwise  we  can- 
not satisfy  the  law  of  the  parallelism,  which  seems  tp  demand 
such  an  amplification  of  the  ided.  From  the  affinity  of  its  root 
to  ^7^  the  noun  n*7nin  would  seem  also  to  derive  a  i^ade  of 
sadness  whic)i  tloes  not  appear  in  the  other  word.  This,  how- 
ever,  is  consistent  with  the  truest  idea  of  serious  happiness, 
and  would  make  the,  contrast  still  more  marked.  '*  The  pa- 
tience  of  the  just  is  joy ;.  the  expectation  of  the  wicked 
man  perishes^  There  is  happiness  in  the  enduring  resigna- 
tion of  the  one ;  there  is  destruction  and  disappointment  for  the 
highest  hopes  and  most  passionate  desires  of  the  other. 

V.  29.  "  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength  to  the  wpright ; 

But  destructy:>n  shall  be  to  the  workers  of  iniquity ^ 

11^0  here  may  more  properly  be  rendered'  a  strong-hold, 
as  in  Prov.  18 :  10,  where  we  have  a  similar  phrase, — "  The 
name. of  the  Lord  is  a  sttong  tower, "^^  &c.  This  suggests  that 
there  may  be  also  here  the  same  metaphor  in  the  parallel  word 
nnno,  that  was  found,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  in  yerse  15th. 
"  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  as  a  strong-hold  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
but  as  a  ruin  or  desolation  to  the  workers  of  iniquity."  This 
would  require  that  the  subject  of  the  first  member  should  be 
regarded  as  common  to  both,  although  but  once  expressed. 
Such  a  construction  could  easily  be  defended  by  a  citation  of 
similar  examples.  The  main  objection  would  be  to  the  ap- 
parently, strange  comparison  of  the  way  of  the  Lord  to  a  deso- 
lation or  ruin.  It  might  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  like  it 
to  be  found  in  any.othet  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  to  which 
it  might  be  replied,  that  there  is  t9b  rea&on  why  Solomon,  may 
not  have  used  a  simile  that  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Psalms,  or 
Job,  or  the  Prophets.  But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
sense  that  would  be. conveyed.  Why  may  not  the  way  of  the 
Lord  be  termed  Ttnnn  as  well  as  Tijro?  not  in  itself  consid- 
ered in  either  case,  but  as  representing  the  different  aspects 
under  which  it  appears  to  these  two  classes  of  men.  To  the 
one,  the  derek  Jehovah,  or  way  of  the  Lord,  (the  Hebrew  ex- 
pression for  practical  religion)  appear9  as  their  only  hope,  their 
strong-hold,  "  into  which  the  righteous^  run."  To  the  other  it 
presents  a  vifew  just  the  reverse.  It  has  for  them  no  safety, 
no  defence,  no  rest.  It  is  as  a  dismantled  and  ruined  town, 
affording  no  seeurity,  and  suggesting  nought  but  images  full  of 
gloom  and  desolation.  There  is,  however,  a  good  land  clear 
antithesia  in  the  common  translation ;  and  its  rendering  of  the 
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first  member  wonld*  suggest  some  such  metaphor  as  implied  it. 
the  second,  even  to  a  reader  who  knew  nothing  of  the  usage 
of  the  Hebrew  word. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

V.  16.  **^A  grofiiout  Vfoman  )^etaineth  honor; 
And  strong  men  r^ain  riches,^* 

The  comparative  force  of  the  particle  vau  is  neglected  here ; 
and,  consequently,  the  proverb  seems  to  consist  of  two  mem- 
bers having  only  an  arbitrary  connectioo.  A  very  striking 
comparison  is  lost:  *' A  virtuous  woman  is  tenacious  of  her 
•honor,  even  a5  the  strong  holdfast  to  their  wealth."  That  is, 
her  honor  is  her  riches,  her  very  precious  treasure,  in  losing 
which  she  loses  herself,  yn  nvfH — ^the  noun  used  for  the  ad- 
jective-^:^ woman  of  grace — a  gracious  woman,— or.  rather 
a.mrtiwus  wbmait  in/  however,  when  thus  used,  has  respect 
rather  to  the  estimation  of  virtue,  its  outward  aspect  or  value 
in  procuring  favor,  in  other  wordsr,  its  rh  xakiv.  In  the  similar 
phrase  S^n  ncrK,  Prov.  31 :  10,  EuUi  ,3 :  11,  there  is  more 
properly  denoted  the  intrinsic  strength  of  virtuous  priticiple,  or 
c3  dya^ov.  Both  expressions  are  used  with  apparently  the' same 
meaning.  In  this  place,  t"  suits  best  with  ii3D,  and*  the 
general  comparison  intended.  This  is  also  strengthened  by  the 
use  of  the  word  o^ynp — the  strongs  the  violent,  the  terri- 
ble  one^-i-tho^  who  have  obtained  their  wealth  by  lives  of 
great  peril  and  hardship^ — ^like  the  old  buccaneers  or  X'»]i(rr^ps( 
of  Homer's*  times,  who  roamed  about— 

'^MX^i  4rap^^fi6vai  xoxov  dX^b'wKfniti  9^povrei;. 
Such  a  mode -of  acquiring  property  had  not,  in  ancient  times, 
the  same  stigma  that  is  now  attached  to  it.  The  law  of  na- 
tions seemed  to  legitimate  a  kind  of  freebototing  under  certain 
circumstances.  Conquest  became  acquisitio  /the  right  of  the 
sword,  by  a  sort  of  common-law  acquiescence,  became  the 
strongest  and  best  acknowledged  of  all  titles,  to  be  defended 
with  the  utmost  resolution  and  pertinacity.  Of  this  descrip* 
*  tion  were  the  expeditions  of  David  from  Ziklag  (1  Sam.. 27: 
10) ;  when  he  was  driven  fcwrth  by  Saul  and  compelled  to  sus- 
tain himself  and  his  adherents  in  the  border  cou$fUry  of  the 
Philistines,  ^^  to  the  south  of  Judah  and  against  the  south 
of  the  Jerahmeelites  and  against  the  south  of  the  Kenites." 
Those,  however,^  with  whom  he  carried  on  thiar  private  war 
were,  almost  constantly,  the  public  eneniies  of  his  native  land. 
We  have  dwelt  upon  the  word,  because  the  courage  alid 
resolution  witJi  which  such  men  would  defend  their  conquered 
booty  is  the  main  eleiiient  in  th6  comparison.  In  its  strongest 
primary  sense,  the  word  denotes  men  of  .the  most  desperate 
,^  pdyss.  IX.  255.  "^Periling  their  lives  in  bringing  evil  upon  others. 
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valor  engaged  in  the.  most  perilous  enterprises.  As  in  Isaiah 
.25 :  4,  **  When  the  Wast  of  the  terrible  ones  is  as  a  storm 
against  the  wall."  The  idea  on  which  the  .comparison  is 
founded  appears  prominently  Isa.  49  :  24,  ^*  Shall  ^he  prey  be 
taken  from  the  mighty?  yea,  even  the  prey  t>i  the  terrible  ones 
shall  bo  released."  Compare  also  Jerem.  15  :  21  ;  Job  6  :  23. 
V.  17.'"  The  mercjfvl  man  doetk  good  to  his  own  souV; 

But  he  that  is  cruel  trmbleth  his  own  Jlesh.^*'  » 

As  a  translation,  this  perhaps  ^-could  not  be  much  improved. 
Any  attempt  to  do  so  would  run  more  or  less  into  a  paraphrase. 
There  is,  however,  a  contrast  in  the  woyds  Sdj  and  "^3j?  which 
deservetj  a  brief  consideration,  although  the  main  antithesis 
is  in  the  terms  for  soul  and  'Jlesh.  Sj?:i  has  three  principal 
modifications  of  its  primary  idea.  It  m6ans,  1,  to  ^  good  to, 
or  to  treat  kindly ;  2,  to  wean  as  a  child  ;  3,  to  ripen  as  fruit. 
It  njay  be  regarded  as  selected  here  with  some  reference  tp  all 
these  modifications,  or  rather  to  be  taken  in  that  primary  sense 
of  nourishing^  cherishing^  or  nursing  which  includes  them  all. 
Compare  the  use  of  the  Word,  Ps.  131 :  2,  "  Surely  L  have  com- 
posed and  quieted  myself,"  &o.  The  beauty  of  the  passage  is 
very  much  marred  there  by  the  tame  rendering,**  5e//,"  although 
proper  in  many  cases  where  nephe^sh  is  used.  Rather  **  I  have 
oomposed  and  quieted  my  soul  as  a  child  weaned  of  its  mother; 
even  as  a  weaned  child  my  souK"  What  can  more  beautifully 
express  the  Ai*5Ai«g*of  every  uprising  emotion  of  pride,  the  lull- 
ing of  every  angry  and  malevolent  passion  ?  See  also  Isa.  11 : 
8 ;  38  :  9.  The  use  of  the  word  occasionally  ifi  malam partem^ 
is  derived  from  the  general  idea  of  recompensing  or  doing 
something  to  one  in  return,  which,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case 
with  other  tertns,  passes  in  tjie  course  of  time  to  the  opposite 
sense.  It  is  at  first  by  a  species  of  irony,  that  afterwards  be- 
comes established  in  sober  speech,  and  is  a  mode  of  derivation, 
to  be  met  with  in  all,  languages — as,  to  pay  a  debtj  ox  do  one  a 
deserved  ^wrw,  comes  in  time  to,  be  a  legitimate  phrase  for  re- 
taliating c^n  injury.  Taking,  however,  the  good  senses  of  the 
word,  we  may  say,  that  they  all  seem  to  combine  to  make  a 
most  agreeable  picture,  and  a  most  striking  contrast.  The 
man  of  kindly  deeds  does  good  to  his  own  soul.  He  nurses  it 
in  goodness ;  he  weans  it  from  evil.  Through  the  cherishing 
of  tenevolent  feelings,  and  the  practice  of  correspofnding  ac- 
tions, he  renders  it  still  more  gentle  and  benevolent.  It  grows 
by  that,  on  which  it  feeds.  The  exercise  of  the  good  fiffeetions 
delivers  it  also  from  the  power  of  eVil  passionsr-ieeps  it  com^ 
posed,  quiet;. like  a  weaned  child.  And  so,  too,  does  such  a 
course  produce  effects  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  third 
modification  of  this,  primary  idea.     It  renders  the  soul  soft. 
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mellow  J  ripe,  nob.  in  the  exuberance  of  all  kind  and  tender 
emotions.  Whilst  this  is  the  result  on  the  one  hand,  the  effect 
of  the  opposite  state  andi  temper  is  not  only  to  ruin  the  soul, 
to  breed  ^n  it  spiritual  death,  but  also  to  lea,vo.  its  very  marks 
in  the  sympathizing  body,  nrox,  the  fierce  and  cruel  indulger 
of  evil  passions  (for  the  wotd  has  a, .wonderful  uniformity  in 
all  passages  where  it  occurs),  troubles  his  own  flesh.  It  not 
only  takes  away  the  enjoyment  of  the  soul  per  se,  but  also  all 
satisfaction  in  those  pleasures  which  might  rationally  be  de- 
rived through  the  bedy.  Nay,  more — ^it  not  unfrequ^ntly  de- 
ranges the  carnal  constitution,  and  brings  disorder  and  disease 
into*  the  very  fledi  itself. 

•  V.  19.  ""^  rigfUeousness  tcndeth  to  life;. 

So  he  that  pursuelk  etil  pursueth  it  tq,  liis  deaths 

There  is  gre^t  variety  in  the  manner  in  which  this  Wea  is  set 
forth  in  thfe  Proverbs.  Without  commenting  particularly  on 
this  passage,  which  calls  for  no  critical  exegesis,  we  will  sim- 
ply present  a  liumber  of  others  in  connection  with  it,  all  tnarked 
by  a  similar  use  of  the  terms  death  and  life. 

Ch.  14 :  12.  *^  There  i8  a  way  which  scemeth  right  onto  a  man,  bat  the  end 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  deaths  *        ^ 

V.  St.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life^  to  depart  from  the  snares 
ofrfefli/i,"  .     .  ■  ' 

Ch.  8  :  35.  ^  Whoso  findeth  me  (wisdom)  findeth  hfe^  and  ehall  obtain  favor 
of  the  Lord.  He  that  sinneth  against. me  does  violent  hurt  to  his  own  soul;, 
all  they  that  hate  me  love  deaih,^^ 

15 :  24.  "  The  way  of  life  is  o^ore  to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  Hadfis 
beneath:' 
.    15:31*."  flje  ear  that  heareth  the  reproof  otltfe  abideth  apion^  the  wise." 

15 :  4.  ^*  A  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life,  but  perverseness  therein  is  a 
death  (">3Bf,  fractio,  corruption  5ia^dop&,  ititeritus)  in  the  fjnrii:\ 

16 :  22.  "  Understanding  is  a  well-spring  of  it/e  urito  him  that  hath  }V*  Com- 
pare our  Saviour's ,"  well  of  water  springing  up  to  everlasting  if/Jf." 

la:  23.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  life.'' 

21 :  16.  ^*  The  man  that  wanderetK  out  of  the  way  of  understandingj  shall  re- 
main in  the  congfegatidn  of  the  dead:' 

21:  21.  "He  that  followcth  after  riffhteousnesa  and  mercy,  findeth  l^e, 
righteousnessj  and  honor."  Compare  Paul,  Rom.  2 :  7,  •*  To  them  who  seek  for 
'glory,  and  honor,  and  immortalitv-.-e/gmani/e.*'- 

22 :  4.  "  By  humility  and  the  fear*  of  the  Lord,  are, riches,  honor,  and  life:' 

Ch.  3  i  22.  "  So  shall  they  be  life  unto  thy  soul,  and  grac^  ujito  thy  n^ck." 

4:13.  "Take  fast  hold  of  instructron  ;  let  her  npt  go  ;  for  she  is  thy  life:' 

14:  12.  "There  is  a  way  which  sqemeth  right  unto  a  man,  bin' the  end 
thereof  are  the  ways  of  (fefl//i."  . 

4  :  23.  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence ;  for  dut  of  it  are  the  i.«jsues  of  life:* 

5:  5.  "Her  feet  go  down  to  death;  her  steps  take  hold  on  helL" 

G:  23^  "For  the  commandment  is  a  lamp;  and  the  law  is  light;  and  the 
reproofs  of  instruction  are  the  way  of  life:* 

Other  passages  of  the  same  kind  could  bQ  brought  from  the 
Proverbs,  and  m«tny  similar  ones  from  qthcr  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  questions  come  up  :  Are  they  ^11  to  be  taken 
in  the  sense  of  natural  life  .and  death  ?    Is  tbe  one  term  figum- 
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tive  merely  of  temporal  proi^rity,  and  the  other  of  temporal 
adversity?  Is  the  death  the  penal  death- of  human  law?  Is 
it  the  natural  effect  of  sin  in  producing  disease  and  consequent 
dissolution  ?  Is  the  life  a  prolongation  merely  of  days  upon 
the  earth,  as  the  reward,  or  rsither  consequence,  of  obedience? 
Do  the  terms  contain  allusion  to  the  eternal  life  beyond  the 
grave,  scoured  by  covenant  to^  the  righteous  seed,  and  to  the 
eternal  death  of  the  legal  penalty?  Or  lastly,  is^ there  any 
reference  to  the  idea  of  a  moral  ot  spiritual  life  and  death, 
regarded  as  bejng  in  the  soul,  even  in  the  present  stat-e  of  being, 
and  containing  ttie  seeds  of  an  eternal  development  in.aCn- 
other  and  eternal  existence-^the  one  ever  tending  upward,  the 
other  downward ;  the  one  presenting  the  idea  of  our  drawing 
nigher  and  nigher  unto  God,  the  other  of  a  way  ever  departing 
farther  and  farther  from  him ;  the  one  (whether  figuratively  or 
not)  leading  to  heaven  above  (see  Prov.  15  :  24)^,  the  other  to 
hell,  or  hades,  or  the  *' congregation  of  those  that  retnain 
among  the*  dead  ie/ieaM  ?"  Prov.  21 :  16.  If  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  w^y  of  what  may  be  styled  the  more  evangelical 
answers  to  these  questions,  there  are  other,  and,  we  think, 
much  greater  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  those  that  would  give 
them  merely  a  temporal  and  earthly  aspect.  We  have  grouped 
together  these  passages,  in  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
senting at  a  glance  their  distinguishing  features.  Let  any  one 
read  them  carefully  over,  with  others  that  might  be  taken 
from  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  and  then  consult  tile  impres- 
sions of  his  oMTh  soul  in  answering  the  question, — whether 
there  is  not  that  in  the  style  and  language'  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced unmeaning  or  extravagant  if  we  adopt  only  the  lowest 
and  most  temporal  interpretation.  If  figurative, — figurative, 
we  ask,  of  what  ?  What  is  the  reality  back  of  <the  figure  ? 
What  is  there  in  the;  soul  to  which  these  terms,  thus  drawn 
from  the  bodily  life  and  death,  express  a  resemblance  so  near, 
a  parallelism  so  perfect  ? — if,  indeed,  they  ar.e  so  drawn,  and 
are  not  equally  primary  and  literal  when  applied  directly  to 
the  Spirit.  But  the  subject  demands  a  most  thorough  investi- 
gation by  itself.  We  can  ^nly  allude  to  it  here,  and  do  so, 
because  the  terms  so  often  occur  in  any  critical  examination  of 
this  book  of  Proverbs. 

CHAPTER   XII. 

V.  10..  **^  righteous  mdn  regttrdeth  the  life  of  his  beast ; 
But  the  tender  mercies  cf  the  wicked  are  cruets' 

The  latter  member  of  this  proverb  has  passed  into  very  com- 
mon use  ;  and  yet  wo  may  doubt  the  propriety  of  its  more  gen- 
eral appUcatione.  In  itself  it  would  seem  a  direct  oontradio-r 
tion ;  and  could  only  be  supposed  to  have  point  and  foroe  by 
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beiBg  taken  ironioally  or  oomparatively.  The  tender  mercies 
of  the  wicked  would  thus  be  an  oxymoron^  as  the  critics  call 
it,  an  ironical  phrase  for  their  cruel  di^^positions:  Or  yre  might 
say  tl^eir  best .  afFeotioiis,  even  in  their  best  moods,  are  com- 
paratively  harsh ;  they  have  ever  a  tinge  of  malevolence.  The 
proverb,  as  it  stands,  finds  also  a  good  application  to  much  of 
that  abstraet,  inflating,  philanthropy  which  is  not  unfrequently 

f>rofes8ed  by  very  bad  men.  Som^  of  the  most  ferocious  revo- 
utiohista,  whose  subsequent  power  has  been  distinguished  by 
a  revolting  inhumanity,  commenced  their  career  of  blood  as 
flaming  philanthropists.  Robespierre  is  known. to  have  been  a 
waym  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  as  un- 
suited  to  the  benign  spirit  of  his. merciful  age.  .  The  tender 
mercies  pf  such  men  are  indeed  cruel. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  proverb  has  been  mistranslated. 
The  word  D'om,  though  generally  taken  vfor  the  kindly  ^Sqc^ 
tions,  m^iy  denote  any  vmrm  and  strong  feeling  of  the  soul. 
Its  well-known  primary  sense  is  (firXoT^^a^  the  bowds.  Hence  the  * 
phrase,  V  bowels  of  compassion,'*^  The  Greeks  use  their  term  in 
the  same  way,  not  only  for  the  tender  emotions,  but  also  for 
any  strong  or  burning  aflection ;  as-  for  violent  anger,  Aristoph. 
Ran.  844. 

Compare  also  Ran.  IOO6.  It  also  expresses  anxiety ;  and  is 
sometimes  employed  for  the  disposition  generally,  as  in  Eurip. 
Med.  230.  Hence  it  may  b©  rendered  here  literally — The 
bowels  of  ihe  wicked  are  cruel ;  they  are  the  seat  of  the  burn^ 
ing,  malevolent  passions ;  their  inmost  soul  is  inhumanity  and 
wratl^ ;  just  as  the  jsimilar  word  ^y  (viscera^  cor.  animus)  is 
to  be  taken;  Ps.  5:  10,  ^^  Their  inward  pfirts  are  mischief ; 
their  tluroat  is  an  opened  sepulchre.'' 

V.  23.  •*  The  prudent  man  eoncealeih  knowledge ; 

Hut  lhefo6r$  heart  frocMmeth  abroad  his/oUy.^ 

A  beautiful  example  of  ^  triple  antithe8i3.    / 

V,  26.  "  The  righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his  neighbor; 
But  t1*e  way. of  ih^  wicked  seductih.themP 

On©'  might  almost  conclude,  d  priori^  that  there  is  some  de- 
fect about  this  trai^slation.  Thete  seems  little  or  no  meaning 
in  the  first  member,  and  a  want  of  all  antithetical  connection 
between  it  and  the  second.  The  difficult  word  is  "^tw  The 
translators  have  regarded  it  as  being  from  the  root  vi%  which 
in  Niphkl  means  to  remairjL^  to  survive,  and  hence,  to  ^xcel. 
Such  also  is  the  view  of  Martin  Geier  in  his  commentary  on 
the  passage.  The^Latin  version  of  Tremellius  gives  the  same 
sense.  The  Septuagint,  as.  is  usually,  the  c^ase  in  difficult 
passages  in  the  Proverbs,  is  a  loose  paraphrase,  having  little  or 
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no  meaning,  and  ramblipg  almost  out  of  sight  of  tiie  Hebrew 
text.  We  have,  however,  the  authority  of  O-esenius  for  regard- 
ing.the  word  as  the  future  Hiphil  of  iin,  arcmze,  ifivestigare ; 
henoe,  in  Hiphil  to  show  the  way^  or  act  as.  a  guide  in  oonduot- 
ing.  others.  The  Kal  form  occurs  in  a  number  of  places.  In 
Eooles.  7  :'25,  it  is  in  eoilneotion  with  \ffp2,  Jo  seekf  to  search 
diUgently^  and  may  be  rendered  to  explore.  So  also  Ecoies. 
1 :  13.  It  is  the  word  that  is  used  of  the  explorations  of  the 
spies  who  were  sent  out  to  examine  the  promised. land,  and  to 
whom  there  may  have  been  some  reference  here.  The  rebel- 
lious Israelites  lost  their  way  •  for  nea^rly  forty  years,  whilst 
Joshua,  one  of  the  faithful  scouts,  guided  the'  people  at  last  to 
Canaan.  Thus  the  historical  fact  may  have  passed  into  a  prov- 
erb, or  rather,  become  the  ground  of  the  proverb.  "  The  way 
of  the  wicked  seduceth  ^Aem,"  rather  catises  them  to  err,  or, 
more  correctly  still ,  takes  them  out  of  the  right  road .  Compare 
Prov.  10 :  17,  and  the  remarks  above.  There  isy  then,  a  good 
and  clear  sense  to  each  member,  and  a  fine  contrast.  The 
righteous  man  not  only  keeps  himself  in  the  way,  but  explores 
the  right  path  for  others  ;  even  as  Caleb  and  Joshua  explored  the 
promised  lland.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  course  of  the  wicked 
and  rebellious  is  ever  leading  them  farther  and  father  astray. 
There  is  one  other  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  Hiphil, 
and  that  is  the  disputed  passage  2  Sam.  33,  where  we  have 
i*T,  which  is  supposed  to  be  for  Ti' — patah  with  dagesh  gup- 
posed  to  be  equivalent  .'to  quamets.  The  great  Argument  for 
this  is^  the  exigency  of  the  placej  Xhe  derivation  from  v^i  failing 
to  give  any  suitable  sense.  The  meaning,  then,  becomes  the- 
same  as  in  ^his  passage.  He  guides  the  upright  in  the  way^ 
and  both  places  mutually  confirm  each  other. 
V.  28.  **  In  the  ic(iy  ofrighteousness  is  life; 

And  in  the  pathway  thereof  there  ii  no  ieoZ/t." 

There  are  some  strong  objections  to  this  rendering,  even  though 
all  efforts  should  fail  in  bringing  out  a  better.  It  presents  tite 
appearance  of  the  baldest  of  tautologies:  The  second  member 
eems  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  in  an  enfeebled  negative 
form ;  for  if  there  is  a  negative,  it  has  not,  when  tiius  tak^n 
separately,  any  such  emphasis  as  would  result  in  English 
from  rendering  no  instead  of  not.  But  the  main  critical  objec- 
tion isf  to  the  view  taken  of  the  word  hn.  This  is,  universally 
in  Hebrew  the  subjective  negative, used  before  the  future  and 
imperative  when  expressive  of  a  prohibitory  or  deprecatory 
sense.  It  ccn-ifesponds  to. the  Greek /i.^,  and;  like  it,  is  some- 
times  used  >vhen  the  subjective  is  implied  or  concealed  under 
what  is  apparently  a  denying  assertion.  It  may  also,  like  f*^, 
imply  a  sort  of  caution  or  direction,  by  the  ^id  of  some  govern-  . 
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ing  word  understood ;  as  the  Greek  particle  in  Horn.  Odyss.  t. 
415,  where  ^^  is  equivalent  to  ^siJcw  fi^.  I  fear  ^  lest,  &o.  So, 
too,  the  helping  word  itself  may  be  taken  negatively,  as  though 
equivalent  to  f^^  6sky\^  fi^;  or  in  Latin,  ne  metiias.  ,, There  is, 
however,  no  case  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  '7K  used 
objectively  in  a  direct  negative  assertion  incapable  of  being 
resolved  into,  a  subjective  sense,  unless  it  fcje  the  passage,  Prov. 
30:  31  (oip  ^«),  which  is  so  utterly  uncertain  in  its  mean- 
ing  as  to  be  worth  nothing  by  way  of  authority.  If  'w  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  separate  negative  particle,  the  view  above 
mentioned  furnishes  the  best  translation  of  which  it  is  capable. 
*'  And  as  for  the  vmy  of  its  path  (ne  metuas)  have  no  fear  of 
its  being  death,  or  of  there  being  death  in  it.^^ 

This,  however,  at  best,  seems  unusual  and  far-fetched.  But 
why  should  the  Masoretic  punctuation  be  i^egarded  as  absolutely 
conclusive,  or  entitled  to  any  higher  consideration  than  what 
it  justly  has  ^s  one  of  the  oldest,  and  the  most  careful  of  ver- 
sions? It  is  not  a  part  of  the  teoct,  strictly,  altiiough  of  the 
greatest  authority  in  ascertaining  what  the  text  is.  If  we 
read  Sk  j(br  S«,  and  keep  in  mind  the  true  force,  of  na^nj,  there 
comes  forth  a  Tendering  which  has  strong  claims  upon  our  at- 
tention. There  is  said  to  be  a  Hebrew  Codex*  in  which  this 
reading'  occurs ;  and  the  Chaldee  rendering  could  only  have 
ooHie  from  such  a  punctuation ;  which  the  LXX.  have  also  fol- 
lowed, although  in  a  very  paraphrastic  manner — hSot  $i  fjivticixa- 
xwv  hg  ^ava^-ov.  Such  a  view  is  helped  by  a  consideration  of  the 
true  and  most  common  import  of  yny  In  distinction  from 
rm,  a  wapj  course^  or  journey y  generally  (as  D'D'  mrr^w,  Ps. 
8 :  9,  Ft<c  mariufriy  ^pa  xix*u^,  the  ways  of  the  sea),  it 
means  a  beaten  path,  siwell^rodden  path,  the  broad,  well-trav- 
.  eled,  and  well-known  road.  It  may  be  made  from  the  unused 
root  3na,  whose  supposed  prinlary  sense,  cqlcandi  proculcemdi, 
G-esenius  regards  as  being  an  imitation  of  the  sound,  like  tabj 
tap — with  which  compare  the  Q-reek  ^f^i^^  and  our  stafnpy  stub, 
&c. '  This,  in  ooimeotion  with  the  other  view,  brings  out  a 
clear  and  impressive  contrast :  **  /«  the  f/>ay  of  righteous- 
ness  is  life;  the  course  of  the  worn  and  traveled  road  is  to 
death .'^^  Compare  the  Xsi^i  5%  of  Hesiod,  Works  and  Days^ 
2i65, — ^and  especially  our  Saviour's  metaphor.  Mat.  7:  13: 
^^  Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  destruction,  and  many 
there  be  that  go  in  thereat,^^ 

Another  view  may  regard  S«  as  actually  joined  to  what 

follows,  so  as  to  make  one    word  mnSx,  al-mdveth,  forming 

such   a   compound  as  nioSv,   tzal^fnaveth,   or  like  the  very 

'  Codex  Hebrsas  in  forma  quarts  'Venetiis  editua  A.  C.  15. 18,  ifi  ctijuf 

margine  pro  a2,  nota  Masoretica  ponitnr  el  ifttrt.  Geier.  63 jk' 

THIBD  SSlUXSy  VOU  VI./  KO.   11.  11 
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doubtful  word  DipSn,  Prov.  30  :  31.  The  effect  of  this,  it  will 
be  seen,  would  be  to  give  point  and  strength  to  the  assertion, 
and  to  make^  moreover,  an  amplificaticm  of  the  first  member, 
instead  of  a  falling  off,  as  is  felt  to  be  the  case  in  our  common 
version.  The  word  thus  assumes  b.  positive  form,  and  with  it 
a  positive  force,  although  coming  from  a  negative  in  composi- 
tion, like  the  Grreek  cWavotfia  and  our  word  im-mortality.  Such 
t^ms,  especially  in  Greek  and  Latin,  have  far  more'  power 
and  n^eaning  than  the  mere  negative  idea  resulting  from  the 
uncoi;npounded  separate  parts.  The  Grreek  ^x?^^^>  for  example, 
--^unprofitable^  the  unprofitable  servant, — means  much  more 
than  would  be  expressea  by  ou  or  fiij  XP^^'I"^-  See  Clark  ^s  note 
on  the  word,  Iliad,  IT.  269.  There,  as  applied  to  Thersites,  it 
denotes  the  lowest  degree  of  vileness.  Our  Saviour  also  uses 
it  to  express  an  extreme  degree  of  depravity^  Mat.  25 :  30 ; 
Luke  17 :  1,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  unprofitable  servant. 
We  have  the  same  thing  in  the  Hebrew,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
word  S;;^S3  and  the  phrase,  men  of  Belial^  which,  although 
its  uncompounded  parts  would  seem  simply  to  denote  one  who 
does  not  ptofit,  expresses,  nevertheless,  the  strongest  idea  of 
wickedness  that  can  be  represented  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  the  composition.  Like  the  union  of  cer- 
tain chemical  substances^  it  seems  to  produce  a  new  combina- 
tion, a  new  and  mof  e  intense  idea,  distinct  from  the  parts,  and 
far  exceeding  the  sum  of  their  mere  aggregate  power.  So  also 
in  the  Latin^*— such  words  aainimiciiSj'immitis,  improbuSy  infe- 
tiXy  impius J  •mehn  far  mojre  than  nonramicus,  non^mitiSy  no9^ 
felixy  non-piusy  &c.  ^  Th^  same  principle  is  also  found  appli- 
cable to  negative  compounds  carrying  a  good  sense,  such  as  in" 
nocenSy  inculpattiSy  &c.  They  have  a  stronger  sense  than  non^ 
nocenSf  or  non^culpatusy  as  also  our  woi4  blameless  means 
much  more  than  not  blamed.  And  so,  too,  the  Latin  immor- 
taliSy  aijid  our  imm^yrtality  y'hAye^  a  depth  and  largeness  .of 
meaning  altogether  transcending  that  of  the  mere  separate  neg- 
ative phrases— such  as  non-morsy  oi  not-death.  In  this  view 
the  proverb  becomes  a  climax,  or  amplifying  parallelism.  The 
second  part,  by  this  peculiarity  of  expression,  rises  above  the 
first — '*  In  the  way  of  the  righteous  there  is  /«/e,— r-its  course  is 
the  pathway  to  m-worteZtYy "— even  that  ^^  eternal  life*^ 
(or  cWavatfia)  which  know9  no  deathy — ^that  everlasting  health 
((i^^avifia)  which  knows  no  disorganization, — ^that  never-failing 
and  never-forfeited  inheritance  which  Peter  describes  by  neg- 
atives of  similar  intensity,  as  A^eAPTO-?,  AMIANTO^,  AMA- 
FA^TOS-^in^corruptibley  un-4efilabley  un^cayingy — ^Preserv- 
ed in  the  heavens  for  those  who  ate  kept  by  tbe  power  of  God 
through  faith  unto  salvation." 
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CHAPTER    Xm. 

V.  8.  •*  TAf  ransom  qf  a  marCs  life  are  his  riches ; 
But  the  poor  heareth  not  rebuke.** 

The  oonnection  between  the  two  members  (which  is  not  ob- 
▼iojas  at  first  view)  will  be  seen 'by  looking  closely  at  the  first, 
roj  nao  may  refer  to  the  power  of  Wealth  i^  aelivering  its 
possessor  from  almost  every  species  of  worldly  difficulty ;  but 
by  taking  it  with  special  reference  to  judicial  proceedings,  we 
discover  the  antithesis  at  once.  Riches  may  buy  a  man  off  from 
justice  ;  they  have  often  done  30 ;  but  they  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly^  too,  the  cause,  dr  occasion,  of  drawing  down  accusations 
against  him  as  the  very  ground  of  exactions  for  his  deliver- 
ance. This  lyas  peculiarly  the  case :  in  the  extremes  of  de- 
mocracy ani  despotism.  In  the  one,  the  rich  man's  wealth 
was  a  continual  temptation  to  the  tyrant,  in  the  other  an  pb- 
ject  of  jealousy  to  the  mob  j— or  rather  to  the  demagogues  who 
ruled  the  mob.  Of  this  Lucian  gives  us  a  lively,  though  not 
overdratvn  picture,  in  his  dialogue  entitled  **  Somnium  seu  Gal- 
luSj'*^  194  Lip.  If  such  a  view  be  correct,  the  latter  clause  of 
the  proverb  Airnishes  an  of&et  to  the  first.  It  is  a  contrast  of 
reciprocal  advantages.  The  rich  man's  wealth  buys  him  off 
from  condemnation  ;  tiie  poor  man's  insignifiance  is  his  securi- 
ty against  assault.  nvJ  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  accusal 
Hon  J  charge^  increpatio^  xarvfy^fy^,  "But  you,"  says  Lucian 
in  the  sketch  referred  to,  "  have  no  apprehensions  from  rob* 
bers ;  you  have  no  reckonings  with  wicked  and  unfaithful 
stewards ;  you  have  no  fear  of  the  informer,"— which  seems  to 
be  just  about  what  is  intended,  in  tlie  second  member  of  this 
proverb.  Baronius  says  thut  the  early  Christians  used  this 
proverb  by  way  of  defence  of  their  conduct,  when,  in  persecu- 
ti(^,  they  appeased  the  rage  of  their  adversaries  with  presents. 

V.  19.  **  The  desire  accomplislied  is  sweet  to  the  soul; 

BuLif  is  an  abomination  to  fools  to  depart  from  cpi7." 

"  The  desire  "  of  the  good  would  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the 
aversion  of  the  bad ;  and  y^t  there  is  nothing  but  very  general 
and  vague  inference  iio  show  whose  desire  it  is,  or  of  what. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  antithesis.  The 
subject  and  predicate  in  the  two^members,  respectively,  stand 
in  an,  inverse  order.  There  is  but  little  contrast  in  the  whole 
thought,  although  there  is  something  of  euphonic  resemblance 
in  the  commencing  words,  nwnand  n^jnn,  with  which  compare 
nixn,  Ps.  119  :  20.  On  the  whole,  the  proverb,  thus  translated, 
lacks  that  point  and  neatness  which  would  seem  to  be  an  essen- 
tial quality  of  this  kind  of  writing. 

m«n  may  signify,  in  general,  any  strong  desire,  or  longing, 
either  good  or  bad.  But  a  close  examination  of  passages  wim 
a  concordance,  would  show  that  it  is  most  commonly  used, 
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either  in  malam  partem^  for  some  ^yrong  object;  or  if  not  bad 
in  itself^  that  it  gets  that  aspect  frequently,  in  consequence  of 
its  inordinate  exercise.  It  is  most  naturally  to  be  taken  in 
one  of  these  ways  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  de- 
termine it  to  a  good  sense.  It  is  generally  sensual  (concupis^ 
centia),  to  say  the  least.  Taking  this  view,  we  get  a  clear 
antithesis  and  an  instructive  sense,  if  we  can  only  accommo- 
date n^ni  to  it.  This  word,  as  the  Niphal  of  the  substantive 
verb,  does  not  so  much  denote  here  what  is  accomplished^  in 
the  sense  of  factum,  as  what  is  simply  and  absolutely  past — - 
prcBteritum.  Hence  it  gets  what  might  seem  to  be  its  unfa- 
vorable* sense,  and  which  some  graminarians  and  lexicogra- 
phers have  regarded  as  differing  so  widely  from  the  common 
signification,  as  to  denote  a  different  root  to  which  they  have 
given  the  senses  fractus^  or  debilitatus  est.  As  in  Daniel  2 :  1, 
where  it  may  be  rendered — not  ^^his  sleep  brake  from  Am,*' 
as  our  translation  has  it,  or  was  broken^  but,  his  sleep  was 
gone — it  was  all  over  for  that  night — ^he  could  sleep  no  more. 
Hence  also,  in, Dan.  8 :  27,  it  is  joined  with  *n''7n3  (/  was  stck)j 
and  may  be  rendered,  confectus  eram,  or,  to  use  a  common 
expression^— t^  was  all  over  with  him — ^he  was  spent,  ex- 
hausted, gone.  There  is  a  very  striking  example  of  this  use 
of  the  passive  of  the  substantive  verb  to  denote  the  absolute 
past,  Ezek.  21 :  12— nn^nai  nxD  n^n,  "  Lo  it  is  comings  and 
gone,  saith  the  Lord."  In  the  prophetic  vision,  it  is  regarded 
already  aS  among  the  things  that  were — 

Fuimu$Troea,fuU  Qium,  et  IngeDS  . 
Gloria  Teticronitn — 

compare  also  Ezek.  39 ;  8. 

Giving  tjie  wotd  here  this  sense  of  absolute  pastness,  or 
prseterition,  and  taking  m&?n  in  malam  partem,  or  in  the  sense 
of  concupiscence  or  ihordinate  desire,  we  have  a  clear  and  sig- 
nificant rendering— one  that  commends  itself,  we  think,  to 
critical  attention.  The  desire  when  past,  that  is,  the  tempta- 
tion successfully  resisted,  the  inordinate  appetite  conquered 
and  numbered  among  things  that  vjer^,  is  pleasant,  very 
pleasant  to  the  soul.  Every  man's  own  experimental  philos- 
ophy may  teach  him  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  and  every  man 
may  have  the  pleasure  if  hp  wills  it.  There  is  no  feeling 
more  delightful  than  that  which  succeeds  duch  a  victory,  es- 
pecially if  connected  with  a  triumph  over  some  malevolent  as 
well  as  sensual  passion,  or  coming  after  some  act  of  resolute 
self-denial.  It  is  not  simply  a  feeling  of  release,  but  of  abso- 
lute freedom.  It  is  a  consciousness  of  gi;owth,  of  enlargement, 
of  inofeased  and  increasing  spiritual  strength,  of  progress  in 
tiie  true  dpsri} — the  true  and  absolute  good.     It  may  be  on  this 

count  that  our  SaviOur  so  commends  and  enjoins  it,  namely : 
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as  a  good  per  se,  irrespective  of  any  Epicurean  or  utilitarian 
value  it  may  have  as  the  means  of  averting  a  greater  pain,  or 
securing  the  unhindered  enjoyment  of  some  stronger  "pas- 
sioixal  attraction  "  than  it  yields.  Christ's  teachings  on  this 
subject  must  certainly  have  been  something  more  than  that 
nicely  calculating  maxim  of  the  sensual  philosophy — ^hac  usu- 
rum  compensatione  sapient^m,  ut  voluptatem  fugiat,  si  ea  ma* 
jorem  dolorem  efFectura  sit,  et  dolorem  suscipiat,  majorem  effi- 
cientem  voluptatem/ 

Epipurus  and  his  school  maintained  that  there  was  happi- 
ness  in  the  recollection  of  sensual  pleasures  that  were  past. 
Q.uocir6a  gaudere  (inquit)  tamdiu,  dum  praesentem  sentiat 
voluptatem — ^prospicere*  quoque  venientem,  nee  prceteritam 
prseterfluere  sinere  :  ita  perpetuas  et  cont^xtds  voluptates  in 
sapiente  fore  semper,  cum  expectatio  speratarum  voluptatum 
perceptarum  memortce  jungeretur.  Cicero,'  however,  without 
any  ceremony,  charges  him,  and  justly,  too,  vrith  giving  the 
lie  to  the  plainest  assertions  of  our  common  human  nature. 
Pleasure  coming  (nio,  as  the  word  should  be  translated,  Prov. 
13 :  13)  is  pleasant^  and  this  is  the  only  state  in  which  it 
maintains  itself  unchanged  and  unalloyed.  Pleasure  enjoying, 
if  we  may  use  the  word,  or  in  the  act  of  being  enjoyed,  begins 
already  to  die ;  it  e^^pirels  with  gratification ;  it  passes  its  max- 
imum point  tte  very  moment  fruition  commences,  and  then  is 
Suicidal,  or  self-destructive,  as  Plato  shows  in  the  G-orgias ; 
where ,  he  proves  that  on  this  account  it  cannot  be  •  the  good. 
This  is  the  law  of  sensual  enjoyment.  Much  less  can  it  exist 
in  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  it  leaves  satiety  and  weariness, 
and  o^n  remorse,  as  a  sting  behind  it  when  it  is  **  accom- 
plished ;"  as  every  sensualist's  experience  would  folly  testify. 
But  the  desire  past — ^the  temptation  resisted — ^the  warfare  over 
— 4lie  victory  won — ^the  soul  is  filled  with  a  happine»^,  not 
merely  superior  to  sensual  pleasure,  and  of  a  higher  degree  of 
purity,  but  Altogether  of  a  different  nature.  It  is  that  calm 
and  solid  bliss  that  nx>  word  oould  have  so  well  iexpres^d  as 
the  Hebrew  3-);?.  It  has  in  it  a  feeling  of  eternity,  of  sub- 
stantiality, of  incorruptibility,  of  immortality,*  of  that  uncloy- 
ing  freshness  which  our  Saviour  compares  to  a  welUspring, 
ever  rising  up  to  everlasting  life. 

^  Clc.  Tuac.  Q.  V.  33.  The  wise  map  would  thus  balance  the  scales,  as  to 
deny  himself  a  pleasure,  if  it  was  goin^  to  produce  a  greater  pain,  and  to  un- 
dergo a  pain,  if  it  would  be  the  means  of  eecurinff  a  greater  pleasure. 

•  Wherefore  he  has  joy  whilst  he  is  feeling  the  pleasure  that  is  4)re8ent ; 
with  joy  he  contemplates  the  pleasure  that  is  approaching ;  nor  doe$  he  suffer 
even  the  vast  to  flow  by  and  escape.  Thus  there  is  for  the  wise  man  a  round  of 
perpetual  and  closely-connected  delights.  Together  with  the  present,  he  has 
the  expectation  of  joys  yet  existing  in  hope^  joined  to  the  pleasant  memory  of 
those  that  are  put.    Cic.  Tubo.  Q.  v.  3d. 
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yyj^Ts  is  well  rendered  here — "  is  sweeV^ — "  is  sweet  to 
the  soul.''  We  oannot  think  it  extravagant  to  regard  this 
sense  of  the  verb  as  having  com^  from,  o^  as  having  some  connec- 
tion with,  the  noun  Tiy,  the  evening  {yespera)^  as  .associated- 
with  the  ideas  of  calmness,  of  meditation,  of  reflection,  or  sorrie 
such  conception  as  gave  rise  to  that  beautiful  word  for  night 
which  occurs  in  the  Greek  poetry — su<?povij — ^the  hour  of  good 
feeling,  of  serene  thoughtfulness,  of  serious  happiness.  Com- 
pare Ps.  104  :  34:  "  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet ;  I 
will  be  happy  in  the  Lord."  See.  also  Prov.  3:  24,  where  it  is 
U86d  in  a  connection  beautifully  appropriate  to  the  idea  of  such 
an  etymology^ — "  When  thou  liest  down  thou  shalt  not  fear  ; 
thou  shalt  lie  dawn  and  thy  sle^p  shall  be  sweet?^ 

If  this  view  of  the  first,  member  can  be  sustained,  there  is 
presented  a  sigoificant  antithesis  in  the  second,  ^'  But  fools  can^ 
not  bear  to  depart  from  evil.^^  They  cannot  overcome  temp- 
tation ;  they  cannot  pi^actice  self-denial.  They,  therefore, 
know  nothing  of  its  h^ppine^ ;  and  not  of  its  happiness  merely, 
but  of  the  exceedi|ig  desirableness  of  that  resulting  state  which 
is  the  freedom,  the  power,  the  true  virtue  of  the  soul,  as  well 
as  its  highest  rationality. 

^         .        '  CHAPTER  xvm. 
V,  14.  "  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  sustain  his  infirmity; 
But  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?" 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  xHstinction  between  soul  and  body, 
as  two  separate  entities,  is  nowhere  presented  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. We  think^  however,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other 
places,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  this  very  proverb,  although  not  so 
fuUy  brought  out  in  the  translation  as  it  might  be.  -  But  little 
objectioQi  can  be  taken  to  the  particular  words  of  the  com- 
mon version ;  and  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  obscure  the  point, 
if  not  the  essential  thought  of  the  original.  The  position  of  the 
terms  perverts  the  emphasis :  "  But  the  loounded  spirit  who  can 
bear?^^  We  get  from  this  the  sense  of  enrfttrancemerely.  The 
answer  is — No  one  can  bear  it — ^no  one  can  endure  it — it  is  be- 
yond the  huimji  patience.  This  is4ihe  thought  that  would  be 
generally  suggested,  although  the  translation,  even  as  it  stands, 
is  capable  of  a  higher  meaning. 

May  it  not  rather  be  rendered — But  who  shall  sustain  {or 
bear  up)  the  wounded  spirit-^^-or  more  cdrrectly  still — ''  The 
wounded  spirit^  who  shall  sustain  it  ?" — ^with  that  emphasis 
on  the  pronoun  which  would  appear  to  be  demanded  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  suffixed  (almost  redundantly,  it  would  seem,) 
to  the  verb  in  the  original.  The  change  may  seem  filight,  and 
yet  it  conveys  a  striking  difference  of  meaning,  or  at  all  events, 
a  more  enlarged  and  elevated  significance.  nSno  and  its  kin- 
dred nouns  always  presents  the  idea  of  bodily  infirmity,  and 
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the  antithesis  absolutely  requires  that  idea.  hdhD  may  scnne- 
times  have  the  sense  of  patient  endurancey  where  the  subject 
and  object. are  the  same,  although,  in  most  cases,  it  refers  to 
the  sustaining  of  something  ab  6xtra,  by  way  of  nourishment, 
support,  or  defence  ;  as  here  the  bodily  disease  may  be  r^ard- 
ed  as  something  extraneous  to  the  spirit.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Wffy  In  some  few  oases,  when  the  context  requires  it, 
(as  Isa.  1 :  14  ;  Mich.  7 :  9,)  it  may  have  the  simple  subjective 
sense  of  enduring  (pattens),  bearing  withy  but  most  generally 
denotes  the  supporting  power  of  something  foreign  to  the  thing 
supported.  This,  too,  would  seem!  to  be  demanded  by  the  em- 
phatic repetition  of  the  pronoun.  We  have,  then,  a  double  an- 
tithesis (or,  rather,  antithe^tical  climax,)  on6  part  of  which  is 
the  silent  answer  implied.  "  The  spirit  or  higher  pdrt  of  man 
can  sustain  the  bodily  infirmity,  or  the  body  in  its  infirmity ; 
but  who  shall  sustain  the  stricken  spirit  ?"  Answer — a  higher 
spirit ;  something  out  of  man,  above  the  spirit  of  man,  even  as 
the  human  soul  is  above  the  body..  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
anp  nil,  the  Divine  Spirit,  h  IIapaxX»irof,  the'  Comforter.  The 
silent  answer  has  more  power  than  the  strongest  affirmative. 
The  stricken  spirit  (n«^i)  cannot  be  sustained  by  itself.  It  must 
look  out  of  itself,  and  above  itself,  to  the  (Jreat  Physician  of 
souls,  "  Who  healeth  the  stricken  in  heart  ai\d  bindeth  up  their 
wounds J^^  Ps.  147  :  3.  Compare  also  Isa.  57  :  16  :  "  I  would 
tiot  always  contend  with  th^m,  neither  would  I  be  always 
Wroth ;  for  the  very  spirit  would  faint  (or  swoon,  ^Ibj?')  before 
me,  and  the  souls  which  fhave  made."  In  such  expressions, 
we  may  find  something  of  a  key  to  the  very  difficult  passage, 
Q-en.  6  :  3,  rendered,  *'  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with 
nlan,  for  that  he  is  fleshy  Wheliier  we  regard  'nn,  there,  as 
denoting  the  human  spirit  breathed  into  man  by  God,  as  we 
are  told,  ^en.  2:  7,  (and  which  he  might,  therefore,,  properly 
call  my  spirit,  my  spirit  which  1  have  given  him),  or  as  intend- 
ing the  Divine  Spirit  per  se, — and  whatever  view  we  may  take 
of  the  difficult  word  in%  as^  expressive,  either  of  striving,  or  in- 
dwelling, or  lordship,  still  we  have  the  clear  distinction  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  material,  aa  well  as  the  great  ascending  pro- 
gression of  dependence ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  eiS  the  flesh  is  de- 
pendent on  the  spirit,  so  is  the  spirit  dependent  on  the  Divine. 
For  a  more  hopeful  and  cheering  presentation  of  the  same  truth, 
in  its  more  moral  or  spiritual  aspect,  see  Isa.  40 :  30,  *^*  Even 
the  youths  shall  faint ;  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fail ;  but 
they  that  wait  upon  (or  look  to)  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength  (in^Sn^  shall  get  new  vigor  from  the  parent  root,  see 
Job  14 :  7 ;  Isa.  9:9);  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary ;  they  shall  walk  and 
not  faint." 
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ARTICLE    VIII. 

VESTIGES  OF  A  REDEEMER  IN  THE  REUGIONS  OP  THE 

ANCIENT  WORLD. 

By  AsAHKL  Abbot,  New  York. 

In  tracing  man's  priraitive  knowledge  of  a  Redeemer  t}irough 
all  his  wanderings,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  please  such  as 
take  low  and  humanizing  views  of  him,  or  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  work  as  the  church,  through  her  prophets  and 
apostles,  heis  learned  thaf  he  should  accomplish.  In  all  the 
ancient  world  perpetual  prayers  ascended,  a^d  perpetual  heca- 
tombs bled  upon  myriads  of  altars,  so  that  the  sun  never  set 
upon  the  world's  s^orifibes;  even  as  it  now  shines  on  forever 
round  the  globe,  affording  perpetual  light  to  the  worship  of 
Christ,  while  Sabbath  by  ^bbath,  and  morning  by  morning, 
ihey  offer  prayer  and  praise  to  Him  that  ia  alive  and  was  dead, 
and  '*  hath  by  one  offerii^g  forever  perfected  those  that  are  sane- 
tified."  Indeed,  we  have  only  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens 
for  witness ;  for  upon  the  very  forehead  of  the  sky  itself  the 
most  ancient  people  of  the  first  dispersion  in  Chaldee  lahd  or 
Egypt  have  engraved  the  fall  and. recovery  of  man.  In  all  the 
older  constellations  we  have  clear  traces  of  the  contest  fore- 
shadowed in  the  curse  of  Sataji.  In  all  these  the  serpent  has 
his  part.  Perseus  uses  his  victory  over  Medusa  to  deliver  An-, 
dromeda,  and  holds  in  his  hand  the  terrible  head  surrounded 
with  serpents.  Hercules  crushes  the  Dragon's  head.  Ophiu- 
ohus  bears  a  serpent.  In  later  times  the  serpent  denoted  other 
things,  and  in  particular  the  Agathodaemon,  or  G-ood  Genius ; 
as  well  as  the  Deluge,,  that  they  have  commemorated  on  the 
sphere  by  the  Hydra,  as  among  the  Egyptians  it  was  repre- 
sented by  a  crocodile  bearing  an  ark  or  ship  in  which  stejids 
the  figure  of  a  God.  It  may,  indeed,  appear  strange  that  the 
same  figure  should  be  found  with  so  many  significations.  Still 
this  alters  not  the  fact.  As  it  was  customary  to  denote  eternity 
by  a  serpent  drawn  in  a  circle  and  biting  hia  tail,  so  it  became 
an  emblem  of  the  Divine  Wisdom  and  Pravidence ;  and  hence  we 
have  OQ  ancient  gems  and  medals  an  eye  surrounded  by  a  serpent 
to  set  forth  the  Divine  care  and  preservation  of  mankind  from 
the  deluge  ;  and  according  to  Horn's  Apollo,  the  world  under 
Divine  Providence  is  pictured  by  a  palace  surrounded  with  a 
serpent.  But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  «how  that  all  these 
serpent-emblems  are  really  from  one  and  the  same  stock, 
and  refer  to  one  person  alone. 

None  caA  have  failed  to  notice  that  in  all  ancient  nations 
the  Deity  was  held^to  consist  in  a  Trinal  U,nitf/y  according  to 
that  say ing  in  the  Magic  or  Chaldee  Oracles  cited  by  Patrioius  out 
of  Damascius,  ^^  in  all  the  world  shines  forth  a  Trinity,  wherein 
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a  Unity  is  first."  Damasoius  and  Engubinos  oite  from  Eude- 
jnus  a  saying  that,  acoording  to  &e  mystto  theology  of  the 
Egyptians,  the  Godhead  was  invoked  by  name  of  *  *  the  unknown 
darkness,"  to  be  thrice  repeated.  And  that  this  was  done  in 
some  form  amid  the  service  of  the  Jewish  temple  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  since  in  the  Cherubic  hymn  (that  is.  most  evi- 
dently  drawn  from  thQ  temple  worship)  both  Isaiah  and  the 
author  of  the  Apocalypse  heard  say,  "  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord 
God  of  Hosts."  The  Persian  theologists  agreed  with  the  Pytha- 
gorean and  Jewish  idea  of  three  persons  in  one  God,  of 
which  the  first  was  Ormuzd,  the  second  Mithras,  and  the 
third  liamed  Psyche  by  the  Greeks,  i.  e.,  the  Spirit,  that 
proceeds  from  the  first  and  the  second;  according  to  a 
Chaldee  Oracle  in  Proclus,  next  the  Paternal  Mind  I  Psyche 
dwell.  This  Paternal  Mind,  we  are  told  by  Psellus,  is  the 
second  person,  (^eo^),  and  Pletho  says'  that  the  first  person 
(i  irpwcof  ^Bog)  is  Oromasdes.  To  this  agrees  Plutarqh,  (De  Iside 
and  Osiride),  when  he  says  that  ^*  Zoroaster  ^assigned  the  first 
place  to  Oromasdes,  who  in  the  Oracles  is  called  *the  Father, 
and  the  middle  to  Mithras^. who. in  the  same  Oracles  is  caUed 
the  second  Mind  ;  though  he. makes  the  third  to  consist  not  of 
Psyche,  (as  the  genuine  Oracles  do,)  but  of  Ahriman  or  Arima- 
nius,  the  same  with  Hades  or  Pluto,  or  the  Oriental  Siva,  the 
Destroyer ;- a  form  of  the  Trinity  mixed  up  of  the  primitive 
idea  with  that  of  Noah's  three  sons,  the  Baalim  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, the  generated  Cabiri  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phenicians, 
the  Jove,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  of  Western  mythology ;  while 
among  the  aneient  Persians,  accoMing  to  the  Arabians,  (as 
Abulfeda)  God  or  Light  is  Kadiman,  the  eldest  of  beings, 
whilei  Pailcness  or  Arimanius  was  a  creature,  exactly  answer- 
ing to.  Satan,  the  head  of  fallen  spirits,  named  in  the  Chal- 
dee Oracles,  **  beasts  of  the. earth,"  (^'p8f  x^vof)>  or  "terres- 
trial dogs,"  (x^ovvixuvgf),  and  by  Empedocles  **  Demons  hurled 
down  from  heaven  and  pursued  by  Divine  vengeance, ' '  (oi  &8^X«woi 
w  ovpavoitsrsTiSaiiLovss).  In  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  for  restor- 
ing the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  named 
by  him  V*  the  God,"  and  "the  Lord  God  of  heaven*"  Ez.  1 : 2. 
What  we  have  here  advanced  coiiceming  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of.  the  philosophers  that  God  is  a  consubstantial  Trinity, 
is  upon  grounds  that  cannot  be  subverted,  though  many  of  the 
Fathers  may  be  cited  to  show  that  there  was  less  of  accuracy 
among  heatiken  them  among  Christian  writers  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  theology.  But  by  thus  presenting  the  Trinity  as  of 
universal  reception  among  the  ancients,  we  are  now' prepared 
to  show  in  what  point  and  in  what  person  all  ;the  oldest  ser- 
pent-emblems centre.     That  point  is  the  seduction  cf  mankind 
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by  the  infernal  serpent^  and  thai  person  is  the  Son  of  Ood,  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  among  all  nations,  who,  after  a 
mortal  conflict,  overcomes  the  serpent,  and  so  out  of  death 
brings  forth  life.  Among  the  heathen  who  had  less  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  enigmas,  the  serpent,  being  ever  found  compli- 
cated with  man's  Redeemer,  becemie  an  emblem  of  ihe  Ee- 
deemer  himself,  as  the  Agathodaemon,  or  <}ood  Genius,  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  world,  the  Divine  Wisdom,  the 
Eternal  Deity.  The  serpent  (or  some  other  destructive  ani- 
mal) is  complicated,  .with  man's  Redeemer,  and  not  with 
either  the  Father  or  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

Thus  Apollo,  the  PsBan  or  god  of  healing,  is  named  Fythius, 
for  slaying  the  serpent  Python.  Esculapius,  another  name  of 
the  same  deity,  (or,  as  Julian  and  Apuleius  will  make  him,) 
the  eternal  idea  of  the  healing  art  manifested  in  the  human 
form,  bears  the  serpent  upon  his  wand ;  and  after  death  is 
transformed  intd,  or  commemorated  by,  the  figure  of  a  serpent. 
Hygeia,  who  is  a  feminine  form  of  the  same  divine  healing 
Power,  bears  bound  about  her  shoulders,  like  Mithras,  the 
shape  of  a  serpent.  Jason  ('It)(rcjv,  the  Healer,)  as  chief  of  the 
Argonauts,  overcomes  a  serpent,  and  yokes  to  the  plough  fiery^ 
breathing  bulls.  Cadmus,  the  instructor  of  men  in  arts  cmd 
science,  encounters  a  serpent  and  an  army  of  giants  before  he 
can  rear  Thebes,  and  with  his  spouse  Hermione  is  changed  at 
death  into  a  serpent.  For  Cadinus  is  the  same  with  Osiris, 
not  a  mortal  man ;  and  instead  of  Thebes,  he  taught  men  to 
build  the  Theba  or  Ark  after  he  had  given  Satan  his  death*> 
wound,  and  by  the  flood  he  destroyed  the  giants,  allowing 
none  to  escape  but  the  three  families  of  the  Ark,  to  repeople  the 
earth.  Orpheus  in  Damascius  figures  Hercules  (ihe  God-Man, 
Ouirchol  or  Arcles,  the  fire  god  of  the  Orientals,)  as  a  dragon 
vrith  golden  wings^  having  three  heads,  whereof  one  was  Uke 
that  of  a  lion,  another  like  that  of  a  bull,  and  in  the  midst  the 
eountenanoe  of  a  god.  Hermes,  the  interpreter  between  God 
and  man,  holds  fi.  wand  and  serpents  intertwined.  Perseus, 
by  divine  power,  8lays  the  Gorgon,  and  .bears  in  triumph  the 
head  of  Medusa  twining  with  serpents  before  he  can  deliver 
Andromeda  from  "the  dragon  of  the  sea."  Minerva,  the  Di- 
vine Wisdom,  bears -upon  her  breast  and  upon  her  shield  the 
same  head  of  Gorgon,  the  "neck  cut  ofi*,  yet  rolling. eyes  in 
death."  Osirig  is  skin^by  Typhon,  the  Destroyer,  and  again 
rises  from  the  dead.  Adonis  is  slain  of  a  wild  beast,  and 
afterward  returns  from  the  grave.  At  his  festivals  they  bore 
vases  of  flowers  mingled  with  serpents,  to  commemorate  Eden 
and  the  infernal  serpent.  The  worshipers  of  Bacchus  bear  a 
Thyrsus  twined  with  snakes^  and  bind  about  their  locks  with 
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flowers  and  serpents.  The  priests  of  Osiris  wear  the  figure  of 
a  serpent  in  their  head-dress ;  and  the  Trinity  of  Egypt  is 
formed  of  a  winged  globe  and  serpent ;  the  globe,  according  to 
SanohoniathO)  denoting  the  Father  as  self-existent,  eternal, 
incomprehensible,  without  beginning  or  end  ;  the  serpent,  the 
Divine  Wisdom  and  creative  power,  and  the  wings  that  actiise 
and  loving  Spirit  which  gives  life  and  joy  to  all  things  Created* 
Serapis,  like  Vishnu,  is  bound  in  the  folds  of  a  serpent,  or 
with  his  dead  body,  as  a  chain  holds  the  triplasian  Cerberus  ; 
as  our  Messiah,  through  the  sufferings  cif  death,  has  been  raised 
to  rule  over  fill  things  in  heaven,  and  earth,  and  Hell.  The 
statues  of  Isis  (as  the  wife  of  Osiris)  were  adorned  with  a  tiara, 
wherein  were  twined  asps ;  and  this  the  kings,  as  well  as  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  imitated  by  wearing  high  bonnets  surround* 
ed  by  figures  of  serpents,  and  surmounted  by -a  globe.  Here, 
too,  we  are  to  assign  the  origin  of  that  Oriental  figure  whereby 
tiie  earth  is  made  to  rest  upon  a  serpent,  that  in  turn  rests  upon  a 
tortoise.  The  tortoise  represents  the  original  ocean  from- which 
the  earth  was  raised;  the  serpent  is  ihe  Divine  Demitgus, 
who  raised  the  earth  from  the  sea  ;  apd  the  Whole  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  fable  of  Delos,  raised  up  from  the  sea  to  become 
the  birth-place  of  Apollo,  the  Divine  Humanity.  So,  to  contra- 
dict the  pretences  of  the  heathen  in  regard  to  their  gods,  the 
Almighty  says  by  his  prophet,  ^'  The.  earth  and  all  the  inhab- 
itants thereof  are  dissolved;  I  bear  up  the  pillars  thereof." 
Ps.  75  : 3.  For  that  the  ancients  well  understood  the  spherici- 
ty and  self-supporting  power  of  the  earth  there  is  no  question, 
since  Pythagoras  and  the  Greeks  learned  it  from  them,  and  in 
the  oldest  books  known  there  is  no  other  view  of  it.  See  Job 
36  :  7  ;  38  :  6* 

And  as  the  second  person  ot  the  Trinity  has  been  thus  oom- 
plicated  witii  the  serpent  in  Oriental  imagery ^  so  it  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  customary  to  unite  the  serpent  witji  other 
distinguished  characters  who  after  death  were  honored  as 
Heroes  and  Demi-gods,  or  mediatorial  Spirits  of  an  inferior 
grade.  Thus  they  say  that  Cecrops  (i.  q.  Cyclops,  the  sun,) 
was  of  a  double  nature,  having  the  mixed  form  of  a  man 
and  a  dragon :  and  the  same  was  true  also  of  Eriohthonius ; 
the  holy  man.  Nun  (or  Noah,  the  same  with  Cecrops  or  Ina- 
chus,)  is  said  by  Lilius  Q:yraldus  (Syntag,  1.)  to  have  been 
born  in  the  form  of  a  serpent, .  and  this  was  in  a  place 
named  by  Epiphanius  Idal  Baoth.  For  it  i»  well  known 
that  in  all  ihe  heathen  world  there  has  been  a  settled  opin- 
ion, from, the, earliest  times,  that  the  Deliverer  of  mankind 
diould  be  bom  of  a  woman  .through  the  power  of  Q-od ;  and 
hence  every  remarkable  pers(Hi  became  honored  $s  eitiier 
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that  Deliverer  himself,  or  some  distinguished  type  of  him, 
sent  into  the  world  in  a  similar  manner  with  him.  To  this 
day  the  Grrand  Lama  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  him 
who  is  to  be  bom  of  a  Virgin.  Virgil  compliments  the  son  of 
Pollio  with  the  character  of  that  Grod-Man  under  whose  reign 
the  golden  age  shall  return.  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  (the  same 
with  Silenua  in  his  human  form)  is  born  of  Semele  or  Thyone, 
(named  also  Ino  and  Hermibn^,)  as  Apollo  of  Latona,  or  the 
Dioscuri  of  Leda,  Mercury  of  Maia,  Hercules  of  Alcmena,  and 
Adonis  of  Myrrha ;  all  of  whom  were  bom  of  mortal  mothers, 
but  they  had  one  common  father,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth.  For  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Adonis  or  Tammuz,  was 
Kiun  Arez  or  Kiun  Ur,  the  Lord  of  the  sun,  even  as  Adonis 
was  tl^e  sun  itself ;  so  that  Cinyras  answers  to  Helios,  in  like 
manner  as  Adonis  to  Apollo,  and  both  are  the  same  with  Hy- 
perion and  PhsBton. 

Nor,  in  tracing  these  resemblances  and  correspondencies  be- 
tween the  Son  of  (3-od  and  many  personages  in  the  heathen 
Pantheon,  are  we  to  be  hindered  by  the  fact  that  in  the  heathen 
world  these  gods  and  demi-gods  were  in  part  the  paragons  of 
all  that  is  most  lawless  and  loose  ;  for,  since  heathenism  was 
invented  that  men  might  enjoy  unbounded  license  in  sinning, 
we  are  to  expect  to  find  the  very  gods  to  be  such  as  were  raised 
to  heaven  fpr  their  crimes  ;  and  Paul  asserts  as  much  when  he 
sums  up  the  proofs  of  human  Jepravity,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  by  saying  that  though  the  whole  world  knew  the 
transgressors  of  God's  Jaws  to  be  worthy  of  death,  yet  all  con- 
tinued to  transgress,  and  had  pleasure  in  such  as  were  like 
themselves.  Still  the  truth  of  (?od  is  not  altered  through  their 
perversene^,  but  is  illustrated  the  more  by  the  li6s  of  his  foes. 
Light  is  only  dimmed,  ^not  destroyed,  when  it  is  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  some  noisome  pool ;  nor  is  the  body  of  the  sun 
less  real,  or  some  grand  figure  seeh  in  his  light  less  perfect, . 
because  seen  throtlgh  some  window  of  stained  glass  cut  into 
many  forms  and  mi^ed  with  artificial  shapes  no  way  homoge- 
neous, or  reflected  from  a  thousand  mirrors  distorted,  and  va- 
rious, and  discolored  to  infinity.  And  though  the  Varros,  and 
Scaevolas,  and  Platos^  and  Tullys  of  the  heathen  world  may 
have  been  unable  to  contemplate  the  original  truth  in  its  purity 
without  efleot  from  the  perversions  and  distortions  of  an  inex- 
tricable Mythology,  yet  the  great  lights  of  Judaism  and  Chris-, 
tendom  are  encumbered  with  no  such  difficulties  ;  and  among 
them  there  has  ever  been  a  well-settled  persuasion  that  the 
fables  of  heathenism  are  based  in  religions  rites  and  enigmas 
of  a  date  far  more  ancient  than  the  founding  of  Athens,  Mem- 
phis, or  Babylon,  or  even  the  building  of  the  ark  itself;  and 
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through  all  their  variations  we:  see  clearly  shadowed  forth  the 
Son  of  Grod  and  his  works.  And,  even  as  the  Fathers  of  the 
church  used  those  fables  to  shame  the  idolists  of  their  times, 
so  there  have  not  been  and  will  not  be  wanting  in  later  times 
such  as  know  how  to  use  the  same  fables  to  the  confutation 
and  shame  of  such  as  slight  the  Divine  Word,  by  showing 
that  *'  the  doctrine  of  Christ."*  though  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
church  by  her  Scriptures  alone,  is  yet  witnessed  and  confirmed 
by  the  universal  conseht  of  mankind  in  all  ages. 

Thus  the  old  Persians  represent  Ahriman  as  taking  the  form 
of  a  serpent  to  destroy,  by  his  venom,  the  matn-bull,  the  first 
head  of  ouy  race,  whence  he  corrupted  the  whole  world,  and 
rendered  necessary  the  deluge  to  wash  out  the  stains  of  evil, 
when  another  man-bull  became  a  second  head  to  the  race. 
iPherecydes,  of  Syra,  calk  the  serpent  Ophioneus,  and  says  he 
is  the  leader  of  those  evil  spirits  who  warred  on  Cronus  and 
were  cast  down  to  Tartarus,  there  to  dwell  in  mutuar  hatred 
forever.  Here  Cronus,  or  Saturn,  is  God,  and,  as  God,  is  the 
Kedeemer  who  vanquishes  the  Powers  of  Darkness ;  even  as  he 
is  named  ^^  their  first  estate"  by  the  apostle  Jude,  and  for  their 
rebellion  against  him,  the  rebel  angels  are  reserved  under 
chains  of  darkness  against  the  judgment.  The  Persian  Ahri<* 
man  fought  against  Ormnzd  and  the  fixed  stars,  with  the  in- 
tent to  ruin  the  world,  and  was  cast  down  to  hell  with  all  his 
associates.  Thp  Gothic  Scalds  sing  how  the  Serpent  was  cast 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  he  grew  to  such  a  magnitude 
as  to  encircle  the  earth,  and.  was  slain  by  Thor,  the  first-bom 
of  God,  and  Mediator  for  men,  who.  himself  expired  in  the  con- 
flict. , 

The  Mediator-God  is  also  held  to  have  been -translated  in  his 
own  body!  Ganymede  is  borne  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of 
Jove's  own  eagle,  and  sits .  as  Aquarius,  to  pour  from  his  cup 
the  stream  of  life.  The  Hindoo  Buddha  is  taken  alive  to 
heaven  firom  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  in  Ceylon,  and  Hes- 
perus, the'son  of  Atlas,  ascends  from  the  summit  of  his  pater- 
nal mountain,  and  shines  as  the  star  of  evening  uponthe  verge 
of  the  western  sky.  Orpheus  goes  alive  into  the  world  of  death 
to  rescue  his  lost  Eurydice,  who  was  slain  by  a  serpent,  and 
returns  again  to  the  earth.  Hercules  also  passes  over  the  Styx 
and  returns  with  the  triple-headed  dog — ^that  is,  with  the  do- 
minion of  the  whole  world  as  the  Divine  humanity  glorified. 
They  tell  us  that  the  lion  .was  placed  upon  the  celestial  sphere 
to  commemorate  his  first  labor  and  victory  over  the  Nemssan 
lion,  while,  in  reality,  the  lion  is  of  unknown  date,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  the  man-lion  of  Oriental  ifables— that  is,  the 
Divine  huiHanity ;  the  same  that  the  Hindoos  will  have  as  one 
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of  the  incarnations  of  their  Yishnn,  when  he  tore  in  pieces  the 
tyrant  and  atheist,  Hiranakaspu  ;  the  same  as  he  whose  statnes 
are  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh ;  the  same,  doubtless,  with 
him  whom  Jacob  named  as  the  sign  of  Judah  ;  that  gave  the 
name  Ariel,  the  Lion  of  God,  to  Jerusalem  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah ;  the  ^ame  that  in  the  Apocalypse  is  named  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  Next  to  him,  also,  sits  his  virgin  mother, 
formerly  pictured  as  having  in  her  hand  two  ears  of  corn,  and 
among  the  Chinese  Buddhists,  as  holding  in  her  arms  a  child 
that  bears  a  cross,  while  after  her  are  poised  the  scales,  that  in 
later  times  have  been  called  the  Scales  of  Apollo,  wherewiHi 
he  weighs  the  actions  of  men  in  the  spiritual  world.  In  like 
manner  the  Eagle  represents  Hercules  under  figure  of  Me- 
rops  (i.  q.  Mar.  Ob,  the  Serpent-Lord),  the  father  of  PhsBton, 
and  the  same  with  Helius,  the  father  of  Apollo.  In  that 
strange  romance  named  the  Second  of  Esdras,  we  have  the 
Eagle  to  signify  the  empire-  of  the  Ce^sars  and  the  Popes,  and 
the  Son  of  G-od,  as  a  fierce  lion  from  the  forest,  roars  upon  her 
and  she  vanishes,  while  he  shall  stand  up  to  judge  the  world. 
At  the  period  of  the  flood  Taurus  led  the  signs  of  spring,  and 
Leo  coincided  with  the  summer  solstice.  As  this  sign  was 
that  under  which  the  family  of  the  ark  began  to  cultivate  the 
ground  (for  they  came  out  of  the  ark  toward  the  end  of  May), 
so  there  is  U  special  appropriateness  in  making  it  the  sign  of 
him  who  should  be  manifested  as  "  the  Son  of  (rod,''  and  "  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  under  whose  providence  Aey  had 
been  brought  out  from  the  ruins  of  a  former  world  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  new,  in  which  he  should  be  known  as  the  *^  Head 
of  the  creation  6f  God ;"  and  were  confirmed  in  their  possessioii 
of  it  by  a  special  covenant,  to  which  the  showery  bow  sitting 
upon  clouds  opposite  the  sun  remains  a  remarkable  &nd  perpet- 
ual witness ;  whence  also  the  heathen  have  their  Iris  to  be  the 
daughter  of '  Thaumus  or  Thammuz,  the  "  Secret^'  or  tiie 
"  Wonderful "  of  prophetic  visions. 

Having  thus  identified  the  person  in  whom  all  serpent^m- 
blems  centre,  we  may  add  also  concerning  his  leading  charac- 
teristics, that  the  heathen  were  not  without  some  clear  vati- 
cinations of  "what  is  more  fully  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
Plato  knew  of  him  as  one' whom  inen  would  not  suffer  long  to 
Hve,  but  would  put  out  his  eyes,  and  hale  him  by  violence  to 
a  disgraceful  death.  So  in  iJie  Fables,  we  find  him  the  son 
of  a  persecuted  mother.  Latona,  pregnant  of  Jove  with  Apollo, 
is  interdicted  from  all  Jl)laces  where  she  may  bear  her  immortal 
progeny  till  Debs,  once  floating  at  random,  be  fixed  and  raised 
above  the  sea-level.  So  Rheeo,  when  pregnant  by  Apollo,  is 
driven  from  her  father's  house  to  wander  over  the  world  until  she 
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bears  Anius  in  the  cave  EabcBa ;  a  fable  of  the  same  import  as 
the  other,  and  the  persons  are  the  same.  So  Semele  and  others^ 
pregnant  by  Jove,  were  persecuted  by  the  jealousy  of  Juno ; 
and  Hercules,  when  an  infant,  was  beset  with  the  force  of  two 
powerful^  serpents.  Bacchus  must  be,  when  a  child,  exposed 
in  an  ark  upon  the  waters,  or  hid  of  his  father  with  his  nurse 
Anialthea  in  the  isle  of  Nysa,  to  save  him  from  the  fury  of 
Rhea,  or  Juno.  ^  Myrrha,  when  about  to  bear  Adonis,  is  doomed 
to  death  by  her  own  father.  Thus  the  heatheh  agree  with  our 
own  sacred  writers,  who  predict  for  the  Son  of  God  all  the 
hatred  of  men  and  devils,  and  describe  how  he  came  into  the 
world  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  and  how  he  was  bom  of 
a  woman  doomed  by  the.  laws  of  her  country  to  a  disgraceful 
death. 

Then,  though  this  Divine  progeny  ppssesses  the  right  of 
governing  the  whole  world,  yet  shall  he  not  for  a  long  time 
rule  over  the  nations  without  active  and  potent  foes  to  dispute 
with  him  the  empire  of  the  earth.  Thus,  in  Virgil,  they  shall 
briiig  presents  from  the  whole  world  to  the  cradle  of  the  young 
God ;  the  serpent  shall  die,  and  all  hurtful  plants  shall  grow 
no  longer.  He  shall  see  gods  and  heroes  ;  and  when  he  grows 
up  to  the  capacity  of  knowing  good  and  evil,  there  shall  still 
be  frauds  and  hatreds,  ships  of  war,  and  cities  defended  by 
walls.  Anothei^  Argo  shall  bear  heroes  over  the  sea,  and  a 
second  Achilles  shall"  war  upon  a  new  Troy.  But  when  he 
comes  to  full  manhood,  all  things  ^hall  be  changed,  and  the 
former  state  of  the  world  return  no  rbore.  There  shall  be  no 
more  any  ships  upon  the.  sea  laden  with  the  merchandise  of 
eveiy  clii^ie ;  for  all  lands  shall  bear  oomtnon  fruits  without  toil, 
as  in  the  first  ^ges  of  time  under  the  rule  of  Ophion  or  Saturn, 
and  all  things  diiall  be  clad  in  beauty  and  filled  with  inefiable 
and  never-ending  joy.  To  ihe  same  effect  our  Messiah  is  sung 
by  all  his  propheta  to  after  his  glorification  sitting  long  upon 
his  hill  of^  Sion,  ^'  expecting  until  his  enemies  shall  be  made 
his  footstool,"  while  the  "Mystery  of  iniquity,"  like  another 
Babylon,  rises  and  rules  the  eartii  to  the  wearing  out  of  his 
saints  through  ages,  until  at  last  his  foes  are  consumed  by  the 
sword  of  his  mouth,  and  the  earth  is  filled  with  peace  and 
rejoicing  under  his  undisputed  rule  forever.    -> 

Nor  were  the  heathen  at  all  ignotant  of  tiie>  moral  conditions 
whereby  man  finds  favor  before  the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven. 
Thus  Longianus,  in  St.  Augustine,  says,  "  We  are  to  approach 
the  ^ipreme  God  through  tiie  inferior  gods,  not  without  puri- 
fying rites."  Thus  the  Gentiles  and  tihe  Jews  alike  expected 
deliverance  through  a  Mediatorial  Power,  and  used  purifying 
rites  and  expiations^  that  they  might  find  peace  according. to 
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the  conditions  of  that  service  ordained  of  God  from  the  begin* 
ning  of  the  world  ;  whose  leading  signs  were  always  water  and 
blood :  the  latter  signifying  the  expiating  of  sin,  the  former  • 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  purifying  of  the  soul  from  the  pollu- 
tions of  sin,  through  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  Thus 
^neas,  in  Virgil,  sacrifices  victims  to  the  infernal  gods,  when 
about  to  enter  the  land  of  the  dead,  and  sprinkles  himself  with 
running  water  at  the  portals  of  Elysium,  when  he  comes  to 
behold  the  countenances  of  the  just.  And,  lest  any  in  these 
days  of  lawless  speculation  should  rail  upon  our  doctrine  of 
Christ  crucified  as  k  shred  of  the  old  heathenism,  an  apostle 
clearly  aflirrns  that  Christ  came  **  not  by  water  only  "  (as  they 
will  have  it),  **  but  by  water  and  blood."  That  is,  the  work 
of  Christ  is  not  only  to  wash  away  the  filth  and  remove  the 
ignorance  of  men,  but  also  to  expiate  by  his  blood  the  guilt  of 
our  offences  before  the  justice  of  the  Father,  that  *'  God  may 
be  just  and  the  justifier  of  them  that  believe." 

And  what,  in  general,  the  mediation  of  dromons  among  the 
heathen  really  implied  we  are  told  by  Plato  in  his  book  De 
Legibus,  when  he  says  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  between 
God  and  man  to  be  the  bearers  of  sacrifices  and  the  prayers  of 
men  to  the  gods,  and  also  of  all  good. gifts  and  benefits  from 
God  to  men,  including  a  right  interpretation  of  his  mind,  and 
will,  and  precepts  for  the  direction  of  life  ;  So  that  by  their 
means  there  is  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  and  commu- 
nion between  men  and  God  that  were  otherwise  impossible ; 
and  these  demons  he  will  have  to  be  ((Tuvap^ovrs^)  co-rulers 
with  the  Supreme  God,  Also  that  some  infiuenoe  from  with- 
out man  is  necessary  to  lead  him  to  the  practice  of  virtue  is 
evidently  taught  by  Socrates,  in  Plato,  when  he  makes  human 
corruption  natural  (xaxov  ffi.<|}v<rov)  from  our  origin,  and  deiues 
that  virtue  is  by  nature,  or  teachable,  whence  it  must  come  by. 
Divine  inspiration,  and  needs  not  the  concurrence  of  man  in 
those  that  receive  it.  And  Plato  again  says  that  the  original 
divine  nature  prevalent  in  the  golden  age  became  afterward  so 
tempered  with  the  mortal  part  of  man  as  to  lose  its  control, 
and  be  given  up  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  whereby  all  has  been 
debauched  and  ruined.  He  makes  man  fall  into  a  state  of 
emptiness  and  inhumanity,  and  from  the  divine  first  estate 
into  that  of  atheism ;  even  as  Paul  also  tells  the  Ephcsians 
that  men  are  by  nature  (d^ioi)  godless.  He  also  compares  the 
soul  at  first  to  a  winged  chariot,  that  once  moved  at  will 
through  heaven  and  earth ;  but  now,  being  confined  with  the 
body,  it  has  lost  its  wings,  and  is  retained  as  a  prisoner  under 
the  tyranny  of  unlawful  lusts.  Again,  in  Timeeus  Locrus,  he 
affirms  ihat  we  follow  in  the  way  of  our  first  parents,  and  that 
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the  cause  6f  our  depravity  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  them  than 
in  ourselves ;  adding,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  death,  and  the 
body  is  but  our  sepulchre. 

And  since  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Mythological  fic- 
tions of  the  heathen  contain  evident  and  numerous  marks  of  a 
l)ivine  Redeemer,  the  G-od-Man  (^lo^vpcM'o^),  who  is  also  the 
second  person  of  the  trinity  under  all  known  forms,  so  we  shall 
find  in  Plato  most  evident  glimpses  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
by  the  tripity,  whereby  man  can  be  restored  to  his  lost  holi- 
ness and  bliss.     For  in  one  of  his  Epistles  he  says,  ^'  Let  there 
be  a  compact  framed  with  an  oath  witnessing  by  the  G-od  of 
all  things,  the  Ruler  of  things  present  and  future,  and  the 
Father  of  that  Ruler  and  Cause,  whom,  according  to  our  phi- 
losophy, we  make  to  be  the  true  being,  and  may  all  clearly 
know,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  £Btvored  man."    Hence  we  may 
perceive  by  what  means  man  is  to  escape  from  this  miserable 
state,  aooording  to  Plato,  when  he  will  have  us  to  conform  to 
the  Divine  nature  and  let  grow  again  the  golden  wings  of  vir- 
tue and  truth;  for  which  escape  we  have  in  ourselves  no 
power,  but  all  our  sufficiency  is  from  above.     And  though 
there  may  have  been  to  the  heathen  a  most  painful  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  way  by  which  We  are  to  gain  complete  exemp- 
tion from  all  our  ills,  yet  this  could  never  at  all  restrain  them 
from  the  persuasion  that  we  may  so  escape ;  ami  wo  have  Pkto 
saying  again,  that  though  justice  and  temperance  and  other 
virtues  may  have  but  little  qilendor  in  our  present  state,  yet 
in  the  life  to  come  we  shall  behold  the  beautiful  in  its  perfec- 
tion :  neither  could  he  find  reason  to  question  the  actual  in* 
dwelling  in  man  of  the  Divinity  (civ  ini^a) ;  which  indwelling 
lie  makes  the  only  ocmdition  of  true  and  rational  liberty. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  th6  vestiges  of  a  Redeemer  among 
the  heathen,  with  ooGfiwonal  note  how  they  symbolize  with  the 
views  taught  ooHceming  him  in  the  Scriptures.  But  when  we 
oome  to  'Sie  Scriptures  themselves,  we  shall  be  able  to  show 
with  still  greater  clearness  what  was  the  most  ancient  faith 
of  men  in  tihie  Messiah,  and  how  that  doctrine  of  him  which 
was  known  to  tiie  first  meh  reoeived  its  true  development  from 
age  to  age  until  he  camei  in  the  flesh,  and,  after  suffering  death 
for  our  sins,  ascended  up  to  heaven  to-  sit  as  '^head  over  att 
things,"  and  to  make'  all  things  ^' work  together  for  good  to 
those  that  love  him.'^  We  shall  thus  ascend  to  an  age  far 
higher  than  the  i!)trigin  of  the  oldest  fables,  and  trace  by  their 
side  the  views  of  such  as  in  their  own  times  were  led  by  tl^ 
Divine  inspiration  into  all  tibe  truth  it  has  pleased  God  to  reveaL 
When  man,  driven  out  of  Paradise,  beheld  frtr  off  the  lighfe 
jdf  ihat  flaming  swoid  wher^vrith  the  cherubim  turned  in  pet- 
noBD  sxBni»  vou  n.,  vo.  n.  IS 
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petual  oiicle  about:  the.  tree  of  life,  then,  too,  sounded  in  his 
ears  the  promise  of  the  old  serpent's  brvuse  through  "  the  seed 
of  a  woman."  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  before  the  place  where 
Q-od  had  revealed  the  sight  of  his  glory  as  a  devouring  fire, 
ai^se  the  smoke  of  a  sin-ofiering,  that  by  its  saored  shade 
should  render  the  Shechinah  more  tolerable  to  mental  eyes. 
And  when  atheist  Cain  refused  the  holocaust  of  fed  beasts,  and 
placed  instead  upon  the  consecrated  turf  a  thank-offering  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  Majesty  of  heaven  disdained  not  to 
argue  with  inexcusable  man,  and  show  with  what  oflering  he 
should  own  the  guilt  of  his  isoul  and  man's  dnly  hope  of  a  true 
expiation  for  sin  before  God.  **  A  sin-offering  lies  couched  be* 
fore  thy  door  ;  he  comes  willingly  to  thee,  and  by  him  shalt 
thou  prevail."  Cain  preferred  to  slay  his  own  brother,  and 
leave  uncelebrated  the  sacrifice  that  should  have  humbled  his 
rebellious  heart ;  and  he  went  away  trembling  before  the  Divine 
wratih  to  raise  up  agnation  without  God  and  without  a  Re- 
deemer, bound  by  their  own  perverseness  to  worship  the  stars 
and  the  spheres,  until  the  incensed  arm  of  the  Almighty  rolled 
the  waters  of  a  flood  over  the  earth  for  their  destruction. 

And  when  the  family  of  the  Ark  descended  from  the  Arme- 
nian summits  to  take  possession  x){  the  new  world,  then  'also 
went  up  the  smoke  of  the  fat  of  lambs  as  a  sweet-smelling 
savor  before  God,  and  he  waa  pleased  to  make  the  rainbow  to 
sit  upoA  a  'V^ratery  cloud,  to  be  the  sign  of  a  covenant  of  peace. 
Thus  near  the  sacred  mount  of  that  first  paradise,  and  in  sight 
of  that  same  ineifable  glory  whence  he  had  conversed  with  man 
through  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  whence  they  saw  his  young 
servant  ascend  the  heavens,  we  have  again  the  sight  of  the 
Son,  first  instructing  Noah  how  to  build  an  ark  *'  for  the  saving 
of  his  hoi^e ;"  and  then  renewing  to  man  his  covenant,  whereby, 
as  the  adopted  Son  of  God,  he  might  obtain  right  to  inherit  t£e 
forfeited  earth,  and  pxpect  in  his  ;Own  race  through  the  line  of 
Shem  to  receive  the  Divine  humanity,  manifested  fully  to  the 
sight  of  all  nations.  With  a  sii^le  step,  also,  he  reaches  the 
plain  of  Shinar  to  smite  tiiat  impious,  race  gathered  in  defiance 
of  his  laws  ;  and  with  one  stroke  cleaves  alike  their  temple  to 
its  base  and  their  infidel  speech  to  its  roots ;  whence  they  are 
scattered  at  large  over  thp  earth. 

But  scarce  has  the  dust  cleared  away  from  the  rifted  bricks 
of  Babel,  and  the  lawless  rabble  of  Nimrod,  half  alive,  have 
gone  hence  to  found  Nineveh  upon  a  safer  shore^  when  we  find 
tiie  same  visible  Deity  once  more  communing  with  Abram 
concerning  his  departure  for  a  distant  land,  where  his  altars 
"Aall  smoke  with  accepted  victims,  and  the  son  of  his  old  age 
shall  be  redeemed  by  the  sacrifioe  of  a  ram  whole  in  the  flanMS, 
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as  a  figure  of  him  that  in  the  end  of  the  world  shall  take  awcLy 
sin  by  the  offering  up  of  himself.  Again  he  touches  the  shor^ 
of  the  sea,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  go  up  in  smoke  and  asheis, 
when  his  angels  have  led  away  just  Lot  from  among  the  un- 
godly, as  a  sign  that  G-od  "knows  how  to  deliver  tike  godly 
out  of  temptdtion,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment to  be  punished."  Then  hearing  the  cry  of  the  fugitive 
Egyptian,  he  descends  to  deliver  her  son  from  death,  and  to 
inake  of  him  the  father  of  twelve  princes  and  a  great  nation ; 
or,  no  less  attentive  to  the  anguish  of  BethuePs  daughter,  as- 
signs the  lot  of  her  twin  progeny  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  afterward  coones  in  the  smoke  of  the  fat  of  lambs  io 
counsel  her  husband  in  times  of  distress.  And  when  her 
yoxmger  son  has  fled  from  the  presence  of  his  incensed  brother, 
and  lies  stretched  upon  the  bare  earth  beneath  the  open  sky  in 
•flie  field  of  Luz,  tiien,  too,  he  lets  down  the  steps  of  light 
whereon  his  angels  move  up  and  down  to  tend  the  affairs  of  men 
and  himself,  as  in  the  mount  of  paradise,  stands  visible  above, 
nor  suffers  liie  terrible  Ophanium  once  to  raise  their  thunder- 
ous wings  beside  the  living  wheels,  until  he  can  renew  with 
the  fugitive  the  covenant  of  peace,  that  of  his  race  may  spring 
the  long  ranks  of  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  that  shall  herald 
the  advent  and  rejoice  in  the  gl(Jry  of  Messiah,  their  antetype, 
who,  with  his  apostles  and  martyrs,  shall  prevail  over  the 
refractory  pb'w^ers  of  the  world  and  subdue  all  things  to  th^ 
obedience  of  faith.  Then  taking  a  Jiuman  form,  he  wrestles 
with  the  patriaTch,  and  consoles  him  against  his,  fears  of  the 
fierce  array  of  Esau,  coming  to  pkmder  all  his  dear-bought 
wbalth  and  slay  his  Whole  race  with  the  sword ;  or  comitfg  in 
the  shape  of  a  fugitive  drdatn^  he  forbids  the  madness  of  liSe 
pursuing  Syrian;  and  afterward  affords  his  servant  a  long 
rest  upon  the  consecrated  ground  of  Bethel,  and  renews  with 
him  his  covenant  of  peace,  that  assures  tiie  blessing  of  all 
nations  upon  his  race  through  ages. 

Then  disturbing  with  mysterious  dreams  the  sleep  of  an 
Egyptian  king,  he  makes  way  for  the  captive  son  of  Rachel  to 
be  lifted  from  stocks  and  a  dungeon  to  distribute  bread  io 
nations,  and  affbrd  the  afflicted  Hebrews  a  place  and  rest  where 
they  may  grow  up  io  a  nation  that  shall  move  the  jealousy  pi 
future  kings.  Then  standing  by  for  a  brief  period,  like  the 
intermission  of  sleep  to* men,  again  "he  touches  the  hills  aitd 
they  smoke."  The  adopted  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  now 
long  time  a  fugitive,  stands  awe-struck  before  tiie  sight  of  his 
glory  among  the  trees  of  Horeb,  and  receives  from  wie  lips  of 
Israel's  Redeemer  his  commission  that  turns  waters  into  blood, 
and  with  the  force  of  ten  supernatural  plagues  renders  famous 
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ttdiong  gods  the  deities  of  Egypt ;  until  they  ooms  to  the  open 
sea,  and  gather  in  Sinai  to  hear  firom  amid  intolerable  darkness 
the  thunders  of  his  law. 

Or  turn  we  aside  to  the  quiet  vales  of  XJz,  where  the  Qialioe 
of  man's  great  Aoouser  prevails  to  lay  upon  Job  insufierable 
griefs ;  there,  too,  we  shall  find  the  knowledge  of  the  same  Di- 
vine Humanity  no  less  clear,  as  the  ^^  Daysman  "  that  can  lay 
his  hand  upon  both  G-od  and  man  for  their  reoondlement ; 
**  the  Messenger,"  the  Interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand"  that  oan 
stand  up  to  ^w  unto  man  his  uprightness,  and  say  of  him, 
^'  Preserve  him  from  going  down  to  ihe  pit,  for  T  have  found  a 
ransom ;"  as  '^  G-od"  the  ''  Bedeemrer"  that  '^  shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth"  to  raise  the  dead,  and  afford  his  faith- 
ful servants  the  reward  of  ihe  beatific  vision  and  a  never-end- 
ing  life.  Here,  too,  1^  just  man,  sitting  in  dust  and  amid  the 
ashes  of  his  once  hospitable  hearth,  learns  to  suffer  in  silence  and 
abhor  himself;  when  he  is  appointed  intercessor  for  his  accu- 
sers, and  commanded  to  offer  for  the  sign  of  their  expiation  the 
carcasses  of  rams  and  bulls  whole  in  the  flames,  that  they,  too, 
may  find  a  forgiving  God  where  they  have  sought  a  Gtxi  who 
rewards  every  man  in  this  worldly  life  according  to  his  works, 
and  be  themselves  absolved  from  jreceiving  in  their  own  bodies 
Ihat  recompense  which  ^as  due  to  their  error  who  had  made 
God  to  rule  the  World  in  righteousness  without  the  tompera- 
ment  of  mercy,  and  without  any  true  recognition  of  that 
Almighty  Deliverer,  with  whom  his  most  chosen  saints  are  of- 
ten ti^ey  that  suffer  deepest  through  the  inconstancy  of  the 
world  and  the  malice  of  hell,  that  they,  too,  at  length  may  the 
more  rejoice  when  they  c<Hne  to  reign  wiih  him,  and  receive 
im  theirj^own  bodies  the  never-ending  and  ineffable  delights  he 
has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 

But  G-od  comes  from  Sinai,  where  he  has  communed  face  to 
&ce  with  Hoses  amid  the  thick  darkness,  and  leads  the  chosen 
race  to  the  borders  of  their  promised  land.  Here  he  sends  aneW 
his  Holy  Spirit  upon  Moses,  that  he  may  sing  the  mercies  with 
lihe  judgments  of  G-od  upon  them,  and  prepare  to  die  as  becomes 
the  head  of  a  state  destined  to  loi^  renown,  and  at  lengtii  to 
give  place  unto  another  when  Shiloh  shall  come,  and  gather  to 
himself  allnations.  And  when  the  sons  of  Israel  are  come  to 
the  banks  of  Jordan,  there  again  the  same  filial  Godhead  site 
above  the  face  of  the  waters,  that  they  may  part  befere  the 
fteps  of  his  prieste  and  the  ark  of  his  covenant ;  or  with  drawn 
gword  stends  visibly  nigh  the  walls  of  Jericho ;  those  devoted 
walls  that  shall  so  soon  be  broken  down  without  hands. 

But  there  is  almost  no  end  if  we  will  proceed  to  enumerate 
^e  Theophanies  of  the  Old  Testement  timesi  that  an  apostle 
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declares  to  hjave  been  but  so  many  appearances  of  the  Son  of 
Ghxl  to  men  before  his  advent  in  ihe  flesh  ;  until  at  length  ^'  the 
seed  of  woman  "  comes  heralded  by  angels,  and  preserved  by 
miracles ;  and  the  perfected  church,  as  ^^  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  faith,"  bears  upon  her  front  and  her  sides  the  whole 
'^  mystery  of  Godliness"  in  this  inscription,  ''  G-od  manipestbo 

m  TBB  FLESH,  JUSTIFIED  IN  THE  SpiRFr,  SEEN  OF  ANGELS,  PREACH- 
ED  UNTO  CTE  GENTILES,  BEUSYED  ON  IN  THE   WORLD,  RECEIVED  UP 


ABTIOLB  IX. 
LITERARY  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES  OP  BOOKS. 

BT  THE  EDITOR. 

1.  TV  lAfe  (jf  John  Oalvin.  Compiled  from  Authentic  Sources,  and  par* 
ticularfy  from  hie  Correenondence.  B7  Thqmas  BL  Dtrr.  12iiio. 
pp.  458.    New  York :  Ilarper  db  Brothers.    1850. 

This  life  of  Cftlvin  has  an  interest  and  a  use  beyond  its  real  merits.  It 
▼lews  bim  from  a  new  point  of  observation ;  the  author,  manifestly,  had  no  par- 
tialities to  conciliate ;  no  doctrinal  affinities  to  enlist  his  sympathies  or  sway 
his  jadgment;  no  appreciation  of  the  times  in  which  the  Reformer  lived  to  in- 
flaence  the  verdict  rendered  or  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  It  is 
written,  also,  with  no  little  ability.  Its  materials  are  abundant  and  well  ar- 
ranged ;  its  style  vigorous  and  pleasing ;  and  H  wears  the  air  of  philosophical 
impartiality  and  great  candor.  And  those  who  hate  Calvinism,  will  pronounce 
it  unanswerable  in  its  conclusions.    And  yet,  in  our  judgment,  it  is  about  as 


unfair,  uncandid,  and  oyie-sided  a  life  of  Calvin,  a^  could  well  be  n^ritten  bv 
one  not  openly  hostile  to  him.  A  little  examination  shows  that  Mr.  Dyer  is 
bent  on  making  out  a  case.    Beneath  the  surface  of  these  calm,  philoeophio 


pages,  (here  is  a  strong  under-current  of  prejudice,  if  not  of  secret  hostiliUp 
palpablv  manifest  la  spite  of  himself,  the  author's  personal  views  and  fbel- 
ui|p  color  many  of  the  most  important  faeti  which  he  has  woven  into  his  nar- 
rative. He  seeks  throughout  to  make  as  dairk  a  history  as  the  facts  can  pos- 
siblv  be  tortured  to  sanction.  For  mstance,  in  every  case  of  doubt,  where  the 
authorities  conflict.  Instead  of  giving  Oalvin  the  advantage  of  it,  and  putting 
the  moel  favorable  construction  which  is  reasonably  admissible  (which  not 
only  a  manly.  Christian  charity  demands,  but  pure  right  itself),  he  puts  the 
worst  construction  possible  upon  his  conduct.  (See  pp.  33, 109, 127, 168,  185, 
and  his  account  of  the  trial  and  burning  of  Servetus,  as  specimens.)  There 
is  neither  fairness  nor  justice  ra  such  a  couiise.  No  man's  reputation  is  safe 
if  such  principles  prevail.    They  would  disgrace  any  law  court. 

He  gives  a  kmff  and  laborious  history  of  the  case  of  Servetus,  and  spares  no 
pains  to  throw  the  main  part  of  the  blame  of  his  death  upon  Calvin.  And' 
this  part  of  his  work  is  specially  unfair  and  unsatisfactory.  He  does  not  in 
the  least  appreciate  Calvin's  position  in  Geneva  at  the  time,  nor  the  polit- 
ical aspect  of  the  question ;  he  takes  no  notice  of  an  important  fact  which 
M.  Rilliet,  though  by  no  means  sympathiiing  with  Calvin's  theology,  has 
brought  to  light,  or  at  least  shown  in  its  important  bearings,  viz. :  '*  That  the 
heresv  of  Servetus  had  assumed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Orancil  of  CSeneva,  the  tiso* 
fbtd  character  of  blasphemy  and  sedition  r  that  with  Ihe  council  it  was  no  iongar 
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aqnestion  of  dogmatic  theology,  but  of  the  gravest  political  moment  also ;  that 
the  position  of  ServetuSjif  he  were  set  at  liberty,  ana  permitted  to  combine  with 
the  Libertines,  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  bad  exchanged  signals  with  him 
dnring  his  trial,  and  given  him  their  counsel  and  assistance,  was  such  as  to 
insure,  in  all  probability,  the  overthrow  of  the  Reformation,  and  revolutionize 
the  Republic*  He  holds  Calvin  mainly  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  arch- 
heretic;  represents  him  as  actuated  by  personal  and  malignant  hostility; 
ekarges  him  as  the  means  of  his  previous  arrest  at  Vienne,  and  as  cherishing 
ibr  *' seven  years  the  purpose  of  putting  him  to  death;"  slurs  over  tlie  un- 
questioned fact  that  Calvin  exerted  himself  to  mitigate  the  sentence ;  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  question  thr  Reformer's  own  calno  and  solemn  averment  in  the 


Henry's  and  Beza's  life  of  the  great  Reformer  may  be  loo  partial  and  eulo- 

g'stic,  and  Rilliet's  imperfect;  but  Dyer's,  in  spite  of  its  pretensions,  is  too  uD- 
ir  and  prejudiced  to  be  worthy  of  confidence,  and  can  never  be  received  with 
iavor  by  those  who  revere  the  memory  of  John  Calvin. 

2.  The  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  Discovery  of 
the  Continent,  to  the  Organization  of  Government  under  the  Federal 
C(mstitution,  By  Richard  Hildrbth.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  III. 
Svo.  pp.  592.     New  York:  Harper  <k  Brothers.     1849. 

The  first  two  volumes  of  this  elaborate  and  voluminous  work  cover  the  pe- 
riod of  our  colonial  historv,  and  were  noticed  by  us  in  the  Biblical  Repository 
for  Oct.,  1849.  The  thira  and  last  volume  is  occupied  with  oqr  revolutionary 
period,  and  brings  the  hiAory  down  to  the  time  of  tne  adoption  of  the  Fedeinl 
Constitution.  It  contains, .  also,  a  long  list  of  Authorities  consulted,  and  a 
complete  Analyticallndex. 

.  We  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  i^e  have  already  expressed  of  the 
merits  of  this  History.  We  doubt  not.  it  will  come  in  time  to  be  considered 
as  the  standard  history  of  our  colonial  and  revolutionary  existence.  For  mi- 
nuteness and  fullness  of  detail,  for  acct^racy  of  statement  and  general  impar- 
tiality, for  convenience  of  arrangement  and  typographical  appearance,  it  has 
not  its  equal.  It  is  all  history ;  there  is  no  fancy  or  romance  about  it ;  no  phi- 
losophy in  it;  no  rhetorical  display  :  it  is  a  clear,  straightforward,  impartial, 
concise  record  of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  early  history  of  our  nation.  It 
18, a  work,  not  tp  captivate,  but  to  instruct;  not  to  read  for  entertainment,  but 
to  have  at  hand  for  ^constant  reference.  No  library  can  be  perfect  without  it. 
We  congratulate  the  author  and  the  publishers  on  the  completion  of  so  valuable  . 
fthistoiy. 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.* 
LL.D,  By  his  Son-in-law,  the  Rev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.  In 
three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  12mo.  pp.  614.  New  York:  Harper  & 
Brothers.     1850. 

•  7%is  volume  embraces  the  period  of  Chalmers'  growth,  and  of  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  conspicuous  and  extended  sphere  which  he  afterward  filled.  His 
early  life — his  college  course — his  settlement  and  ministry  at  Kilmany — bis 
bold  conflict  with  the  professors  at  St.  Andrew's — his  devotion  to  mathematical 
•tudies — his  aversion  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel-r-his  remarkable 
conversion— his  marriage— his  early  publicatipiis-i— and  his  farewell  of  his  rural 
charge,  and  peaceful  retreat,  where  twelve. years  of  hialife  were  spent,  for  the 
Tron  Church  of  Glasgow, — are  here  narrated,  vividly  and  most  faithfully,  and 
mainly  in  Chalmers'-  own  language.  Dr.  Hanna  has  certainly  executed  the 
delicate  task,  thus  far,  with  a  taste  and  judgment  deserving  all  praise. 

We  need  not  say  Uiat  this  is  no  ordinary  memoir  in  point  of  interest    It 

1  See  a  yerv  hicid  and  able  artide  on  CalTin  and  Servetos,  in  theSritish  Qoarterly, 
London,  for  May,  1849,  in  which  tbif  vexed  qneetion  is  oalmly  and  impartially  disooaed, 
tm^  a  very  diffintnt  ooiidusion  arrived  at  as  to  Calvin's  share  in  the  goiU. 
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gives  lis  Chalmers  as  be  was  in  his  training — in  his  early  ambition  and  strag- 
gles— in  his  ministry,  wtthout  an  experimental  knowledge  of  Christ — \n  privale 
and  in  social  Kfe-*«ind  as  he  was  afler  his  change  ;  the  portrait  is  a  stri icing 
one,  and  rigidly  faithful.  Many  of  his  admirers  will  wish  that  certain  portions 
had  been  left  out — that  his  early  faults  and  errors  (and  they  were  many  and 
great)  had  been  concealed  or  glossed '  over — but  we  are  glad  that  the  whole 
story  has  been  told*  The  contrast  which  the  memorable  change  of  1810  pro- 
duced is  the  greater  for  it.  The  rival  mathematical  lecturer  of  St.  Andrew's, 
the  ease-taking  Uterary  pastor  of  Kilmany,  and  the  ambitious  aspirant  after  lit- 
erary honor  and  preferment,  has  little  in  common,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view, 
with  the  incessant  and  spiritually  powerful  preacher  of  Glasgow,  and  the  lamin- 
ous  and  transcendentljr  able  professor  of  Theology.  We  ^mestly  commend  these 
memoirs  to  the  attention  of  all,  and  especially  to  the  study  of  tne  younger  por- 
tion of  the  ministry  ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  work  will  have  a  more  exten- 
sive sale  than  any  similar  work  which  has  appeared  in  this  glaneration. 

4.  FoBthnmous  Works  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Chaimen,  D.D.,  LL.D. 
Vol.  IX.     New  York:  Harper  <fe  Brothers.     18d0. 

This  will  be  regarded  as,  in  some  respects,  the  roost  valaable  of  this  great 
man's  productions  ;  it  is  a  worthy  companion  of  his  «*  Institutes  of  Theology." 
it  contains  two  introductory  lectures  on  the  use  of  text-books  in  theological  edu- 
cation, and  advice  to  students  on  the  conduct  and  prosecution  of  their  studies ; 
seventeen  on  Butler's  Analogy,  of  whom  he  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his 
Bridge  water  Treatise, "  I  have  derived  greater  aid  from  the  views  and  reason- 
ings of  Bishop  Butler,  than  I  have  been  able  to  find  besides  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  existent  authoiship;"  ten  onPaley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  of  which 
he  says,  **  Oa  the  whole,  however,  it  is  the  best  text-book  I  know  of'^for  a  theo* 
logical  class  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Evidences ;"  forty-nine  on  HilFa 
Lectures  in  Divinity;  and  fqur  Addresses  delivered  as  principal  of  the  new  Col- 
lege, Edinburgh,  at  the  opening  of  the  classes,  in  1843,  '44,  '45  and  '46.  Those 
lectures  are  mostly  very  brief— mere  notes  or  fragments  of  thought  on  the  tppioe 
chosen ;  still,  they  are  valoabTe,  many  of  them  peculiarly  so — as  furnishing  Dr. 
Chalmers'  most  deliberate  and  matured  opinions,  convictions,  and  reasonings  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  connected  chiefly  with  the  evidences  of  natural  knd 
revealed  religiob.  His  lectures  on  Butler's  Analogy  are  especially  good :  they 
are  discriminating)  abound  with  just  and  able  criticisms  on  its  defects,  and  make 
a  happy  use  of  the  analogical  argument  therein  indicated,  to  the  establishment 
tod  elucidation  of  the  truths  of  religion. 

5.  The  Annals  of  the  English  Bible,  By  CnRistopHfiR  Anderson. 
Abridged  and  continued  by  Samufl  iRKN-fius  Prime,  Secretary  of  the 
Aniencan  Bible  Society,  8vo.  549  pp.  New  York :  Robert  Carter 
<k  Brothers.     1849. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  no  work  in  this  line  has  appeared  till  this  late  day. 
h  was  nn  unoccupied  and  inviting  field ;  the  author  has  gathered  a  great  mass  of 
materials,  many  of  them  rich  and  valuable,  and  woven  them  into  a  connected 
history  of  the  English  Bible,  from  the  earliest  translation  to  the  present  time. 
It  embraces  a  rapid  survey  of  the  state  of  the  world  preceding  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue— a  brief  notice  of  WickliSe's  version  and  Its 
effects — a  full  history  of  the  noble  and  martyred  Tyndale's  translation,  its  vari- 
ous editions,  its  introduction  into  England  and  other  European  countries,  and 
the  persecutions  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powere,  etc.,  connected  with  it — 
an  account  of  Coverdale's  version  and  its  temporary  success — a  history  of  Cran- 
mer's  Bible  and  its  reception— and  a  full  history  pf  our  present  version,  from  the 
time  of  James  downward,  and  of  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  England, 
Seotland,  America,  and  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken — embracing 
the  modern  glorious  movement  to  give  universal  circulation  to  the  sacred  volume. 
.  The  Providential  history  of  the  Bible  as  here  given,*  is  certainly  a  very  mark* 
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ed  and  inttmetiTa  one.  How  many  noble  men,  of  Messed  memory,  hare  tetled 
audited  to  ^ve  us  the  Scriptnres  in  our  mother  touffoe !  How  many  kin^ 
and  dignitanes,  from  the  Pope  downward,  have  warred  against  the  efibrt  to  fnr- 
msb  the  Bible  to  the  common  people ;  and  yet  how  Grod  has  baffled  and  over- 
ruled their  opposition,  so  that  nis  Word  might  grow  and  multiply !  How  many  . 
benighted  sinners  have  read  and  loved  the  Engli$h  Bible ;  ana  how  many  more 
vttt,  in  coming  ages  of  the  world !  What  has  the  English  BiUe  dooe  for  Eng> 
land  and  America ! 

Mr.  Prime  has  not  t>n]y  abridged  the  original  English  work,  but  added  a  sum* 
mary  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  country  for  the  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

•.  The  Memoiri  of  the  laie  Hannah  L.  Murray,  By  Gabdinsb 
SpbikOi  Paetor  of  the  Brick  Prtebyierian  Church,  New  York,  8ro. 
pp.  dl2.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  k  Brothers,  1840. 

Whoever  takes  up  this  volume  will  read  it  through,  and  wish  there  were  more 
fuefc  memoirs.  Miss  Murray  was  a  woman  in  every  way  superior.  Blessed 
with  wealth,  of  a  peculiarly  happjr  natural  disposition,  possessing  high  intel- 
leetoal  endowments,  a  highly  cultivated  taste,  great  versatility  of  ffenias,  and 
most  attractive  social  quiSities— a  poet  of  no  mean  power—'*  the  acEniration  of 
many  a  circle  of  fashion  and  splendor " — a  meek,  numble-minded,  consistent, 
active  Christian-T-ao  energetic,  all-contriving  and  eminently  useful  leader  in 
•very  benevolent  enterprise— the  loved  of  all  and  the  enemy  of  none, — we  are 
Dot  surprised  at  the  language  of  her  biographer  i^  long-loved  pastor,—**  her 
life,  her  unobtrusive  coansel,  her  Christian  sympathy,  were  among  his  greatest 

C'  ys ;  her  death  was  among  his  greatest  grien.^    Such  a  character  deserved  so 
MLUtiful  a  tribute.    May  thouMinds  read  it,  to  aspire  after  her  loveliness  and 
worth,  and  to  copy  her  bright  example — 

'^Tbeorossmyall, 
My  theme,  my  inspiratioo,  and  my  orown.* 

f  •  ExposUonf  Lectures  on  the  Epistk  to  the  Sphemm.  By  the  Rer. 
Robert  J.  M'Ghbb.  8vo.  pp.  640^  New  York:  Carter  h  Bro- 
thers.    1840. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  English  work  reproduced  here,  and  in  so  attractive 
a  ibrm.  Itis  a  rich  and  instructive  exposition  of  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
•pistles  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  not  designed  or  offered  as  a  formal  com- 
mentary on  Ephesians,  but  rather  as  a  plain,  unadom^,  familiar,  and  practical 
exposiUon  of  it  The  author  adheres  with  the  closest  shnplicity  to  the  letter  of 
the  text,  and  seeks  to  develop  its  true  meaning,  and  give  it  a  wise  and  faithful 
application.  It  embraces  fifty-two  lectures,  each  founded  upon  one  or  more 
verses  of  the  text  They  are  eminently  Scriptural  in  Uieir  character;  are 
generally  able  and  always  sound ;  are  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  piety  and 
Christian  love ;  and  are  often  searching  in  their  analysis  and  powerful  in  their 
appeals.  It  is  an  admirable  book  for  the  preacher  to  read  and  study,  and  equally 
for  the  private  Christian.  The  Carters  deserve  the  thanks  and  patronage  of  the 
Christian  community  for  bringing  out  so  many  good  books.  All  their  publica- 
tions are  superior,  safe,  and  imtby  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  minister, 
and  every  Christian. 

8.  Ekmenti  of  Natural  Philoeophy  ;  designed  as  a  Text-book  for  Acad- 
emies^ High  Schools,  and  Colleges.  By  Alonzo  Gbat,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Brooklyn  Female  Academy.  New  York :  Harper  ^  Bro- 
thers.    1850. 

The  author  has  had  much  experience  in  teaching,  and  therefore  knows  the 
kind  of  text-book  needed  on  this  subject  This  book  is  the  fruit  of  mature  ex- 
perience, and  careful  and  thorough  preparation.  It  is  designed  as  a  medium 
between  the  larger  works  and  those  generally  used  in  our  academies  and  col- 
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lef|68.  The  Biain  fettnret  of  the  work  are — the  addition  of  mtieh  valdMe 
science  not  found  in  ordinary  textpbooks,  an  analysis  of  each  section  in  the  form 
of  propositions,  the  introduction  of  examplea  in  the  form  of  problems  to  fender 
each  principle  familiar,  and  each  branch  of  the  subject  is  very  fully  illustrated 
by  diagrams  and  representations  of  the  apparatus  for  experimental  illustration. 
It  is  remarkably  clear  and  concise  in  its  arrangement  and  execqtk>n,  and  is  al- 
together  the  best  text-book  on  natural  philosofmy  we  know  of  for  our  primary 
schools. 

0.  7%e  Provincial  Zetien  of  Blaiik  Fa$c($!.  A  new  tramfation,  toUk 
Mitorical  Introduction  and  Nottt.  By  the  Rer.  Thomas  M'Cris, 
Edmbugh.  12mo.  pp.  392.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  k 
Brothers.    1849. 

Bayle  commences  his  life  of  Pascal  by  declaring  him  to  be  "  one  of  the  snb- 
Hmest  geniuses  that  ever  lived."  The  character  and  fame  of  the  Provincials 
would  seem  to  make  good  his  declaration.  Hie  work  has  justly  acquired  a 
world-wide  reputation ;  and  nothing  ever  yet  produced  on  the  prc^ific  subject 
of  the  Piipal  controversy,  begins  to  equal  it  in  point  of  logical  acufeeness,  Men 
satire,  subtle  analysis,  deadly  thrusts,  and  irresistible  effect  No  man,  even  at 
this  day,  can  read  these  Letters  and  wonder  at  the  prodigious  effect  which  they 
produced  at  their  first  appearance,  in  unmasking  the  real  principles  and  cha^ 
aster  of  the  Jesuits,  and  overwhelming  them  with  chagrin  and  defeat  Their 
extensive  circulation,  now  that  this  wonderful  order  is  again  restored,  and  is 
rising  into  power  throughout  the  Cathdic  worid,  and  making  headway  in  this 
country  even,  is  loudly  called  for.  It  is  the  best  weapon  wiut  which  we  can 
arm  ourselves  for  their  defeat  and  final  overthrow.  We  are  jg^lad  to  see  so  ^ood 
an  English  translation  of  the  work,  and  hope  it  will  speedify  find  its  way  into 
tens  ofthousands  of  fiunilies,  which  it  would  do,  if  the  mass  of  our  people  knew 
its  merits,  and  the  designs  of  the  Jesuits  upon  our  liberties,  and  upon  all  that  is 
4lsar  to  the  Protestant  and  the  Puritfin. 

10.  The  Yomng  Man*i  Clo§et  Library,  By  Rev.  Robsbt  P^up,  of 
Maberly  Chapel.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Rev.  Albbbt 
Barhbs.  Third  edition.  12mo.  pp.  30.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  k  Brothers.    1849. 

The  writings  of  itr.  Philip  are  among  the  very  best  of  the  kind  which 
exist,  and  they  have  been  received  with  special  markB  of  favor  by  the  religions 
oommunitjr  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country.  His  writings  are  full  of  strong, 
manly,  original  thought  His  style  is  clear,  concise,  pointed,  nervous.  Tm 
extensive  circulation  of  such  works  spf»ks  well  for  the  rising  generation,  and 


is  highly  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  pure  and  devoted  piety. 
The  arrangement  of  the  author's  thoughts  is  strixinff : 
PSety  in  its  Principles,  Manly  Piety  in  its  ^rit,  and  Manly  Piety  in  its  Reali: 


tion.**    And  under  each  of  these  divisions  the  subject-matter  appropriate  to  it 
is  strikingly  arranged,  and  most  happQy  and  ably  treated. 

11.  History  of  the  JPurittms  in  England  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.    12mo. 

pp.  508.     London :  Thomas  Nelson.    New  Yoric :  Robert  Carter  dp 

Brothers. 

The  History  of  ths  Puritans  is  by  Professor  Stowell,  of  Rotherham  College 
and  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  by  D.  Wilson,  author  of  Cromwell  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate, both  of  which  are  here  given  in  one  large  and  neat  volume.  The 
former  **  is  designed  to  compress  within  iiarrow  limits  the  story  of  the  English 
Puritans,  by  weaving  into  tne  tissue  of  the  general  narrative  some  biographical 
details  respecting  the  men  who  bore  that  name."  The  historv  embraces  all  ths 
leading  Puritans ;  it  is  authentic,  and  generally  impartial.  He  seeks  not  to  ex- 
aggerate their  virtues,  or  kiad  them  with  excessive  praise,  and  make  them  out 
heroes,  but  simply  to  do  justice  to  their  memory.    It  is  a  good  service  that  he 
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has  fkme,  and  he  has  done  it  well.  The  book  embodies  a  vast  amoont  of  his- 
torical knowledge  respecting  some  of  the  roost  remarkable  men  the  world  has 
kiwwn.    This  history  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume. 

We  cannot  say  much  of  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  excepting  that 
it  profoundly  appreciates  their  character  and  services.  It  is  altogether  inferior 
to  many  of  our  own — little  more,  indeed,  than  a  hasty  and  popular  narrative.  It 
adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  book  to  the  American  reader,  though  doubtless 
it  does  to  the  trans-Atlantic. 

12,  A  Memoir  of  Lady  Colquhonn.  By  Jambs  Hamiltok,  D.D.  New 
York:  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers.     1850. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  edifving  memoirs  we  have  read  in 
many  a  day.  It  is  refreshing  to  the  soul,  and  elevating  to  the  mind,  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  spirit,  life,  and  thoughts  of  one  so  intellectually  superior,  so 
eminent  for  piety  of  the  most  happy  and  inviting  stamp,  and  so  active  and 
ffenerous  in  benevolent  labors  for  the  souls  of  men.  Ladv  Cdquhoun  was  « 
Scottish  lady  of  rank  and  rare  accomplishments,  who  long  adorned  the  Christian 
profession  in  the  most  brilliant  circles^  preserving  her  integrity,  her  simplicity  of 
character,  her  love  and  devotion  to  Christ,  and  growing  in  grace  amidst  all  the 
temptations  and  hinderances  of  high  life.  She  presents  a  noble  «pecimen  Of 
womanly  character,  anda  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Dr.  Hamilton  has  performed  the  delicate  service  exacted  of  him  with  admi- 
raUe  taste  and  judgment  May  the  beautiful  narrative  which  he  has  given  ut  be 
blessed  to  the  reprMUction  of  many  characters  equally  pure  and  lovely. 

13.  Memoks  of  David  Hale,  tvilh  Selections  from  his  Miscellaneous 
Writings.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson.  New  York  and  London :  John 
Wiley.     1850. 

David  Hale  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  labors  in  connection  with  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  were  abundant  and  eminently  useful.  His  influence  in 
this  sphere  was  wide-spread  and  beneficial.  His  pure  example,  straightforward 
course,  and  lofty  principles  of  aim  and  action,  administer  a  wholesome  rebuke 
to  the  spirit  and  maxims  too  prevalent  in  the  commercial  world,  and  ought  to  be 
well  weighed  by  every  man  who  would  build  up  for  himself  an  enduring  pros- 
perity. As  the  able  iMitor  of  a  leading  commercial  paper,  governing  bis  life 
«nd  course  by  the  principles  of  a  stem  and  unyielding  Christian  integrity,  we 
revere  and  honor  his  memory.  In  this  sphere,  he  belongs  to  no  party  or  sect.  In 
church  or  state,  but  to  tlie  great  brotherhood  of  man  and  of  Christians,  battling 
manfully  for  all  that  is  holy  in  principle  and  pure  in  life. 

Viewed  ecclesiastically,  however,  Mr.  Hale  must  be  judged  by  another  stand- 
ard ;  and  very  different  opinions  will  be  formed,  even  among  good  men,  in  re- 
gard to  the  wisdom  of  his  course,  and  the  fruits  of  his  beneficence  and  labor. 
None  will  deny  his  right  tp  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  his  own  opinons  and 
preferences  as  to  church  poHty ;  but  many  think,  and  not  without  reason,  that  be 
went  farther  than  Christian  charity  and  expediency  justify,  in  magnifying  the 
differences  between  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism,  and  in  efibrts  to 
sain  over  individuals  and  churches  to  his  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject 
Greatly  do  we  deprecate  the  work  of  disturbing  the  friendly  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial relations  which  have  so  long  bound  these  sister  churches  together,  and  we 
would  not  have  a  hand  in  it  for  all  the  mines  of  California. 

And  this  is  our  only  objection  to  the  labors  of  his  estimable  biographer.  His 
sympathy  with  this  aspect  of  Mr.  Hale*s  character,  we  think  is  a  little  too  de- 
cided and  apparent.  We  see  the  wish  betrayed  In  more  ways  than  one  to  use 
the  occasion  to  subserve  and  advance  other  ends  than  the  simple  one  which  the 
biography  of  such  a  man  ought  to  seek.  We  say  this  in  all  kindness,  and  on 
other  grounds  than  our  persopal  Presbyterian  views.  It  robs  this  memoir  of 
very  much  of  its  power  to  do  cood.  It  confines  its  influence  to  a  very  narrow 
sphere.    It  will  make  thousands  of  ministers  and  churches  distrust  it,  as  adapted 
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to  engeikler  strife.  It  does  not  hold  up  Datid  Hale,  in  this  roepect,  in  his  own 
high-minded,  comprehensive,  and  catholic  elements  of  character,  for  the  study 
and  profit  of  the  present  and  coming  ages,  but  narrows  him  down  into  a  sect- 
ary, and  takes  away  all  that  is  immortal  in  bis  name  and  writings. 

14.  The  History  of  William  the  Conqueror.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  N6w 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1850. 

Another  still  of  Abbott's  popular  and  useful  histories.  It  is  similar  in  char- 
acter, and  equal  in  interest  to  the  previous  numbers  of  the  series.  He  gives 
anything  but  a  &vorable  character,  on  the  whole,  to  the  great  Norman 
Conqueror. 

15.  Dark  Scenes  of  History.  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  New  York:  Harper 
<k  Brothers.     1860. 

This  is  really  a  bogk  to  interest  and  instruct,  sent  forth  without  a  preface  or 
even  a  table  of  contents.  It  is  a  series  of  historica]  sketches,  the  principal  of 
which  are — The  last  days  of  the  Templars,  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  Albigenses, 
the  Conspiracy  of  Cueva,  Wallenstein,  and  Herod  the  Great.  They  are  truly 
dark  ana  harrowing  tales;  yet  the  author  his  adhered  strictly  to  the  facts  of 
history.  We  see  nothing  in  the  book  to  censure,  but  much  to  commend.  The 
sketch  of  the  Albigenses  is  specially  attractive  and  valuable. 

16.  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Rep.  James  Milnor,  D.D.^  late  Rector  of  St. 
George's  Church,  New  York,  abridged  by  the  Author,  Rev.  Dr. 
Stone.    American  Tract  Society.   '  pp.  549.     12mo. 

We  are  informed  that  five  thousand  copies  of  the  elegant  octavo  edition  of 
this  Work  have  been  already  sold,  and  we  doubt  jiot,  in  its  present  form,  it  will 
be  issued  bv  tens  of  thousands.  Certain  passages,  referring  to  Dr.  Milnor's 
political  and  ecclesiastical  relations,  and  other  portions  which  were  iustly  ob- 
noxious to  many  in  non-Episcopal  communions,  are  omitted ;  but  all  the  promi- 
nent facts  remain  ;  all  that  could  interest,  edify,  and  bless  the  church  at  large. 
Pew  memoirs  are  more  charming  than  these ;  few  will  be  more  extensively 
read.  They  will  find  their  way  into  thousands  of  circles  in  which  Christ  is 
little  known  or  honored— in  which  the  memoirs  of  holy  Uving  and  pious  labors 
seldom  find  their  way,  and  exhibit  religion  there  to  the  Ignorant  and  unbelieving 
in  a  winning  and  in^presslve  manner. 

17.  The  Apodalypse  Interpreted  in  the  Light  of  "  The  Day  of  the  Lord.'' 
By  Rfev.  James  Kelly,  Author  of  Lectures  on  Prophecy,  <kc.   Vol.  I. 

jLondon :  James  Nisbet  &  Co.     1849. 

^  The  day  of  the  Lord"  in  Rev.  1 :  10,  according  to  this  author,  denotes  not 
the  weekly  recurring  season  for  Christian  worship,  but  refers  *<  to  the  great 
crisis  of  the  world  yet  future ;"  in  other  words,  to  the  personal  rei^  of  Christ 
on  the  earth.  And  the  whole  of  Revelation  is  interpreted  in  the  light  of  this 
single  thought  Thus,  John's  vision  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  are  not  **  to 
be  contemplated  historically,  and  as  relating  to  churches  constituted  after  the 
ptesent  Gentile  pattern.  Strict  interpretation,  I  repeat,  requires  us  to  treat 
them  prophetically,  and  in  reference  to  Jewish  gatherings;**  i.  e.,  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  are  still  among  the  things  that  are  lo  be ;  they  were  not  living 
churches,  which  the  seer  of  Patmos  addressed,  made  up  of  Gentile  converts,  and 
founded  after  the  apostolic  pattern ;  they  existed  bnly  in  prophecy,  and  the  pro* 
pbecy  relates  to  converted  Jews  under  the  personal  reign  of  Chnst !  This,  too, 
from  a  literalvtt  I  And  this  fanciful,  far-fetched,  unnatural  interpretation  made 
the  chief  foundation  of  this  entire  work  on  the  Apocalypse !  The  superstruc- 
ture built  upon  such  a  foundation  v(e  believe  to  be  a  work  of  folly,  and  utterly 
worthless,  however  ingenious  and  i  m  posing.  And  vet  there  are  many  good  things 
in  the  book.  The  author  is  a  scholar  and  a  Christian  minister  of  no  mean 
repute.  The  book  is  in  the  form  of  an  deposition  or  commentary,  and  the  first 
volume  embncea  the  first  seven  chapters  of  the  Apocalypse. 
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18.  The  Second  AdvenI;  or,  What  io  the  SenptureM  teach  respect- 
ing  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  End  of  the  Worlds  the  JRemr- 
rection  of  the  Dead^  and  the  General  Judgment  ?  Bj  Alphbus  Cros-' 
BT.    'Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  A  Co.     1860. 

Professor  Crosby's  defection  from  the  trath  was  known  some  months  since. 
This  book  is  put  forth  specially  to  vindicate  his  new  views.  But  it  cannot  fail 
to  disappoint  nis  friends,  and  certainly  will  not  convince  any  who  consider  him 
essentially  unsound  in  the  faith.  Vfe  admire  the  style,  the  spirit,  the  logical 
arrangement  of  his  book ;  but  in  argument,  as  to  the  point  at  issue,  he  totally 
and  singularly  fails.  Several  of  his  six  propositions  are  believed  by  all  Chris- 
tians ;  we  have  no  dispute  with  him  here.  The  whole  argument  turns  on  a 
single  point :  Are  the  Scriptures  which  declare  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ, 
the  End  of  the  Worid,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and  the  General  Judg- 
ment, to  be  explained  in  a  nomiATiVE  or  a  literal  sense  7  These  items  are 
embraced  in  the  6th  and  6th  propositions.  Prof.  Crosby  says  they  are  to  be  ex- 
plained in  9,figuraiive  or  spiritual  sense,  and  "  must  have  already  taken  place.** 
But  he  prives  us  not  even  tne ybrm  of  an  argument  to  si^pport  such  %n  opinion— 
an  opinion,  too,  which  sweeps  away  at  a  dash  the  profoundest  realities  of  Chris- 
tian revelation,  and  runs  coiintdr  to  tbe  received  opinions  of  the  entire  Chris- 
tian world :  will  you  believe  it,  reader,  not  even  an  attempt  at  an  argument^- 
not  so  much  as  one  text  of  Scripture,  when  the  argument  professes  to  be  from 
tbe  Scriptures  alone !  What  does  it  mean?  Reaffy  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know. 
The  bo(Nc  is  certainly  harmlessr.  UniverSalisti,  if  they  are  wise,  will  not  be  over- 
anxious to  circulate  it 

19.  ^  Copious  amd  Critical  English-Ldiin  Lexicon.  Founded  on 
the  German-Latin  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Charles  Em^  .Georges,  bu 
the  Rev.  J.  E.  Saddle  and  Thomas  Kerchever  Arnold.  Remsedt 
and  containing  a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names.  By  Charles  An- 
THOH,  LL.P.    Harper  k  Brothers,    pp.  764.    8yo.     1860. 

Tbe  facility  which  the  access  to  a  work  of  such  completeness  and  accuracy 
as  this  affords,  we  trust  will  promote  the  use  of  translations  from  English  into 
lAtin^  as  a  part  of  educational  discipline.  It  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  our 
schools,  paitly  for  reasons  which  this  volume  will  remove--^e  want  of  ade- 
quate lexical  helps,  and  much  to  the  pupil's  disadvantage.  There  is  no  method 
by  which  a  radical  knowledge  of  the  structure,  idioms,  and  philosophy  of  a 
language  can  be  more  rapidly  and  accurately  acquired ;  and  it  appears  to  us  as 
one  of  the  encouragini^  aspects  of  our  educational  history,  that  with  tbe  best 
teachers,  and  in  tbe  highest  grade  of  preparatory  schools,  this  important  feature 
begins  to  be  more  highly  prised.  The  world  of  teachers  and  learners  are  un- 
der great  obligations  to  the  Harpers  for  an  edition  so  beautiful  and  so  accurate 
of  a  work  that  will  make  tbe  business  of  translating  not  only  possible,  but  agree- 
able. 

Tlie  work  itself  is  one  of  masteriy  scholarship  and  skill.  In  presenting  the 
Latin  equivalents,  it  traces  the  historical  development  and  changes  which  these 
words  have  under^ne,  and  puts  the  student  in  possession  of  the  nicest  shades 
of  meaning,  and  gives  him  at  the  same  time  the  history  of  the  word  through  all 
the  different  eras  of  Latin  authorship.  In  addition  to  this,  the  editors  have 
carefully  detected  and  presented  the  peculiarities  and  usus  loquendi  of  all  the 
principal  authors,  and  so  classified  them  that  the  true  use  of  a  word,  in  ite  re- 
lations, can  be  ascertained.  The  labor  and  the  comprehensive  scholarship 
which  such  an  examination  of  the  wholo  range  of  Latin  literature  must  involve, 
can  be  readily  imagined.  It  is  very  safe  to  say  that  a  more  creditable  speci- 
men  of  lexicography — as  peeX  as  have  been  the  improvements  made  of  late 
years  in  this  department  of  study— has  not  yet  been  presented  to  tbe  worid,  anil 
the  skill  and  beauty  of  the  typography  are  especially  to  be  admired.  The  va- 
rious divisions  and  ^Bstinctions  which  the  antnors  desired  to  introduce,  are  des- 
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ignated  1^  f  nch  typomphical  iodicatioiis,  that  the  eye  meets  them  at  once  aod 
without  canfusioD.  Coosammate  accuracy  has  also  been  appaientlj  attabwd, 
as  well  as  a  truly  elegant  execution. 

Prof.  Antbon  has  superintended  the  issue  of  the  work — a  pledge  of  its  schol- 
arly accuracy — and  has  added  a  dictionair  of  Proper  Names,  derived  from  the 
best  sources,.  aniflMiplaUng  the  idea  of  the  learned  £nglish  editors. 

20.  John  Howard  and  the  Pmrnk-  World  of  Europe,  From  Original 
and  Authentic  Documents,  By  Hkpworth  Dixon.  With  an  Intro- 
ductory E$$ay,  by  R.  W.  Dickinson,  D.D.  12mo.  pp.  ^01.  Mew 
York  :  Robert  Carter  4  Brothers.     1850. 

Howard  has  had  sereral  biographei^,  not  one  of  which  cah  be  said  to  hare 
executed  the  task  satisfactorily.  Aiken  had  no  sympathy  with  the  religious 
aspect  of  his  character.  Brown,  though  abundant  and  judicious  in  his  mate- 
rials, is  exceedingly  dull.  Taylor  is  insipid  and  intoleiable ;  and  Mr.  Dlxon^ 
whose  work  is  before  us,  is  singulariv  ikulty.  He  has  none  of  the  simpJlcthr 
and  modesty  of  the  grand  and  simpi^  chvaeter  which  he  portrays.  He  n 
wholly  unqualified  for  such  a  tssk*  He  has  a  false  idea  dT  a  biographer's 
du^ ;  he  has  no  correct  taste,  and  iiodiscriminatk>n ;  he  strains  every  point,  and 
overHDolora  the  picture ;  his  personal  vanity  and  conceit  are  boumficm ;  his  style 
•tilted,  and  often  sickening.  The  Preface  is  too  bad  to  criticise.  Nor  has  h^ 
added  anj^nsf  to  the  common  stock  of  materials,  though  he  professes  to  write 
from  originaL  doouments.  Howard  needs  stHl  a  btograpber.'  And  yet  the  com- 
manding interest  of  the  subject  will  make  this  a  popular  book.  Dr.  Dickinson's 
Introduction  is  judicious  and  valuable.  A  recent  number  of  ^  Blackwood" 
contains  an  able  article  on  Howard,  in  which  Mr.  Dixon's  work  is  severely 
criticised. 

21.  The  Complaint ;  or  Night  Thoughte  on  Life,  Death,  and  /s»- 
mortality.  By  ^waed  Young,  LL.D.  NdwTork:  Robert  Car- 
ter <&  Brothers.     1850. 

It  were  supeifluous  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts.  No 
one  is  a  stranger  to  their  fiime,  and  few  persons  of  any  literary  taste  or  preten- 
sion have  not  read  and  admired  the  immortal  production.  It  is  onlv  necessarv 
to  say  that  the  Carters  have  issued  an  elegant,  and  by  far  the  most  nnished  edi- 
tion of  Young  that  we  remember  to  bsve  seen,  and  offer  h  at  a  very  reasonaUa 
price. 

22.  Sketchee  of  Mimaota,  the  New  England  of  the  West.  With 
a  Map.  By  B.  S.  Sxtmoub.  New.  York :  Harper  is  Brothers. 
1860. 

A  readable  book,  and  what  is  better,  full  of  information  relative  to  this  new 
Territory,  which  has  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom  of  the  night  The  author  gives 
a  verv  graphic  and  intelligent  description  of  its  natural  features  and  resources, 
and  the  progress  of  its  settlement  b  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  together 
with  the  history  of  the  earl^  discoveries  connected  with  that  immense  region. 
The  book  is  an  admirable  ffu'ide  to  any  who  ibay  wish  to  emigrate,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  an  accurate  and  useful  map. 

28.  The  Eingdom  of  Ood :  A  Ditcoiirse  preached  before  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey,  Oct,,  1840.  By:  C.  %.  Imbrie,  Pastor  of  the 
Prebyterian  Church,  Rahwao,  N.  J.  l^^w  York:  Franklia 
Knight.     1850. 

Mr.  Imbrie  is  a  miUenarian,  and  maintains  these  views  in  this  little  book. 
We  agree  with  the  worthy  author,  that  to  **  those  who  have  studied  the  point, 
the  discourse  will  offer  nothing  new."  He  first  states  some  points  On  which 
we  are  all  agreed ;  next,  some  points  on  which  we  are  at  issue ;  and  finally,on 
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what  points  of  difference  it  is  desirable  that  critical  skill  and  ministerial  study 
shoald  be  broaght  to  bear ;  with  lengthy  notes  replying  to  objections.  He 
urges  his  views  with  great  earnestness  and  considerable  ability ;  but  for  our 
part,  we  totally  dissent  from  his  conclusions.  We  have  not  yet  met  with  % 
second  advent  writer  whose  peculiar  views  could  not  be  refuted  by  his  own 
chosen  and  favorite  principle  of  exegesis. 

24.  The  Divine  Law  of  Beneficence.  By  Rev.  Parsons  Cook. 
Amerioan  Tract  Society. 

This  is  an  able  discussion  of  a  very  important  subject  God's  design  in  re 
quiring  bem^cence,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  law  of  charity,  and  the 
reasons  for  complying  with  it,  are  herein  «et  fbrth  in  a  liffht  that  cannot  fail  to 
affect  the  heart  of  (he  Christian  reader.  If  this  Uttle  book  were  generally  read, 
there  would  be  more  beneficence  in  the  church,  and  more  system  and  efficiency 
in  our  plans  of  doing  good. 

25.  Ca$mo9.  A  Sketch  of  the  thytical  Description  of  the  Universe, 
By  ALitxAKDER  yo5  HuMBOLDT.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
E.  C.  OrtE.     2  vols.  12mo.     Harper  <fe  Brothers.     1850. 

HumboMt  has  probably  no  equal  in  the  department  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Ho  has  pursued  the  study  of  nature  enthusiastically  during  a  long  and  indus- 
trious life,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  accuracy  and  extent  of  bis 
knowledge  are  surprising  and  wonderful;  The  ^  Cosmos  "  is  the  sum  and  snb- 
atance  of  the  result  of  his  useful  ind  persevering  labors-^e  great  work  of  bis 
life— which  he  has  long  contemplated,  and  bappiJv  lived  to  accomplish.  The 
Chevalier  Bunsen — than  whom  no  living  man  is  better  qualified  to  express  a 
judgment — pronounces  it  the  great  work  of  the  age.  It  is  certainly  a  work  of 
rare  interest  and  stupendous  research.  The  facts,  innumerable,  which  are 
scattered  through  the  immense  and  varied  field  of  nature,  are  here  collected  and 
arranged  into  systems.  It  embodies  a  -complete  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
physical  universe,  according  to  the  most  recent  •discoveries,  and  the  broadest 
and  best  instructed  philosophy.  It  has  been  received  ^ith  marked  favor  in  the 
most  learned  circles  of  Europe.  Two  elaborate  and  interesting  reviews  have 
already  appeared  in  the  North  British  Review,  probably  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
David  Brewster.  And  while  it  is  confessedly  l^ned,  it  is  still  sufllciently  pop- 
ular in  its  style  and  subject'*matter  to  be  understood  and  relished  by  any  well- 
read  mind.  Tlie  translation  is  well  done.  The  Harpers  have  brought  it  out 
in  two  beautiful  volumes^  We  commend  it  as  a  rare  treat  to  all  who  love  the 
Ktudy  and  science  of  nature. 

26.  Tlie  History  of  England  from  the  Invasion  ofJuHus  Casar  to  the 
Abdication  of  James  the  Second,  1688.  By  David  Hume,  Esq., 
Vol.  I.     12mo.     New  Yort :  Harper  <fe  Brothers.     1860. 

Tlie  sad  defects  and  errors,  as  well  as  the  manv  admirable  qualities  of 
Hume's  History  of  England,  are  generallv  known.  We  have  only  to  announce 
a  cheap,  and  yet  neat  nnd  substantial  e<iiuon,  of  this  standard  work  from  the 
enterprising  press  of  the  Harpers,  of  this  city,  in  six  volumes,  uniform  witli 
their  cheap  edition  of  Macaulay.  It  is  matter  of  ^-ejoicing  that  our  best  histo- 
ries are  produced  so  astonishingly  cheap  a?  to  brinff  them  within  the  means  «r 
almost  every  man.  The  fault  will  be  the  people's,  if  they  are  not  well  versed 
in  histonr.  We  hope  the  publishers  will  add  to  their  cheap  edition  list  Hil- 
dreih's  finished  and  vahmble  History  of  the  United  Suites,  of  which  they  have 
already  given  us  a  beautiful  octavo  edition. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  NATURE  AND  PROVINCE  OP  ECCLJESIASTICAL 

AUTHORITY. 

By  Prof.  H.  N.  Dat,  of  Wefterti  Reserve  Collegv,  Ohio. 

Thbre  are  three  perma,nent  social  organizations  subsisting 
among  men  which  are  generally  recognized  to  be  of  divine 
appointment,  —  the  Family,  the  State,  and  the  Church. 
That  there  would  be  much  in  the  nature  and  working  of 
these  institutions,  founded  as*  they  are  on  the  same  social 
principle  ^  in  man,  and  originating  from  the  same  divine 
source,  common  to  them  all,  is  nothing  more  than  might 
rationally  have  been  anticipated.  And  accustomed  as  wp  are 
to  interpret  things  in  the  light  of  analogy,  obtaining,  a  great 
part  of  our  knowledge,  indeed,  by  comparison  of  properties 
and  relations,  it  will  not  appear  strange  if  we  should  find,  on 
examination,  that  a  great  part  of  our  notions  respecting  any 
one  of  these  institutions  is  derived,  in  fact,  from  the  resem- 
blances and  analogies  that  are  supposed  to  subsist  between 
them.  Nor  will  it  be  que^ioned  tnat  in  this  process,  carried 
on  gradually  and  impei^ceptibly  during  the  whole  develop- 
ment of  our  opinions  under  the  continual  influence  of  these 
institutions,  there  is  a  great  liability  to  mistake  and  error, — 
a  liability  to  regard  as  common  that  which  in  fact  is  peculiar, 
or  as  peculiar  that  which  is  common,  and  also  to  confound 
and  misplace  distinctive  characteristics. 

If  we  turn  now  from  these  ti  priori  probabilities  to  actual 
facts,  we  shall  find  our  anticipations  realized.  We  shall  find 
ourselves  perpetually  reasoning  fi^om  one  of  these  institutions 
to  another,  explaining  the  functions  and  the  workings  of  one 
from  resemblances  or  analogies  in  the  others.  How  much  of 
the  idea  of  government  in  a  family,  or  a  church,  is  derived 
from  the  civil  constitution  or  administration?    How  much  is 
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carried  up  into  the  interpretation  and  estimation  of  the  in- 
fluences of  state  measures  firom  the  experiences  that  have 
been  silently  gathered  up  in  the  family?  How  much  of 
what  is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  the  civil  polity  of  these 
United  States  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  ecclesiastial  no- 
tions that  were  inculcated  by  the  Puritans  ?  Perhaps  it 
would  be  &afe  to  conclude  that  our  chief  concessions,  and 
those  which  are  most  trustworthy  respecting  any  one  of  these 
institutions,  are  given  us,  or  at  least  are  greatly  modified, 
by  this  light  of  analogy.  ,  And  as  our  theories  here  become, 
almost  necessarily,  practical  principles  with  us,  we  may 
generally  see,  in  the  dome^ic  training  of  a  man,  much  of  his 
type  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  error 
and  mistake  have  largely  entered  into  the  current  i^otions  and 
apprehensions  respectifig  each  of  these  institutions  through 
the  channel  of  mistaken  analogies.  This  is  sufficiently 
proved,  perhaps,  by  the  disagreements  and  controversies  that 
prevail.  There  are  some  general  forms  of  mistake  and  error, 
however,  which  may  safely  be  specified  as  proofs  of  this  ob- 
servation. Not  to  anticipate  too  far  the  results  of  the  discus- 
sion we  now  propose,  we  shc^ll  here  only  present  some  sug- 
gestions in  the  form  of  inquiry. 

Is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  that  very  much  of  that  re- 
formatory movement,  which  would  exclude  from  the  state  all 
physical  violence  in  the  administration  of  its  authority,  is  to 
be  traced  back  to  false  analogies  derived  from  the  church  ? 
That  the  gospel  is  characteristically  reformatory  and  recov- 
ering  in  its  design  and  legitimate  influence ;  that  the  church, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  designed  instrumentality  to  carry  out  the 
great  ends  of  the  gospel,  is  consequently  a  reformatory,  re- 
covering institution, — that  it  is,  throughout  its  entire  consti- 
tution and  structure,  an  institution  of  grace,  not  of  justice, 
intended  to  save  the  ofiender,  not  to  try  and  condemn  him,  is 
generally  admitted. 

How  natural  and  easy  is  the  conclusion  from  this,  that  the 
other  great  social  institution  give^  from  Heaven  should  re- 
semble this, — that  the  st^te  should  only  seek  to  reform  and 
recover,  never  to  try  and  judge  except  for  thisvcnd  of  reform  ; 
that  hence  it  should  accept  evidence  of  repentance  as  full 
.satisfaction  and  atonemeiit,  and  should  never  ordain  sanctions 
which  are  incompatible  with  this  principle, — ^should  never, 
therefore,  inflict  capital  punishment :  how  natural  and  easy 
such  a  conclusion,  if  the  distinctions  inherent  in  the  respec- 
tive designs  and  structures .  of  the  two  institutions  are  not 
carefully  kept  in  view.    So,  also,  through  .  these  false  analo- 
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gies  and  mistaken  resemblances,  the  family  is  made  by  some 
to  be  but  a  little  church,  into  which  mere  suasion,  mere 
counsel  with  affection,  is  to  be  admitted  in  its  government ; 
and  by  others,  a  little  state,  in  which  stem  justice,  with  its 
code  of  rules  and  laws,  is  to  preside  alo^le  at  the  hearth,  dealing 
out  impartial  measures  of  reward  and  penalty ;  kindness,  love, 
forgiveness,  never  to  be  admitted  in  the  treatrnent  of  offenders. 

Has  not  the  church,  misled  by  this  influence  of  mistaken 
resemblances  and  analogies,  introduced  into  its  administration 
much  that  legitimately  belongs  only  to  the  civil  sjAere  ?  Has 
not  its  action,  especially  toward  offenders,  savored  too  often 
of  the  state  spirit,  and  been  little  else  than  a- proper  legal, 
judicial  adminisi^ation,  fitted  only  to  try  and  pass  awards 
upon  offences,  not  to  recover  and  save  the  offender  1  Has  not 
its  very  organization,  in  too  many  particulars,  been  deter- 
mined in  its  form  and  structure  by  imerences  from  mistaken 
state  analogies  ? 

These  general  remarks  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance 
and  bearing  of  the  discussion  upon  which  we  now  enter.  If 
we  would  correct  those  errors  that  now  prevail  to  so  great  an 
extent  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  church,  the 
state,  and  the  family,  inasmuch  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  result  from  false  analogies,  we  must  at.  the  outset 
settle  in  our  minds  the  true  distinctions  between  these  institu- 
tions, that  we  may  expose  Hie  grounds  of  the  mistake.  We 
can  confute  the  advocate,  of  reform  in  the  state  who  would 
make  all  civil  administration  merely  recovering  and  healing, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  his  error  has  proceeded  from  a  misapplica- 
tion of  church  characteristics,  only  by  showing  him  that-  no 
such  property  belongs  in  common  to  the  two  institutions  as 
that  upon  which  he  builds  his  theory ;  that  he  has  mistaken 
a  distinctive  for  a  common  attribute.  And  so  of  the  family 
and  the  church :  if,  as  We  suppose,  the  errors  have  arisen  from 
similar  false  analogies  or  mistaken  resemblances,  or  are  sus- 
tained by  them,  they  are  to  hid  'corrected  only  by  exposing  the 
source  of  the  error. 

In  endeavoring,  therefore,  to  set  forth  the  true-  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  autiiority,  we^atl  direct  our  attention  first  and 
chiefly  to  the  fundamental  distinctions  between  the  three 
great  social  institutions,  and  especially  between  the  two  more 
extended  of  these  organizations — ^the  church  and  the  state ; 
— trusting  that,  if  our  labor  prove  siiccessful  here,  the 
fortifying  considerations  from  other  sources  to  be  advcmoed 
afterward,  will  appear  the  more  weighty  and  conclusive. 

What,  then,  are  the  specific  characteristies  which  distin- 
guish from  one  another  the  three  great  social  institutions  sub- 
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fiisting  by. divine  ordinance  among  men, — ^ihe  fainily,  the 
church,  and  the  state  ?  We  shall  proceed  with  more  safety 
if  we  first  determine  what  is  common  to  all. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  all  alike  societies ;  they  are  4 11 
founded  on  the  social  nature  of  man,  and  are  forms  in  which 
that  nature  develops  itself  and  acts.  As  societies,  they  all 
have  their  respective  forms  of  polity  ;  their  forms  of  constitu- 
tive, organic,  and  functional  or  administrative  law. 

Each  has  its  polity.  This  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
society.  -  If  the'  profound  observation  at  the  opening  of  the 
great  work  oh  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  that  "  Laws  are  tie 
necessary  relations  resulting  from  the  nature  of  things,"  be 
received  as  just,  then  the  very  existence  of  men  in  the  rela- 
tions of  society  implies  laws.  Out  of  these  social  relations 
there  spring  at  once  reciprocal  obligations  a.nd  rights,  which 
involve  by  necessity  laws  or  regulative  principles.  Whatever 
may  be  the  stage  of  development  toward  a  perfect  declarative 
system  or  code  which  these  laws  njay  have  reached,  even  if 
Ihey  be  in  their  earliest  ehibryo  state,  there  is  still  a  polity. 
As  soon  as  the  social  relations  exist,  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions are  in  being,  and  with  them  the  laws  which  collectively 
constitute  a  polity.  Itisnot,.in  our  apprehension,  a  perfectly 
correct  view  which  a  late  author*  seems  to  advocate,  that  the 
state  is  founded  distinctively  on  "  the.  jural  principle,"— on 
the  principle  of  ri^ht.  The  jural  principle  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  every  society  as  such ;  and  polity  is  nothing  more 
than  the  development  of  this  principle  in  the  form  of  laws. 
Just  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  church  or  the  family  has  a 
polity,  it  involves  and  presupposes  the  jural  principle  as  its 
basis  and  source.  But,  farther,  each  of  these  societies  has  a 
polity  embracing  all  the  three  great  departments  of  law  as 
we  have  enumerated  them,  constitutive,  organic,  and  func- 
tional or  administrative.  Each  has  its  constitutive  law 
founded  on  its  intrinsic  nature,— on  that  which  constitutes  it 
what  it  is, — ^makes  it  a  distinctive  society,  by  which  it  is 
characterized  and  defined  in  relation  to  all  other  societies. 
Each  has  its  organic  law,— that  law  which  determines  the 
form  of  its  existence,  its  particular  lirnits  and  boundaries,  its 
membership,  its  officers,  and  the  Kke.  And  each  has,  also, 
its  functional  law,  which  regulates  its  operations  as  an  organic 
body. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  these  three  institutions  are  social 

in  their  essential  nature,  and  alike  have  a  polity  complete  in 

all  the  three  great  departments  of  a  polity,  they  have  much 

that  is  common  to  all.     Rights,  obligations,  dependencies, 

'  Dr.  Lieber,  in  his  Political  Ethics. 
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they  alike  Involve.  The  support  of  these  tights,  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  obligations,  the  regulation  of  these  dependen- 
cies, they  all  alike  must  recognize  as  duties  resting  upon  them. 
Forms  of  constitution,  of  organic  existence,  and  of  social 
action,  they  must  aU  have  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  degree  of 
development.  Their  common  social  nature  spreads  out  a  vast 
field  of  resemblances  and  analogies ;  so  vast  that  it  is  not 
strange  it  has  appeared  to  some  io  be  unlimited,  and  to  admit 
of  no  peculiarities  or  distinctions  beyond  it.  s 

Again,  they  are  all  alike  of  divine  origin,  and  exist,  there- 
fore, for  a  wise  end  and  intent,  while  they  conspire  together 
in  accomplishing  the  ulterior  designs  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness — Being  ordained  of  God,  who  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;  further,  they  are  all  alike  designed  for  the  race. .  It  is  by  a 
physical  or  a  moral  anomaly, — by  an  exception  firom  a  general 
natural  law,  or  a  resistance  of  a  moral  law,  if  any  are  not 
included  in  them  all. — They  all  bear  this  common  characteristic 
of  being  designed  and  fitted  for  all.  They  all  conspire  in 
effecting  the  ultimate  design  of  G-od  in  reference  to  the  race. 
If  we  may  assume  this  to  be  their  elevation  to  holiness  and 
blessedness,  then  in  this  adaptedness  to  a  common  end  and  design 
we  shall  find  the  ground  of  manifold  resemblances  ahd  analogies . 

Not  to  proceed  farther,  in  the  specification  of  Common  attri- 
butes and  relations,  we /vjrill  pass  now  to  what  is  distinctive 
and  peculiar.  We  shall  be  enabled  to  ascertain  this  better  in 
the  light  of  the  comparison  we  .have  already  made ;  since 
specific  differences  must  rest  upon  generic  resemblances. 

First,  then,  the  polity  in  each  of  these  social  institutions  is 
marked  by  specific  peculiarities  and  characteristics. — The 
CONSTITUTIVE  LAW  in  each  is  different.  The  church  is  a  very 
different  society  fioia  the  family  and  from  the  state.  It  is 
constituted  on  a  very  different  bUsis.  It  rests  on  a  different 
department  of  our  social  nature i  We  shall  not  run  much 
danger  of  exposing  ourselves  to  assault  from  any  quarter,  if 
we  assume  that  the  church  is  distinctively  a  spiritual  society, 
and  that  the  family  and  the  state  are  temporal  societies.  We 
shall  only  need  to  fdrtify  some  particular  positions  that  we 
shall  insist  on  holding  within  this  general  field.  We  advance 
the  position,  then,  that  the  churchj  as  a  society,  rests  on 
purely  spiritual  relations,  while  the  family  and  the  state,  as 
societies,  rest  on  purely  temporal  relations. 

That  the  church  is  purely  a  spiritual  society,  and  rests  on 
purely  spiritual  relations,  we  regard  as  having  been  definitive- 
ly settled  by  its  great  Head  and  Founder,  when  he  taught 
that  "  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."     It  admits,  as  of 
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itself,  of  no  temporal  ends,  no  temporal  ingredients,  no  tem- 
poral relations.  It  is  wholly  above  the  world  ;  except  so  far 
as  being  in  the  world,  it  affects  it  incidentally  and  by  conse- 
quence, and  moreover,  is  necessitated  to  recognize  its  own 
temporary  existence  as.  on  earth ;  all  temporalities,  however, 
it  makes  mere  subserviehts,  and  judges  them  only  by  their 
bearing  on  its  own  spirituality.  ' 

Its  ends  are  not  of  this  "^v^orld.  Its  great,  peculiar,  compre- 
hensive end  is  to  recover  to  holiness.  Its  membership  is  de- 
termined purely  by  spiritual  characteristics.  Faith  in  Christ, 
obedience  to  God,  holiness,  is  the  sole  and  essential  qualifica- 
tion ;  it  receives  all  saints,  and  of  itself  and  knowingly  re- 
ceives none  but  saints.  Its  relations  are  likewise  spiritual. 
Its  internal  relations,  lying  in  its  own  nature  and  in  its  mem- 
bership, we  have  seen,  are  purely  spiritual  relations.  Its  ex- 
ternal relations  are  also  spiritual.  Its  relations  to  the  world, 
to  human  society  generally,,  its  relations  to  the  sta^e,  to  the 
family,  and  to  individuals,  are,  so  far  as  determined  from  the 
church,  still  spiritual.  In  so  far  as  they  partake  of  a  worldly 
character,  it  is  because  thi^  is  necessarily  imposed  upon  them 
from  the  worldly  nature  of  those  ol^jects  to  which  it  is  thus 
related.  As  existing  in  the  world,  it  must  so  far  be  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  time  and  place.  Its  organic  existence, 
its  outward  action,  must  be  limited  by  these  conditions.  It 
does  not  lose  the  pure  spirituality  of  its  nature,  however,  by 
this  relationship,  as  neither  does  the  spirit  of  man  cease  to  be 
spirit  because  limited  by  the  conditions  of  a  fleshly  body.  It 
is  related  to  the  state,  in  so  far  as  its  organic  existence  and 
its  outward  activity  are  necessarily  under  those  outward  forms 
which  come  within  the  proper  cognizance  of  the  state.  It  is 
limited  here  so  far  that  its  action  may  not  violate  the  rights 
which  the  state  is  bound  to  protect,  and  that  it  may  claim, 
in  return,  Arom  the  state  a  {frotection  of  all  its  civil  rights 
from  violation  from  without.  Yet  here  its  proper  spirituality 
is  not  invaded  or  destroyed.  It  suffers  these  external  limita- 
tions and  conditions,  not  from  anything  worldly  in  its  own 
nature,  but  from  its  necessary  relationship  to  a  worldly  insti- 
tution. If  ^  a  spirituality  meet  a  temporality,  the  relation 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  mixed  character ;  the  i^iritual  ele- 
ment of  the  one  must  blend  with  the  temporal  element  of  the 
other.  Such  a  bond  does  not  necessarily  imply,  however,  a 
mixed  nature  in  either  by  itself.  So,  also,  ^e  church  and 
the  family,  being  universal  institutions  designed  for  the  entire 
race  of  man,  necessarily  come  into  relationship.  The  church 
must  recognize  the  existence  of  the  family  ;  and  the  family 
that  pf  the  church.     Whatever,  in  the  family  organization 
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and  aotion,  I3m  ohurch  can  tnm  to  spiritual  ends,  it  legiti- 
mately, may,  without  detriment  to  the  spirituality  of  its  own 
nature  ;  and  ihe  family  may,  in  reciprocity,  employ  ohurch 
influtoces  to  etlect  its  own  proper  end.  But  neither  in  im- 
parting  nor  in  receiving  does  the  church  suffer  any  admix- 
ture, so  far  as  it  concerns  its  own  nature,  of  any  temporal 
element. — Every  view  of  the  church,  thus,  discovers  its  pure 
and  proper  spirittiality. 

On  the  other  hand,  tiie  state  and  the  family  are  proper 
temporalities.  Their  existence  is  wholly  confined  to  time  ; 
their  end  is  a  temporal  end  ;  their  meml^rship  is  determined 
by  temporal  characteristics  ;  its  relations  are  all  temporal. 

To.  take  first  Uie  state ;  that  its  existence  is  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  earth  and  time,  none  will  question. 

The  proper  ends  of  d  state  are,  afao,  purely  temporal. 
That  the  state,  in  its  legitimate  effects  and  results,  has  a 
moral,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  a  spiritual  bearing,  if  its  institu- 
tion was  designed  by  God  to  be  a  spiritual  instrumentality,  if 
its  whole  worth  and  value  are  to  be  estimated  by  this  spirit- 
ual bearing;  if,  moreover,  its  true  constitution  and  legitimate 
working  may  be  tested  by  its  spiritual  results,  still  it  may  be, 
as  we  insist  it  is,  a  purely  temporal  institution, -end  its  proper 
end,  a  purely  temporal  end.  We  are  to  distinguish  here  be- 
tween such  ends  as  are  proper  and  immediate  from  such  as 
are  remote  and  general.  The  proper  end  for  v^ch  the  wing 
is  given  to  the  bird  is  to  enable  it  to  move  in  the  air.  A 
remoter  end  is  to  enable  it  to  procure  for  itself  pi^oteotiooi 
and  sustenance ;  and  the  wing  is  good  for  nothing  but  as  it 
is  instrumental  to  this  remoter  end.  Still  we  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  the  wing  to  its  end  only  by  refetenice  to  liie  power 
thus  given  to  move  in  the  air.  This  is  the  only  peculiar  end 
of  the  wing.  So  we  ar6  to  determine  what  is  the  6nd  of  the 
state.  That  it  has  a  ^iritual  ministary  when  it  fulfills  its 
proper  end,  is  most  true.  From  the  end  fulfilled,  there  arises 
a  most  important  spiritual  eflBciency.  This  is  true  of  every 
physical  agency.  There  are  moral  lessons  in  books  and 
stones,  and  spiritual  good  in  everything  through  its  fulfilled 
end.  It  18  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  determine  what 
tiie  next  higher  end  i&  which  is  effected  by  the  state  w|ien 
it  has  fulfilled  its  proper  end  and  ministry.  It  has  been  i^aid 
that  that  end  is  the  exhibition  of  the  idea  of  justice,  and  its 
inculcation  on  the  minds  of  men.  We  believe  this  t6  be  a 
part  of  its  design,  but  only  a  part.  Whatever  that  may  be, 
however,  the  inmiediate  proper  end  of  the  state,  that  end 
which  being  fulfilled,  it  has  accomplished  its  proper  design, 
that  end  to  which  all  its  action  is. immediately  to  be  referred/ 
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by  which  all  its  action  is  to  be  tried  as  to  its  propriety  and 
fitness,  that  through  which  alone  its  spiritual  ministry  can 
be  effected,   is  still  not  snch  a  moral  end.     It  is  not  the 
office  of  a  legislator  to  refer  every  measure  directly  to  that 
moral  end  as  the  standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  ascertained 
to  be  worthy  of  adoption  or  rejection.     Such  an  immediate 
reference  could  not  decide  the  question  ;  any  more  than  could 
the  proper  structure  of  a  bird's  wing  be  determined  by  an 
inunediate  reference  to  its  fitness  for  procruing  protection  and 
sustenance.     Nor  let  it  be  hastily  concluded  thatj  if  this  be 
true,  then  legislation  is  beyond  moral  control  and  guidance. 
The  nature  of  the  proper  end  of  an  act  does  not  of  itself  ex* 
clusively  in  all  cases  determine  the  proper  mode  of  perform- 
ing it.     The  taking,  of  food  has,  unquestionably,  a  purely 
physical  end ;  but  in  eating  and  drinking  men  are  yet  to 
glorify  God.     How  absurd,  however, 'would  be  the  endeavor 
to  determine  directly  and  immediately  from  its  moral  bearing 
the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  food  that  should  be  taken, 
without  a  controlling  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  body  ?    It 
being  borne  in  mind  that^  even  supposing  the  immediate  and 
proper  end  of  the  state  to  be  a  purely  temporal  end,  still  the 
fulfillment  of  that  end  may  efficiently  promote  spiritual  inter- 
ests, and    that,  moreover,  in   fulfilling  its  proper  end,  the 
state  is  still  bound  to  a  moral  procedure,  there  will  be  less 
hesitation,  perhaps,  to  receive  the  doctrine  that  the  proper, 
immediate,  and  legitimate  end  of  the  state  is  to  protect  and 
foster  the  temporal  interests    of  men.     We  would  thus  go 
beyond    the    narrowness    of    the   Warburtonian    principle, 
that  ^*  the  sole  end  of  civil  society  is  the  conservation  of  body 
and  goods,"  in^  regard  to  two  of  its  limits.     The  state,  in 
our  apprehension,  is  something  more  than  a  "  conserving  " 
power  ;  its  legitimate  fimction  is  fostering  and  developing  by 
a  direct  positive  action,  ^as  well  as  protecting  and  sustaining. 
Its  range,  in  the  next  place^  is  somewhat  wider  than  mere 
"  body  and  goods."    It  comprehends  all  the  temporal  interests, 
the  entire  temporal  well-7>eing  of  men.     If  intelligence  and 
sound  morality  be  essential  to  the  temporal  well-being  of  men, 
then  it  lies  within  the  proper  province  of  a  state  to  foster  and 
encourage  education  and  a  moral  training  among  its  citizens ; 
and  its  ministry  so  far  will  be  a  spiritual  ministry.     But  it  is 
legitimately  so,  only  so  far  as  its  ministry  is  subseirvient  to  the 
temporal  well-being  of  a  state.     In  allowing  to  a  state  de- 
ception, Plato  proceeded  on  a  right  principle  so  far  as  this, 
that  the  constitution  and  administration  of  a  state  are  to  be 
determined  by  their  beaiine  on  the  temporal  condition  of  the 
people  ;  he  erred  in  supposmg  that  .dishonesty  can  ever  be  the 
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best  pdioy — ^in  admitting  that  the  state  can  move  towards 
trae  greatness  and  prosperity  in  a  path  of  deception  and 
fraud. 

To  take  another  view.  If  the  immediate  and  controlling 
end  of  a  state  be  not  a  temporal  end,  it  mnst,  if  there  be  any 
at  all,  be  either  a  spiritual  end  or  one  of  a^  mixed  character, 
partly  temporal  and  partly  spiritual.  But  the  latter  supposi- 
tion is  tantamount  to  the  denial  of  any  ond  ;  for  stioh  a  mixed 
end  is  wholly  inconceivable  and  self-contradiotory .  If  the  end  of 
a  state  be  a  spiritual  end,  it  can  only  be  so  on  the  ground  that 
tiiere  is  no  distinction  between  secularities  and  spiritualities ; 
that  what  we  call  secular  is  but  spritual  viewed  in  another  as- 
pect. This  is  Arnold's*  doctrine,  although,  in  our  apprehension, 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  his  own  admission  ihat  "  the  im- 
mediate object  of  every  earthly  society  must  be  present  good." 
We  shall  not  turn  aside  to  discuss  here  the  propriety  of  this 
distinction.  We  shall  rather  assume  it ;  and  shall  maintain 
dur  position^  which  it  seems  Arnold  himself  does  not  deny,  but 
explicitly  teaches,  on  this  very  ground,  that  to  deny  the  tem- 
poral  nature  of  the  immediate  end  of  a  state,  is  to  reject  the 
well-received  distinction  between  secular  and  spiritual. 

We  urge  only  one  additional  consideration.  It  is  derived 
from  the  best  and  wisest  adminisi;ration  of  a  state.  If  the 
history  of  the  best  civil  administration  the  world  has  known  be 
studied,  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  ever  been  directed"  in 
reference  to  a  temporal  as  the  governing  end.  Where,  in 
prosperous  states,  a  spiritual  end  has  been  regarded  at  all,  it 
has  been  but  partially,  and  just  so  far,  is  it  now  admitted, 
the  administration  was  imperfect.  In  case  of  continued  pros- 
perity in  such  states,  the  spiritual  has  gradually  given  way 
and  finally  disappeared.  Suqh  has  been  the  experience  of 
those  civil  orga^ations  in  our  own  land,  in  which  such 
a  spiritual  end  has  been  aimed  at.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
those  states  in  which  a  spiritual  end  is  recognized  as  the  gov- 
erning end  of  the  administration,  we  are  sure  to  find  misrule, 
civil  depression^  and  general  prostration  both  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  interests.  The  Jewish  theocracy  furnishes  no  valid 
exception  to  this  view.  If  that  civil  constitution  be  examined 
Oft  the  supposition  of  a  spiritual  end  being  the  immediate, 

*  The  Church  Mis.  Works,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  14.  His  words  are:  "  A  pre- 
tended distinction  between  spirStaal  things  and  secular,  a  distinction  utterly 
without  foundation."  As  this  distinction  was  seen  by  him  to  be  **  utterly  in- 
consistent" with  bis  notion  of  a  perfect  church,  which  notion  identified  it  with 
the  state,  it  was  important  for  him  to  reject  it  1[]his,  certainly,  is  true, 
that  his  notion  of  a  church  and  this  distinction  are  so  incompatible  with  each 
other  that  the  admission  of  either  ezclndes'  the  other ;  and  the  denial  of  either 
neceiaitatee  the  admission  of  the  other. 
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governing  end,  with  no  temporal  end  intervening  as  that 
through  which  exclusively  the  spiritual  end  is  attained,  many 
things  must  be  condemned  in  it  as  unwise,  inexpedient,  and 
unrighteous.  We  can  explain  and  vindicate  that  divine  sys- 
tem only  on  the  ground  that  the  immediate  governing  end 
was  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  that  the 
great  spiritual  ends  to  be  aocomplished  through  ih&t  nation, 
were  attained  only  through  a  more  immediate  temporal  end. 
So  evefywhere,  state  measures,  legal  ordinances,  and  legal 
sanctions  ever  receive  oommendation  or  reprobation  only  as 
tested  in  reference  to  a  temporal,  not  a  spiritual  end.  The 
more  remote  spiritual  end  subserved  by  the  civil  state  in  the 
divine  arrangement,  govemis  only  indirectly  and  nega,tively ; 
as  the  structure  of  the  bird's  wing  must  npt  be  mconipcitible 
with  a  power  to  defefld'itself  and  to  obtain  its  food.  ,  The 
immediate  temporal  end  controls  with  a  direct,  positive  con- 
trol, as  motion  in  the  air  is  the  immediate  test  of  fitness  in 
the  structure  of  the  wing. 

The  membership  of  the  state  is  determined  on  purely 
worldly  grounds.  Nothing  spiritual  enters  into  the  determining 
principles.  Men  are  bom  into  the  state.  It  is  by  a  natural 
society  of  the  purest  kind  tiiat  they  become  members.  The 
notion  of  a  compact  lying  back  of  civil  society  is- now  justly 
exploded ;  and  with  it  all  notion  of  anything  moral  or  volun- 
tary^ — any  free-will  in  determining  whether  a  man  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  body  politic  or  not.  Mere  place  settles  the 
question  ^by  nature's  necessity  for  him.  If  he  is  born  within 
this  or  that  .politioal  sphere,  he  is  incorporated  into  it  at  once, 
before  he  thinks,  before  he  breathes  even.  He  takes  his  first 
breath  subject  to  the  control,  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
civil  society.  The  forfti  of  government  may  change— one 
system  of  political  institutions  may  be  set  aside,  and  another 
system,  radically  different  in  its  principlesvmay  be  set  up,  and 
all  without  his  concurrence,  against  his  strongest  wishes  and 
his  utmost  endeavors,  but  his  relationship  remains  unaffected. 
He  who  is  born  and  abides  in  France  remains  a  member  of 
the  French  civil  society,  whatever  revolutions  may  take  place. 
He  is  a  Frenchman  politically,  whether  Charles  X.  by  the 
grace  of  God,^ing  of  France  and  Navarre,  or  Louis  Philippe, 
King  of  the  French,  or  Louis  .Napoleon,  President  of  the 
Frehch  Republic,  be  at  the  head  of  affairs  ;  yes,  or  even  if 
the  supreme  rule  be  in  the  hands  of  a  self-constituted  Provis- 
ioneil  Ck)mmittee.  So  all  international  law  recognizes  the 
fact,  whatever  wrong  is  done. to  other  nations,  for  instance, 
by  tiie  French  civil  society,  under  Louis  Philippe,  must  be 
redressed  by  Louis  Napoleon,  although  con^mitted   by  the 
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monarch  in  power  in  his  very  contests  with  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  entirely  disowned  by  it. 

The  relations  of  a  state  are  all  temporal^  also,  so  far  at 
•least  as  determined  in  their  character  from  itself.  .Its  inter- 
nal relations  are  determined  from  the  character  of  its  mem- 
bership, which  we  have  seen  to  be  temporal.  It»  external 
relations  are  to  other  similar  temporal  societies,  or  to  spiritual 
societies.  In  the  fprmer  case,  the  relations  between  temporal- 
ities are  of  course  temporal.  In  the  latter  case,  so  far  from 
the  relationship  imparting  anything  spiritual,  it  gives  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  worldliness  to  that  which  in  itself  is  purely 
spiritual,  as  we  have  seen. 

Everywhere,  whether  regarded  in  its  ends,  its.  membership, 
or  its  relations,  the  nature  of  the  state  appears  as  a  temporal- 
ity. Nothing  appears  which  reveals  in  it  anything  but  a  tem- 
porality ;  a  temporality,  however,  yhit3h,^s  embracing  moral 
natures,  must  so  far  proceed  in  a  moral  way,  and,  as  institu- 
ted by  God,  must  through  its-fulfilled  temporal  end  and  min- 
istry promote  a  higher  moral  aim. 

Vfe  shall  see,  in  like  manner,  that  the  constitutive  law  of 
the  family  is  determined  from  its  nature  as  a  temporality .  It 
is  impossible  to.  conceive  of  a  family  as  constituted  on  any 
other  basis,  than  U  temporal  one.  As  the  civil'  society  is 
founded  on  special  relations-»-on  vicinity  or  contiguity  in 
place— so  the  domestic  society  is  founded  on  consanguinity, 
implying  identity  of  parentage  or  of  source,  in  other  words, 
ultimately  and  abstractly  ori  relations  of  time.  -Precisely  here 
do  we  find  the  constitutive  law  of  the  family,*  as  determined  by 
this  identity  of  paternity,  or  identity  of  source  and  origin?  It 
is  of  course  a  purely  temporal  relation.  Fulfilling  its  own 
temporal  end,  it  by  this  promotes  a  higher  moral  aim.  It  is  only 
by  ever  making  this  temporal  end  the  immediately  controlling 
end  in  its  structure  and  administration  that  it  can  subserve 
this  higher  moral  interest.  Spiritualize  it,  and  we  subvert  its 
nature  and  end  ;  and,  as  we  have  too  lamentable  evidence  in 
our  own  time,,  it  becomes  a  ministry  to  the  wildest  fanaticism, 
and  ends  in  the  grossest  sensuality. 

Again,  T^E  organic  la,w,  in  each  of  these  social  institutions, 
is  different ;  that  of  the  church  difiering  essentially  from  that 
of  the  state  and  the  family,  as  that  oi  a  pure  spirituality 
should  differ- from  that  of  a  purp  temporality.  The  organic 
law,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  is  that  part  of  a  polity 
which  defines  Ihe  form  of  existence  and  of  action  to  a  society. 
It  appears  under  the  name  of  a  constitution  when  applied  to 
civil  society,  and  of  a  creed  and  covenant  when  applied  to  a 
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church.  Domestic  polity,  unhappily,  has  not  yet  been  de-. 
veloped  so  fully  into  a  system,  as  to  have  gained  distinctive 
names  for  its  different  departments. 

,  It  is  the  paft  of  a  oivil  constitution,  and  of  a  church  creed 
and  covenant,  to  set  forth  the  particular  sphere  of  the  society, 
or  the  range  of  its  activity,  and  the  particular  organization 
through  which  its  action  shall  be  expressed.  They  prescribe 
the  limits  or  boundaries  of  a  state,  v^ith  its  officers  and  their 
duties;  and,inlik(>  planner,  the  membership  of  a  church, 
and  the  range  and  mode  of  its-organic  action. — ^We  shall  find, 
now,  that  the  received  evangelical  notion  of  a  church,  and 
the  republican  notion  of  a  comipon wealth,  give  to  the  chutch' 
an  organic  law,  everywhere  revealing  the  spirituality  of  the 
church  as  a  society  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  stat6  an  or-, 
ganic  law  that  as  uniformly  reveals  the  temporality  of  its 
nature.  ^         . 

What  determines  ihe  sphere  of  organization  to  a  church, 
but  spiritual  principles  ?  Who,  but  isolated  theorists,  or  ob- 
solete legitimists,  jiow  claim'  the  sphere  of  a  church  to  be  de- 
termined by  strict  special  bounds  ?  Who,  but  for  sectarian 
or  other  temporary  ends,  now  rejects  the  "  elective.  aflSnity" 
principle  in  the  organization  of  churches  ?  Who  now  ques- 
tions the  right,  or,  we  may  say,  the  duty  of  a  man  to  prefer 
those  ecclesiastical  connections  which  his  spiritual  profit  or 
usefulness  shall  prescribe  ?  Even  purely  spiritual  considera- 
tions injipose  some  regard  to  local  conditions;  but  these  aside, 
on  how  exclusively  spiritual  principles  is  a  church  organized 
in  regard  to  the  sphere  it  diall  fill  as  an  organic  body  ? — So 
th^  range  of  its  activity  is  limited  by  solely  spiritual  consider- 
ations. Wherever  the  spiritual  good  of  man  can  be  favdrably 
affected  by  the  activity  of  a  church,  there  is  its  legitimate 
field.  Emphatically  and  unrestrictedly,  the  field  of  ecclesias- 
tical activity  is  the  world. 

Not  so  with  the  state  and  the  family.  Their  spheres  are 
determined  by  outward  limits — ^the  state  by  local  boundaries 
enclosing  and  covering  an  entire  determinate  portion  of  space^ 
a  limited  territory ;  the  family,  by  the  circuit  of  consanguini- 
ty. Honorary  citizenship  and  doniestic  adoption  need  not  be 
regarded  as  essentially  infringing  upon  the  integrity  of  this 
principle. 

The  legitimate  range  of  the  activity  of  these  temporal  socie- 
ties  is  alfii)  determined  by  similar  outward  limits.  No  state 
ean  extend  its  jurisdiction  into  the  territory  lawfully  covered 
by  another  dis^ct  civil  organization ;  and  no  family  may 
penetrate  into  the  shrines  of  a  neighbor's  household  with  its 
authority  and  control. 
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The  official  organization  of  these  institutions  varies  in  the 
same  way.     That  of  the  church  is  determined  for  it  by  its 

fitness  for  purely  spiritual  functions.  The  ministers  of  the 
church  are  required  to  po&sesft,  as  the  first  requisitesy  personal 
piety.  Everything  else  is  second  to  thi^.  Every  other  q*.mU- 
fication  is  estimated  in  reference  to  its  subserviency  to  these 
spiritual  functions.  In  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  morality 
and  piety  are  tequlred  as  qualifications  in  its  t)Oicers  and 
ministeris,  only  as  raeasures  and  aids  of  a  capacity  to  admin- 
ister mere  temporalities,  Thedoetrine,  that  only  a  y^ions  man 
can  be  a  fit  civil  functionary,  is  the  worst  and  most  danger- 
ous article  in  a  church  and  state  platform.  Unquestionably, 
piety  should  be  a  decisive  test  of  fitness  for  otTiCa  between  two 
candidates  otherwise  equally  oligiblej  with  all  well-wishers 
of  the  state  ;  but  only  because  piety  is  a  positive  qualification 
for  office,  or  perhaps  Vjccause  every  man  should,  in  all  his  ac- 
tion, so  far  as  he  legitimately  may,  indicate  his  preference 
for  virtue  and  religion  over  their  op posite-s.  Still  the  true 
tests  of  fitness  for  civil  office,  are  capacity  and  fidelity,  meas- 
ured relatively  to  merely  temporal  functions. 

So  in  the  family,  the  ofllcial  organization  is  determioad  by 
a  purely  physical  law.  By  nature ^s  necessity,  not  by  any 
free-will,  in  no  spiritual  way,  domestic  rule  and  authority  are 
in  the  parents,  the  head  and  sonrce  of  the  family. ^ — The  or* 
ganic  law  of  the  church  diflers,  thus,  from  that  of  the  stata 
and  of  the  family  as  widely  as  a  pure  spiritudity  differs  from 
a  pure  temporality,  with  this  sole  rriodificatioti,  that  as  exist- 
ing on  earthy  the  church  must,  in  its  organic  lawj  conform  to 
the  conditions  of  time  and  place.  .-   , 

The  same  characteristic  difference  will  bo  found  to  mark 
TEE  ADMINISTRATIVE  Of  PUNCTiOiVAL  LAW  of  cach  of  thcso  insti- 
tutions. The  measures  and  proceedings  in  a  church,  so  far 
as  the  tem]x)ral  conditions  of  its  being  will  allow^,  will  par- 
take everywhere  of  a  spiritual  character;  those  of  the  state 
and  the  family,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  temporal  character. 

The  functional  law  of  a  society  distributes  itself  into  two 
distinct  branches ; — one  relating  to  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  law  in  its  more  proper  and  restricted  sense  ;  the 
other,  to  the  adoption  and  execution  of  measures  of  policy. 
This  distinction  will  be  recognized  as  one,  if  not  everywhere 
definitely  drawn  and  observed,  yet  more  or  less  practically 
adopted  in  both  eccleaiaatioal  and  political  administration. 
Wo  will  exclude  from  our  consideration  here  that  portion  in 
each  branch  which  respects  tho  procedure  of  the  organic  body 
itself, — that  portion  w^hich  generally  ]>asscs  under  the  name 
of  by-laws  and  rules  of  proceeding. 
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We  have  ab^eady  intinjiated  that  a  polity  belongs  vitally  to 
every  society,  as  it  must  necessarily  have  regulative  princi- 
ples to  direct  and  govprn  its  action.  These,  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, and  formally  set  foxth)  constitute  a  formal  polity.  The 
, principles  may  exist  iind  exert  a  virtual  control,  however^ 
without  being  systematically  cjodified.  Let  us  see  now  what 
such  a  polity  prescribes  in  Tegard  to  the  proper  legislation  of 
a  church. — Legislation,  in  the  stricter  sense,  is  the  authorita- 
tive declaration  of  specific  applications  of  right.  It  does  not 
directly  create  right.  The  right  grows  necessarily  out  of  the 
relations  that  are  established  in  the  nature  of  things.  These 
relations  may  betchianged;  then  what  was  before  right,  may 
cease  to  be  right  ^  far,  and  a  new  law  of  right  may  arise.  A 
church  may,  for  instance,  provide,  in  its  organic  law,  that  it 
shall  have  officers  who  shall  perfdtm  certain  duties,  and  be 
clothed  with  certain  power  and  authority%  Rights  necessarily 
and  at  once  grow  out  of  the  relations  thus  established  between 
the  officers  and  the  private  oiembers  of  the  church.  ^  If  those 
duties  be  changed  by  a  change  in  tiie  organic  law,  the  rela- 
tions so  far  are  changed,  and  with  them  the  rights.  It  is  the 
legitimate  province  of  the  supreme  authority  in  a  society  to 
declare,  by  formal  legiskttion,  what  those  ijights  are ;  and  all 
such  declarations  being  accompanied  with  the  authority  of 
the  society,  are  laws.  It  is  unnecessary  to  undertake  to  show 
that  all  such  ecclesiastical  legislation  must  be  spiritual  in  its 
character.  The  only  doubt  that  hangs  over  the  subject  re- 
spects the  character  of  the  sanctions  of  law.  By  the  sanctions 
of  law  are  meant  the  forms  in  which  the  authority  of  the  so- 
ciety is  expressed  for  the  enforcement  of  its  enactments. 
They  declare  the  determination  of  the  society  or  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  particular  ways  specified  to  sustain  the  law — 
to  exert  itself  to  the  degree  and  in  the  mode  defined  in  the 
la*^,  in  rew;arding  and  punishing.  Th^y  express  thus  ihe  au- 
thority of  the  sdciety^  orthe  identification  of  the  society  with 
the  law  to  the  utmost  degree. of  its  power,  so  far  as  the  sanc- 
tion may  require.  They ^re  measured,  accordingly,  by  the 
nature  and  kind  of  authority  which  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  in  other  wcjrds,  by  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  power 
which  it  legitimately  possesses. 

,  From  the  very,  nature  of  the  church  €W  a  society,  now,  we 
might  determine  unhesitatingly,  that  its  authority  must  be 
spiritual  only  in  its  nature.  It  may  not  express  its  displeas- 
ure at  the  violation  of  its  enactments  by  any  temporal  sanc- 
tions. It  may  not  inflict  bodily  penalties ;  it  may  not  se- 
questrate worldly  estate ;  it  may  not  exact  pecuniary  forfeit- 
ures.    It  may  not  lay  a  violent  hand  on  body  or  estate.     It 
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may  not,  further,  disturb  temporal  relations.  It  may  not  put 
out  of  civil  or  domestic  connections ;  or  it  may  not  fiirust  its 
members  into  the  power  of  any  to  impose  civil  or  domestic 
restrictions  or  annoyances  of  any  kind.  All  temporal  power 
it  excludes^  of  whatever  form  it  may  be,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
jurisdiction:  May  it,  however,  iise  the  power  of  disgrace, 
mortification,  of  mental  disturbance  of  any  kind  ?  It  may 
not,  certainly,  use  any  power  which  is  not  given  it,  expressly 
or  impliedly.  The  power  to  exclude  from  its  fellowship  such 
as  are  uliworthy  of  it,  is  given  it  both  expressly  and  implied- 
ly :  expressly,  in  the  very  word  of  its  founder  and  head  ;  im» 
pliedly,  in  the  very  allowance  of  its  existence  on  earth  as  an 
organic  body.  .  All  such  as  are  in  legitimate  Ways,  found  to 
be  radicaljy  wanting  in  the  essential  qualifications  of  church 
membership,  it  is  bound  to  declare  to  be. thus  wanting,  and  to 
exclude  them.  Excommunication  is  not,  however,  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  execution  of  a  sanction.  It  is  true  that  inas- 
much as  the  qualifications  of  membership  in  the  church  are 
purely  spiritual,  the  want  of  these  spiritual  qualifications  im- 
^  plies  Y^rong ;  and  so  far  as  excommunication  is  an  act  of  so- 
ciety that  follows  on  ascertained  wrong  in  the  subject  of  it,  it 
resembles  penalty,  J3ut  this  resemblance  respects  orly  the 
form  and  accident,  not  the  essence  of  the  act.  It  aijswers 
precisely  to  that  act  of  the  civil  society  by  which  it  should 
declare  the  relations  of  citizenship  to  be  annulled  iq.  case  of 
voluntary  and  final  removal  from  within  its  proper  tenitory. 
There  is  nothing  essentially  penal  in  this.  ExcomiAunication 
from  any  society  may,  indeed,  be  made,  penal.  The  loss  of 
citizenship  may  be  the  punishment  for  civil  ofiences.  But 
expatriation  simply  for  want  of  the  requisites  of  cij;izenship  is 
not  necessarily  penal.  May  the  church,  then,  excommunicate 
penally,  or  must  excommunication  in  the  church  ever  be  lim- 
ited to  the  mere  dcjclaration  of  want  of  the  essential  qualifi- 
cations  of  membership ;  in  other  words,,  to  the  mere  expres- 
sion, in  its  practical  applications,  of  its  stri6tly  spiritual  na- 
ture as  an  organic  body? 

The  spirituality  pf  the  church,  forbids,  we  have  seen,  all 
temporal  sanctions.  Is  the  church  still  further  limited,  so 
that  it  may  not  impose  any  penalties  whatever,  even  such  as 
are  strictly  spiritual  ?  Such  limits  are  not  put  upon  it;  cer- 
tainly, by  the  spirituality  of  its  nature.  There  is,  however, 
another  Umitation  attaching  to  the  administration  of  a  church 
which  has  an  important  bearing  here.  It  is  this :  that  unlike 
the  state  and  the  family,  it  has  its  supreme  head  not  on 
earth,  and,  moreover,  that  its  supra-earthly  head  rules  oyer 
men  on  e^rth^  not  in  law  and  exact  justice,  but  in  mercy. 
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How  muoh,  then,  of  the  spiritual  power,  which  might  belong 
to  it  if  it  wer6  supreme  and  absolute  in  its  sphere,  is  retained 
to  the  head  himself,  and  withheld  from  the  church,  on  earth, 
and  how  far  does  the  restriction  of  the  merciful  character  of 
the  rule  of  that  supra-earthly  head,  in  ,this  respect,  extend  ? 
We  answer,  so  muoh  and  so  far  as  to  exclude  aU  sanctioning, 
all  avenging  power  whatever  from  the  legitimate  administra- 
tion of  the  church.  Grod  has  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to 
punish, — ^to  impose  and  execute  sanctions.  "Vengeance  is 
mine;  I^will  repay,"  is  Jehovah's  declared  principle  in  de- 
termining by  what  regulations  the  Christian  brotherhood 
should  be  controlled.  And  still  more  than  this,  Christ,  as 
mediatorial  king*  and  supreme  head  of  the  church,  has  himself 
laid  aside' from  his  administration 'all  vengfeanoe.  His  mis- 
sion, according  to  his  own  express' teaching,  is  not  to  judge, 
but  to  save.  In  exact  acQordance  'v^rith  this,  and  of  itself  en- 
tirely decisive  on  the,  point. under  consideration,  the  lAw  of 
forgiveness  on  simple  repentance  is  made  by  Christ  a  funda- 
mental principle  in  the  disciplinary  administration  of  his 
church.  A.S  laid  down  by  him,  this  principle  is  remarkably 
wide-reaching  in  this  respect.  The  churph  is  to  forgive, 
"  not  until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven," — il- 
limitably,  provided  there  be  repentance.  This  fundamental 
law,  it  will  be  observed  >  is  set  forth  in  connection  with  the 
very  ordinance  and  institution  of  church  discipline  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew.  Repentance,  thus,  is  made 
by  diirist  the  sole  ground  of  forgiveness  in  all  ecclesiastical 
administration.  The  church  has  no  righ};  to  regard  its  own 
interests,  its  reputation,  its  authority ;  in  short,  anything 
whatever  b\it  simple  repentance  in  the  offender,  in  order  to 
forgiveness.  It  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
church  discipline,  as  laid  down  by  Christ,  to  require  any  con- 
ditions whatever  of  the  offender  who  is  believed  to  be  a  true 
petiitent  before  he  shall  receive  full  pardon.  Now,  We  need 
not  spend  time  to  show  that  this  principle  of  forgiveness  on 
simple  repentance,  exclusively  of  all  regard  to  the  authority 
of  tiie  church,  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  a 
sanctioning  power.  '  For  the  very  notiqn  of  a  sanctioir  implies 
the  absolute  determination  of  the  government  to  sustain  the 
law  at  all  hazards,  and  at  whatever  cost,  to  the  full  extent 
defined  by  the  sanction.  If  a  foreign  principle  may  come  in 
and  of  itself  at  once  arrest  the  execution  of  a  sanction,  then 
the  authority  of  the  society  is  so  far  infringed  or  limited ; 
and  as  forgiveness  waiting  on  repentance,  forgiveness  wait- 
ing on  the  mere  will  of  the  offender,  is  a  universal,  funda- 
mental law  of  Christ V  church,  all  sanctioning  power  is  set 
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ipnde.  The  power  to  enforce  its  authority  by  disgraoe,  htunil* 
iftticm,  by  any  mental  buffering  whatever,  is  as  truly  with* 
held  from  the  ohuroh  as  the  power  to  inflict  bodily  suffering. 
These  two  striking  eharaoteristics  in  the  divine  ordinance  of 
ihe  church  need  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  comparisons  be* 
tween . iit ,  and  the  state:  that,  first,  the  church  has  only 
spiritual  power;  and  that,  secondly,  this  spiritual  power  is  so 
far  limited  as  to  exclude  all  sanctioning  authority,  or  all  right 
ta  impose  penalties; 

As  it  regards  that  department  of ,  the  functional  law  of  the 
church  which  respects  measures  of  policy,  we  need  not  say 
they  shouI4  be  all  of  a  sj^iritual  nature, — ^in  other  words,  be 
diiected  to  spiritual  uses.  'By  this  test  must  all  its  measures 
be  estimated.  If,  in  order  to  attain  its  legitimate  spiritual 
ends,  it  must  employ  and  sustain  men,  erect  and  hold  build*  ^ 
ings,  manufacture  and  circulate  books,  it  .must  yet  ever  re- 
gard these  only  as  necessary  instrumentalities,  and  keep  them 
in  strict  subserviency  to  its  high  spiritual  aims.  To  buy,  to 
biiild,  to  manufacture,  to  contract  for  pecuniary  ends,  for 
profit,  is  aside  frpm  its  legitimate  sphere.  The  extreme  lia^ 
bility  to  secularize  spiritual  things,  should  render  the  chun^ 
watchful  in. the  hi^est  degree  over  all  such  worldly  opera- 
tions, lest,  >in  the  use  of  the  worldly  instrumentality,  the  spir- 
itual end  itself  be  hindered  or  defeated. 

To  turn  now  to  the  functional  law  of  the  state,  .we  see 
at  once  that,  while  the  relations  it  sustains  give  origin  td 
rights,  the  observance  of  which  is  a  moral  procedure,  ihe 
nature  of  the  foundation  upon  which  they  rest, — a  founda- 
tion, as  we  have  seen,  purely  temporal,  necessarily  bounds 
and  charactisrizcfs  these  rights.  All  legislation,  decla]:atery 
of  these  rights,  must  regard  temporal  ends.  .  Its  sanctioning 
power  is,  however,  unrestricted  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  en- 
fiircing  its  enactments,  provided,  at  least,  that  the  principle 
of  right  itself  be  not  invaded.  The  state,  as  such,  recog- 
nizes, no  higher  jurisdiction  which  overrules  and  limits  its 
procedures.  "While  the  only  "  svwwd  ''  allowed,  by  God  to  the 
church  is  **  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  Q-od,'* 
iH>  such  limitation  is  put  upon  the  state.  The  sanctioning 
power,  ^^  th6  sword''  m  its  fuller  sense,  is  expressly  given  to 
the  civil  functionary.  "  He  beareth  not  the  svrord  in  v^in  ; 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  In  perfect  consistency  with  thb 
scriptural  view  of  the  state,  it  is  never  recognized  by  any  as 
a  recovering,  reforming  institution.  It  hence  is  not  profess- 
edly ^and  characteristically,  like  the  church,  ^'  forgiving." 
Pardon. is  bestpwed  not  in  referoiee  to  the  ooaviot's  mind, 
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as  penitent,  as  the  oontrblUng  end,  but  in  reference'  to  state 
interests.  It  siiQply  withholds  punishment  when  state  inter- 
ests d6  not  require  that  it  be  inflicte'd.  .  While  in  the  church 
the  fundamental  principle  is,  that  pardon  be  bestowed  on 
simple  penitence,  without  regard  to  ulterior  interests  or  bear- 
ings,^ in  the  state  tepentanoe  is- never  of  itself  allowed  tQ 
command  pardon,  and  is  regarded  or  not,  in  dispensing  par- 
don, only  aB  state  interests  toay  reqtiire. 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  radical  distinction  between  the  c};Lurch 
and  the  state  in  their  respective  functional  lawb.  Theohurch 
is  under,  a  supra-eiarthty  head  who  has  reserved'  to  himself 
all  right  to  avenge  or  punish ;  the  state  is  in  this  respect 
supreme.  The  'state,  is  bound  to  weigh  out  and  exequte 
its  sanctions  a^.it  may  judge  the  ends  of  the  state  to  re- 
quire. It  is  bound  to  express  the  fuU  measure  of  its  disap- 
probation of  transgression,  and  the  full  measure  of  its  appro- 
bation of  obedience  in  its  sanctions.  No  limit  whatever  is 
assigned  it.  It  bears  "  th6  sword  "  by  Q-od's  ordinance,  and 
is  bound  to  wield  it  even  to  its  most  proper  function,  the 
taking  of  life,  if  that  degree  of  severity  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  the  ends  of  its  being.  On  this  basis  would  we  rest 
the  decision  of  the  much  disputed  question  whether  the  tak- 
ing of  life  be  lawful  in,  the  state.  If  G-od  may,  m  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  government,  take  life,  then  may  the  state,* 
supreme. and  absolute  in\fhis  respect,  take  life,  if  the  end 
of.  its  being  require.  No  higher  principle,  at  least,  forbids. 
On  this  basis,  too,  we  could  put  the  question  as  to  the 
power,  of  the  church  to  execute  any  sanctions.  G-od  has  re- 
served it  to  himself;  and  the  end  of  the  church  on  earth, 
which  is.  to  recover  and  save,  forbids  its  exercise.  The  state 
has  received  from  G-od  a^  avenging  power ;  the  church  has 
nbt  only  not  received  such  poWer,  but  it  is  expressly  bound 
to  forgive — an  obligation  which  necessarily  and^  o^  itself  ex- 
cludes all  proper  vengeance,  all  punishment,  all  sanctions. 

The  same  distinction,  substantially,  lies- between,  the 
church  and  the  family:  The  domestic  head,  like  the  state, 
is  in  its  sphere  absolute  ^and  supreme.  It  is  true  the  state 
supervises  domestic  rule  to' a  oertain  extent,' and  disallows 
the  severer  penalties.  The  more  immediately  personal  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  members  of  the  family,  also, 
forbid  the  sterner  executions  of  justice.  But  even  the  ex- 
tremest  inflictions  of  penalty  were  allowed  to  the  father  ii^ 
'  Roman  society — a  society  in  which,  while  the  state  was  ever 
regarded  as  absolute,  the  principle  of  right  received  its  full- 
est-development  and  exactest  expression.  With  the  excep- 
tions indicated,  the  sanctioning  power  resides  in  the.  family 
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head.  No  higher  authority  extends  a  jurisdiction  into  its 
circle  so  as  to  limit  its  control.  No  bound  has  been  put 
upon  its  ppwer.  It  possesses  all  which .  may  of  right  belong 
to  a  society,  which  is  presupposed  and  involved  in  a  pol- 
ity, and  which  is  necessary  to  its  ends.  Physical  and  mental 
suffering  it  may  rightfully  inilict.  It  is  a  false  apalogy  taken 
from  i^e  church  i^hich  would  confine  the  disciplinary  power 
of  the  family  an4  of  the  state  to  moral  suasion. 

It  will  not  be  needful  for  €my  purpose  we  now  have  in  view 
to  extend  our  comparison  of  the  functional  law:  of  the  church . 
with  that  of  the  state  to  the  olher  department  which  em- 
braces measures  of  policy.  The  general  observation  is  suf- 
ficient that  this  part,  also,  respects  purely  temporal  interests ; 
as  does  that  of  the  church,  purely  spiritual  interests.  If 
the  state  ever  respect  spiritual  ends,  or  the  church  temporal 
ends,  it  -mtisi  be  ever  in  subserviency,  not  as  controlling  and 
final,  ends.       '  "      '    ^ 

We  conclude,  the9,  that  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction, 
running  through  all  departments  of  their  polity,  between  the 
church  on  the.  one  hand  and  the  state  and  the  family  on  the 
other— a  distinction  which  must  be  carefully  tept  in  view  in 
all  conclusions  and  inferences  founded  on  resemblances  or 
analogies  subsisting  between  them  as  societies  alike  of  divine 
origin.  The  church  is  essentially  and  characteristically  a 
spiritual  society.  The  state  and  the  family  are  essentially 
and  characteristically  temporalities:  "Wliile  in  fulfilling  thqir 
temporal  ends  the  state  and  the  family  lihereby  sivbsierye  mor- 
al purposes,  while  as  administered  by  moral  beings  and  for 
such,  they  are  subject,  in  their  procedures  toward  their  own 
proper  ends,  to  Ihe  control  of  moral  principle?,  they  are  yet 
but  temporalities,  tmd  must  be  so  regarded.. 

Particularly  does  it  appear  tiiat  while  the  state  and ,  the 
family  are  in  their  sphere .  entrusted  with  the  unlimited  ex- 
ercise of  legislative  authority,,  subject  to  unimportant  excep- 
tions, that  of  the  church  is  greatly  limited.  The  church  has 
no  po^er  to  enact  or  to  execute  sanctions  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. Its  subjection  to  A  supra-earthly  head,  in  the  first 
place ;  the  very  design  of  its  existence,  in  the  second  place, 
^s  a  society. designed  under  God  ruling  as  a  God  of  grace 
to  recover  and  save  offenders,  not'  to  condemn  or  punish, 
bound  to  bestow  forgiveness  on  simple  repentanee  irrespect- 
ively of  all  other  conditions  whatsoever, — Abound  in  this  spe- 
cific way^ver  to  promote  purely  spiritual  interests,  forbid,  ab- 
solutely, the  exercise  by  it  of  any  proper  sanctioning  author- 
ity, either  as  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive.  These 
distinctive  peouUarities  fbibid  in  these  respects  the  appUca* 
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tion  to  it  of  all  statd  or  family  analogies,  and  6qnally'the  ap- 
plication of  oharpH  analogies  to  the  Yamily  and  the  states 

If  w6  turn  now  from  this  general  view  of  the  relations 
between  the  three  grand  social  brganizations  subsisting  amcmg 
men  to  history  as  exhibiting  the  development  of  the  divine 
will  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, we  shall  find  the  vie^s  already  advanced  still  fur- 
ther ponfirmed  and  illustrated.  Bn1;ertaining  the  supposi*- 
tion  that  the  eri^oneous  views,  that  have  oWined  currency 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  church  aut^rity,  haye  originated 
and  still  find  their:  chief  sujf^rtm  mistaken/ analogies  be- 
tween these  institutions,  we  shall  cbiitiinne  our  discussion  more 
or  less  in  this  lig^t  of  comparison. 

It  is  apparent  on  the  iBrdt  glance  at  history  that  these  so- 
cial institutions  have  been  developed  in  a  diyinely-aji^inted 
order  and  system  ;  and  _ihis  dciyelbpment  will .  help  us  indte- 
termihing  the  designs  of  Q-od  in  regard  to  each  of  them. 
At  first,  the  family  'existed  as  the  sole  social  organization 
among  men.  The  state  and  the  church  were  enfolded  in  it, 
and  existed  only  as  germs  or  as  capabilities  of  development. 
!Pie  head  of  the  family  was  priest  and  king.  The  term  ''  pa- 
triarch "  conveyed  the  complex  idea  of  a  domestic,  civil,  and 
religious  head.  Yet  all  civil  and  all  religious  authority  was 
exercised  an  subordination  to  the  paternal,  and  ^as  in  the 
proper  forms  of  family  rule.  With  such  foreign  elements, 
however,  incorporated  into  it,  the  domestic  government  could 
not  but  be  greatly  modified,  although  still  retaining  its  own 
integrity^  .    v 

Out  of  tho  family  was  gradually  evolved  the  state.  In  its 
infancy,  civil  government  was  ^dtriarchal^in  its  form.  Im- 
mature and  weak,  it  leaned  upon  the  stronger  arm  of  do- 
mestic rule  f6r-supp<Hrt.  Civil  authority  was  strengthened 
and  sustained  by  domestic  ties. 

The  religious  society  knew  still  no  distinct  existence.  It 
lay  enfolded  a  germ  in  th^  family.  Yet  the  Abrahamic  cov- 
enant directly  recognized  its  embryo  existence.  Even  cir- 
cumcision was  confirmed,  in  the  application  bf  the  rite, 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  family  constitution.  It  was  a 
merely  domestic  rite,  ccmfined  to  the  sphere  of  consanguinity, 
and  coextensive  with  that.  Only  through  the  family  did  it 
symbolize  an  initiation  into  a  religious  society. 

When  the  state  had  developed  itself  into  maturity  from 
the  family,  the  church  appears  enwrapped  in  that.  Both 
^ong  the  Jews,  and  also  in  Greeoe  and  in  Rome,  where  civil 
polity  had  attained  its  fullest  develoiwent,  religion  was 
regarded  as  lying  in  the  state.     The  state  regulated  all.  re- 
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ligiGasobserYaQoesy.ell  religious  pffioes,  all  religious  sanctions. 
So  true  waa  this^  that  reUgion  was  too  generally  regarded  as 
the  mere  handmaid  and  min^tcfr  of  the  state ;  and  i1^  ministfj 
and  power  were  made  subservient  to  mere  state  purposes. 
Theorists,  indeed,  in  their  '^ndeavofs  after  a  system  and  a 
unity  in  their  oondeptions  of  society,  were  led  to  regard  the 
state  ^as  the  only  proper  social  organization  for  n^an.  The 
spiritual  Plato  indulged  the  beautiful,  but  Utopiah  dream  that 
in  a  perfect  condition  of  man,, all  family  distinctions  as  well 
as  religious  organizations  miisi  be  absorbed  in  the  state,— > 
that  the  state  would  constitute  the  only  realization  of  the  idea 
of  society  for  man.  The  religious  form  of  the  social  element 
lay  thus  enwrapped  in.  the  womb  of  the  family,  and  subse- 
quQntly  of;  the  state,  with  only  here  and  there  an  imperfeoi 
and  premature  attempt  at  a  spiritual  organization,  as  in  th^ 
case  of  the  Therapeutee,  the  Essenes,  and  other  similar  rd-> 
ligious  social  abortions.  These  labors  of  humanity,  abortive 
as  they ' were,  yet  prove ^jBost  conclusively,  that  there  was  in 
it  an  element  and  a  force  wholly  distinct  and  foreign  from 
any  other  in  full  ^(^eveloprneut, — a  force  and  element  which  in. 
its  very  nature  did  not  admit  of  being  assimilated  to  the  state>  * 
or  of  being  brought  into  subserviency  to  its  ends  or  to  its  }e* 
gitimate  operations ;  which  craved  a  different  aliment,  and  re* 
quired  a  different  sphere  for  its  growth*  and  working.  At 
last,  when,  according  to  the  orderings  of  divine  wisdom, 
the  fullness  of  times  had  come,  the  spiriftial  form  of  the 
social  element  unfolded  itself  aoid  assumed  a  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar existeliee.  It  is  important  tp  note  the  mode  of  this 
evolution  of  the  Christian  society.  Its  immediate  birth  and 
origin  was  from  the  Jewish  theoeratic  society.  .  In  that  s^ci« 
ety,  the  germ  had  been  npurished,  and  had  gtown  until,  the 
time  bame  for  its  mdependent  being.  From  tiiis  accident  of 
its  origin,' — accident  in  this  sense,  ^t  the  Jewish  society  liad 
been  chosen  out  of  all  civil  socid;ies  to 'be  the  honored  instru- 
mentality of  ushering  the  church  into  the  world  for  reasons 
not  founded  in  any  necessary  relationship  between  the  church 
and  that  society,  but  for  others  known  to  Infinite  Wisdom 
when  it  determined  on  the  .choice, — from  this  accident  of  its 
origin,  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  here,  very  erroneous  appre- 
hendions^have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  polity  of  the  church  in ' 
all  its  departments.  The  theories  of  its  identity  with  the 
state,  of  its  being  invested  with-  state  forms  of  rub  and  ku- 
thority,  as  well  as  with  Jewish  forms  of  organization,  have 
severally  been  founded  and  supported  on  this  circumstance 
of  its  origin.  But  two  partioulaiis  in  the  case  will  serve-  to 
show  the  baselessness  of  t^ese  theories.     First,  the  theocracy 
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was  in  no  proper  sense  of  the 'expression  an  identification  .of 
.the  ohuroh  and  state.  It  woe  no  more  so  than  the  patriar- 
chal family  wals  an  identification  of  the  family,  the  state  and 
the  church.  The  only  true  conception  is  that  -the  ohuroh  lay 
enfolded,  undeveloped^'a  germ*  only,  in  the  bosom  of  the  the- 
ocratic  society ;  jtist  as  the  church  and  the  state  lay  thus  en- 
folded in  the  patriarchal  family  i  That  this  id  the  true  con- 
ception appeatrs  Hot  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case. itself 
and  the  analogies  of  providence,  but  also  .from  the  very  con- 
stitution and  administration  of  tiie  theodracy;  It  was  a  pure 
temporality,  as  were  th^  G-recian  and  Roman  states.  The 
church  element  as  a  spirituality  did  not  rule,  at  all. in  it j  but 
in  subserviency  to  state  temporal  ends.  The  theocracy  was 
not  designed  -to  further  spiritual  interests,  except  by  fulfilling 
proper  state  ends,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  of  a  purely  tem- 
poral nature.  Hende,  Jewish  legislation  nevelp  regarded  di- 
rectly spiritualities  for  their  own  sake.  The  language  of 
Jahn'  is  decisive  on  this  point.  **  The  law  with  tfie  penalty 
attached  to  it,,  as  may  be  learnt  from  other  sources,  had  refer- 
ence only  to  the  overt  acts  of  idoldtry ;  it  vJ-as  rather  a  civil 
than  a  religions  statute,  and  the  judge,  who  took  ci^nizanoe 
of  the  crime,  while  he  had  a  right  to  decide  nppn  the  deed, 
the  undeniable  act  in  any  given  instance,  evidently  went  be- 
yond his  province,  if  he  undertook  to  decide  upon  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  person  implicated,  independently  of  an  overt 
commissiou  of  the  crime.  Deut.,  13:  2-19;  17:  2-5." 
The  theocracy  thus  proves  its  identity  with'  the  state,  and  its 
radical  distinction  &om  the  -church,  in  that  it  possessed  the 
most  chaiacteristie  external  peculiarity  of  the  fwmer  involv- 
ing  an  internal  essential  feature,  and  at  the  same  time  lacked 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  church  polity.  With  the 
state,  the  overt  act  is  everything,  and  draws  in  of  itself  the 
malice.  With  the  churchy  the  overt  act  is  nothing  but  as  it 
imports  a  right  or  a  lyrong  intent.*  Civil  discipline  begins 
with  the  outward  deed,  and  from  it  presumes  the. intent; 
church  discipline  begins  witii  the  spirit  and  the  character, 
and  uses  the  outward  life  only  as  the  sign  and  evidence  of  the 
oharacter. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Christian  church  did  not  evolve 
itself  from  the  Jewish  civil  society,  as  the  state  did  originally 
from  the  faniily,  by  a  gradual  elevation  and  expansion  of  the 
social  principle  into  a  higher  sphere.  This  would  be  natural 
in  the  evolution  of  one  temporality  from  another.  But  the 
spiritual  could  not  thus  sjHring  from  a  temporal.  At  least,  the 
providence  of  Q-od,  in  orderinjg  a  peculiar  development  of  the 
1  BiUical  Archseology,  { 214.    The  italics  are  taken  from  the  work  itself. 
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ohuroh  from  the  state,  would  seem  to  teiach  us  that  a  wide 
distinotion  subsists  between  the  two  societies.  The  church 
Vras  not  a  dire<3t  of&hoot  from  the  ncttianal  polity  ;  it  derived 
its  immediate  origin  firom  the  syn.^gogU0,  and  sustained  an 
organic  relation  to  the  Jewish  society  only  through  tiiat  re- 
markable, institution, — an  ivstitution  which,. "^hile  it  derived 
its  life  and  sustenanoe  firom  the  civil  society,  was  yet  rather 
au'  excrescence .  than'  a  proper  member.  If  the  Christian 
church  had  been  designed  ..by  God  to  be  identical  with  the 
.  state,  to  be' national,  or.  even  provincial,  we  cannot  but  believe 
that  it  would  have  been  evolved  from  the^  national  society, 
or  have  merged,  the  theocracy  in  itc^elf,  carrying  all  along  with 
it  to  a  higher  stage  of  social  elevfeition.  The  synagogue  origin 
df  the  Christian  church  is  ia.  valid,  argument  alike  against  a 
triple  hierarchical'  order,  an  outward  ceremonial  system,  and 
a  national  or  provincial  church  organizaticu. 

The  providential  ordering  of  the  birth  and  development  of 
these  institutions  thus  shows  that  no  analogy  between  the 
church  and  the  state  auihorizes  the  action  of  ^  a  .sanctioning 
power  in  the  churchj  like  that  in  the  state,  but  the  contrary. 
The  primitive  .church,  accordingly,  derived  no  legislative 
ppwer  from  th€(  synagogue,  except  so  far  as  was  indispensable 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  society,  and  exercised  none.  It 
held  the  power  to  excommunicate  ;  but  excommunication  was 
not  a  proper  punishment,  but  a  declaration  of  a  want  of  the 
essential  qualification  of  church  membership,  and  the  corres^ 
ponding  withdrawal- of  Christian  confidence  find  fellowship, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  authority,  but  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  ofiender.  To  u^  the  language  of  a  late 
writer,  whose  work  well  nigh  carries  the  weight  of  an  original 
authority,  when  summing  up  the  results  of  his  investigations : 
'^  Ecclesiastical  censure  is  not  a  penal  infliction,  but  a  mofhl 
discipline  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  the  honor  of 
religion.  *  ;  *  *  Church  discipline  seeks,  in  the  kindness 
of  Christian  love,  to  recover  a  fallen  brother,  to  Aid  him  in  his 
spiritual  conflicts,  and  to  save  him  firom  hopeless  ruiii."' 

The  Scripttural  testimony  will  go  to  corroborate  the  view 
presented  of  this  radical  dis^tinotion  between  the  church,  and 
the  state  or  family  in  regard  to  the  kind  and  extent  of  its 
authority. — ^We  need  not  say  that  the  Scriptures  npwhere 
denyj  everywhere  recognize,  a  sanctioning  power  both  in' the 
state  and  in  the  family, — a  power  to  ena,ct  laws  with  penal- 
ties, atid  to  execute  them  both  in  bodily  and  mental  evil  upon 
transgressors.  Civil  and  domestic  rulers  are,  by  the  express 
j  Coleman's  ApoetoUcal  and  Primitive  Church,  p.  117. 
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ordinance  of  6-od,  as  learned  not  qnlj  from  the  deaip  teach- 
ings of  reason,  .but  aIsq  aneqaivooaU^  from  rereijAtion,  ^^  the 
ministers  of  G-od,  rerengers  to  execute  Ti^th  upon  him  that 
doeth  evil."  -They  are  commissioned  to  maintain;  by  the 
necessary  judicial  sanctions,  the  authority  of  all  their  proper 
enactments.  They  stand  thus  in  the  place  of  God,  in  resard 
to  the  promotion  of  their  proper  temporal  ends;  and  «re  bound 
to  sustain  their  divinely  entrusteds  authority  4)y  the  fullest 
measures  of  >penal  displeasure  required  by  the  Heoessitiee  of 
the  case.  "  .     .  .  -         ^ 

How  different  €rom  all  this  is  the  Scriptt^ral  riaprese^ntation 
of  ecclesiastical  power  and  authority  ?  In  the  first  place,  not  the 
slightest  intimation  of  any  such  sanctioning  power  in  thcKshurch 
is  giveijL  throughout  ihe  Word  of  Q-od.  In  tibe  xmly  iostances  in 
which  it  is  supposable  for  a  moment  that  such  an  int^i^ation 
is  given,  it  will  be  found,  we  believe,-  on  candid  investigati'on, 
that  there  is  none  in  fact.  Lest  it  be  imagined  that  wamay 
have  overlooked  such  instances,  we  will  consider  a  few  which 
mre  in  our  judgment  the  strongest. 

The  passage  in  Matt.  18 :  1&-20,  -might  possibly  be  re« 
forded  by  some  as  conveying  a  sanctioning  power  to  ihe 
church.  A  Christian  brother  who  deems  Imx^lf  aggrieved  is 
there  required,  cn.&ilure  in  a  private  endeavor  to  gain  this 
offending  brother^  to  tell  the  matter  to  the  diurch ;  and  the 
church,  if  the  offender  prove  himself  to  be  refrieustory  to  its 
oounsels^  is  to  excommunicate  him.  We  are  aware  wat  this 
passage  h&s  been  sometifties  practically  interpreted  to  warrant 
application  to  the  church  on  the  part  of  an  aggrieved  member 
for  redress  of  his  grievance,  and  an  interposition  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  to, enforce  such  redress.  But  we  are  per* 
suaded  that  this  is  a  most  gross  and  pernicious  perversion  of 
the  passage.  In  tiie  first  place,  there  is  not  the  slightest  inti- 
mation that  our  Saviour  intended  to  make  ip.  these  instrue- 
tions  any  provision  for  redress  of  wrongs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  whole  scsbpe  pf  the  passage  looks  to  the  simple  recovery, 
<<  the  gaining  "  of  a  lapsed  brother.  He  woukl  not  have  any 
perish.  "It  Js  not  the  will  of  your  Father  that  one  of 
these  little,  ones  should  perish."  If  any,  therefore,  he  jmto- 
ceeds,  offends,  he  would,  have  his  disciples  seek  to  reclaim 
him  ;  to  labor  for  this  end  in  all  ways,  privately  and  socially ; 
if,  at  lastf  all  measures  prove  unavailing,  then  they  are  to  v^ 
gard  him  no  longer  as  one  of  Christ's  flock,  no  lon^r  as  posr 
ses^ng  the  qualifications  of  membership  of  his  church,  and  to 
treat  him  accordingly..  In  the  second  place,  the  exoommum- 
oating  power  here  conferred  on  the  church  has  no  appearanoe 
of  being  designed  to  be  a  aanctioning  power.     The-exscision  of 
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tke  irreolaimable  pffender  is  not  a  penal  infliptipn  at  all ;  it 
is  but  the  exeroiseuof  a  prerogative  whicli  is  essential,  to  the 
very  integrity  of  the  Christian  society, — the  maintenanee  of 
its  essential  spirituality.  So  fiEir  from  being  penal  ip.  its 
oharapter,  the  entire  context  showjs  that  it  is  designed .  to  be 
recovering,  ^reformatory .  And  this  view,  is  in  acoordance  with 
the  entire  spirit  oi  the.-Saviour^s  instrucj;ions  and  praotioe,  and 
with  the  teaohings  of  the  apostles. 

The  word  used  in  oonneotion  with  the  not^e  of  the  offender 
at  Corinth,  3  Cor .  2 :  '6,  s^rmy^ia,  may  possibly  be  supposd 
by  son^ie  to  imply' a  penal  nature  in  eodesiastical  exoommuni- 
cations.  But  this  supposition  is  forbidden  by  the  very  woi:ds 
of  the  apostle  in  directing  the.  proceedings  in  this  case.  Here 
was  a  man  6penly>  offipially^  recognized  as  a  Christian,  who 
was  notoriously  guilty  of  crimes  which  proved  an  entire  want 
of  Christian  character;  and  the  church  Vas  asleep  oyer  the 
fact,  doing  nothing  to  recover  and  save  him.  The  apostle 
riiarply  reproves  them  for  this  negligence,  and*  charges  them 
to  put  away,  the  delinquent  from  among  them..  But  for  what 
p]:(rpose  ?  ''  That  his  spirit  map  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  JesuSy^^ — ^to  recover  and  save  him.  So  long  as  he  was 
openly  recognized  as  a  true  Christian,  nothing  of  course  could 
be  done  to  recover  him.  The  first  step  was  to  .declare  to  him 
that  he  was  wanting  in  the  very  essentials  of  Christian 
^character,  and  that  he  could  not  hope  to  be  saved,  Qontinuing 
as  he  was.  The  word  itself,  moreover,  does  not  necessarily 
convey  any  notion  of  a  penalty.  It  properly  means  merit, 
equivalent,  due.,  If  it  even  signify  a  legal  sanation,  it  must 
derive  this  import  from  the  context.  The  proper  interpreta- 
tion to  be  put  on  the  passage  is :  Sufficient  to  tiiis  man  is  the 
merited  suffering  which  he  has  experienced  from  the  decision 
of  the  whole  church  in  excluding  him  from  their  copamunion 
as  wanting  in  Christian  character  :  therefore,  they  should 
comfort  him,  and  forgive  him,  and  confirm  their  love  to  him. 
How  irreconcilable  is  such  treatment  with  the  idea  of  a  penal 
infliction! 

In  1  Cor.  5  ^  12,  further,  we  find  the  words  i  **  Do  ye  not 
jmdge  them  that  are  witMn  ?'.'  These  words  might  se^m  to 
some  to  import  a  judicial  authority  in  the  ohurch.  .But  the 
context  shows  that, '^ the  judging"  here  is  limited  to  that 
investigation  of  character  whidbi  is  necessary  in  order  to  ms^in-. 
tain  the  essential  spirituality  of  the  church. — ^In  1  Tim.  5 : 
20,  occur  the  instructions  to  Timothy :  '<  Them  that  sin  rebuke 
before  aU,  that  others  also  may  fear."  Here'  is  what  might 
seem  to-be  a  countenance  given  to  spiritual  censures  ; '  to  such 
sharp  and  painful  rebukes  andkdmonitionS)  coupled  with  pub> 
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lie  exposure  and  disgpaoer,  as  would  catise  others,  io  fear  ex* 
posing  thetnselveeT  to  them.  But  it  is  altogether  tnoive  con- 
sonant with  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  to  regard  the  dis-, 
pleasure  of  .Grod,  which  would  of  course  fbrm  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  all  Christian  rebuke,  as  the  object  of  the  ^ar  spoken 
of  here,  and  not  merely  in  the  shame  and  mortification  of  a 
public  censure. 

In  the  absence  of  any  positive  testimony  as  to  any  sanction- 
ing power  bein^  vested  in  the  ehurch,^a  long  array  of  express 
instructions'teay  be  adduced  Which  exclude  all  such  ideas. 
These  instructions  we  shall 'cite  only  in  the  briefest  and  most 
summary  manner. 

1.  We  are  taught  that*  Giurist  himself,  the  Head  of-  the 
church,  disclaimed  ajl  judicial  power.  '  *^l  came  not  to  jtidge 
the  world,"  he  says  of  himself,  "but  to  save  the-  world.'* 
Jno.  12 :  47.  "  God  sent  not  his  Son  to  condemn  the-  world  ; 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  sav^d.*'  Jno.  -3  :  , 
17.  When  James  and  John  urged  him  to  exercise*  a  vindic- 
tive power  upon  the  offending  Samaritans,  he  "  rebuked  them 
and  said;  Ye  know  not  what  mannpr  of  spirit  ye  are  of." 
Luke  9  :  56.  The  great  head  of  the-  chutch.  himself,-  in  his 
mediatorial  sway,  lays  aside,  thus,  all  judicial  power,  as  .being 
iil<K)mpatible  with  &e  end  of  his  reign.  How  mu6h  less 
can  the  power  be  supposed  to  reside  in  the  church,  which  has 
nothing  but /v^hat  is  derived  from  him  ? 
'  2.  We  are  taught  from  Christ's  example  that  no  such 
sanctioning  authority  was  intended  by  him  to  be  vested  or  to 
be  exercised  in  his  church.  Uniformly,  when  offenders  were 
coinplained  of  before  him,  he  sent  the  fault-finders  away 
without  condemnation  of  the  offenders.  He  even  refused  to 
be  an  arbiter,  to  interpose  his  authority  for  .  the  redress 
of  real  or  iniaginary  grievances.  "Who  made  me.  a 
judge  ?'*  is  his  summary  disposal  of  applications  for  such  inter- 
position. 

3.  His'  general  instructions  to  his  disciples  forbid  the  sup- 
position that  any  judicial  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  them. 
"  Judge  liot,"  is  the  express  pommund  he  gives  them, — a 
command  which  the  apostle  reiterates  in  his  .Mleuster's  name, 
**  Judge  nothing.*'  ' 

4.  His'  frequent  and  earnest  inculcation  of  a  forgiving 
spirit,  as  indispensable  to  true  discipleship,  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  of  a  sanctioning  power.  The  .  church,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  required  in  the  fundamental  article  of  its  dis- 
ci]5linary  law  to  forgive  on  simple  repentance,  with  no  ulterior 
regard  to  the  purity  of  the '  church,  the  maiittenance  of  its 
authority,  or  any  considei^tioQ  of  -expediency.     This  funda- 
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meiltal  principle  in  t^e  kijigdom  of  Christ  is  utterly  at  war 
with  all  pro|^r  judicial  or  sanctioning  po^er.  Tq  suppose 
that  they  are  compatible  for  «  moment,  proves  a  radical  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  law  and  of  judicial  authority.  A 
legal  sanction  t^at  waits  on  repentance  to  receive  its  vaUdity , 
or  ij;s  annihilation,  i^  no  legal  sanction,  in  any  proper  import 
of  the  term.  Such  a  notion,  extended  to  the  government  of 
God,  would>be  subversive  of  all  true  subjection  and  allegiance, 
and  1)0  fatal  to  the  interesjis  of  true  religion;  as  is  proved  by 
lamentable  expedience  in  the  Tiistory'of  Chiristianity. 

We  conclude,  then,  that-  no  analogies  between  the  state  or 
family,  and  the  church  justify  at  all"  the  supposition  of  any 
sanctioning  authority  being  vesteil  in  the  church ;  that  the 
whole  polity'  of  the  church,  as  a  society,  is  limited  to  the 
adoption  of  such  regulations  as  are  needful  for  its  own  being 
and  action,  which  m  no  case  are  to  be  enforced  by  penal 
stactigns,  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  It  is  involved .  in  this, 
that  all  judicial  authority,  in  the  proper  sense— -an  authority 
•  to'measurQ  out  rights  land  dues  between  individuals,  is  ex- 
cluded frdm  ihe^ohurch,— that  all  the  pow^r  it  possesses  of  a 
judicial  nature  is  simply  the  power  of  investigating  character 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  it  to  be  stich  as-  Christ  requires 
in  his  church.  Its  excommunicating  power  is  not  a  sanction- 
ing,  but  a  reformatory  power.  With  the  jejection  of  this 
penal  character  from  the  act  of  excommunication,  falls  away, 
also,  the  inference  soma  make  from  this  higher  .power,  that 
the  less  of  suspension,. of  censure,  and  the  like,  is  vested  in  the 
church.  In  like  manner,  tiie  practice  ofMsuspending  from 
church  privileges,  as  a  punishment^  is  entirely  unecclesiasti- 
cal,  an4  aaide  from  the  spirit  and  dootrine  of  Christ.  The 
creation  of  spiritual  judicatories  to- try  spiritual  ofienced,  to 
redress  grievances  by  penal  inflictions,  iis  all  foreign  to  the 
evangelical  idea  of  a  church  polity,  and  opposed  to  tihie  proper 
end  of  a  church,  which  is  to  save,  not  to  try  bi»  judge.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  disciplinary  power  ^  just  so  far  as  the  reclaiming 
end  is  lost  sight  of  in  the^  proceedings,  just  ^  far  as  a  liti- 
gating, spirit  rules,  one  party  striving  to  prove  guilty  another 
to  prove  innocenee,  the  design  of  the  proceeding  is  hindered 
or  frustrated ;  and  the  church  reduces  itself  to'  the  level  of  a 
civil  tribunal,  and  has  laid  ai^ide  the  spirit  of  its  Master.  So, 
oii  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  the  family  and  the  state  are 
rarely  reformatory  institutions,  in  the  sense  that  this  reforma- 
tory end  is  the  immediate  governing  end,  is  an  unauthorized 
transfer  -of  ecclesiastical  polity  into  the  state  and  the  family, 
and  so  far  is  subversive  of  the  true  end  of  the  civil  and 
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dbmestio  inatitutions.  The  praotioal  oarrying  oat  of  the  notiflii 
Would  be  fatal  to  the  trae  happiness  and  well-being  of  states 
and  of  families. 

In  OUT  conceptions,  accordingly^  of  the  '*  dmrch  of  tiie 
fdtare,"  we  discard  utterly,  as  not  merely  vjbionary  and 
Utopian,  but  as  positively  erroneous  and  dangerous,  the  Bun- 
sen  and  Arnold  idea  of  an  identi^oation  of  the  church  and  tlie 
state,  involving  but  one  society ^  ^nd  one  order  of  function- 
aries, with  common  laws  and  common  administration.  We 
place  it  side  by  side  with  the  dream  of  Plato  respecting  ^'  the 
state  of  the  futuxe,^  absorbing  into  th^  state  4iie  fBunily  and 
all  other  social  organizations.  This  notion  b  at  war  with  all 
the  essential  ideas  of  a  church,  and  a  state.  It  annihilates  the 
well-received  distinction  between-seioQlarities  and  spirituali- 
ties. It  is  contradictory  to  the  order  of  Providence,  which 
has  ordained  first  the  family,  then  the  9tate,'then  the  church ; 
each,  as  it  evolves  itself  into  distinct  and  independent  ,being, 
assuming  features  and  characteristics  that  imi^y  perpetual 
^paration.  We  i9dulge  no  idea  of  a  retrogressive  Prbvidenoe. 
We  look,  rather,  a&  the  world  advances  to  ».  consummation 
of  God's  gracious  designs,  for  a  fuller  and  clearer  recpgnitidn 
of  the  peculiar  design  and  being  of  the  state,  the  family,  and 
the  church.  We  look  for  a  recognition  of  the  temporal 
character  of  the  state ;  of  its  destination  to  effect  a  spiritual 
end  through  its  fulfillment  of  a  more  immediate  temporal  end, 
of  its  .investiture  by'  Q-od  with  a  full  power  of  legislation  for 
this  end,i — with  a  Aill  power  of  enacting  and  inflicting  penal 
sanctiQus.  Rejecting,  alike  the  narrow  conception  which  Lord 
Bacon  hands  down  with  his  endorsement  from  the  andents, 
''  that  a  state  is  contained  in  two  words,  ^prefhi^mi*,  and 
poena,^^  ai;Ld  the  folse  and  pernicious  notion  of  some  modem 
reform^s  that  all  physical  violence  is  foreign  to  the  design  ol 
the  state  and  the  family,  we  lopk  fDr  the  time  when  true 
ideas  of  both  as  Qonstituted,  indeed,  for  tempotal  «nds,  but 
working  under  mordj  regulative  principles,  spall  secure  for 
them  .&eir  legitimate  ministration  for  .tiie  advance  of  tiie 
kingdom  of  God.  We  look  for  the  time  when,  with  Whately, 
the  church  will  believe  that  ''  a  pure  morality  and  religion 
are  precisely  what  cannot  be  produeed  by.  the  coercive  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate,"  and  will  lay  aside  the  exercise  of^uoh 
power  in  every  form  of  its  action  ;  when  it  ^will  seek  to  eSdot^ 
th^  dosign  of  its  great  founder's  mission  to  save  the  world,  by 
ike  Use  of  that  spiritual  instrumentality  which  he  has  ap* 
pt^nted, — ^Q  instrumentality  alone  ^f  tbutk  ahd  lovb. 
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ARTICLE   n. 

FUNDAMENTALS    OF    DOCTRINE. 

67  Aky,  Ltmah  H.  ArwAtu,  Fa|rflel4,  Ct. 

W^A.T  b  A  FUNDAMENTAL  f)OGTRINE. 

THAt  doctrine  is  ftin4amental  which  lies  at  and  constitutes 
tho  foundation^  so  that  if  it  be  removed,  the  whole  system  of 
dootoine  or  fe^gion  to  -which  it  belongs,  falls  with  it.     It  is 
therefore  that,  the  denial-  of  which  involves  a  denial  of  the 
di^inctive.and  characteristic  features,  of  the  system  of  which 
it  is  d  ppLrt.^    This  may  be  taken  in  a  doctrinal,  or  a  practical 
Bense,  having  respect  to  Christianity  either  as  a  system  pf 
truths,  or  a  mode  of  .life.     That  is  a  fundamental  doctrine  of 
Chri^ia^ty,  considered  as  a  )3ohfeme  of  doctrine,  which,  being 
rejected,  involves  bp  direct  and  immediate  consequence^  the 
rejection  of  the  scheme  itself,'  or  of  whatever  is  most  precious 
atid  distinctive  in  it.     We  say,  l^y  direct  and  iifpmediate  con- 
sequence ;  .for  siiioe  all  truths  are  mutually  harmonious  and 
6elf-consistent,sa  rejection  of  any  portion  of  the  scheme  of 
Christian  doctrine,  if  followed  out  to  its  logical  consequences, 
would  lead  to  a  denial  of  the  whole.     In  this  view,  every 
error  in  religion  would  be  fundamental,  as  we  know  it  must 
be,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  operation,  mischievous.     But  it  is 
not  in  such  a  sense  that  we  use  the  word  fundamental,  or 
'that  the  Christian  church   has  used  it.    Errors  which  reach 
the  foundation  only  by   remote   inference,  though  hurtful, 
are  not  fundamental.    In  our  present  imperfect  and  fallibte 
state,  none  are  wholly  free  from  such  spots  ftnd  wrinkles, 
which,'  if  they  blemish,  do  not  destroy  the  body  of  Christian 
truth.    All  can  see  the  difierence  between  the  thrust  of  the 
sword  which  lops  off  an  arm  or  an  ear,  and  one   which 
plun^  into  the  heart,  or  severs  the  head  from  the  body. 
The  one  only  maims  and  mars ;  the  other  kills.     Thus  many 
Ohristiims  believe  that  not  only  the  exercises  of  the  heart 
possess  moral  quality,  btit  also  the  inward  states  whence  these 
exercises  proceed ;  and  that  the  "exercise  scheme,"  as  it  is 
called,  tends  to  a  superficial  and  one-sided  sort  of  piety,  al- 
though this  supposed  pernicious  tendengy  is  often  checked 
and  neiitralized  by  oth^r  healthful  tendencies  in  Combination 
with  it.   Yet  few  would  presume  to  call  this  a  "  fundamental," 
however  they  might  deplore  it  as  a  dangerous  error.     On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  denies  the  divinity  or  personality  of 
Christ,  or  ihe  universality  of  human  corruption  and  guilt, 
does  deny  the  possibility  or  the  necessity  of  such  an  atone- 
mefat  as  the.  Bible  represents  to  be  the  central  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  and  the  only  basis  for  human  salvation.    'His 
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denial  involves  this*,  not  by  remote  inference,  but  by  immediate 
knd  neoessary  conisequence,  and  so  it  is  a  d6tdal  of  a  funda- 
mental doctrine. 

Considered  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  a  fundamental 
doctrine  is  that,  the  beiieft  of  w|uch  is  necessary  to- salvation. 
This  test  is  virtually  the  san^e  as  the  foregoing,  except,  pos-  . 
sibly,  in  one  aspect.  Some  Christians  nmy  possibly  hold  and 
live  by  thel9ubstance  of  a'  fundameintal  doctrine,  while  through 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or- misapprel^ension, .  they  r^ect  i£e 
Words,  or  the  formal  proposition,  in  which  it  is  commonly  ex* 
pressed.  Here  they  reject  the  words,  Vut  not  the  thing.  In 
such  a  case,  the  only  evidence  that  they  receive  the  truth, 
while  they  disowa  the  wotds  which  express  it,  i^,  that  their 
whole  inner  life  and  being  appear  to  be  shaped  in  confor- 
mity to  it.  It  may  be  a  question  to  what  lengths  we  may 
lawfully  go  in  receiving  to  Christiau  communion  those  in 
whom  ignorance  and  piety  seem  to  b^  intermixed  in  such  un- 
seemly proportions.  One  thing,  however^  we  piust*requirej 
viz.,  Jthat  they  "  discern  the  Lord's  body,"  or  the  vital  import 
of  nis  incarnation  and  atonement.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  what  is  our  duty  with  respect  to  Christian  te8U>hers. 
If  they,  deny  the  words  which  express  any  fimdamental 
Christian  doctrine,  the  plea  of  ignorance  or  prejudice  is  no 
defence  to  them  in  their  official  capacity.  The  Very  fact,  if 
not  of  itself  decisive  proof  of  their  want  of  piety,  is  proof  of 
their  incompetency  for  their  offiqe ;  that  they  are  not  qualified 
to  be  the  spiritual  guides  of  men,^and  were  never  called  of 
G-od  to  be  his  ambassadors.  To  .admit  to,  or  retain  in  the 
ministry,  men  who  deny  fundamental  doctrines,  is  virtually  to 
proclaim  to  all*  men  thai  we  do  not  deem  such  doctrines  fiinda- 
mental ;  that  it  is  safe  to  reject  them  ;  to  live  without  any 
regard  to  what  Grod  has  made  a  condition  of  salvation.  It 
involves  the  guilt  of  .treason  to  the  truth  of  God,  and 
treachery  to  tilie  souls  of  men.  And  it  is  difficult  for  cuiy 
body  of  men  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  and 
charged  to  commit  it  to  faithful  men,  to  perpetrate  a  more  fla- 
grant wrong.. 

HAS  CHRISTIANiTY  ANY  FUNDAMENTAL    DOCTllINES  ? 

It-is  unnecessary  to  labor  the  answer  to  this  question.  If 
we  consider  it  in  its  first  aspect  as  a  body  of  doctrines,  re- 
quirements; institutes,  then  it  must  contain  some  principles 
which  make  it  what  it  is,  as  distinguished  from  other  sys- 
tems ;  .which  are  the  basis  of  all  its  peculiarities;  in  the  re- 
moval of  which  Christianity  itself  is  removed..  There  must 
be  doctrines,  in  short,  to  reject  which  is  t9  reject  the  gospel. 
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Considering  it.  again  as  presenting  a  rule  of  life,  and  terms 
of  salvation,  to  disbelieve  the  essential  parts  of  this  rule,  or 
of  these  terms,  is  as  certainly  to  refuse  ooniplianoe  with  them. 
It  must,  then/ contain  doctrines  the  belief  of  \^hich 'is  indis- 
pensable to  salvation.  Nor  are  these  mere  deductions  of 
reason.  The  Bible  abundantly  asserts  and  cowroborates  them  : 
'^  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved:  he  that  belie veth  not 
shall  be  damned.**  As  the  previous  verso  shows,  it  is  the 
gospel,  on  the  belief  of  ivhich  our  Saviour,  in  his  last  wor-ds 
on  earthy  declared  that  the  salvation  of  men  depends.  Every 
spirit  that  confess eth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fledi 
is  not  of  &od.  I  John,  4:3.  The  Scriptures  set  forth  that 
there  is  a  doctrine  aecording  to  godliness ;  a  truth  by  which 
we  are  sanctified ;  a  form  of  sound  words  to  which  we  are 
commanded  to  hold  fast.  ^'  Other,  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ,'*  "We  are  com- 
manded to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  : 
to  turn  away  from  those  who  are  "reprobate  concerning  the 
faith.'*  *'  Ever  learning  and  never  able  to  eonic  to  the  know!* 
edge  of  the  truth  ;'*  to  reject  a  ** heretic  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition."  Those  churches  are  eura mended  which 
would  not  endure  false  apostles,  and  those  are  rebuked  which 
tolerated  a  false  prophetess.  Rev.  2  :  2,  20.  It  is  needless  to 
cite  further  testimonies*  It  is  clear  beyond  all  question  that 
Grod  teaches  in  his  Word  that  there  are  fundamental  doc- 
trines, to  reject  which  is  to  reject  Christianity  and  ruin  the 
soul, 

WHAT   DOCTRINES   ARE    FUNDA^rENTAL. 

Most  men  will  admit  that  the  positions  thus  far  taken  are 
irrefragable.  But  there  arc  others  who,  while  they  concede 
that  there  must  be  some  fundamental  doctrines,  virtually 
deny  that  it  is  possible  to  know  what  they  are,  and  on  this 
ground  contend  that  tlic  propagators  of  the  most  ant i -evan- 
gelical sentiments  cannot  lawfully  be  dealt  with  as  heretics. 
But  we  submit,  whether  to  say  that  we  cannot  tell  what  are 
the  ftind  a  mentals  of  Christianity,  be  not  equivalent  to  saying 
that  we  do  not  know  what  Christianitj"  itself  is  'i  It  \s  the  same 
as  to  say,  we  know  not  in  what  its  essence  or  essentials  consist. 
But  if  this  be  so,  then  how  is  it  worthy  of  God  iti*  suthotj  or 
how  can  it  avail  for  the  consolation  or  salvation  of  man  ?  Is 
it  not  egregious  trifling  with  the  dearest  interests  of  man,  to 
present  to  him  a  method  of  salvation  ao  enigmatically  express- 
ed, that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  know,  and  know  assuredly, 
its  vital  import,  what  it  is  to  accept,  and  what  to  reject  it? 
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Is  it  not  the  severest  possible  refleotioli  npon  tiie^  Bible  and 
upon  God  its.anthor,  to  say  that  it  demands  of  ^us  faith  in 
certain  things  on  pc^in  of  eternal  perdition,  and  that  we  can- 
not know  what  those  things  are ;  knoW  when  we  receive  them 
oorselves,  and  what  ii;!  another  oonstittites  b,  profession  or  re^- 
jeotion  of  them,  a  visiWe' believer  or  an  unbeliever?  Mn^ 
not  the  judgment  and  practice  of  evangelical  Christendom, 
yea,  all  our  simplest  and' most  rudimental  ideas  -in^religi<>n, 
be  revolutionized  before  they  ban  harmonize  with  such  an  hy- 
pothesis? Does  i£  not  also  falsify  the  Bible,  which  declares 
itself  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation ;  that  if  any  man. will 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be-  of 
Crod ;  that  believers  know  in  whom  they,  have  believed; 
know  the  things  that  ai:e  freely  given  them  oi^  God, .  aoid  may 
know  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error?  Does  it  not 
minify  the  injunction'  to  admonish,  reject,  and  .turn  away 
from  heretics  ;  that  if  any  man  come  bringing  not  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  we  receive  him  not  ihto  our  hpuses,  neither 
bid  him  God  speed ;  that  we  witness  a  good  confession,  and 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without; wavering? 

Beyond  a  doubt,  Christianity  has  its  fundamental  articles. 
And  what  they  are  may  be  known  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Among  them  unquestionably  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  By  this  k 
meant  that  they  Were  all  written  under  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  are  to  be  received,  not  as  the  word  of  man, 
but  as  the  testimony  of  God ;  and  as  such  constitute  the 
supreme  standard  of  doctrine  and  of  appeal  in  religious  con- 
troversies. All  assaults  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ; 
whether  by  attributing  parts  to  a  human  origin,  according  to 
our  liking,  or  by  placing  the  inspired  writers  on  the  footing 
of  the  other  great  authors  and  master-spirits  of  our  race  ;  or 
by  an  exaltation  of  philosophy,  or  tradition  to  an  equal  rank 
or  authority  with  them,  are  assaults  on  pt  fundamental  doo- 
trinel  "  To  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  if  they  will' not  hfear 
them,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them."  If  the'  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible  falls,  Christianity  most  clearly  falls 
with  it.  ; 

2.  The  universal  depravity  of  mankind.  -This  doctrine,  as 
a  fact,  is  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  Christianity,  or  first  revealed 
in  the  Bible.  But  like  the  being  of  Q^,  it  is  a  fact  vital  to 
Christianity,  without  which  its  provisions  are  unmeaning, 
and  the  whole  system  falls  to  the  ground.  The  Bible,  indeed^ 
discloses  the  origin  of  it  in  the  Fall  of  our  First  Parent,' and 
dur  connection 'tiierewith.  It  may  be  every  way  reasonable 
to  demand  that  Christian  teachers  should  adopt  the  scripitural 
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view  on  this  subject,  since  a  doctrine  which. ceases  to  be  held 
in  its  integrity,  is  apt  sooner  or  la.ter  to  be  lost  as  to  its  vitali- 
ty. But  the  main  thing  on  which  we  now  insist  is,  that  who- 
ever denies^human  sinfulness,  denies  the  gospel,  Which  is  ex- 
clusively a  remedy,  for  this  sinfulness.  Whoever  denies  that 
•all  our  race  are   sinful  in  such:  a  setise  that  unless  saved 

'through  the  gosfpel,  they  are  justly  doomed  to  eternal  per- 
dition,  denies  that  th6y  who  are  not  thus  sinful,  are  in  need  of 
a  Saviour.  So  Christ  himself  teaches :  Tte  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  they  that  are  sicl^..  He  who  believes  himself 
free  from  damning  sin,  can.  never  embrace  Christ.  He  who 
believes  that  any  portion  of  our  race  are  thus  guiltless,  oem 
never  come  before  his(  fellow-men,  declaring  to  them.  Except 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish  :  Except  be  born  again, 
ye  cannot, see  the  kingdom  of  Crod:  Se  that  belie veth  not 
shall  be  damned. .  /In  short,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  'argue 
with  Christian  .then,  that  the  gospel  stands  or  falls  with  the 
doctriAe  of  universal  human  depravity. 

3.  ^e  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  a  fundamental  doctrine, 
and  has  sq  been  held  and  treated  by  the  church  in  all  aged 
and  nations— the  doctrine,  viz.,  of  three  coequal,  coetemal, 
unconfounded  Persons,  in  the  undivid^  substance  of  the  Q-od- 
head.  This  is  the  essence  of  ,the  Catholic  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  The  eternal  Q-eneration  of  the  Son  add  Procession  pf 
the  SJ)irit  have  been  regarded  by"  many  communions  as  Scrip- 
tural,  as  adapted  to  preserve  the  d(jK)trine  in  its  integrity  and 
soundness,  and  hence  proper  to  be  exacted  of  their  authorized 
ministers  and  teachers.  But  this  appendage  of  the  doctrine, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  insisted  on  in  any  com- 
munion as  a  term  of  fellowship,  either  in  the  case  of  their 
own  private  members,  or  as  jrespeote  the  Christian  recognition 
of  *either  members  or  ministers  of  other  communions.  But 
the  church  has  never  yet  acknowtedged  either  individuals  or 
bodies  as  Christian^  who  denied  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Q-host,  are  three  coequal,  coetemal  persons  in  one 
Q-od.  And  if  the  doctriae  be  vital, /these  poin^ts  are  .vital  to  it. 
For  if  the  persons  be  real  persons  in  the  Gro(Hiead,  they  must 
be  eternal,  else  God  is  no  longer  immutable. '  If  each  person 
be  eternally^ Q-od,  the^  must  heeds  be  equal..  They  mtist'be 
One  God,  or  we  contradict  the  Bible  and  fall  into  polytheism. 
TJiey  must  be  real  persons,  i.e.,  capable  of  being  the  objects 

.  and  sources  of  reciprocal  ihtellige^t  and  voluntary  action. 
For  this  is  the  essence  of  personality.  Wherever  ^chja  prop- 
erty isf^und^  whether  existing,  it  three  instanced  in'  a  single 
mature,  as^  in  God,  or  in  but  one  instance  in  two  distinct  Yia- 
tures  united,  as  in  Christ,  there  is  a  person,  the  essence  of  all 
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that  makes  an  individnal  man  a  person  :  that  makes  one  a 
proper  subject  of  the  terms  I,  thou,. he,  in  their  literal  appli- 
cation. Wherever  it  is  wanting,  though  there  were  forty 
beings,  there  is  no  person.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Scrip- 
tures attribute  to  the  Fatherj  Son,  ao4  Holy  Gl^iost.  Thus 
explained,  their  separate,,  real,  eternal  personality  is  vital  to 
Christianity,  and  a  fundamental  article  of  faith.  For  if  they 
be  not  persons, 'how  is.it  posable  .or  conceivable  that  they 
should  perform,  th'e  '.various>  reciprocal,  per^olial  o£Sces  sev- 
erally ascribed  to  .  them  in  Ae  wqrk  of  redemption  ?  .  How 
is  it  possible  that  the  f'ather  should  send  the  Son,  or  the  Son 
should  offer  himself  a,  sacrifice  to  the  Father  for  tibe  expiation 
of  human  guilt,  or  intercede  for  Jiis  people,  or  send  his  Spirit 
to  renew  and  sanctify  them  ?/  Thesie  are  all  personal  acts, 
and  require  real  persons  for  their  performance. 

If  atonement  and  regeneration*  be  realities, .then  uo  mere 
dramatic  impersonations,  got  up  for  mere  temporary  appear- 
ance and  effect,  .can  work  them.  As  no  Trinity  results  in  no 
atonement,  so  a  mere  dramatic  Trinity  results  in  a  m^re 
dramatic  Atoneuieut.  Atonement  and  Trinity  go  together  as 
to  reality  and  unreality.  All  history  dqes  but  echo  this  affir- 
mation. ^  The  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  and  retain 
the  advantages  of  a  Trinity  by  substituting  a  mere  appear- 
ance of  it  for  the  reality,  is  a  failure.  If  we  are  to  have  any 
deviation  from  it  short  of  downright  Socinianism,  Arianism 
or  Tritheit^m  were  more  tolerable,  since  these  give  us  a  real 
Person  who  can  offer  an  atonempnt,  although  the  former  gives 
us  an  inad equate  one.  The  doctrine  of  ths  Trinity  is,  there- 
fore, fundamental,  and  has  ever  been  treated,  by  the  church 
fis  such  J  because  it  enters  vitally  into  every  other  evangelic 
dootilBe  on  which,  our  salvation  and  Christian  life  depend. 
Bo  the  venorablc  Confessions  of  .the  phurqh  declare:  **  Which 
doctrine  of  the  Triniiy.  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  commun- 
ion with  iGrod,  kind  qf^ll  comfortable  dependence  upon  Him/' 
If  it  be  not  fundamentaji,  then,  what  is  or  can  be  fundamen- 
tal? .  The  Baptismal  formula  containing  the  Trinity  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  solemn  declaration— He  that  believeth 
shall  be  saved ;  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  What- 
ever eli^,  then,  thi§  threatening  respects,  it  must  include 
disbelief  in  the  Trinity.  That  without  the  Trinity  and  the 
truths  dependent  upon  it,  the  sinner  can  find  no  comfortable 
or  acceptable  ;access  to  Q-od,  ip  unquestionable. 

4.  The  doctrine^of  vicarious  atonement  by  Christ  is, funda- 
mental in  the  Christian  scheme,  as  it  is,  indi^nsable  to  the 
Christian  life.    By  vicarious  atonement,  we  mean  that  Christ 
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snffered  and  died  for,  aad  instead  of,  sinners ;  that  his  suffer- 
ings and  death  Vre.  accepted  in  lien  of  the  merited  punishment 
of  belieying  sinners ;  that  they  were  offered  as  a  satisfaction 
to  divine  jofstioe,  and  a  vindication  of  the  divine  law,  in  free* 
ing  the  believer  from'  the  curse  of  sin;  in  short,  that  they 
are  substituted  for  the  punishment  of.  the  believer,  and  con- 
stitute a  real  expiation.  The  doctrine  implies  further,  that 
this  was  the  first  dr  main  end  of  Christ's  death:  not  that  he 
suffered  deatti  cHiefly  as  a  mai^tyr,  or  example,  or  as  an  inci* 
dent  to  the.  acoomjplishment  of  som^  higher  work,  whether 
dramatic,  eestlietic,  or  artistic  ;  but  Uiat  he  died  for  sins,  the 
just. for  the  unjust,  as  bearing  our  iniquities,  becoming  a  curse, 
offering  himself  ta  Q-od  .for  us.  That  this  is  the  view  of  the 
object  of  his  death  constantly  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  we 
shall  not  stop  here  to  ar^e.  It  would  require  a  treatise  to 
marshal  ail  the  evidence  which  might  be  adduced  in  this  be- 
half. We  can, only  refer  to  any  standard  treatise,  en  ^the 
Atonement. .  >  There  is  one  work,  however,  d,©voted  to  this 
point  exclusively,  hoiy  nearly  out  of  print,  to  which  we  wish 
to  call  attention.'.  It  is  entitled,  *'  The  Death  of  Christ,'^  by 
S.s Edwards  I)wight,«nd  was  published  in  Boston,  in  1826. 
It  shows  with  masterly  force,  with  an.  almost  mathematical 
conclusiveness,  that  Christ  died  as  a  substitute  for  siimers. 
Without  designing  to  endorse  every  sentence  it  contains,  we 
think  its  republication  now  would  do  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  evangelical  religiouv  If  this  was  the  end  of  Christ's 
death;  if  his. death  is  the  ground^  of  the  pardon  of  our  sins ; 
if  the  Scriptures  require  iis  to  believe  and>trust  him  in  this 
aspect,  in  order  to.  justification  and  peace  with  G-od,  then 
this  doctrine  is,  past  all  doubt,  fundamental  But  certain  it  . 
is  that  we  are  justified  by  faith— ''faith  in  his  blood" — 
'^ blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  Qins."  This  is  the. high  and 
glorious  distinction  of  the  Bible  that  presents  a  sufficient  pro-  , 
pitiation  for  sin,  and  meets  the  conscious  w^nts  of  sinners. 
Nothing  less  than  a  believing  view  pf  such  an  atonement 
made  for  m^n  can  ever  .quiet  the  awakened  sinner's  guilty 
fears  t^t  justice  n^ust  take  its  course  upon  hi^iy  in  the  pains  ^ 
of  eternal  retribution.  Nothing  less  than  this  can  taring  him 
to  Grod  in  child-like  confidence  and  love.  Th^re  is  no  other 
way  by  which  he  can  come  to  God,,  and  serve  him  with  a 
true  heart  and  right  spirit.  >  He  must  purge  his  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the. living  Grod  at  the  fountain 
opened  for.i^in  and  transgression,  before  he  can  get  beyond 
slavish  fear,  or  presumptuous  self-complacency  in  religion. 
It  is  not  only  Christ,  but  Ch&ist  crucified,  that  is  the  wisdom 
of  God  and  the  ^power  of  God.     Henoe  this  doctrine  lies  at 
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the  root  of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  fundamental.  He  who 
rejects  it,  and  builcl6  on  any  other  foundation,  must  roll  to 
destruction. '  He  becomes  "a  debtor  to^do  the  whole  law." 
He  who  supposes  that  Jie  can  attain  the  favor  of  Q-od,  or  escape 
his  curse,  otherwise  than  through  the  merit  of  Christ  enduring 
Ae  curse,  for  us,  is  grossly  and  fatally  deluded,  in. regard  to 
the  evil  of  his  own  sins,  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the 
divine  law,  and  the  struih  and  righteotisness  of  God.  This 
doctrine  is  the.  Jife  of  Protestant  and-  evangelical  piety,  nor 
had  such  piety  ever  prevailed  where  it  has  been  rejected. 

5.  Resulting  from 'this  is  the-  great  Protestant  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith.  This  was  9ie  key.ii9te  of  the  Refqrma- 
tion ;  not  only  Luther,  but  the  "Whale  Protestant  evangelical 
church,  have  held  it  to  be  '^  the  article  of  a  standing  or  fall- 
ing church!"  It  is  in  this  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
reaches  its  practical  application,-r^ts  priceless  efficacy  in 
purging  the  oo/isoience  of  the  sinner^  and  giving .  him  access 
to  God.  This  doctrine  is  simply  this,  that  we.  are  justified, 
I.  c,  acc^te4^and  dealt  with  as  if •  just  •  before  God,  solely 
out  of  respect  to  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  inure  to  our 
benefit,  when  we  trust  in  them,  or  receive  them  for  this  pur- 
})pse,  by  faith  in  them.  If  this  be  the  Bible  method  of  ac- 
ceptance with  God,  then  it  is  plain  that  it  excludes  all  ether 
grounds  and  ways  of  justification.  So  we  find  that  the  Scrip- 
tures pronounce  us  justified  by  faith  in  Christ,  and  not  by 
works,  or  by  the  law>  will  not  here  be  disputed.  As  plainly 
do  they  assert,  thiat  "  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect "  unto  such 
as  "  are  justified  by  the  law,"  and  that  they  are  ""Jallen  from 
grace."  While. this  faith  respects  the  whole  person,  offices, 
and  work  of  Christ,  yet  in  its  formal  character  as  justifying, 
it  respects  or  trusts  in  his  blood,  his  expiatory  and  redeipp- 
tiye  work.  "  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  fadth  in  his  blood."  **  He  that  believeth  not  is  con- 
demned already."  This,  then,  must  needs  be  a  fundamental 
doctrine.        ^ 

6.  The  incarnation  of  Christ  is  thus  i^hown  to  be  a  funda* 
mental  doctrine.  Indeed,  we  are  expressly  tailght  lids.  "Every 
spij^it  that  confesselh  not  that  Jedus  Christ  is'  eome  in  the 
ftesh,  is.not  of  God,"  says  John.  It  is  vital  to  the  atone- 
ment* and  mediatorship  of  Christ.  As  Mediator,  it  was  requi- 
site that  he  should  represent  eadi  of  the  parties  at  variance, 
God  and  man.  As  a  propitiation,  it  was  requii^ite  that  he 
should  be  man  in  order  to  suffer  after  the  manner  of  the  na- 
ture to  be  redeemed  from  the  cujrse ;  that  he  should  be  God 
.in  order  to  impart  the  requisite  value  to  his  sufferings.  Thus 
it  was  neOessary  that  he  should  be  "  very  Q-od  imd  very  man. 
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two  distijiot  natures  in  one  oei^^,"  and  that'  he  should  be* 
oome  man  by  taking  a  true  Dody  and  a  reasonable  soul  into 
personal  subsistence  with  his '  divinity.  That .  such*  is  the 
Scriptural  representation,  none  can  deny.  That  Ohrist  was 
Grod ;  that  he  beoame  man  ;  that  he  possessed  a  trtie  human 
body,  and  a  true  human  soiil;  marked  hj  all  the  distinct  and 
peculiar  activities  of  the  liuman  soul,  is.* patent  on  the  face 
of  the  evangelic  narrative.  Nor  can  this  mystery  be  im- 
pugned in  any  of  these  its  essential  parts,,  without  to  an  equal 
degree  vitiating' the  whole  doctrine  oif  the  atonement.  The 
church  has  uniformly  rejected  .all  material  variations -.With 
,  which  ent)rists  iave  from  time  to  time  sought  to  corrupt  it. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  Nestorians,  who  i  held  that 
there  wer^  two  Persons  as  well  as  two  Natures  "in  Christ ; 
frwn  which  it  would  iresult  that  his  sufferings  and  death  had 
none  of  the  infinite  worth  which  they  acquire  from  the  unio^ 
of  divinity  and  humaiiity  in  the  same  Person.-  Then  there 
is  the  Apollinarian  heresy,  which  denies  to  Christ  a  prqper  hu- 
itian  soul,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  the  Q-od- 
head  itself  could  be  the  subject  of  that  mental  ignorance  and . 
growth  in  wisdom,  and  anguish,  which  .the  evangelists  as- 
cribe to  Christ,  and  that  he  did  not  truly  take  the  nature  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham.  Then  we  have  th6  Eutychean  her* 
esy,  deriving  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  which  must  result  in 
making  him  man  only  or  Grod  only,  or  a  tertium  quidy  neither 
God  nor  man,  having  none  of  the  qualifications  for  the  Me- 
diatory office  which  are  contained'  either  in  his  manhood  or 
his  divinity.  .      ,  ^ 

There  is  also  thp  error  of  the  jDocetal,  who  taught  that  his 
incarnation,  his  human  actions  and  sufferings,  were  mere  ap-. 
pearahces,  having  no  reality ;  akin  to  which  is  the  modern 
Pantheistic  heresy,  which  makes  the  Incarnation  a  n^ere  the- 
ophony ,  or  divine  manifestation ,  thesamp  in  kind ,  though  higher 
in  degree^^than  that  before  made  in  the  creation  of  the  world 
and  of 'man.  It  is  needless  to  ■  say  that  either  form  -  of  this 
error  is  destructive  of  the  Christian  atonement  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  •  We  otfn  scarcely  worider,  then, 'at  the  stress 
which  the'  Bible  and  the  church  have  put  upon,  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  promptness  with  which  every  as- 
sault upon  it9  purity -an4  integrity  has  been  repelled. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  spiritual  regeneration  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity.  He  who  denies  it,  denies  the  main 
office  of  the  Spirit  in  our  salvation.  He  denies  that  human 
nature  \%  under  that  bondage*  to  sin  which  this  divine  agent 
alone  can  remove.  He  sees  not  the  depth  of  his  spiritual 
malady.     No  one  eyer  truly  sees  his  need^of  Christ  to  delivet 
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him  from  tibe  ouree,  whe  will  not  also  see  his  need  of  the  Spirit 
to  deliver  him.  from  the  power;  of  sin'.  EXoept  a  man  be 
born  again^  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Q-od. 

8.  We  shall  only  mention  fijrther  the  dootarine  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  the*  body,  the  ^Q■en^rai  Judgment,  ihe  life  ever- 
lasting, and  eternal  retributions.  Says  •  Paul :  "  If  there  ,be 
no  resurrection  of  the  dead,  ihen  is  Ohrist  not  arisen ;  and  if 
Christ  be  not  ri^en,  then- is  our  preaching  vain",  and  your  faith 
is  also  vain."  Not  only^  if  this  doc^rii^e  be  abandoned,  vmust 
we  cease  to  believe  that  Christ  has  fully,  retrieved  the  ruins 
of  the  fall,  by  restoring  our  whole  nature  to  th^  integrity 
which  it  had  lost ;  but  we  must  no  longer  believe  in  Christ's 
resurrection,  which  the  Bible  places  oil  precisely  the  same^ 
footing  with  that  of  his  people ;  and  in  the  loss  of  this  gloridus 
truth,  we  lose  an  indispensable  preof  of  his  divinity  and  mes- 
siah^ip,  his  word  and  his  religion.  "  Our  faith  is  vain. "  It 
must,  men,  be  a  fundamental  article.  WeJmowof  no  instance 
in  which  men  have  J)ersisted  in  dehying^theresurrection of  the 
body,  who  have  not  sooner  or  later  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith. 

The  doctriQe  of  th^  judgment  to  come  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  human  accountiE^bility'.  Religion  cannot  outlive,  it  nevpr 
has  outlived,  its  "rejection.  ^ 

That  the  awards  of  the  judgment,  whether  of  bliss  or  woe, 
will  be  eternal,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine.  No  other  view 
adequately  exhibits  the  evil  of  sin,  the  holiness  and  justice  of 
Grod,  in  his  hatred  and  punishment  of-it;  the  vastness  of  the 
love  he  shows,  and  of  the  boon  he  confers,  in  our  redemption 
from  it.  No  lighter  estimate  of  the  coi^sequenoes.  of  our 
course  in  this  life,  will  arouse  rrien  to 'any  effective  pursuit  of 
religion.  But  itns  unnecessary  to-  argue  the  case.  Evan- 
gelical piety  has  never  continued  or  extended  itself  beyond 
the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

Ajid  this  may  be  asserted  as  an,  undeniable  fact  in  regard 
to  each  and  every  of  the  doctrines  which  we  have  marked  ad 
fundamental.  Vital  leligion  has  ever  disappeared  just  in 
proportion  .as  these  doctrines  have  disappeared.  The  church, 
amid  all  its  xiiversitie^  as  to  minor  and  circumstantial  points, 
has  always  clung  to  these,  and  treated  them  as  fundamental. 
They  are  therefore  fundamental,  not  only  to.  a  consistent 
scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  to  the  Christian  religion  as 
a  mode  of  Kfe.V  ,     .. 

^  Rev,  S.  E.  Dwight,  in  the  treatise  already  referred  to,  observes^  tliat  they 
who  deny  the  Atonement  by  Christ'^  death,  ateo  den^  "  what  have  been  re- 
firarded  by  the  pfreat  body  of  ,tbe  church  in  every  m^  as  *  the  Fundnmental 
Doptrinesof  Chrisiianity ;  particularly  the  Depravity  of  Map,  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  the  R(?aUty  and  Necessity  of  Regeneration,  the  Personality  and 
Agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Justification  by  Faith,  and  Eternal  Punishment." 
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This  is  no  random  assertion.  It- is  proved  by  the  creeds 
and  catechisms  and  recognized  formularies' of  every  accredited 
Christian  body  in  existence.  It  is  proved,  by  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  Christian  literature  ;^  the  tenor  of  all  treatises  enjoy- 
ing the  sanction  of  the  Christian' world,  whether  in  polemic, 
didactic,  or  practical  divihity;.  by  the  Bpirit-  and  tone  of  aU 
Evangelical  preachin'g,  of  all  discipline,  training  and  exami- 
naUons,  and  whatever  other  rfequisites  have  been  demanded 
for  the  ministerial  office.  Much  more  thftn  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  ihtese  doctrines  is  often  and  justly  required  of  bandi- 
date^  for  the  ministry,  who  must  be  not  only  sound  in  the 
faith/'but  apt  to  teach  others  also,  aild  may  reasonably  be 
required  to  give  their  assent,  not  only  to  the  fundamentals  of 
'  Christianity,  but  also  to  whatever  is  requisite  for  the  due  ex- 
position, defence;  «nd  enforcement  of  the  i^ame.  But  what- 
ever room  for  diversity  may  be  allowed  in  other  things.  We 
take  it,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted,  that  the  foregoing' doc^ 
tr^nes  are  n6t  fundamental,  without  also  allowing,  that  the 
people  of  G-od  in  all  generations  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  essence  of  th^  religion  he  has  revealed^ 
in  his  Word  ;  which  is  not  far  from  adnnttihg  that  he  has  not 
in  any  true  and  proper  sense  made  a  revelation,  and  is  a 
complete  surrender  to  infidelity. 

Have  we,  then,  come  to  this,  that  we  do  not  know  what  are 
the  fundamental  articles  of  our  religion  ?  that  we  have  no 
recognized  ^andard  by  which  we  can  kno^  what  they  are^ 
and  can  hold  such  an  attitude  toward  those  who  respectively 
accept  or  deny  theni,  as  their  cases  may  respectively  require  ? 
Is  tiiere  any  acknowledged  Christian  communion  or  church 
in  Ihe  world,  that  does  not  acknowledge  and  treat  these  doc- 
trines as  fundamental,  and  reject  at  least  from  its  ministi^ 
those  who  deny  thefti  ?  Have  not  nearly  all  of  them  public 
formularies wUch  are  decisive  on  this  point?  And  for  the 
rest,  are  not  the  creed^  of  individual  churches,  the  examina- 
tions for'  licepsure,  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  ministers, 
and  often  wil^  respect  to  private  members,  who'  deny  them, 
equally  decisive  ? 

'  It  has  been  alleged,  indeed,  that  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England  can  have  no  public  standards  of  faith, 
because  they  acknowledge  no  ecclesiastical  authority,  or  judi- 
catories above  individual  churches.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  theories  and  subtle  refinements  of  any  with  respect  to  the 
seat  of  technical  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction^  it  still  reniains 
bfue  that  the  New  England  churches  maintain  and  exeibpUfy 
the*  great  Christian  prmciple  pf  the  fellowship  of  churches. 
On  this  ground,  in  various  ways,  they  recognize  each  other. 
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and  are  knit  togel^er  fis  one  comnmnion«  •  This  principle  lies 
at  the  basis  of  their  Association^,  Conferenqes^  and  Councils, 
smaller  and  larger,  permanent  and  occai^onal.  It  is  un^denia- 
ble  that  a  common  f^ith,  an  agreement' in  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Christian  religion  whioh  we  h^ve  noted,  has  been  at 
the  foundation  of  this  communion,  and  of  these  unions.  They 
have  included  within  them  none,  they  have  excluded  from 
them  all,  who  have  denied  any  of  these  fttndamentals.  .  Nay 
more^  the  recognized  standard  of  theology  among-  them  has 
been  Calvinistic,  as  appears  not  only  in  .j£e  fact  that  it  is  con- 
spicuous, in  all  theit  public  symbols  (to  which  we  shall  presently 
ad  vert),,  but  in  the  writings  of  every  stand^  divine  who  is 
recognized  as  an  expositor  of  their  principles ;  in  the  confes- 
sions of  faith,  adopted  by  individual  churches  as  the  basis^  of 
membership;  in  the  prevailing  tpncof  their  preaching,  doc- 
trinal and  practical;  in  the  fact . that  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism is.  the  universal  manual  for  indoctrinating  their  youth ; 
that  a  candidate  .rarely  passes  the  ordeal  of.  an  examination 
for  the  ministry  who  is  not  made  to  approve  himself  as  sound 
in  regard  to  "decrees,  election,  and  perseverance ;"  in  the 
fact  that  the  repent  type  of  theology,  known  ais  "  New 
Divinity,''  did  not  come  in  without  confronting  the  most 
earnest  and  detei-mined  opposition,  because  it  was  supposed 
in  soi;ne  particulars  to  deviate  from  the  Calvinistic  formulas 
toward  Arminianism  and  semi-Pelagianism ;  and  that  its 
friends  insisted  that  they  maintained  every  distiiictive  tenet  of 
Calvin^m  intact  and  entire,  thus  showing,  by  the  consent 
of  all  that  Calvinism  is  the  recognized  divinity  of  the  denomina- 
tion. Many  instances  have,  occurred  m  which  candidates  have 
been  rejected  for  their  deficiencies  on  points  of  Calvinism,  who 
even  supposed  themselves  to  be  Calvinistie.  The  Creeds  sub- 
scribed by. the  Professors  of  all  the  Theological  Seminaries  in 
New  England^ are  also  conclusive,  to  the  same  effect.  Not 
only,  so,  but  the'churchesi  in  New  England,  assembled  in 
councils  fbr  the  purpose,  have  formally  adopted  the  Calvinistic 
formulas,  in  repeated  instancei^.  In  1648  such  i^  council  met, 
and  pronounced  the  Westminster  Confession  "  very  holy, 
orthodox,  and  judicious,  in.  matters  of  faith,''  making  excep- 
tion only  to  matters  of  ^'  church  govermQcnt  and  discipline/' 
Another  council,  assembled  in  Boston  in  1680,  voted  their 
approval  of  the  Savoy  Confession,  and  ordered  it  to  be  printed 
^^  for  the  benefit-  of  the  churches  in  the  present  and  ,  after 
times.'-  .'Speaking  of  the  advantages  of  Confessions,  this 
council,  among  other  things,  .say :  ''Npr  are  they  wbrthy  of 
the  name  of  Christians  who  refuse  to  declare   what  they 
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believe^"*  In'1708'a  General  Coanoil  of  the  churches  of 
Connecticut  Was  held  at  Saybrook,  in  which  they  adopted 
the  Savoy  CoBlfes^ioh  as  the  declaration  of  their  faith.  They 
also  adopted  a  Platforrix  of  churph  government^  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  Associations  and  Consociations  in  that  State. 
They  further  adopted- the  "  Heads  of  Agreement "  framed  by 
.a  meeting  of  Congtegatiohal' and  Presbyterian  ministers  held  in 
England  in  1690,  designed  to  reconcile  circumstantial  differ- 
ences in  church  discipline  among.those  who  were  fully  agreedf 
as  to  Christian  doctrine.  Ope  of  these  "Heads"  was  the 
following : 

. "  As  to  what  appertains,  to  soundness  of  judgment  in  mat»* 
ters  of  faith,  we  esteem  it  sufficient  that  a  church  acknowl* 
edge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  God,  the  perfect  and 
only  rule  of  faiih  and  practice^  and  own  either  the  doctrinal 
part  of  those  'commonly  called  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
Efigland,  or  the  Confession  or  Catechisms,  shorter  or  larger, 
compiled  by  tlie  Assembly  at  Westminster,  or  the  Confession 
agreed  oi^  at  the  Savoy,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  said  rule." 
The  intent  of  this  Council,  and  liie  spirit  of  the  Platform 
they  adopted,  are  therefore  plain.  They  designed  to  establish 
a  regimen  liberal  enough  to  embrace  the  different  varieties  of 
Calvinists,  and  sufficiently  strict  and  rigorous  to  exclude 
heresy.  And  considering  all  the  t3ircunistances  of  the  case, 
it  evinces  in  a  high  degree  the^wisdpip  of  its  framers. 

THE    PRESENT    ATTITUDE     OF    THE    NEW    ENGLAND   CHURCPES   ON 
THESE    dUBJECTS.    .      . 

If  it  be  a  wonder  that  a  question  shoulcl  be  raised,  whether 
these  churches  have  any  definite  standard  of  faith,  it  is  no 
less  a  fiEict  that  it  is  seriously  noised  by  one  class  who  deem  it 
the  glory,  and  by  another  who  deem  it  the  reproach,  of  CoOp 
gregationalism,  that  it  raises  no  barrier  to  theeHoroachments 
of  heresy.  "We  find  the  following  in  a  recent  pamphlet:— 
"We  ask  now,  with  these  conflicting  theories  standing  out 
before  us,  what  is  orthodoxy  ?  What  is  that  determinate  faith 
of  the  church  whose  rejection  \is  to  be  regarded  as-  the  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity?" 

We^in  Qur  turn  ask,  we  put  it  to  th^  ministers  and 
churches  of  New  England,  nay,,  of  evangelical*  Christ^i- 
dom,  whether  the  eurticles  we  hate  specified,  vi^.,  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  fall  and  corruption  of 
man,  tiie  Trinity,  incarnation  and  atonement,  justification  by 
faith,  repentaAce,  spiritual  regeiieration,  the  resurrection  .of 

^  See  Pres.  Clap's  Brief  History  and  VindicatioD  of  the  Doctrines  oC  the 
New  England  Churches. 
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the  body,  the  final  judgment,  the  life  everlasting,  and  eternal 
retributions,  are  not  fundamental  articles  ?  And  is  hot  the 
rejection  of  ihem  the  rejection  of  Christianity  ?  ^ay,  how- 
ever ignorance  or  oonfiised  apprehensions  of  some  of  them 
may  coexist  -in  some  closes  with  real  piety,  can  any  one  of  them 
be  intelligently  rejecied^-ox  by  a  minister  rejected  at  all,  sdiva 
fide  et  salva  ecclesia?  Does  nqt  such  rejection  involve  the 
most  imminent  peril  ? 

Moreover,  is  not  this  fevinded  to  be  the  judgment  of  Cbngre- 
gationalists  by  every « method  in  which  the  standard  of  faitii 
among  a  people  can  make  itself  known  ?  Has  the  Westinin-  . 
ster  Catechism  been  disowned  ?  Has  the  Saybrook  Platform 
ever  been  abolished  ?  Was  it  not  adopted  In  form  as  the  reo-s 
ognize^  standard  of  the  Congregational  body  in  Connecticut? 
When  has  this  a6t  of  adoption  ever  been  revoked  ?  But  if  no 
instance  of  its  revocation  can  be  i^und,  there  are*repeated  in- 
stances of  renewed  assent  to  it,  and  of  reilewed  a^rtibn  of 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  it.  This  the  G-eneral  Associa- 
tion did  at  Gruilford'in  1742,  and  again  at  Faii^eld  in  1753, 
in  the  following  words : 

"  We  recommeiikd  it  to  the  particular  Associations,  that  they  be  very  carefol 
that  the  true  apd  creat  Doctrines  of  th^  gospel,  agreeable  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  be  maintained  and  preached  np,  against  the  Arminian,  Antinomian, 
and  other  errors,  and  that  especial  care  and  pains  be  taken  with  our  youth,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  and  Articles  of  our  Faith." 
President  Clafs  Brief  History^  <Sf;^c.,  p.  i7. 

At  a  meeting  in  Middletown  in  1755,  they  voted  among 
other  things  as  follows : 

**  This  Association  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  particular  Associations  in 
this  Colony,  to  agree  among  themselves,  frequently  to  insist  npon  these  doc- 
trines contained  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  which  are  contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing errors  of  the  day;  and  particularly  that  they  would  bear  &  sufficient  tes- 
timony against  Socinianism,  Arminianism,  Ananism,  Pelagianisro,  Antino- 
mianism,  or  any  other  errors  that  nnay  arise  among  usi  *  ^  ♦  We  freely  de- 
clare our  adherence  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  ouf  Confession  of  Faith." 
Ibid,  p.  18. 

But  is  it  said  that  althoi^gh  this  is  in  form  and  name  the 
Confession  of  Faith  of  the  General  Association  of  Connecti- 
cut, yet  it  has  been  tacitly  siififered  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  to 
lose  its  binding  force  1  We  as]k>  In  what  particular?  We 
ask,  if  the  doctrines  con^mon  to  the  Westminster  fonnulas, 
shorter  and  larger,  the  Savoy  Confession,  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles/  are  not  now  the  doctrines  of  tiie  churches  and  min-» 
isters  in  Connecticut  and  New  England,  and,  if  any  one  can 
find  access  to  the  ministry  among  mem  who  does  not  avow 
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his  belief  in  them  ?^  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  doctrines 
of  Imputation,  of  Particular  Redemption,  and  of  the  Eter- 
nal  Generatidn  of  the  Son,'  and  Procession  of  the  Spirit,  are 
not  insisted  on.  But  is  not  the  last  6{  these  doctrines  omitted 
in^the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  we  not  the  two  former  left  out 
.  of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?^  Much  more  we  may  ask,  has 
any  man  ever  yet  been  allowed  to  keep  his  place  in  the  min- 
istry who  has  openly  .rejected  the  doctrines  that  are  cardincj 
and  fundamental  in  all  these  confessions,  such  as  the  articles 
that  we  have  proved  to  be  fundamental  ?  So  far  from  this, 
the  only  ministers  who' have  ever  been  known  to  deny  them, 
or  any  of  them,  have  been'promptly  censured,  and  proving  in- 
corrigible! have  be6n  deposed.  With  respect  to  Massachti«> 
setts,  we  may  appeal  to  the  rejection  of  the  whole  Unitarian 
body,  and  the  recent,^  refusal  to  license  Mr.  Leslie,  on  account 
of  unsoi^nd  vi^ws'of  Inspiration.  In  Gonneoticutj  Rev.  Mr. 
Abbot  of  Qoventry,  and  a  Mr.  Sherman  were  deposed  for  de- 
nying the  divinity  and  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ.  In 
common  with>  the  churches  of  all  New  England,  those  of 
Connecticiit  hold  no  fellowship,  direct  or  indirect,  with  those 
denominations  that  deny  either  these  doctrines,  or  eternal 
punishment.  Nay,  private  members  of  churches  have  often 
been  excommunicated  for  these  heresies.  We  remember  that 
a  communicant  in  the  First  Church  in  Ney^  Haven  (Dr.  Ba» 
con's)  was,  some  years  ago,  cast  out  for  espousing  Universal* 
ism.  How,  tixen,  can  it  be  cla.imed,  that  the  Saybrbok  Plat- 
form is  no  longer  in  force^  when  it  is  in  form  the  symbol  of 
the  Connecticut  churches,  and  foi  the  Substance  of  it,  it  is  in 
fact  their  standard  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings  ?  When  we 
say  it  is  in  force,  we  mean  not  that,  it  takes  the  place  of  the 
Bible  as  the  Supreme  rule  in  matters  of  faith,  but  that  it  is 
the  authorized  declaration  of  the  sense  in  which  these  church- 
es understand  the  Bible.  It  is  th^  confession,  the  .testimony 
which  they  give  to  die^worid  for  the  gofepel.  In  this -sense, 
it  was  originally  adopted,  Us  appears  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Confession  itself.  In  this  sense,  how  has  it  become  obsolete  ? 
Has  it  not  been  of  late  years  re}^rinted  by  the  direction,  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  General  Association,  and 
With  such  explanations  and  comments  appended  to  the 
govlemmental  parts  of  it,  as  serve  to  illustrate  the  usages 
which  have  grown  up  under  it  ?  How  and  when,  then,  has 
it  become  obsolete,  or  in  any  manner  ceased  to  bei  recognized 
as  a  eyfhbol  declaratory  of  the  receivecj  faith  of  the  churches? 
Moreover,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Greneral  Assoc^iation 
of  Connecticut,  recently  in  most  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciations votes  have  been  parsed  earnestly  recommending  that 
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the  ohildren  of  the:  odngregations  be  instructed  -in  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism.  What  could  more  strongly  indicate  an  ad- 
herence to  the  ahcient  forn^ilas  ? 

But  it  has  been  said  that  it  is'  no  part  of  the  functioiis  of  a 
General  Association  to  i^terfdre  for  tib&  suppression  of  heresy 
among  the  churches  and  district  Associations,  though  it  may 
declare  the  doctrines  which  it,  <m  its  own  part,  accepts  as 
Christianity.  This,'  tike  all  plausible  errors,  contains  a  half- 
truth.  That  half-truth  i§,  that' it  is^not  a  judi^sial  body,  be- 
fore which  persons  are  to  be  tried-  for  heresy  or  other  scandals. 
J3ut '  as  %  Christian  body  associated  ^or  the  promotion  of 
Christianity  within  its  bounds,  it  is  its  right  and  duty  to  de- 
clare, as  such  bodies  have  abundantly  declared,*whatitdeeins' 
to  be  Christiaility,  This  necessarily  involves  the  right,  and 
may  involve  the  duty,  of  declaring  negatively  v^hat  it  does 
not  admit  to  be  Christianity.  It  may,  and  it  must>  as  occa- 
sion requires,  fix  conditions  of  membership.  Until  it  ceases 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  Christian  body,  it  must  take  the 
ground  that .  to  hold  <)r  abet  anti-Christian  sentiments,  di^ 
(Qualifies  fojr  membership  in.it ;  and  if  any  of  the  local  bodies 
connected  with  it  pbtsist  in  espousing  or  countenancing  suQh 
heresies,  it  must,  in  Order.  t6  self-clearing,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  reject  them.  This  right  and  correlative 
duty  aire  inherent  in  it  as  a  Christian  body,  by  force  of  prin- 
ciples that  He  deepen  than  all  written  constitutions.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  is  an  advisory  body,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to 
counsel  and  admonish  the  ministers  and  churches  in  regard 
to  whatever  concerns  their  welfare,  and  especially  to  sound 
th^  alarm  to  them  on  the  approach  of  danger.  This  service 
these  bodies  constantly  perform  in  reference  to  subjects  innu- 
merable^ And  is  it  to  be  pretended  for  a  moment  that  the 
interests,  the  perils,  and  the  duties  pertaining  to  our  holy 
faith,  Whiqh  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  churches,  and  of 
religioi^  itself,  are  alone  to  be  excluded  from  tl^  scope  of 
their  faithful  watch  and  care,  their  admonitions  and  coun- 
sels? This^picetence  vanishes  on  the  very  statemfent  of  it.  ^ 
In  these  ways  (general  Associations  have  repeatedly  inter- 
fered for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  Hiey  have  refused-  fel- 
lowship with  the  Unitarians.of  Massachusetts,  and  given  their 
fellowship  to  the  Orthodox  who  separated  from  them,. taking 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods.  In  former  time^i  as  we 
nave  already  ^own,  the  Association  of  Connecticut  sounded 
the  alarm  to  the  churches,  and  charged  the  district  Associa* 
tions  to  guard  against  various  heresies  which  it.  specified  by 
name  as  steaUng  in  unawares.  And  more  recently  it.has  not 
failed  to  perform  thisduty,  as  oecasion  has  required.     Thus, 
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in  an  address  to  the  ohufohes  in  1808,  urging  them  to  the 
practice  of  gdspel  discipline,  they  urge  the  discipline  of  here- 
tics,'*' who  obstinately  adhere  to  some  essenttal  error,  sub- 
versive (rf  the  atonement  by  Christ,  or  rendering  his  cross 
"  of  none  effect."  Among  these,  they  class  those  who  **  d^ny 
the  divinity,,  personality,  and  mes^iahship  of  Christ."  They 
appointed  a.  comnjitfee  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
Tolland  consociation  ill  deposing  Rev.  if  r.  Ahbot,  some  forty 
years  since,  who  reported  among'  other  facts,  that  "he  was 
deposed  for  denying  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  and  >fica- 
rious  atonemont  of  CSirist!  This  report  was  referred  to  a 
committee  consisting  of  ,D'r,  D wight.  Dr.  Beecher,''  and  Rufus 
Anderson,  who  recommended  that  the  Association  pass  the 
following,  among  ofiier  votes,  which  was  accordingly  done  : 

"That  in  the  late  proceedmffs  in  Coventry,  the  Elders  and  Churches  in 
Tolland  County  have^  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Assiociation,  borne  a  ju- 
dicious, faithful,  and  highly  commendable  testimony  to  the  truth." 

*"That  duccotdingiq  the  firm  belief  of  this  General  Association,  a  denial  of 
the  dei|y  of  Jesus  Christ  is  heresy." 

"  That4i  profession  of  faith  made  in  the  words  of  Scripture  is  no  real  ex- 
hibition of  tne  real  faith  of  the  professor ;  sinc^  all  persons  wlw  acknowled^ 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  would,  although  feome  of  them  ai-e  in  their 
faith  directly  opposed  to  others,  rAakei  the  same  profession  in  the  same 
words." 

It  results  inevitably  from  the  nature  of^  the  case,  and  from 
tiie  whole  past  history  of  these  Associations,  therefore,  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  interpose,  in  appropriate  ways,  for  the  sup- 
pression  of  heresy^  when  tiie.  necessity  for  it  unhappily  occurs. 
So  far  as  judicial  action  is  necessary  in  counteracting  false 
doctrine,  this. devolves  on  the  local  Associations  and'  Councils 
which  pertain  to. the  Congregational  system  ;  and.  ever  has 
been,  and  still  is  use^,  when  occasion  requires  it.  But  sup- 
pose that  a  particular  local  body  is  deficient  in  this  particu- 
lar, is  there  any  remedy  ?  Unquestionably.  It  is  open  to 
the  fraternal  labors  and  admonitions  of  other  like  bodies  in 
fellowship  with  it.  If  these  prove  unavailing,  and  the  case 
seem  to  require  it,  they  may  be  pressed  to  the  extent  of  non- 
communion,  as  the  desperate  remedy  for  a  desperate  case. 
This  was  the  final  issue  ^ in  the  case  of  the.  Massachusetts 
Unitarian!^.   . 

'We  think,  then,  that  it  has  been  mada  apparent  that  there 
are  fundamental  doctrines  in  Christianity :  that  it  may  be 
known  what  they  are :  that  there  is  a  general  agreement 
respecting  them  among  evangelical  churches.:  that  the  evan- 
gelical communions  in  New  England  form  no  exception^ 
whether  we  consider  their  formulas  of  faith,  their  standard 
Christian  literature,  or  their  uniform  practice  and  discipline  : 
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that  notwithstandiiigthe  weak  tirades  of  ambitious  innovators 
against  creeds,  they  still,  in  coihmon  with  all  Christians  and 
the  Bible,  present  a  credendum  somewhat  to  be  believed,  even 
the  fundamentals  of  Ohristianity^  as  the  condition  of  admis- 
sion to  their  fellowship..  Nor  can  we  doubt  what  will  be  the 
issue  of  attempts  to  obtain  tolerance  among  them  for  anti- 
Christian  heresy,  glossed  ih6ugh  it  may  be  with  the  fascina- 
tions of  genius  and  eloquenoe.  They  will  never  sajprifice'  the 
faith  of  God's  elect. 


ARTICLE  ra. 

THE    END    OF    GO©    TN    CR,EAT10N, 

Bj  Rev.  W.  C.  Wisner,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Crej^tion  is  the  power  of  G-od  causing  beings  and  things  to 
spring  into  existence  from  nothing,  and  thus  filling  immensity 
with  the  works  of  his  hand.  The  creations  of  man  (as  they 
are  termed)  are  wpnderful.  But  they  are  confined  to  castii^g 
into  new  forms,  and  bringing  into  originaL  eombinatioDS, 
materials  furnished  to  his  hands.  He  cannot  originate  a 
single  particle  of  that  matter  upon  which  he  exercises  his 
skill.  The  power  of  causing  something  to  exist  from  nothing 
belongs  to  Omnipotence  alone. 

The  magnitude  of  creation  is  beyond  the  conception  of 
finite  miYid.  Think  of  eighty  millions  of  suns;  the  centres  of 
systems  like  our  own,  already  discovered — and  the  myriads 
of  such  systems  which  doubtless  lie  "  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  telescope" — and  the  whole  revolving  in  silent 
and  solemn  grandeur  around  the  point  where  Q-od  has  fixed 
his  throne  as  the  physical-  and^  moral  centre  of  tiie  universe. 
No  wonder  the  Psalmist  should  exclaim  in  astwjishment  and 
almost  in  fear  lest' he  should  be  overlooked' in  the  immensity 
of* God's  works:'  *'  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work 
of  ttty  fingers ;  the  moon  and  tiiie  stars  which  thou  hast  or- 
dained ;  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the 
son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?" 

The  creation  of  God  suggests  to  the  rational  mind  of  •man 
the  pertinent  and.  ixi\portarit  inquiry,  What  was  the  design^ 
the  ultimate  objective  end  of  the  Creator,  in  bringing  this  im- 
mense  system  into  being  ?  It  is  the  object  of  mis  paper  to 
furnish^  if  possible^  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question. 

I.  Let  us  first  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  end  of  God 
in  creation.    . 

The  end  for  which  an  intellig^i  being  performs  an  act,  or  & 
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series  of  acts,  is  either  ultimate  or  subordinate.  An  ultimate 
end  is  that  whic^  the  being  desires  for  wh^t  it  is  In  itself,  and 
not  that. he  may  use  it  to  aocomplish  something- else.  As 
when  a  miser  seeks  gold  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  to  gratify  his 
avarioious  desire  of  hoarding,  and  not  for.  what  he  can  obtain 
by  means  of  this  gold.  So,  when  one  visits  his  distant  friend^ 
to  gratify  the  social  tendencies  of  his  nature,  without  refer- 
ence to  any  otheii  and  after  benefit  to  result  therefrom,  thi^ 
social  visit  is  Hie^ultimate  eyid  of  the  journey.  A  subordi- 
nate end:  is,  as  the  term  indicates,  an  end  to  an  end  ;  or^  an 
end  for  the  accpmplishment' of  some  other  end.  As  when  ^. 
man  resolyes  to  beoome  a  m^chant^^  to  make  property  to  sup- 
port  his  family.  In  this  pase  the  becoming  a  merehant  i^  an 
end  subordinate  to  that  of  ][naking  property,  and  both  these 
are  subordinate  to  the  ultimate  end,  viz.,  that  of  supporting 
the  family.  So  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  purchases  a  riding 
eatablishment  to  take  a  journey  to  see  his  friends — ^the  pur- 
chase i^  an  end  subordinate  to  that  of  tqJcing  the  journey,  and 
both  these  are  subordinate  to  the  ultimate  end^,  viz.,  enjoying 
the  society  of  friends. 

.  It  will  be  seen  at  once  that  an  ultimate  end,  or  that  .for 
which  all  other  ends  in  the  series  exist,  and  from  which  they 
derive  their  importance,  is  in  the  mind  of.  the  'agent  his  chief 
end.  Thus  in  the  case  first  supposed  above-;  the  becoming  a 
merchant  is  an  end  valued  only  on  account  of  its  relation  to 
that  of  making  pr(^rty,T-and  both  these  ends  are  valued  only 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  that  of  supporting  the  family,, 
which  is  both  the  ultimate  and  chief  end  in  this  series. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  ttlesame  series  of  subordinate 
ends  may  have  more  than  one  ultimate  end,  of  which  one 
maybe  chief,,  and  the  others  inferior  ends.  This  w«^  tiie* 
opinion  of  Edwards.  ^  He  says:**' Two  different  ends  may 
be  both  ultimate  ends,  and  yet  not  be  chief  ends..  Th^y  may 
be  both  valued  for  their  own  s^e,  and  both  sought  in  the 
same  work  or  acts,  and  yet  one  valued  more  highly  and  sought 
more  than  another.  Thus  a  man  may  go  a  journey  to  obtain 
two  different  benefits  or  enjoymtots,  both  which  rajaybe 
agreeable  to  him.  in  themselves  considered',  and  sq  both  .may 
be  what  he  values  on  their  own  account,  and  seeks  for  their 
own  sake ;  and  yet  one  may  be  much  more  agreeable  than 
the  other ;  and  so  be  what  he  sets  his  heart  chiefly  Upon,  and 
seeks  most  after  in  his  going  a  journey.  Thus  a  man  may 
go  a  journey  partly  to  obtain  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
a  bride  that  is  v^ry  dear  to  Jhim,  apd  partly  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  in  looking  in  a  telescope,  or  some  new-inyented  and 
*  Worcester  edition,  vok  vi.  p.  U. 
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extraordinary  optio  glass.  Both  tmay  be  ends  4;liat  he  seeks 
in  his  journey,'  and  the  one  not  properly  subordinate,  or  in 
order  to  another.  One  may  not. depend  on  another,  and  there- 
fore both  may  be  ultimate  ends ;  but  yet  the  obtaining  his 
beloved  bride  may  be,  his  chief  find^" and  the  benefit  of  the 
optic  glass  his  inferior  end.  The  former  may  be  what  he  dets 
his  heart  vastly  most  upon,  and  so  be  properly  ihe.chief  end 
of  hi3  journey."  '  Our  view  dijBfers  somewhat  from  that  of 
Edwards  upon  this  point.  ^  As  these  different  objects  are  to 
be  obtained  by  the  QSLxrie  course  of  action^  or  by  the  sa;ne 
series  of  subordinate  ends,  we  believe  'it  would  'be  speaking 
more  correctly  to  represent  them  as  forming  one  compound 
ultimate  end,  rather  than  two  distinct  ultimate  end^. 

We  see.  not  why  ultimate  ends  may  not  be  divjded  into 
simple  and  compound.  Simple  when  confined  to  a  single 
object.  Compound  when  they  consist  of  more  objects  than 
one.  Thus,  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  or  accomplished  by 
the  same  series,  of  actions  or  events,  should,  as  we  think,  be 
viewed  as  one  end,  although  composed  of  several  objects.  To 
make  this  the  more  apparent  we  observe  (a).  That  two  ob- 
jects may  go  to  formti  part  of  the  ultimate  end  for  which  a 
certain  course  is  pursued  or  fidopted,  it  is  necessary  that  both 
move  the  piind  of  the  agent  to  the  adoption  of  the  course; 
and  not  that  while  one  moves  the  other  comes  in  as  something 
to  be  enjoyed  in  consequenee  of  Hie  course.  Suppose,  for  il- 
lustration, an  individual  to  vis^t  Boston  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  erf  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M. ;  and  being  there,  he  improves 
the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  various  objects  of  interest 
which  are  to'  be  jbund  in  that  pity,,  and  is  delighted  with 
vrhat  he  sees.  In  this  case,  the  seeing  of  Piston,  and  the  de- 
light which  the  vie.\y  afforded,  formed  no  part  of  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  journey,  ibr  it  exerted  no  moving  influence  upon 
the  mind  before  ihe  agent  left  home.  He  would  have'  visited 
any  other  city  as  readily  as  Boston,  provided  the  Board  had 
held  its  Sessions  there.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  Boston  was 
merely  incidental  to,'  and  fornied  no  part  of,  the  object  of  the 
journey.  But  if  we  suppose  that  this  individual  had  pre- 
viously been  seized  with  a  desire  to  see  that  city,  yet  not  so 
great  as  to  induce  him  to  vi^it  'it  for  this  purpose  alone,  but 
still  so  great  as  to  cause  him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
more  readily,  because  of  its  being  held  there,  then  the  seeing 
of  Boston  would  form,  not  u  distinct  end  or  motive,  for  it  had 
not  power  of  itself  to  move,  but  an  ingredient  in  or  a  part  of  the 
end  which  did  move.  Attending  the  Board  formed  the  prin- 
cipal  part  of  the  motive  power,  and  it  would  have  moved  by 
itself  alone;,  but  the  .other  consideration,  although  cbmpara- 
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tively  feeble  and  unable  to  move  by  itself^  when  combined 
with  the  first,  adds  strength  to  the  motive ;  and  thus  from 
being  simple  it  becomes  crfrapotmd. 

(b).  Of  two  objects  which  go  to  form  a-  compound  ultimate 
end,  neither  may  have  the  power  to  move  when  by  itself :  as 
when  an  individual  undertakes  a  journey  to  see  friends,  and  to 
attend  to  soipe  itjems  of  business.  Both  objects,  taken 
together,  are  suflScient  to  move  him  to  the  journey  ;  but 
neither,  separately,  would  be  iSufficient.  Here  are  not  two 
ultimate^  ends,  for  it  takes  the  influence  of  both,- conjointly, 
to  movent©  action  ;  but  the  o»c*  end  is  compound^  made  up  of 
the  unitet^  motive  power  of  both  objects.  Nor  is  the  case 
materially  changed  where  each  object  has-,  motive  power  in 
itself  sufficient  to  niove  to  action.  Suppose  the  intercourse 
with  friends  it  sufficient  motive  of  itself  •t<T  cause  the  journey ; 
and  likewise  that  the  business  to  be  attended  to. was  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  produce  the  sapie  result j  althotigh  no; 
friends  Were  to  be  seen,  still  it  WQuld  seem  that,  as  they 
exert  their  influence  in  the  sam'e  direction,  and  lead  to  the 
same  course  of  action,  they  should  tiot  be  called  distinct  ends, 
but  component  parts  of  the  same  ultimate  end.  They  go  to 
form  the  cord  of  motive  which  draws  the  agent  in  that  direc- 
tion. This  cord  may  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  objects, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  strands  of  which  it  is  formed. 
These  strands  may  4iffer  in  size,  and  strength,  or  power,  but 
they  are  all  united  and  twisted  together,  so  as  to  form  but  one 
cord.  Thus,  in  the  case  supposed  by  President  Edwards,  of 
an  individual  Hridertaking  a  joiirneyto  "  obtain  a  bride,"  and 
to  "  look  in  ^  telescope,"  instead  of  making  these  two 
objects  distinct  ultimate  ends,  the  one  the  inferior,  an4  the 
other  the  chief  end,  as  they  blend  their  influence,  and  lead 
to  the  same  result,  we  should  call  tiiem.a  compound  ultimate 
end,  composed  of  these  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  altogether 
inferior  in  magnitude  and  power  to  the  other.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  same  series  of  subordinate  ends  eaA  have  but  one 
ultimate  end,  which  may  be  either  simple  or  compound ;  and 
this  ultinjate  is  always  me  chief  end  of  the  series.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  what  we  seek  to  ascertain  in  this  paper 
is  God's  ultimate,  and,  of  course,  chief  end,  in  creating  the 
universe,  or  in  adopting  the  present  physical  and  moral 
sjstem.  .     * 

Again  :  The  ends  or  purposes  of  intelligent  beings  are 
divided'  into  subjective  and  objective  ends.  The  subjective  end 
has  reference  to  the  feelings  and  desites  of  the  agent  or  being, 
which  are  to  be  gratified  by  the  selection  and  accomplishment 
of  the  objective  end.     It  consists  in  th'e  gratification  of  these 
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feelings  and  desires.  The  objeotivb  end  is  the  thing  to  be 
done  or  brought  to  pass,  and  to  tibe  aodomplishment  of,  which 
the  agent  is  prompted  by  these'  feelings,,  affaotions,  or  desires: 
To  illustrate  this  distinction,  let  us  recur  again  to  th6  'miser 
who  toils  to  obtiain  gold  for  its  own  sake,  that  he  may  hoard 
it  up.  In  this  case;  it  is  avarice  of  the  most  debasing  kind 
which  prompts  him  to  labor  ibr  gold,  and  the  gratification  of 
this  feelipg  forms  \A^  subjective  ultimate  end  ;  while  the./x>«- 
session  of  the  gold  which  he  labors  to  obtain,  and  which,  he 
desires  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  forms  his  objective  ultimate  pad. 

tt  is  not  the  subjective  encf  of  Grod  in  creating  the  universe 
that -we  SQek.  We  know  this  must  have  been  based  in  the 
perfections  of  his  character  ;  it  'must  have  been,  for  ttke  grati- 
ficatioa  of  his  infinite  benevolence,  his  boundless  love,  that  he 
adopted  and  spake  into  being  the  present  system  of  tilings. 
But  there  must  be  some  objective  end  toward  which  he  is 
impelled  by  his  beneivolence  and  love,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  wl^ch  the  present  system  was  caused  to  exist.  It  is 
this  objective  end  that  we  -are  endeavoring  to  ascertain. 

II.  We  proceed  to  point  out  what  we  consider  God's  end  in 
creation  to  have  been. 

And  here  we  premise  that  whfitever  this  end  was,  it  was 
something  in  the  order  of  time  future ;  that  is,  some- 
thing yet  to  be  obtained  or  accomplished.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  a  heing  to  adopt  and  carry  but  a  plan  to  obtain  a 
good,  or  to  accomplish  an  end  which  was  already  obtained 
or  accomplished,  it  is  therefore  evident  ( that  the  end  for 
'which  a  course  is  pursued  must  be  something  in  the  order  of 
time  future— ^something  yet  to  take  place.  This  fact  we  shall 
find  to  be  important  in  bur  after  disoussion,  and  the  reader 
will  beai;  it  in  mind. 

We  are  now  prepared  &r  the  general  statement  that,  accord* 
ing  to  pur  viewjihe  end  of  Qx)d  in  creatioa  is-  not  to  be  found 
in  himself-^that  God  is  not  his  own  end..  In  assuming  this 
position,  we  take  ground  Bomewhat  different  from  that  of  Ed- 
wards: This  we  do  with  great  reluctance  and  no  small  share 
of  diffidence.  We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that  an- 
tagonism to  greatness  insures  to  one's  self  a  portion  of  that 
greatness.  It  would,  however,  be  weak  and  pusillanimous, 
from  modesty,  or  reverence,  to  surrender  what  we  consider 
important  truths  to  the  authority  of  great  names.  The  dif- 
ference between  Bdwards  and  ourself  upon  this  point  may  be 
traced  mainly  to  a  distinction  which  he  has  omitted  to  make, 
hni  which  we  deemi  of  great  importance.  We  mean  the  dis-. 
tinction  which  exists  between  the  display  of  ihe  attributes 
and  perfections  of  God,  and  the  efect  produced  by  that  d&- 
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play  upon  the  mind  of  ^the  beholder.  ^These  attributes  and 
perfectioils  belong  to  Grod ;  their  display  is  the  act  of  God ; 
but  the  imptession  made  upon  the  mind  of  another,  by  this 
display,  forms  no  part  of  God  ;  it  is  not  the  act  of  God,  but 
the  result  of  that  act ;  it  is  an  effect  which  was  not  produced, 
nor  does  it  exist,  in  the  mind  of  God,.but  which  was  produced 
and  exists  in  die  mind  of  the  creature.  The  importance  of 
.  this,  distinction  will  be  made  apparent  hereafter. 

That  God  could  not  have  been  his  own  end  in  creation,  we 
argue  from  Hhe^.  infinite  fullness  t>f  his  nature.  We  can  con- 
oeive^  of  but  one  way  in  which  a  being  can  become  his*  pwn 
objective  end  in  anything  he  does,  and  that  is  by  supposing 
that  he  id  d^^tute  of  something  of  which  he  fpels  the  need, 
ai^d  consequently  desires  for  himself.  To  illustrate :  tali^e  the 
scholar  who  pursues  with  diligence  his  studies ;  he.  may  do 
this  because  he  delights  in  knowledge,  and  his  ultimate  ob- 
jective epd  may  be  an  increase  of  knowledge  ;  or  he,  jnay  do  . 
it  because  knowledge  will  render  him  more  worthy  of  esteem. 
In. either  case,  the  ultimate  end  is  to  be  found  in  himself,  and 
in  both  the  idea  of  defect  on  the  part  of  the  agent  is  prom* 
inent.  Were  his  knowledge  already.  pei;fe<?t,  there  would  be 
no  need  that  he  should  study  to  increase  it.  N^y,  to  increase 
it  would  be  impossible,  and  he  wo^ld  be  as  worthy  of  esteem 
as  knpwledge  could  make  him.  So  a  man  may  feel  the  need 
of  a  new  habitation  ;  he  may  deem  such  a  one  as  he  proposes 
necessary  to  his  cotnfprt,  and  he  may  proceed  to  erect  one  ac- 
cordingly. ,  In  this  cai^,  the  ultimate  end  of  his  proceeding  to 
build  is  that  he  iiiay  occupy  a  dwelling  fitted  up  with 
convenience,  elegance,  and  taste,  i.  e.,  in  this  act  he  is  his  own 
end.  But  this  supposition  carries  upon  its  fiei()e  the  idea  of 
defect — of  something  needed  by  the  man,  which  he  does  not 
possess.  Nor  can  we  suppose  4  being  to  make  hinlself  the 
end  in  what  he  does,  without  supposing  that  he  lacks  son^- 
thing  which  he  deems  necessary  to  his  completeness,  which 
always  implies  defect. 

Now  until  some  defect  is  found  to  exist  in  (lod-^imtil  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  does  not  possess,  and  has  not  from  et^r- 
'  nity  possessed  j  infinite  fullness  ;  that  there  is  in  his  case  some 
personal  want  ttnsupplied,  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  God 
is  his  own  end  in  creation.^  The  infinite  perfection  of.  his 
character,  and  the  infinite  fullness  of  his  being,  utterly  pre- 
clude that  sueh  should  be  the  case. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  more  at  large  upon  this  part  of . 
the  subject;  ' 

1.  God's  own  happiness  could  not  be  his  ultimate  end  in 
creation.     It  will  be  borne  in  mind^  that  the  ultimate  end  is 
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something  in  the /w/«re,  something  yet  to  be  afooomplished. 
God's  happiness  can  be  iriade  his  end  in  creation  in^only  two 
ways — ^by  increasing  it,  or  by  continuing  it.  But  this  happi- 
ness can  never  be  increased,  for  it  is  already  perfect  in  kind, 
and  infinite  in  degree.  And  the  oi^ly  Way  in  which  thp  con- 
tinuance of  this  happiness  can  be  made  God's  end  in  creation 
is,  by  supposing  it  necessary  in  order  to*  the  continued  grati- 
fication of  his  benevolent  feelings.  While  the  feelings  of 
God's  heart  are  fully  gratified  he  must  be  happy ;-  and  we 
admit  that  his  failing  to  accomplish  v  any  purpose^  and  thus 
failing  to  gratify  these  feelings,  Ti^ould*  disappdiilt  and  render 
him  unhappy.  So  that  the  continued  gratification  of  these 
feelings',  and  thus  the  continuance  of  his  happiness,  ,was  un- 
doubtedly an  end  of  God  in  creation ;  ^but,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  was  his  subjective,  and  not  his  objective  end.  We  per- 
ceive, then,  that  God's  happiness,  either  in  its  increase  or  con- 
tinuance, is  not  the  end  for  which  we  seek. 

2.  God's  attributes,  natural  or  moral,  could  not  have  been 
his  end  in  creation.  The  only  ways  in  which  we  can  conceive 
the  attributes  of  God  to  be  his  end  in  creation,  are  to  increase 
them,  to  exercise  t^iem,  or  to.  display  them.  The  first  could 
not  have  been  his  end,  for  the  increase^  of  attributes  already 
infinite  is  impossible.  The  secofod,  that  of  exercising  his  at- 
tributes, is  considered  by  Edwards  a  part  of  God's  end  in 
creation,  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  call  it,  one  of  God^s  ends-^ 
perhaps  not  his  cAte/end,  but  still  one  of  his  ultimate  ends. 

"  It  seemd,"  says  he,  "  a  thiog  in  itself  fit,  proper,  and  desirable,  Ibat  the 
glorious  attributes  of  God,  which  consist  in  a  somciency  for  certain  acts  or 
efiects,  ehoald  be  exerted  in  the  production  of  tuch  effects,  as  might  manifest* 
the  infinite  pbwer,  wisdom^  righteousness,  goodneSss,  &c.,  which  are  in  God. 
If  the  world  had  not  been  created,  these  attributes  never  would  have  had  any 
exercise.  The  power  of  (Jod,  which  is  a  sufficiency  in  him  to  produce  great 
eflfbcts,  must  forever  have  been  dormant  and  useless  as  to  any  effect.  The 
divine  wisAim  and  prudence  wou)d  have  had  no  Exercise  in  any  wisecontri* 
vance,  any  prudent  proceeding,  or<]isposal  of  things,  for  there  would  have  been 
no  objects  of  contrivance  or  disposal.  The  same  might  be  observed  of  God's  jus- 
tice, goodness,  and  truth.  Indeed,  God  might  have  known  as  perfectly  that  he 
possessed  these  attributes,  if  they  had»never  been  exerted  or  expressed  in  any 
effect.  But  then  if  the  attributes-,  which  consist  in  a  anfficteney  of  corre- 
spondent effects,  are  in  themselves  excellent,  the  exercise  of  them  must  like- 
wise be  excellent."    Vol  VI.  pp.  29,  30. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this/that  Edwards  makes  the  exercise 
of  God^s  infinite  attributes  a  thing  desirable  in  itself,  and  one 
of  his  ends  in  creation.  If  we  understand  him,  he  teaches 
that  God  exerted  his  infinite  power  and  wisdom  in  creation 
for  the  sake  of  exerting^  them ;  their  exercise  was  in  itself 
excellent,  and  one  ultimate  object  or  end  which  Deity  had  in 
yiew  in  exerting  them,  was  that  they  might  be  exerted. 
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That  is^  the  exeroise  itself,  and  the  end  of  that  exercise,  are 
the  same  thin^.  To  show  the  absuidijby  of  this  position,  we 
remark : 

(a). .  The  moral  attributes  of  O-od  were  not  exercised  at  all  in 
the  work  of  creation*  Benevolence  cannot  create,  norjustice,  nor 
mercy.  The  only  attributes  which  were,  or  could  have  been  ex- 
erted by  Q-pd  isk  the  work  of  creation,  are  his  infinite  wisdom  to 
contrive,  and  his^  eternal  power  to  execute.  We  admit  that 
the  gratification  of  the  benevolent  feelings  of  God's  heart  led 
him  tp  exercise  these  natural  attributes  in  one  direction  ratiier 
than  another ;  but  the  gratification  of  these  feelings,  as  has 
been. already,  shown,  is  the  subfective  end  of  Gdd  in  creation 

• 
,  But  it  may  be  asked,'  Did  not  the  work  of  creation  furnish 
an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  God's  moral  attributes,  viz., 
his  benevolence^  justice,  and  mercy  ?  Certainly  it  did.  But 
that  which  is  a  mere  incident  of  Creation  cannot' be  its  end. 
It. would  be  absurd  to  suppose  beings  created  and  a  govern- 
ment established  simply  for  the  sake  of  exercisitig  justice  and 
mercy,  without  any  &rther  and  ulterior  end.  But  upon  this 
jpoint  we  need  not  dwelt ;  for  Edwards  himself  admits  tiiat  this 
was  no  part  of  God's  end  in  creation. 

"  Gbd,''  saye  be,  <^  before  he  created  the  world,  had  some  good  in  -view  as  a 
consequence  of  the*  world's  existence  that  was  originally  agreeable  to  himself, 
in  itself  considered,  that  inclined  him  to  create  the  world,  or  to  bring  the  uni- 
verse with  its  various  intiBlIigent  creatures  into  existence,  in  such  a  inanner  as 
he  created  it.  Bat  after  the  world  was  created,  and  sach  and  such  intelligent 
creatures  actually  had  existence,  in  svch  and  such  circumstance^,  then  a 
wise,  just  regulation  of  them  was  agreeable  to  God  in  itself  con^dered.  And 
God's  love  of  justice  and  hatred  of- injustice,  would.be  sufficient  in  such  a 
case  to  induce  God  to  deal  justly  with  his  creatures,  and  to  prevent  all  in- 
justice in  him  toward  them.  But  yet  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing 
that  Grod's  love  of  doing  justly  to  intelligent  ^ings,  and  hatred  of  the  con- 
trary, was  what  originally  induced  God  to  create  the  world,  and  to  make  intel- 
ligent beings ;  and-so  to  ocder  the  occa^dn  of  dolncf  either  justly  or  urjjustly. 
The  justice  of  God's  nature  makes  a  just  regulation  agreeable,  and  the  con- 
trary disagreeable,  as  there  is  occasion,  the  subject  being  Bup]x).sed,  and  the 
occasion  given :  But  we  must  suppose  somiihing  else  mat  shall  induce  hm 
to  create  the  sul)ject$^  or  ord^r  the  occasion.^*    Vol.  VI.  p.  1.6. 

•  Here,  then,  we  have  the  admission  of  Edwards,  that  the 
occasion  which  God's  act  of  creation  afforded  him  to  exercise 
his,  moral  attributes  was  not  his  ultimate  end  in.  creation,  or 
any  part  of  it  In  his  own  language :  "  We  must  suppose 
something  else  which  should  incline  him  to  create  the  sub- 
jects, or  order  the  occasion."  If,  therefore,  God's  moral  attri- 
butes vere  not  exercised  in  the  work  of  creation ;  and  if  the 
occasion  creation  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  these  attributes 
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formed  no  part  of  his  ultimate  end  in  creating,  then  it  fol- 
lows  that  the  exeroise  of  thcfse  'attributes  could  not  iiave  been 
his  end  in  creation,  ^  k 

(b).  To  suppose  God  to  -exerois^  his  natural  attributes  or 
powers,  simply  for  the  sake  of  exercising  them  ;  or  tiiat  this 
)  forms- any  part  of  his  ultimate  end  in  exercising  'them,  is  a 
supposition  entirely  unworthy  of  Deity.  •  W^  aeny  that  there 
is  anything  excellent  in  itself  in  the  exerbise  <of  natural 
powers,  simply  for  the  sake  of  Exercising  them:  and  this 
denial  holds  good  whether  these  poWers  are  finite  or  infinite  ; 
whether  they  belong  to  the  creature  or  to  the  Creator.  For 
a  tnan  to  exercise  his  powers  simply  for  the  sake  of  exercising 
them,  Without  any  other  end  or  design,  would  be  absurd  and 
foolish ;  and  i^all  we  attribute  to  God  what  would  be  beneath 
th^  dignity  of  man  ?  Besides,  were  there  any  excellency  in 
the  simple  exercise  of  powers  without  reference  to  the  design, 
object,  or  result,  .then  this  excellence  would  inhere  without 
respect  to  th^  direction  in  which  these  powers  were  exercised, 
and  their  exercise  would  temedn  excellent  although  put  forth 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  produce  malevolent  results,  i.  e.,  the 
exercise  is  in  itself  excellent ^  although  the  results  produced 
are  infinitely  hateful.  Those  wh0  can  may  believe  such  a 
doctrine ;  we  cannot. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  the  excellen<»fii  which  attaches  to  the 
exercise  of  natural  powers,  depends  upon  and  is  borrowed 
from,  their  designed  results.  If  the  designecl  results  are  ex- 
cellent, the  exercise  taken  in  connection  witii  these  results  is 
excellent -.i  but  if  they  are  malevolefit  and  hateful,  then  is  the 
exercise  taken  in  connection  with  them  hateful.  "While  the 
exercise  of  natural  powers  has  no  moral  character — no  excel- 
lence.of  its  own,  it  borrows  such  a  character,  from  its  intend-i< 
ed  result.  The  exe^xsisa  of  God's  wisdom  and  power  in  the 
work  of  creation  is  excellent,  because  the  designed  result  is 
,  eiccellent,  and  for  no  other  reason.  •  It  is  evident^,  then,  that 
the  mere  exeroise  of  Gt)d's  attributes,  whether  natural  or 
moral,  forms  no  part  of  his  ultimate  end  in  creation. 

Nor  can  the  mere  display  of  his  attributes  form  any  part  of 
God's  end  in  creation.  One  definition  of  display  is  *'  to  spread 
out,"  to  furnish  signs  of,  or  evidence  concerning,  without  ref- 
erence to  any  efiect  produced  upon  mind  by  this  spreading 
out  or  furnishing  of  evidence.  >  Another  definition  is,  "to 
exhibit  to  the  sight  or  mind,"  taking  in  both  the  spreading 
out,  or  exhibition  of  an  objeet,  and  its  being  perceived  or  ap- 
prehended by  an  intelligent  agenrlj.*    We  use  the  term  in  this 

1  We  are  sostained  by  die  beat  lexicographers  in  thia  doable  rendering  of 
display.    We  mendoh  thjs  because  its  correctn^s  baa  been  doubted  bjr  some 
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place  in  the  former,  and  mpre  limited  aense.    What  we  mean 
to  assert  is,  that  it  wa^  no  pa^rt  of  God's  end  in  creation  to 

spread  out,  furnish^  or  display  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
and  nature  of  his  attributesj  simply  for  the  sake  of  making 
such  a  display^  and  without  regard  to  the  effect  it  would  nat- 
urally produce  iipon  intelligent  mind.  An  author^  for  illus- 
tration, publishes  a  work  which  bears  the  impress  of  his 
mind ;  it  displays  a  heart  full  of  benevolence,  a  genius  of  the 
fir^t  onler^  and  the  workings  of  a  mighty  intellect.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  use  of  the  term,  this  display  is  made, 
although  the  hook  is  never  read,  or  these  attributes  under- 
stood and  appreciated  by  a  single  individuaK  The  book  con- 
tains the  marks?  of  genius  and  intellectual  ]K?wer  just  as  realty 
as  if  it  were  read.  Could  we  suppose  Daniel  Webster  to 
have  made  his  great  speech  against  Hajiies  alone  in  his  study 
instead  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  it  would  still  contain  or  dis- 
play all  its  present  evidences  of  the  mental  powers  of  the 
man  ;  the  only  diiTerenee  would  he,  that  no  one  being  pres- 
ent, the  display  would  have  prodaccd  no  effect  upon  mind. 
The  fact  that  multitudes  have  never  read  this  speech j  or  been 
affected  by  it,  does  not  lessen  the  display  it  contains  of  the 
powers  of  its  distinguished  author :  nor  vrould  this  display  be 
lessened  if  it  had  never  been  heard  or  read  by  a  single  indi- 
vidual And  so  likawise  the  attributes  of  Grod  are  displayed 
just  as  perfectly  in  the  work  of  creation,  whether  or  not  there 
be  mind  to  be  affected  by  thiB  display.  This  earth,  with  its 
plants  and  animals,  displayed  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of 
God  Just  as  really  before  man  was  created  to  apprehend  and 
be  affected  by  them,  as  afterward.  Now  the  position  we 
take  is,  that  such  a  display  as  this,  considered  separately 
fr 0711  any  effect  to  be  produced  upon  7nim£  by  it,  formed  no 
part  of  God's  end  in  creation.*      We  are  led  to  this  couclu- 

wh^i  contend  that  the  tJse  of  \K^s  wnrd  always  implies  the  presence  of  iutelli- 
cent  agents  lo  be  effected  by  the  **  unfolding"  ur  **spre(idir>ir  out,''  Johti»ori 
definfis  "  display '*  to  mean,  "h  To  tiproad  wide,*'  ''2.  To  ejchlhit  to  the 
fiighl  or  mind/-  Web?^ter.  ***  1 ,  Literally,  to  unfdd  ;  b^nce,  to  open ;  to  ppretid 
wide ;  to  expand."  *'  2.  To  spread  before  the  view ;  lo  exhibit  to  the  eyes, 
or  to  the  mind  i  to  make  manifent*"  Here  we  have  the  beft  authority  for  the 
distinction  we  liave  made,  and  we  consider  it  of  no  mean  importanco  to  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  presiem  argumenl- 

^  It  may  be  aaid  that  divines,  who  have  held  thai  the  df^play  of  hk  attri- 
butes fonns  a  part  of  God'fl  end  in  creatioUj  have  used  the  term  in  its  second* 
ary  and  more  enlarged  sense,  inetuding  the  etfeet  upoti  mind.  Adniitled  ;  but 
the  question  Teturns,  of  which  of  the  two  parts  of  thi.'^  derinition  dr  tbej  pred- 
icate this  end  ?  If  of  the  first  pfvrt»  we  lake  Ufeiie  with  them*  and  di*riy  ita 
correctness.  If  they  confine  it  to  the  second  pari,  viz..  the  effect  which  ihe 
"unfolding"  or  ** spreading  ont  **  produces  upon  the  miiida  of  iirtelli^ent 
agents,  then,  we  ask,  why  not  make  the  disilnction  instead  of  con  founding  the 
two  tilings  7    We  can  see  no  reason  whf,  unleM  it  is  becaiiae  thiii  dt^tinclbo 
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sion,  because  such  a  display,  Bimply  in  the  light  of  a  display, 
and  aside  from  the  effect  it  pxodupes  upon  intelligent  mind,  is 
entirely  valueless.  G-od  understood  and  delighted  in  his  own 
attributes  just  as  perfectly  before  tb^s  display  as  afterward, 
and,  aside  from  its  effect  upon  other  mipds,  it  must  be  made 
in  vain ;  which  is  unworthy  of  the  G-reax  Supbbme.  What 
would  be  thought  of  an  author  who  should  write  and  publish 
a  book  sijn'ply  to  display  the  powers  of  kis  mind,  ^without  any 
idea  of  having  it  read  to  produce  an  effect  upon  other  minds  ? 
What  should  we  think  of  a  Webster,  if  he  had. delivered  the 
speech  already  referred  to  in  his  study,  aloXie,  simply  to  dis- 
play the  attributes  of  his  great  mind,  without  any  reference 
to  the  effect,  such  a  display  might  produce  upon  others  ?  ,  Who 
does  not  know  thatsilcha  course  would  be  considered  ex- 
tremely absurd?  And  yet  even  from  such  a  course  good 
"would  result  t6  these  autiior?,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  could  not  possibly,  result  to  Deity,  No  author  could 
compose  with  ability  a  book,  and  thus  display  powers  of  mind 
and  heart,  without  increasing  or  enlarging  Uiose  powers  ;  the 
exercise  they  would  receive  in  the  act,  would  render  them 
larger  and  stronger.  And  a  similar  result  must  follow  the 
preparation  and  delivery  of  such  a  qpeeoh  as  Webster's,  al- 
though it  wore  delivered  in  solitude.  B.ut  such  an  effect  is 
not  si;ipposable  in  the  case  of  the  Infinite  One.  His  powers  can 
never  be  increased-  by  exercise.  They  were  from  eternity  in- 
finitely great ;  and  infinitude  precludes  increase.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  Grod  would  Qot  reap  the  benefit,  from  such  a 
course  ^hich  would  accrue  to  man.  And  shall  we  ftttribute 
to'  the  INFINITELY  Wise  and  Holy  God  that  which  we  should 
consider  absurd  in  finite  man  ?  It  seems  to  us  perfectly  evi- 
dent, that  the  simple  display  of  Gpd's  attributed,  for  its  own 
sake,  can  form  no  part  of  his  end  in  creation. 

We  can  conceive  of  but  one  other  way,  by  which  this  dis- 
play of  the  attributes  6r  powers  of  a  beiijg  can  have  the 
teing  himself  for  its  end ;  and  that  is  by  receiving  sojpae  good, 
real  or  supposed,  from  the  effeot  produced  upon  other  ifninds 
by  such  display.  A  man,  for  example,  may  make  a  display 
of  his  abilities,  and  produce  a  powerful  effect  upon  others, 
not  for  the  sake  of  ike  display,  nor  for  the  sake  of  the  im- 
pression produced  ;  but  for  the  sake  of  some  gain*  to  himself, 
or  to  feed  his  vanity.  In  such  a  case,  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
being  making  the  display  would  be  found  in '  himself.  But 
such  a  supposition  is  not  admissible  in  regard  to  Grod.      To 

shows  80  clearly,  that  the  end  for  which  we  seek,  ia  not  in  Gqd  ^himself ;  for 
surely  this  effect  is  not  produced  in  God*8  mind,  but  in  the  minds  of  his 
creatures,    .  ^  *  , 
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duppose  that  he  oan  receive  good  from  his  •  creatures,  or  that 
he  is  in  any  sense  dependent  upon  them  for  his  happiness,  so 
that  impression^  fnade  upoii  tl^ir  minds  can  either  increase 
or  diminish  it,  would  be  to  deny  at  once  his  own  infinite  fuli* 
hess  and  independence.  -  It  is  therefore  evident  that  Ood'« 
end  in  creeltion  coujd  not  have  been  any  good  he  expected  to 
receive  fropa  his  creatures,  in  consequence  of  the  display  he 
^ould  make  of  the  attributes  of  his  glorious  character. 

Let  us  recapitulate,  and  see  to  what  point-  we  have  ar- 
rived, .  We  started  with  the  proposition,  that  God  was  not 
his  own  end  in  creation  ;  or  that  Grod'js  end  in  creation  can- 
not be  found  in  ^  himself.  We  have  shown  .that  Q-qd's  happi- 
ness was.  not  his  end  ;  that  his  attributes,  jiatural  and  moral, 
whether  we  consider  their  increase^  their  exercise,  or  their 
display,  werb  not,  and  could  not  have  been  his  efad.  We  have 
shown  that  his  end  could  not  consist,  in.  e^iy  good  which  he 
expected  to  receive,  or  was  capable  of  receiAring  from  his 
creatures,  owing  to  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  'by 
the  display  of  his  attributes  in  the  work  of  creation.  We 
know  of  no  other  way  in  which  God  qan  be  his  own  end  in 
creation.  And  if  there  is  no  other  way,  then  the  end  which 
we  seek  is  not  to  be  found  in  God,  and  we  must  look  for  it  in 
some  other  direction. 

To  this  view  it  1$  objected  by  Edwieirds,  that  the  supposi- 
tion that  God's  end  is  out  of  himself  militates  against  his  en- 
tire*, and  absolute  independence.  5*  We  must,"  says  he, 
'^  conceive  of  the  efQcient  as  depending  on  his  ultimate  end. 
He  depends  on  this  end  in  his  desires,  aims,  actions,  and 
pursuits ;  so  that  he  fails  in.  aH  his  desires,  actions,  and  pur- 
suits, if  he  fails  of  his  end.  Now  if  God  himself  be  his^  last 
end,  then  in  his  dependence  on  his  end,  he  depends  on  noth- 
ing but  himself.  If  all  things^  be  of  him,  apd  to  him,  and 
he  the  first  and  the  last,  this  shows  him  to  be  all  in  all :  He 
is  all  to  himself.  He  goes  not  out*  of  himself  for  what  he 
aeeks  ;  but  his  desires  and  pursuits,  as  they  originate  from, 
80  they  termmate  in  himself;  and  he  is  dependent  on 
none  but  himself  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  of.  his  exer- 
cises or  operations.  But  if  not  himself,  but  the  creature^  be 
his  last  end,  then,  as  he  depends  on  his  last  end,  he  is  in  some 
sort  dependent  on  the  creature."^       .     . 

To  thii^  objection  we  remark:  (a.)'Tti6  only  possible  de- 
pendence of  God  upon  his  ultimate  end  consists  in  the  fact 
that  if  the  end  fails  his  desires  are  not  gratified,  and  he  is 
» Vol.  VI.,  pp.  47, 48w 
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rendered  unhappy,  l^at  this  is  the  dependence  inte0ded  by 
Edwards  is  evideit  from  his  own  words  :  "We  must  con- 
ceive of  the  efficient  as  dependiug  oi^  his  ultimate  end.  He 
depends  on  this  end  in  his  desires,  aims,  actions,  and  pur- 
suits; so  that  he  fails  in  all  his  desires.  If  he  fails  of  his 
end."  This  clearly  show^,  that  thd  dependence  here  intended 
eonsists  in  that  relation  which  exists  between  the  happiness 
of  a  being  and  the  gratification  of  his  desires  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  end. 

(b).  If  this  relation  constitutes  dependence,  then  it  applies 
to  subordinate 'ends,  as  well  as  to  ultimate  ends.  For  if  a 
being  is  thwarted  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  one',  or  any 
number  of  his  jsubordinate  ends,  he  is.disappointed,  and  jrou- 
dered.  unhappy :  especially  must  this  be  the  case  when  he 
knows  that  the  subordinate  ends  he  has  chosen  to  effect  his 
ultimate  end  are  the  best,  possible.  It  follows,  therefore, 
from  the  reasoning  of  Edwards,  that,  as  a  being  is  more  or 
less  dependent  for  happiness  upon  bis  subordinate  ends,  so 
that  if  he  fails  in  their  accomplishment  he  is  rendered  un- 
happy, to  be  entirely  indopendent,  all  his  subordinate  ends, 
as  well  as  his  ultimate  end,^  must  be  found  in  himself. 

(c).  Such  a  supposition  as  the  above  would  subvert  entirely 
the  doctrine  of  God's  independence.  It  would  make  him 
more  dependent  by  far  than  any^of  his  creatures,  because  he 
would  be  dependent  upon  many  more  objects  than  they.  No 
onfe  in  his  senses  will  pretend  that  all  Q-od^s  subordinate  ends 
are  in  himself.  Our  earth  forms  one  of  these  ends,  but  cer- 
tainly  it  is  qq  part  of  <3rod .  •  The  brute  •creation  forms  another, 
but  who.  save  the  blasphemous  pantheist,  pretends  to  held 
that  brutes  are  a  part  of  God  ?  Man  forms  another  of  his 
subordinate  ends,  but  is  man  a  part  of  the  God  who  made 
him  ?  We  might  enumerate  to  any  extent  the  subordinate 
ends  of  God,  which  are  out  of  himself:  they  are  vastly  more 
numerous  than  the  subordinate  ends  of  his  creatures — as  much 
more  so  as  his  plan  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  Ih^n 
theilrs.  If,  therefore,  a  being  is  dependent  upon  his  ends,  and  if 
God's  ends  which  are  out  of  himiSQlf  are  vastly  more  numerous 
than  those  of  his  creatures,  it  follows  that  he  is  dependent  upon 
more  objects  than  they.  The  reasoning  of  Edwards  leads 
irresistibly  to  this  conclusion.   ■ 

(d).  The  fallacy  of  the  position  assumed  in  this  objection 
lies  in  the  supposition  that  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  happiness  of  a  baing  and  the  accompli^bment  of  his  ends  has 
to  do  with  his  independende.  The  questipn  of  independence 
is  based  upon  entirely  a  different  principle,  viz.,  that  of  the 
power  or  ability  of  the  being.      If  he.  possesses  in  himself  the 
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power  to  accomplish  his  ends,  Without  aid  from  any  other 
sonroe,  then,  as  far  a's  they  are  concerned,  he  is  entirely  inde- 

jmntitint  ;  and  this  is  eqiially  tmf ,  T^'hether  these  endf?  are 
within  or  without  himself.  If  a  bejng  had  no  power,  or  not 
power  sufficient  to  accomplish  hi»  ends,  were  they  all  within 
himgtelf^  he  would  still  be  dependent :  on  the  other  handj  if 
he  has  within  himself  abaoluto  power  to  accomplish  all  his 
ends,  although  these  emis  are  out  of  himself,  he  i^  Btill  inde- 
pendent.  The  question  of  independence  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  position  of  these  ends  ;  but  it  ha&  everything  to  do 
with  the  ability  of  the  agent  to  execute  them.  So  tho  ques^ 
tion  of  God*s  independence  does  not  depend  upon  the  position 
of  his  endSy  but  upon  his  perfect  ability  to  ae<^omplish  them, 
whatever  they  are,  and  wherever  they  may  be  located. 

Having  shown  that  God's  end  in  creation  is  Hot  in  him- 
self,— and  having  answered  the  objection  of  Edwards  to  this 
position,  the  que  edition  retnrnsj  "Where  and  what  is  this  end  ? 
We  shall  now  attempt  to  answer  this  question  by  the  follow* 
ing  train  of  reasoning : — 

1.  The  attributes  of  God  are  mo^i  wonderfully  displayed  in 
the  work  of  creation.  His  power  and  wisdom  are  everywhere 
conspicuous.  So,  Hkewisoj  the  moral  excellencies  of  his 
character  are  written  in  sunbeams  upon  the  works  of  his 
hand  ;  and  to  minds  not  darkened  by  sin,  these  exeelleneieSi 
stand  out  in  bold  roliof.  Now  a  di*^piay  of  this  character  must 
produce  a  powerfid  effect  upon  intelligent  mind  ;  and  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  mind  is  perfectly  formed  and  rightly 
attnned,  the  effect  must  bo  blessed  indeed.  No  mind,  that 
is  correct  in  its  workings,  can  behold  the  infinitely  perfect 
character  of  the  Great  It^ltreme,  without  being  filled  with 
wonder,  admiration,  and  love.  And  these  feelings  of  delight 
would  naturally  lead  to  imitation  and  assimilation  ;  and  thus 
the  being  delighted  in  would  become  the  great  pattern  for  all 
rightly -con^ituted  intelligences  ;  and  their  moat  ardent  desire 
would  be  to  take  on^  as  fur  as  possible,  the  moral  perfect  ions 
of  his  character.  The  effect  produced  by  this  di.splay  would 
be  as  easy  and  natural  as  the  eflect  produced  by  the  rays  of 
the  sun,  when  they  reveal  the  image  of  the  object  from  which 
they  are  reflected.  Thus,  by  means  of  it,  the  perfections  of 
Deity  would  be  daguerreotyped  xk\^yn  the  hearts  of  his 
Creatures*  But  this  impression  must  be  finite,  because  its 
recipient  is  finite.  The  size  of  the  daguerreotyped  image  does 
not  depend  upon  the  sigo  of  the  aun,  nor  of  the  object  to  bo 
represented  J  and  from  which  the  sun^s  rays  are  reflected,  but 
upon  the  size  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  upon  which  these 
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reflected  rays  fall.  Thus  the  magnitude  of  the;  impression 
made  upon  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  by  the  display  of  the 
attributes  of  God,  does  rxot  depend  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
being  making  it,  but  upon,  the  capacity  of  the  being  upon 
whom  it.  is  made.  This  ilnpresdion,  owing. to  the  infinite 
nature  of  the  source  from  whence  it  emanates,  and  t^LC-  perfect 
and  undisturbed  organization  of  ihe,  mind  ox  heart  receiving, 
it,  must  be  as  vivid  and  extensiv3  as  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
cipient will  allow  ;  but  still  it  must'  be  .limited  by  that 
capacity.  The  result  to  which  we  come,  then,  is,,  that  the 
display  of  the  Divine  perfections  would  produce  an  effect  upon 
mind,  perfectly  organized^  and  undisturbed  by  adverse  infiU' 
encesj  which  would  cause  the  recipient  to  admire  and  love 
the  Lord  his  Gpd  with  all  his  heart,  mind,  anid  strength;  and 
this  effect  would  be  limited  only  by  his  capaojity. 

2.  There  is  another  display  or  exhibition  secured  by,  or 
consequent  upon,  the  work  of  preation,  viz.,  that  of  the  attri- 
butes, both  natural  and  moral,  of  the  creatures  themselves. 
All  the  creatures  of  Ood  have  certcqn  attributes  or  chai^ao- 
teristics.  This  is  true  of  angels,  and  also  of  the  human  race ; 
and  the  work  of  creation  has  secured  not  only  the  possession, 
but  the.  display  of  these  attributes;  which  display  must 
produce  its  impression  upon  intelligent  mind.  In  tms  case, 
the  being  whose  attributes  are  displayed  being  finite,  and  the 
mind  upon  which  thc^impression  is  made  being  perfect  in  its 
organization,  and  prepared  to  receive  it  to  its  full  extent,  ihe 
impression  wili  be  limited  only  ,by,the  woiih  of  the  being 
whose  attributes  are  displayed.  This  statement  is  based  upon 
the  supposition  that  there^  is  a  full  display  of  the  attributed  of 
the  being,  and  that  there  is  /not  such  a  disparity  between 
finites,^  but  that  the  worth  of  any  finite  being  may  make  its 
full  impression  upon  the  mind  of  any  other  fini^  being.  It 
is  easy  to  see  that .  the  result  of  this  impression  would  be^ 
that  the  being  making  it  would  be  esteeihed  and  loved  by  the 
being  upon  whom  it  was  made,  in  proportion  to  his  value  in 
the  scale  of  being.    : 

3.  There  is  still  another  effect  secured  by  the  work  of  crea-^ 
tion,  and  the  display  consequent  upon  it,,  viz.,  that  produced 
upon  a  being  by  ^e  display  of  his  own  powers,  attributes,  or 
qualities.  These  he  becomes  acquainted^  with  by  conscious- 
ness, and  by^a  careful  ebserVation  of  their  workings  in  vari- 
ous directions.  The  impression  which  thesQ  atkibutea  of  self 
most  make  upon  the  fnind  of  self,  provided  this  mind  is  per- 
fect in  its  organization,  and  undisturbed  by  adverse  influenoesi 
will  be  in  exaat  proportion  t6  ihe  worth  of  self  in  the  scale  of 
being.     This  is  self-love  as  distinguished  from  selfbhness ; 
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which  is  eelf-love  overleaping  its  boundtiTies^  or  overflowing 
its  bank?.  We  have  arrived,  then,  at  the  following  result,  viz.>, 
that  the  effect  which  tlie  display  of  character  consequeut  upon 
the  work  of  creatioa  is  cafculated  to  produce  upon  perleot 
mind  J  is  admiration  of,  love  toward,  and  delight  in  Godj  to* 
the  full  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  creature,  and  love  to  self, 
and  all  creature  intelligences,  measured  by  their  worth  in  the 
scale  of  being.  In  other  words,  it  is  eiitire  conformily  to  the 
moral  law^  which  consists  in  loving  God  with  all  the  S4jul, 
mind,  and  strengthj  and  our  neighbor  as  oursalf.  This  l^  the 
result  of  the  action  of  perfect  mind  in  the  direction  of  perfec- 
tion itself.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  per  foot  bliss,  happiness, 
or  delight  must  inhere  in,  or  constitute  a  part  of  such  action — 
and  this,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  an  effect,  but  that  it  nmst 
be  woven  into  its  very  t^xturoj  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  its  web 
and  woof. 

This  effect  is  denominated  holiness ;  and  as  it  is  produced 
in  the  mind  of  the  creature,  and  not  in  the  mind  of  God 
(who  was  perfectly  and  infinitely  holy  before  creation  began), 
we  call  it  creature  holiness,  i.e.,  holiness  belonging  to  the 
creature  ;  and  the  happiness  which  inheres  therein  and  forms 
a  part  of  it  is,  for  the  same  reason^  creature  happiness. 

The  productiofi  of  this  effect  upon  the  minds  of  inteliigent 
creatures  J  we  believe  to  have  been  G-od?B  end  in  creation — 
that  end  without  which  the  univer&e  vmukl  not  have  existed. 
This  position  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  proposition  would  run 
thus  :  God's  last  epd  in  creation  was  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  creature  holiness,  am!  of  that  happiness 
which  inheres  in  and  forms  a  part  of  such  holiness.  Or  thus : 
The  ultimate,  objective  end  for  which  Grod  created  the  univcrscj 
was  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  crea- 
ture holiness  and  happiness. 

We  use  the  term  creature  holiness,  and  happiness,  in  op- 
position to  the  position  of  Edwardsj  that  this  holiness  and 
happiness  are  emanations  from  God  in  such  a  sense,  that  they 
are  communicated  to  the  creature  from  his  fullness ;  so  that, 
in  fact,  they  are  God^s  holiness  and  happiness  diffusing  them* 
selves  among  the  creatures  of  his  empire*  He  holds  that  the 
communication  of  holiness  and  happiness  formed  a  part  of 
God's  last  end,  or  one  of  his  ultimate  ends,  in  creation.  But 
thenj  to  earry  out  his  theory,  which  makes  God  his  ovm  end, 
he  calls  this  hoHness  and  happiness  an  emanation  from  Deity 
himself,  like  a  fountain  overflowing  its  banks ^  or  sending 
forth  its  waters  in  streams.  We  have  not  mistaken  Edwards 
upon  this  point,  as  a  few  sentences  wi  H  show* 
^^  As  there  is  an  infitiite  fultnesa  of  all  possible  good  rn  Godj  n  fa!  in  ess  pf 
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every  perfection,  of  all  excellency  and  beauty,  and  of  infinite  bapinness — and 
as  this  fullness  is  capable  of  communication  or  emanation — ad  extra;  so  it 
seems  a  thing  amiable  and  .valuable  in  itself  that  it  should  be  communicated, 
or  flow  forthf^that  this  infinite  fountain,  of  ffood  should  send  forth  abundant 
streams, — that  this  infinite  fountain  of  light  should,  dififusing  its.  excellent 
fullness,  pour  forth  li^ht  all  around.  And  as  this  is  in  itself  excellent,  eo  a 
disposition  to  this  in  the  Divine  Bein^  must  be.  looked  upon  as  a  perfection 
or  an  excellent  disposition,  such  an  emanation  of  good  is,  in  «ome  sense,  a 
multiplication  of  it. — So  far  as  the  communication,  or  external  stream,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  anything  besides  the  fountain,  so  far  it  may  be  looked  upon 
as  an  increase  of  good.  And  if  the  fullness  of  good  that  is  in  the  fountain 
is  in  itself  excellent  and  worthy  to  exist,  then  the  emanation,  or  that  whicb  is 
as  it  were  an  increase,  repetition,  or  multiplication  of  itj  is  excellent  and 
worthy  to  exist.  Thus  it  i^  fit,  since  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  light  and 
knowledge,  that  this  light  should  shine  forth  in  beams  of  communicated 
knowledge  and  understanding.  And  as  there  is  an  infinite  fountain -of  holi- 
ness, moral  excellence  and  beauty,  so  it  should  flow  out  in  communicated 
holiness.  And  that  as  there  is  an  infinite  fullness  of  joy  and  happiness,  so 
these  should  have  an  emanation,  and  become  a  fountain  floi^nng  out  in  abun- 
dant streams,' as  beams  from  the  sun."    Vol.  VI.  pp.  32,  33. 

Again  he  says : 

**  Thus  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  what  God  had  re  pect  to 
as  an  ultimate  end  of  his  creating  the  world,  to  communicate  of  his  own  mfinite 
fullness  of  good ;  or*  rather  it  was  his  last  end  thai  there  might  be  a  glorious 
and  abundant  emanation  of  his  infinite  fullness  of  good  ad  extra,  or  without 
himself,  and  the  disposition  to  communicate  himself,  or  diffuse  his  own  fuU- 
71695,  whicb  we  must  conceive  of  as  beiilg  originally  in  Ood  as  a  perfection- of 
his  nature,  was  what  moved  him  to  create  the  world."    Ibid.  p.  33. 

Once  more : 

'^.But  the  diffusive  disposition  that  excited  Gtkl  to  give  creatures  existence, 
was  rather  a  communicative  disposition  in  general,  or  a  disposition  in  the  full- 
ness of  the  divinity  to  flow  out  and  diffuse  itself.  Thus  the  disposition  there 
is  in  the  root  and  stock  of  a  tree  to  difiiise  and  send  fortb  its  sap  and  life, 
is  doubtless  the  reason  of  the  communication  of  its  sap  and  life  to  its  buds, 
leaves,  and  fruits,  afler  these  exist.  But  a  disposition  to  communicate  of 
its  life  and  aap  to  its  fruits,  is  not  so  properly  the  cause  of  its  producing  those 
fruits,  as  its  disposition  to  communicate  itself,  or  to  difi*u8e  its  sap  and  life  in 
general.  Therefore,  to  speak  more  strictly  according:  to  truth,  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  a  di9jH)sition  in  God^  xis  an  original  property  of  his  mUure,  to  an 
emaTiation  of  his  own  infinite  fuUnnsSj  teas  what  exciled  him  to  create  the  toorld  ; 
and  so  that  the  emanation  itself  was  aimed  at  by  him  as  a  last  end  of  creation,^* 
Ibid.  p.  34. 

Our  objection  to  this  language  and  sentiment  is,  that,  with* 
out  the  author's  intending  it,  they  savor  much  of  pantheism. 

The  idea  that  creation  is  an  emanation  from  Ood  is  not 
strictly  true.  It  is  a  production  of  Q-od,  and  a  production  of 
something  out  of  nothing,  not  an  emanation  from  him.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  the  ancient  heathen,  who  could  not 
conceive  of  a  creation  of  something  out  of  nothing,  should 
speak  of  the  universe  as  an  emanation  firom  Grod.  Thus 
Aristotle  held,  **  Th^t  it  streamed  by  connatural  result  an 
emapation  firom  Grod,  the  Infinite  4nd  Eternal  Mind,  as  the 
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light  issues  firom  the  sun-— so  that  there  was  no  instant  of 
duration  assigne^ble  of  God's  eternal  existence,  in  which  the 
world  did  not  cdso  coexist."  But  that  an  eminent  Christian 
divine,  in  a  rigidly  lo^cal  and  metaphysical  argument,  sl^ould 
speak  of  creatioti  as  an  emanation  from  Grod,  is  to  us  passing 
strange. 

The  position  of  Edwards,  in  the  above  quotations,  ^ould 
lead  injevitably  to  the  conclusion  of  Arisjbotle,  that  the 
world  wa^'not  created^  but  existed  from  eternity ^  For  if  the 
universe  is  an  emanation  from  God,  and  if  this  emanation  is 
ih  consequence  of  an  original  disposition,  or  tendency  in  him 
to  communicate  of  his  infinite  fullness,  then  this  original  dis- 
position or  tendency  must  have  existed  from  eternity ;  audit 
must  have  been  gratified  as  soon  as  it  existed,  or  there  would 
have  been  an  ungratified  disposition,  or  tendency  in  God, 
which  is  not  supposable.  If  God's  tendencies  from  all  eter- 
nity were  to  overflow  or  stream  out,  and  .thus  c6mmunicate 
of  his  fullness, — ^then  this  overflowing  or  streaming  out  must 
have  been  from  eternity,  or  these  tendencies  would,  have  been 
restrained  and  ungratified.  ,^  ,       ^ 

If,  therefore,  the  universe  is  an  emanation  from  Gpd,  as 
the  light  is  an  emanation  fronl  the  sun,  and  is  based  upon  an 
original  tendency  or  disposition  in  him  to  communicato,  this  em- 
anation must  have  been  from  eternity;  for  a^  we  cannot  sup- 
pose the  sun  to  exist  without  shedding  his  beams  of  light,  so  we 
cannot  suppose  God  to  exist  without  those  communications 
which  emanate  from  hirii,  and  are  ba^sed  in  the  original  ten- 
dencies of  his  nature. 

We  can  see  how  the  benevolence  of  God  could  lead  him  to 
purpose  from  all  eternity  to  create  the  universe  at  a  certain 
time, — in  which  case,  the  universe  would  not  exist  until  that 
time  arrived.  But  we  cannot  see  how  an  original  tendency 
oaji  exist  in  God,  for  somethipg  to  flow  out  of  himself,  sis 
water  streams  from  a  fountain,  unless  the  flowing  out  co- 
exists with  the  tendency ;  and  if  so,  then  the  universe  has  co- 
existed with  God,  that  id,  it  has  existed  from  eternity. 

The  phraseology  used  by  Edwards  would  go  to  show  that 
the  universe  J  is  a  part  of  God;  and  Jhat  the  holiness  of  the 
creature  is  simply  God^s  holiness  commuuicated  to  the  crea- 
ture. He  says :  *'  The'  disposition  to  communicate  himself,  or 
diffuse  his  own  fCillness,  which  we  must  conceive  of  as  being 
originally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of  his  nature,  was  what 
moved  him  to  create  the  world."  ..."  But  the  diffusive 
disposition  that  excited  God  to  give  creatures  ex/istence  was  ra- 
ther a  communicative  disposition  in  general,  or  a  disposition 
in  the  fullness  of  the  divimty  tojloie  out  and  diffuse  itself." 
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If  these  statements  are  oorreot,  tiien  the  creation  must  be 
a  part  of  the  fiilhiess  of  Grod.  If  the  act  of  creating  was  Ihq 
flowing  out  and  the  diffusion  of  the  DiyiwrrY  itself,  then  the 
resuit  must  have  been  a  part  of  that  divinity ;  or,  in  other 

words,  the  universe  must  pe  a  pari  of  God, rAgain, 

in  speaking  of  the  knowledge,  holiness,  and  joy  of  the  crea- 
ture, he  says:  **  These  things  are  but  the  emanations  of  God's 
owrr  KNOWLEDGE^  HOLINESS,  AND  JOY."*  So  that  the  uuiverse  i» 
not  only  a  part  of  God,  but  the  very  attributes  of  his  intelli- 
gent creatures,  their  perfections,  their  holiness  and  happiness, 
are  only  copimunic&tions  of  the  perfections,  the  holiness  and 
happiness  of  God  :  they  are  God's  perfectiotis,  God's  holiness 
and  happiness,  communicated  by  him  to  liie  creature. 

The  iUuetrations  used  by  Edwards,  in  the  foregoing  quota- 
tions, lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  are,  the  sun  radiat- 
ing its  beains — a  fountain*  sending  forth  its  streams — and  a 
tree  producing  its  buds"  and  fruits.  Now,  the  beams  of  light 
which  procjeed  from  the  sun  are  a  portion  of  the  great  source 
from  whence,  they  emanate,  the  streams  which  flow  from  the 
fountain  are  a  part  of  the^  fountain  itself,  and  the  buds  and 
fruits  of  a  tree  are  a  part  of  that  tree.  If,  therefore,  these 
illustrations  are  applicable  to  the  subject  under  consideration 
—if  the  universe  e;nana^(i  from. God,  as  beams  from  the  sun, 
streams  from  their  fountain,  and' buds. and, fruits  from  the 
tree,  then,  indeed,  is  the  universe  a  pi^rt  of  Qtxl.  We  do  not 
say  that  these  conclusions  were  held  by  Edwards ;  but  we  do 
contend  ^  that  they  result  naturally  and  irresistibly  from  his 
reasonings  and  illustrations.  A  pantheist  scarcely  need  ask 
for  better,  to  establish  his  position,  ttiat  "  all  that  is,  is  God." 
Hence  the  necessity,  that,  when  we  speak  of  holiness  and 
happiness,  as  forming  God's  ultimate  objective  end  in  crea- 
tion, we  should  care^lly  guard  this  point,  and  speak  of  it,  as 
creature  holiness  and  happiness^  in  distinction  from  the  holi-^ 
ness  and  happiness  of  God.  ; 

We  believe  that  the  universe,  instead  of  being  an  emana- 
tion from  Deity,  is  the  work  of  his  hand ;  instead  of  being  the 
overflowing  of  his  fullness;  it  is  a  creation  of  hid  omnipotence-^a 
causing  something  to  exist  out  of  nothing;  and  the  holiness 
and  happiness  of  creatur^s^  instep  of  being  the  holiness  and 
happiness  of  God  communicated  to  them,  consists  in  their 
conformity  to  the  rule  of  right,  and  that  delight  which  inheres 
in  and  is  consequent  upon  such  eonformity.  The  production 
of  these,  or  the' securing  them  to  the  'greitest  possible  extent, 
we  hold  to  be  Gt)d's  last  end  in  creation.  We  repeat,  then, 
that  the  ulti^late  objective  end  of  God  in  creating  the  uni- 
^Vo(.vi.p33. 
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verse  was,  to  seonre  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  creature 
holiness  and  happiness.  Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as 
follows:  \         • 

.1.  As  we  have  seen,  Grod's  ultimate  end  must  be  some- 
thing desirable  in  itself,  jand'not  desired  merely  as  a  means 
to  an  end,.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  it  must  be  something 
more  excellent  than  all  things  in  the  universe  besides;  ibr  to 
suppose  anything  more  excellent,  which  might  be  accom* 
pli^ed  by  him,  than  that  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  last 
great  end,  would  be  to.  impeach  his  benevolence.  It  would  be 
charging  him  with  preferring  a  less  good  to  a  greater,  which 
would  gexiously  implicate  the  holiness  of  his  character. 
What,  then,  is  the  most  excellent  thing  in  the  universe  ?  Is 
it  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  phenomena,  of  matter  ?  We 
admit  that  every  creature  of  God,  as  it  came  from  his  hand, 
is  perfect  in  its  kind,— so  perfect  that  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
pronounced  it  very  good.  But  still  there  is  nothing  in  the 
various  formations  or  developments  of  matter,  which  render 
apy  of  them  worthy  to  be  considered  the  ultimate  end  of 
G-od  in  creation.  Besides,  they  bear,  upon  their  every  fea- 
ture, the  impress  of  subordination.  Who  supposes  that  the 
earth  we  inhabit  goes  to  make  up  any  patrt  of  the  ultimate 
end  of  him  that  formed  it  ?  Who  does  not  perceive  that  it 
was  created  and  fitted  up  as  a  residence  for  man  ?  And 
thus  it  is  with  vegetation,  and  the  brute  creation ;  they  are 
not  ultimate,  but  subordinate  ends.  This  fact  is  apparent,, 
when  we  contrast  their  natures  with  the  character  and  a/fc* 
tributes  of  God  himself. 

Let  us,  in  imagination,  carry  ourselves  back  to  a  period 
before  creation,  when  God  existed  alone ;  and  let  us  take 
our  stand-point  of  observation  where,  we  may  witness  the  re- 
sults of  the  creative  energy  of  the  Almighty,  as  they  appear 
in  their  order.  Now  we.  gaz6  into  vacuity ;  for  God  alone 
fills  immensity,  and  he  to  us  is  invisible.  But  as  we  gaze, 
one  star  after  another  appears,  until  the  whole  material  uni- 
verse is  presented  to  our  view,  in  all  its  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  magnificence.  These  massive  globes  are,  as  yet,  unclothed 
and  uninhabited ;  but  they  are  in  themselves  perfect,  and,  obey- 
ing certain  laws  impressed  upon  them  by  their  Maker,  revolve 
in  their  orbits  with  such  order  and  harmony  as  to  challenge 
our  wonder  and  admiration.  Still,  they  are  all  inanimate, 
senseless  balls  of  matter,  which  can  move  only  as  they  are 
moved  upon ;  and  the  laws  which  control^  them  are  purely 
physical,  and  belong  not  to  the  higher  order  of  intellectual 
and  moral  forces.  They  possess  not  a  single  attribute 
which  renders  them  worthy  to  be  considered  that  ultimate 
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end,  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  selected  for  Infinite  Power 
to  efiect. 

We  look  again,  and  behold,  these  globes  are  clothed  with 
vegetation ;  and  thus  a  vital  organism  of  the  lowest  order 
comes  into  existence.  The  grass,  the  herb,-tbe  flower,  the 
tree,  unfold  themselves  with  beauty  and  perfectness.  Here 
is  vegetable  life  ;  but  it  is  a  life  without  sensation,  or  the 
powqr  of  motion.  The  living  thing  remains  stationary,  and 
has  only  the  ability  to  develop  itself.  Thus  it  is,  but  a 
little  removed  from  matter  without  life.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  is  fitted  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed ;  but,  manifestly,  that  end  is  subordinieite.  It 
may  delight  the  eye,  and  feast  the  palate  of  higher  oMers  of 
existences ;  but  it  can  form  no  part  of  the  Creator's  ulti- 
mate end. 

We  see  another  order  of  beings,  in  the  ascending  series, 
spring  into  existence,  viz.,  the  brute  creation.  They  are  su- 
perior to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  still,  are  low  in  the  scale 
of  being.  Mere  animalism,  governed,  not  by  reason,  but  by  in- 
stinct, while  it  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  is  very  far  from  the  per- 
fection of  created  being.  Mere  animal  lifei  is  subordinate  to, 
knd  adapted  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  higher  spiritual  life. 
Whatever  form  it  may  assume,  it  is  only  the  servant  of  spir- 
itual existences  ;  and  thus,  being  designed  as^  an  end  to  an 
end,  it  cannot  form  the  uUimate  end. 

But  while  we  continue  to  gaze  and  wonder,  we  are  startled 
by  the  presence  of  an  order  of  beings  far  exalted  above  any  we 
have  yet  seen.  They  are  spiritual  and  immortal.  They  are 
intellectual  and  moral.  They  possess  mind,  and  heart,  and 
will.  Their  affections  are  pure  and  elevated,  their  reason 
clear  and  powerfril,  and  their  actions  are  possessed  of  a  vol- 
untariness, which  renders  them  responsible  for  their  conduct. 
These  are  the  "morning  stars,''  which  celebrated  in  song  the 
wonders  of  creation.  They  constitute  but  one  order — ^the  or- 
der of  intelligent,  free,  moral  agents.  It  comprises  a  great 
variety  of  rank ;  lowest  in  iiie  scale  is  man,  and  then  angel 
and  archangel,  cherubim  and  seraphim.  They  possess 
essentially  the  same  attributes,  but  differ  in  their  capacities. 
They  are  separated  from  the  lower  orders  by  their  intelligenoe 
and  moral  character.  These  attributes  shadow  forth  the  im- 
age of  the  Deity  himself,  and  bind  them  to  his  throne ;  so 
that  they  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  Creator 
and  the  inferior  portions  of  creation.  They  are  said  to  be 
made  in  the  image  of  Q-od  ;  and  dre  dignified  by  him  with 
the  name  of  children.  These  form  the  highest  order  of  cre- 
ated beings  ;  and  the*  whole  range  of  inferior  existences  seems 
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to  kave  been  subordinated  to  tiiem,  and  intended  to  subserve 
their  purposes,  as  ends  to  an  end.  We  must,  therefore,  seek 
G-od's  ultimate  end  in  his  intelligent  creatures.  The  ques- 
tion resolves  itself  into  this,  What  is  there  in  created  intel- 
ligendes,^  which  possesses  svfn'eme  excellence?  To  make 
the  answer  clear,  let  us  reason  from  the  original  to  the  image 
or  likeness,  and  inquire.  What  constitutes  the  ^npreme  ex- 
cellence of  Deitp  himself?  This  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
natural  attributes,  *  These  attributes  are  perfect  in  their  kind, 
and  infinite  in  degree ;  they  possess  a  physical  perfection,  or 
excellence  ;  but  they  do  not  form  the  cro,wjiing  excellence  of 
God.  .This  consists  in  his  moral  chdracter)  in  the  infinite 
holiness  of  his  nature.  "  Holy^  lioly>  holy,"  is  the  asoripticm 
of  angels,  as  they  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet.  The  apostle 
comprehends  the  transcendent  excellencies  of  the  Infinite  One 
in  that  brief  sentence — "  God  is  love."  The  Scriptures  abun- 
dantly show  that  the  diadem  of  glory  upon  the  brow  of  the 
Almighty,  is  tte  infinite  purity  of  his  moral  character.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  created  intelligences.  Their  natural  at- 
tributes are  perfect  in  kind,  and  possess  physical  excellence ; 
but  their  crown  of  glory  is  the  hoUness  of  tiieir  character. 

The  holiness  of  God  is  the  most  excellent  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  next  to  it,  is  the  holiness  of  his  creatures.  G-od's 
end  in  creation  could  not  have  been  to  promote  the  former, 
for  it  was  perfect  from  eternity.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  to  promote  the  latter,  which  is  so  excellent  in  itself,  and 
so  much  to  be  prized  for  its  results,  that  it  is  entirely  wor- 
thy to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  Jehovah. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  May  not  God's  end  in  creation  have 
been  to  display  his  own  holiness,  on  account  of  the  delight  he 
takes  in  having  that  holiness  praised,  loved,  and  ador^d  ?  No 
doubt  G-od  delights  to  have  the  perfections  of  his  character 
praised,  loved,  and  adored ;  but,  is  this  delight  selfish^  or  is 
it  benevolent  ?  If  selfish,  then  it  is  sin.  If  benevolent,  then 
it  is  a  delight  in  holiness.  G-od  delights  to  be  praised,  loved, 
and  adored,  because  this  praise,  love,  and  adoration,  form  the 
principal  ingredient  in  hoUness  ;  and  a3  it  is  the  creature  who 
praisegi,  loves,  cmd  adores,  so  that  this  efiect  is  produced  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  creature,  we  call  it  creature  holi- 
ness. The  question  to  be  decided  is  simply  this.  Does  God 
delight  to  be  praised,  loved,  and  adored,  because  to  praise/ 
love,  and  adore  him,  is  holiness  ?—ot  does  he  delight  in  holi- 
ness because  it  consists  in  praising,  loving,  and  adoring  him  ? 
If  the  latter,  then  is  it  impossible  to  defend  Jehovah  against 
the  charge  of  supreme  selfishness.  If  God  delights  in  holi- 
ness becoAise  it  consists  in  self-praise  and  adoration,  and  no 
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further  than  it  consists  in  these,  then  he  is  supremely  selfish : 
and,  as  his  capacities  are  infinite,  Jie  is  infinitely  more  selfish 
than  all  created  intelligences  together,  if  they  were  all  actu- 
ated by  the  same  principle.  But  if  God  delights  in  self- 
praise^  because  of  his  worth  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  J)eoause 
to  love  him  with  all  the  soul,  and  mind,  and  strec^gth,  is  to 
obey  the  law  of  benevolence,  which  requires  love  to  every 
being  according  to  its  worth  in  the  scale  of  being,  then  does 
he  delight  in  self-praise,  only  because  lof  its  relation  to  holi- 
ness, and  from  no  principle  of  selfishness'  whatever. 

It  is  no  answer  to  tl^e  charge  of  selfishness  against  Grod  to 
say  that,  by  seeking  his  own  interest,  he  seeks  that  which 
wUl  promote  the  happiness  of  his  creaturelB.  This*  may  be 
true,  and  yet  Grod  bie  selfish.  He  may  seek  his  own  selfish 
ends  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  ends  of  others,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  do  it  without  any  regard  to  their  ends,  simply 
because  it  is  liie  -best  way  to  promote  his  own  ends.  But  if  h^ 
plan  of  operations  has  been  adopted  from  regard  to  the  interests 
of  others,  as  well  as  his  own,  and'  that  regard  corresponds 
with  the  intrinsic  value,  or  real  worth  of  the  interests  of  all, 
then  is  it  benevolent,  and  not  selfish,  for  self  is  valued  only  on 
abcount  of  its  relation  to  holiness^ 

2.  We  argue  that  creature  holiness  is  the  end  of  God  in 
creation,  from  the  fact  that  for  God  to  promote  his  own  glory, 
or  to  promote  such  a  state  of  mind. in  the  creature  as  will  lead 
the  creature  to  glorify  him,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  promote 
holiness  in  the  creature.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  God  does 
what  he  does /or  his  own  name^s  sake^  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  for  his  glory^s  sake ;  and  we  are  commanded, 
'^  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do,  to  dp  all  to 
the  glory  of  God."  Agreeably  to  thi3,  our  excellent  Cate- 
chism teaches  that  "  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God, 
and  enjoy  him  forever."  If,  therefpre,  "  God's  glory,''  and 
"  God's  being  glorified,"  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, differ  from  .creature  holiness,  then  his  holiness  is  not 
the  end  of  God  in,  creation ;  but  if  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
the  same  thing,  then  is  it  his  last  great  end  in  creating  the 
universe. 

God's  glory  consists  either  in  that  which  constitutes  his 
intrinsic  glory,  or  in  that  in  which  he  delights  and  glories,  as 
something  which  he  desires  and  seeks  to  accomplish  above 
everything  else ;  or  in  that  state  of  mind  in  others,  which 
leads  them  to  praise  and  glorify  him.  That  God's  intrinsic 
glory  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been  his  end  in  creation,  is 
evident  from  tixe  fact  that  it  was  and  is  the  same  from  eternity. 
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before  creation  existed  ;  it  has  never  been  in  any  sense 
changed  or  altered,  nor  id  it  possible  that  such  ohange  should 
take  place  :  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  that  which 
existed  before  an  event,  and  is  not  in  the  least  changed  by 
the  event,  could  not  have  been  the  end  or  object  of  that 
event. 

Again :  K  we  mean,  by  Grod's  glory,  that  in  which  he 
delights  and  glories,  as  something  which  he  desires  and  seeks 
to  accomplish  above  everything  else;  then,  as  we  contend, 
this  something  is  holiness  :  and  as  it  cannot  be  his  own  holi- 
ness (for  he  cannot  seek  to  accomplish  what,  is  already  accom- 
plished), it  must  be  creature  holiness. 

That  holiness  is  what  God  delights  in  above  everything 
else,  and  desires  to  promote,  is  evident  from  the  following 
considerations : 

(a).  It  is  the  most  excellent  or  desirable  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse, and,  therefore,  G-od  must  delight  in  it  supremely ;  it 
must  be  that  in  which  he  glories.  This  we  have  already 
illustrated,  (b).  The  moral  law  contains  the  foundation  and 
essence  of  true  holiness ;  and,  if  this  law  is  (as  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted,  to  be)  a  transcript  of  G-od,  then  does  he 
delight  supremely  in  holiness,  (c).  The  rewards  and  penalties 
which  God  has  attached  to  his  law,  and  ,the  development 
which  he  has  made  of  his  feelings  in  tiie  death  of  Christ,  and 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  all  go  to  show  that  he  has  set  his  heart 
supremely  upon  holiness,  that  he  delights  and  glories  in  it, 
and  seeks>  above  everything  else,  to  promote  it.  (d).  The 
Scriptures  teach  that,  without  holiness,  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God ;  and  that  faith  is  peculiarly  pleasing  in  his  sight,  be- 
cause of  its  relation  to  holiness ;  it  appropriates  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ ;  it  purifies  the  heart,  and  produces  good  works, 
(e).  It  must  be  evident  to  every  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
dose  observer  of  the  providences  of  God,  as  they  are  developed 
in  the  history  of  the-^church,  ^that  the  whole  economy  of  grace 
has  for  its  object  the  production  and  ccmservation  of  sanctifica- 
tion  or  holiness ;  and  that,  when  this  is  accomplished,  the 
gracious  economy  will  be  exchanged  for  one  purely  legal, 
(f).  The  transcendent  glory  of  heaven  consists  in  its  holiness 
— ►nothing  unclean  or  impure  shall  be  admitted  into  it. 

These  considerations  go  to  show  that  God  delights  supreme- 
ly in  holiness,  and  that  its  production  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  is  the  thing  upon  which  he  has  supremely  set  his 
heart. 

Again :  If  we  mean  by  God's  glory,  the  impression  made 
upon  the  minds  of  others,  whiph  leads  them  to  praise  and 
glorify  him,  then  we  say,  this  impression  is  holiness^  and  as 
it  is  made  in  the  minds  of  creatures,  it  is  creature  holiness. 
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"When  we  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  ottr  soul,  mind,  and 
strength,  we  glorify  him  for  what  he  is  in  himself ;  and  when 
we  love  his  creatures,  according  to  th6ir  worth  in  the  scale  of 
being,  we  glorify  Yam  through  his  creatures ^  as  the  servants 
of  his  household,  and  the  subjects  of  his  empire.  If  -we  are 
holy,  we  shall  glorify  Grod  ;  and  if  we  glorify  God,  we  shall  be 
holy.  The  one  cannot  exist  without  thd  otiker  ;  and  they  re- 
solve themselves  into  the  same  thing. 

Godj  by  the  display  he  made  of  himself  in  thd  work  of 
oreation,  intended  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  his  intelligent 
creatures  cither  a  true  or  a  false  impression.  No  on©  wiH 
affirm  that  his  object  was  the  latter.  And  if  the  former,  then 
he  must  have  intended  that  the  impression  should  be  accord- 
ing to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  beings  in  the  scale  of  being. 
This  impression  is  holiness  in  the  heart;  it  is  to  love  the  Lord 
our  God  with  all  our  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  and  our  neigh- 
bors as  ourselves ;  and  to  govern  the  conduct  by  this  impres- 
sion, is  holiness  in  the  life. 

This  view  perfectly  accords  with  the  Scriptures.  As  our  limits 
forbid  an  extended  examination,  we  will  select  from  those 
passages  quoted  by  Edwards,  to  prove  that  God  is  his  own 
end  in  creation. 

The  first  class  are  those  which  speak  of  God  as  the  first  and 
the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  ^'  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
the  King  of  Israel,  and  his  Redeemer  the  Lord  of  hosts;  I 
am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ;  and  besides  me  there  is  no 
God.'' — (Isia.  44:  6.)  **^l  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."— ^(Rev.  1:8.)  "lam 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last." — (Rev.  1 :  11.) 

"^These  passages  simply  tetu^h  the' eternity  and  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  end 
in  creation  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  a  divine  like  Edwards 
should  have  ^[uoted  them  for  such  a  purpose. 

A  second  class  of  passage  are  those  which  declare  every- 
thing to  have  been  created  for  God  :— '*  For  by  him  were  all 
things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers  :  al)  things  were  created  by  him, 
and  for  him."— ^ (Col.  1  :  16.)  <'For  it  became  him,  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bring- 
ing many  sons  unto  glory,  to  m^ke  the  Captain  of  their  sal- 
vation perfect  through  sufferings.'.' — (Heb.  2 :  10.)  These 
texts  teach  that  God  is  the  Creator,  and  proprietor  of  all 
things — ^that  they  were  made  by  him,  and  for  his  use  ;  but 
they  do  not  decide  what  use  God  intends  to  make  of  them,  nor 
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what  end  lie  means  to  aocoinplish  by  them.     They  have  no 
sort  of  bearing  upon  the  question  undidr  discussion. 

A  third  class,  are  those  passages  which  speak  of  Grod's 
glory  as  the  end  of  all  things.  They  may  be  arranged 
under  three  heads: — (a).  Those  passages  which  ^\*^^k  of 
what  Grod  does  as  being  done  for  his  name's  sake^  or  for 
his  own  glory  :  "  I  will  say  to  the  north,  Givci  up  ;  aad 
to  the  south,  Keep  not  back  :  bring  my  sons  from  far,  and 
my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  even  every 
one  that  is  called  by  my  name :  for  I  have  created  bira 
for  my  glory  J  I  have  formed  him;  yea,  I  have  made  him.'" 
— (Isa.  43 :  6,  7.)  "  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  right- 
eous :  they  shall  inherit  liie  land  forever,  the  branch  of 
my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands,  that  I  may  be  glori- 
fiedy — (Isa.  60 :  21.)  ''  And  what  on  enation  in  the  earth  is 
like  thy  people,  even  like  Israel,  whom  God  went. to' re- 
deem for  a  people  to  himself,  and  fo  make  him  a  name  .^" 
— (2  Sam.  7:  23.)  "Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  his 
nameh  sake^  that  he  might  make  his  mighty  power  known.'' 
—(Psalm  106 :  8.) 

These  texts  teach  that  God  does  what  he  does,  to  lead 
his  subjects  to  praise  and  glorify  him,  and  to  magnify  his 
great  and  holy  name ;  in  oSier  words,  to  love  him  with  all 
their  soul,  mind,  and  strength  :  and  what  is  this  but  crea- 
ture holiness? 

(b).  Those  passages  which  enjoin  it  upon  the  creature  to 
do  what  he  doe.s  to  the  glory  of  God :  "  For  ye  are 
bought  with  a  price:  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body, 
and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's."  —  (1  Cor.  6:  20.) 
"  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.''— (1  Cor.  10 :  31.)  The  teaching 
of  the  first  passage  is  simply  this,  that  as  the  d^ath  of 
Christ  has  provided  a  ransom  for  us  from  sin  and  its  con- 
sequences, we  should  consider  ourselves  as  belonging  to 
God,  and  adore  a,nd  love  him  with  all  our  hearts,  and  so 
exhibit  the  power  of  the  gospel  over  our  bodies  and  spirits, 
as  to  lead  others  to  do  the  same.  The  other  passage  teaches 
that  whatever  we  do,  we  should  do  it  with  direct  reference 
to  perfecting  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts,  so  that  we 
may  adore  and  praise  him  wiih.all  the  soul,  mind,  and 
strength ;  and  to  advancing  his  kingdom,  by  perfecting  this 
love  in  the  hearts  of  others,  and  thus  leading  them  to  do 
likewise.  Thus  the  state  of  mind  and  course  of  conduct 
ineulcated  by  these  passages^  would  bb  holiness  in  ourselves^ 
and  an  endeavor  to  promote  it  in  others. 

(c).  Those  passages  which  speak  of  the  glory  of  God  as 
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the  result  of  certain  acts  of  the  creature:  ** Being  QUed 
with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ, 
Unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  Grod."— (Phil.  1  :  11,)  "  Here- 
in is  my  Father  glorified^  that  ye  bear  hiuoh  fruit ;  so  shall 
ye  be  my  disciples." — (John  15:  8.)  But  how  is  it- that, 
'*  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,"  and  *'  bear- 
ing milch  firuit,"  glorifies  God  ?  It  does  this  in  two  ways  : 
These  fruits  are  holiness  embodied  in  the  life,  and!  they  pre- 
sent the  transcendent  excellence  of  God'si  ultimate  end  in 
creation. — They  produce  iheir  effect  upon  other  minds,  and 
lead  them  to  praise  and  glorify  God,  and  thus  promote  holi- 
ness in  them. 

To  love  and  adore  God  with  all  the  heart,  is  to  glorify 
God  ;  and  to  love  and  adore  God  with  all  the  heart,  is  holi- 
ness in  exercise  :  so  that,  in  this  sense,  God's  glory  and  the 
exercise  of  holy  affections  are  the  same  thing.  And  to  lead 
others  to  love  and  adore  God  with  all  the  heart,  is  to  lead 
them  to  glorify  God ;  and  to  lead  others  to  love  and  adore 
Grod,  /with  all  the  heart,  is  to  lead  them  to  exercise  holy  af- 
fections :  so  that  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  others,  and 
to  promote  holiness  in  them;  is  the  same  thing. 

The  end  of  God  in  creation,  then,  as  we  think  we  have 
shown,  is  riot  in  himself,  but  consists  in  the  promotion  of 
creature  holiness^  and  that  happiness  which  may  appropriate- 
ly be  called  the  happiness  of  holiness. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

GOD'S  LAW  OF  SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

9y  Rev.  PtfARCBLUs  Church,  D.D.,  Boston. 

By  the  law  of  spiritual  development,  we  mean  the  rule 
which  God  has  prescribed  to  himself  in  building  up  true  relig-  ' 
ion  among  men.  It  is,  of  course,  a  question,  not  of  philoso- 
phy, but  of  fact  and  history.  By  an  appeal  to  these  sources 
of  information,  we  shall  find  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
law  to  be  as  follows :  1^  It  is  gradual.  2.  It  combines  in 
itself  all  the  agencies  of  history,  thus  making  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  God.  3.  Its  inditect  mode  of  reaching  results 
is  often  the  most  direct,  as  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  life  of 
Christianity,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church. 

In  illustration  of  this  great  law.  Ictus  notice; 

I;  Those  developments  which  were  introductory  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  Cross  is  the  key-stone  of  history,  from  which  the  two 
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wings  of  the  stnpondoris  arch  extend  either  way,  one  Teaching 
backward  to  the  faH  of  man,  and  the  other  onward  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things.  This  h  the  central  Inminary 
which  holds  all  human  events  in  their  place,  spreading  light 
and  glory  over  the  wholQ  scene.  Apart  fmm  Christianity, 
histofy  would  be  a  book  without  index,  order,  or  arraugement^ 
covered  in  the  darkne?:**  of  impenetrable  hieroglyphics!. 

The  process  introductory  to  Christianity  contains  a  series 
ol  facts  four  thousand  years  in  extent,  to  explore  which  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  of  its  outlinesj  such  as — 
how  the  idea  of  Grod  was  developed — how  diffused  among  the 
nations^-how  they  became  united  by  a  common  language — 
and  how  their  political  amalgamation  wag  ultimately  af- 
fected» 

1.  How  the  idea  of  God  was  developed. — A  moment's  re- 
flection will  show  that  the  new  truths  concerning  God  and  his 
government  wluch  our  Saviour  came  to  impart,  were  grafted 
upon  the  Jewish  theology,  and  were  a  furtlier  expansion  of 
what  had  been  previously  revealed  through  Moses  and  tlie 
Prophets,  Jesus  came  not  to  abolish,  but  to  fulfill ;  not  to  ex- 
plode j  but  to  explain  and  expand.  The  New  Testament  is 
the  key  to  the  Old,  without  which  it  could  not  be  understood, 
or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  '^  we  could  not  look  to  the  end 
of  that  which  is  abolished/'  because  of  the  veil  which  covered 
the  face  of  Moses. 

If  the  Jewish  theology  had  not  been  previously  givehj  how 
different  must  have  been  our  Saviour's  work  I  In  that  case,  he 
must  have  created  by  miracle  a  naw  religious  terminology, 
and  by  miracle  have  grafted  it  upon  the  thinking  of  those 
with  whom  he  wished  t^  comniunioatej  before  he  could  have 
imparted  the  ideas  peculiar  to  Christianity.  The  whole  pro- 
cess would  have  been  forced  and  unnatural,  like  producing 
at  once  a  full-grown  oak  in  all  its  pride  and  stateliness,  in- 
stead of  doing  it  by  a  gradual  series  of  developments  from  the 
aeom.  Without  the  Jewish  theology,  Christianity  would 
have  begun  its  life  in  a  vacuum,  as  to  its  means  of  expansion 
and  perpetuity, 

God ,  the  re  fore  J  had  been  preparing  for  the  dawn  of  Christian- 
ity through  all  the  previous  night  of  the  world,  by  the  stellar 
light  of  the  Patriarehal  dispensation,  by  the  lunar  eflulgenoe 
of  Mosos  and  the  Prophets,  by  an  imposing  ritual  ^  by  the 
messages  of  holy  seers,  by  the  devotional  effiisions  of  pious 
men  with  the  fire  and  in  the  flowing  style  of  poetry,  and  by 
the  various  events  of  a  civil  government  which  he  condescend* 
ed  to  administer  in  person.  In  this  way,  the  true  idea  of 
God's  unity  J  in  opposition  to  the  universal  polytheism  of  the 
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heathen,  of  his  living  or  life-giving,  intelligent,  almighty  Mid 
omnipresent  agency,  in  opposition  tp  the  dumb  idols  and  dead 
divinities  of  the  nations,  came  at  length  to  be  restored  to  the 
mind  of  man,  from  which  it  had  been  expelled  by  ages  of  cor- 
ruption and  debasement. 

And  with  the  growth  of  these  idead  was  that  of  a  religious 
terminology  suited  to  express  them,  from  wliich  such  words 
as  law,  sin,  hdliness,  sacrifice,  throne  of  grace,  atonement, 
justification,  purification,  and  so  on,  have  been  derived,  and 
wrought  into  the  New  Testament  to  become  the  permanent 
types  and  vehicles  of  thought  to  the  pious  men  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  Some  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  invalidate 
this  terminology  by  showing  its  indeterminateness,  which 
cannot  succeed,  however,  because  they  are  against  the  nature 
of  things,  and  whichj  if  they  should,  would  bring  into  dis- 
credit G-od's  long  course  of  labor  in  giving  it  to  mankind. 

Who  will  fail  to  recognize  in  this  whole  process  of  four 
thousand  years'  continuance,  the  working  of  one  Supreme  In- 
telligence, educating  thd  mind  of  cfian  to  a  knowledge  of 
Himself,  and  giving  him  appropriate  symbols  and  modes  of 
thought  and  expression  to  assist  him  both  Iq  ^conceiving  and 
communicating  those  truUis  which  are  essential  to  salvation? 
It  was  by  this  long  training  that  Christianity  was  introduced. 

2.  How  this  theology  became  diffused  am^g  the  nations. — 
The  Jews  cpnceived  the  idea,  to  which  they  still  adhere,  that 
it  was  designed  exclusively  for  themselves,  because  to  them 
the  living  oracles  were  committed.  But  G-od  designed  it  for 
all  nations,  in  whose  behalf  he  appointed  the  Israelites  to  offi- 
ciate as  a  kingdom  of  priests.  The  Gentiles  needed  to  be 
prepared  for  ti^e-  gospel  as  much  as  the  Jews,  and  hence  he 
forced  the  latter,  much  against  their  will,  to  impart  the  light 
of  their  theology.    . 

In  connection  with  the  process  of  elaborathig  that  theology 
out  of  the  Jewish  mind,  there  was  from  the  first  a  gradual 
diffusion,  of  it,  -and  Mpses  speaks  of  Grod's  wonders  upon  Is- 
rael and  upon  Egypt  as  designed  ^'to  declare  his  name 
throughout  all  the  earth."  But  it  was  not  till  war  and  cap- 
tivity had  scattered  the  Jews  among  all  nations  to  establish 
their  synagogue  worship,  that  their  theology  became  the  prop- 
erty of  mankind.  So  much  interest  in  uieir  literature  was 
thus  excited  among  the  heathen,  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  order  of  an  idolatrous  court,  so  early 
as  285  years  before  Chnst. 

These  eveuts  produced  a  ripeness  in  the  heathen  mind  to 
receive  the  gospel,  and  Uie  synagogue  audiences,  made  up  of 
native  Jews  and  proselyted  Gentiles,  everywhere  afforded  a 
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vantage-ground  of  which  tho  apostles  availed  themselves  with 
t.riujnphant  success.  Though  it  wat^  a  season  of  night  to  the 
world,  it  waf^  night  everywliere  illumed  by  seattcring  rays  of 
thcologieal  truth  j  betokening  the  dawn  of  a  better  day*  And 
thus,  that  adverse  and  most  unfortunate  train  of  events  over 
which  Jeremiah  poured  out  his  scalding  tears,  was  really  an 
essential  part  of  (lod's  plan  in  his  great  work  of  spiritual 
development.  Witliout  the  violence  of  lire  and  sword  and  in- 
voluntary bondage  among  distant  nation?,  how  could  the  bar- 
riers of  Jewish  prejudice  have  been  so  far  broken  down  as  to 
ensure  a  fulfillment  of  tlieir  destiny  as  the  teachers  of  man- 
kind, in  scattering  their  theological  ideas  broad-cast  over  the 
world  1 

3.  How  the  nations  became  united  bt/  a  common  lang'uagc. — 
The  obstacle  which  a  diversity  of  language  interposed  to  the 
prevalence  of  common  ideas,  must  also  be  removed  in  this  on- 
ward eareijr  of  spiritnol  knowledge  and  irnprnvement.  In  this 
part  of  his  plan,  God  called  to  his  aid  the  ingenious  Greeks^ 
who  added  to  the  most  finished  language  in  the  world,  the 
most  ample  stores  of  thought  and  literature.  In  taste  and 
literature,  they  are  Ihc  world *s  arbiters,  as  the  Jews  are  in 
theology-  God  hatl  many  ages  been  preparing  them  for  their 
destiny.  To  Mm  the  muse  of  Homer  owed  its  inspirations 
as  well  as  that  of  Isaiah;  tu  htm  ^olon  and  Moses  were  alike 
indebted  for  the  wisdom  of  their  legislation,  though  in  a  dif- 
ierent  sense  j  from  him  both  Aristotle  and  Solomon  learned 
to  sjieak  of  trees,  from  the  cedar -tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  to 
the  hyssop  that  sprlngeth  out  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  of  beasts 
and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes.  Yea, 
Ezekiel  and  Demosthenes  alike  owed  their  lore n sic  thunder  to 
him  whose  inspiration  giveth  us  understanding.  God  watched 
over  the  developments  of  Grecian  civilization  with  the  same 
general  purpose  in  view  as  that  of  the  Jewish^  viz,,  the  eleva- 
tion of  man  to  a  higher  and  holier  destiny. 

But  how  shall  streams  so  remote  from  each  other  become 
confinent  ?  How  shall  the  Grecian  mind  be  made  to  blend 
with  that  of  the  Jewish  to  produce  one  new  man,  so  making 
peace,  or  one  concurrent  power  of  literature  and  theology  to  unite 
and  bless  all  nations  ?  Greece  and  the  Grecian  race  scarcely 
equaled  a  single  pro\ince  of  those  vast  empires  in  the  East, 
over  which  Sard  ana  polis,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Cyrus  exer- 
cised absolute  dominion.  How,  then,  are  their  language  and 
literature  to  become  universal  ?  Great  as  this  problem  is^  the 
solution  is  greater.  You  have  heard  of  Marathon,  Salamis,  and 
TherrnopyW,  those  battle-fields  of  ancient  freedom  and  glory, 
where  Grecian  valor,  animating  a  few  hundred  or  a  few  thou- 
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sand  brave  souls,  met  and  vanquished  the  countless  multitude 
of  their  Asiatic  invaders.  Take  Thermopyke  as  an  example  . 
of  Grod's  mode  of  working  out  his  decrees.  Thermopylse  is 
a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  through 
which  Xerxes  had  to  march  his  army.  On  ther  one  hand 
Mount  ^ta  lifts  its  rocky  summit  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  which  laves  its  base.  Between  the  two  is  a  pass  but 
twenty  feet  wid6  at  its  narrowest  point.  Here  Leonidas  and 
his  dauntless  band,  dressed  like  girls,  direct  from  the  toilet,  as 
was  the  manner  of  their  country  in  going  into  battle,  had  boldly 
posted  themselves. 

"  What !"  exclaimed  the  Persian  scouts,  "  do  these  weak 
girls  think  to  withstand  the  great  king  with  his  embattled 
legions?"  Little  did  they  think  that  those  sleek-haired  youths 
were  the  choicest  spirits  of  Lacedaembn,  who  never  fight  but 
to  conquer  or  die.  They  stood  there  as  victims  filleted  for  flie 
slaughter,  a  willing  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  their  country's 
freedom  and  their  country's  glory.  The  cowards  had  all  gone 
home.  Only  those  remained  who  sought  a  grave  under  the 
carnage  of  slaughtered  Persians.  They  were  njen  of  great 
resolve,  and  greater  execution. 

What  adds  sublimity  to  the  scene  is,  that  Noah's  oracle,  of 
"  Japheth  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"-  is  now  laboring 
for  its  fulfillment.  Hitherto  Shem  had  borne  rule,  and  golden- 
throned  Asia  had  been  sole  arbiter  of  the  world's  civilization. 
Japheth,  or  the  European  race,  was  in  total  barbarism,  all 
except  Grreece,  whose  rising  genius  this  Oriental  armament 
had  come  to  crush  as  a  giant  in  its  cradle.  Leonidas,  with 
his  handful  of  rrjen,  and  Xerxes  with  his  countless  legions, 
stood  as  the  representatives  of  the  two  races  of  Japheth  ahd 
Shem,  Europe  and  Asia,  who  have  met  here,  in  the  pass  of 
Thermopylae  to  contest  the  palm  of  pre-eminence,  three  hun- 
dred laboring  for  the  fulfillment  of  Noah's  oracle  against  three 
millions  who  were  invoking  all  the  gods  of  war  to  eff^ect  its 
overthrow.  Three  hundred  fighting  foVj  and  three  millions 
ag*at«5<  the  eternal  decrees  qf'QtKi. 

The  crisis  for  action  comes:  It  is  a  moment'  pregnant  with 
the  world's  destiny.  **  Rush  on !  rush  on !"  cry  the  Persian 
leaders  at  the  head  of  multitudinous  columris;  while  Leoni- 
das, noiseless,  cool,  intrepid,  gives  the  signal  for  onset,  and 
his  deu-ing  host  begin  the  work  of  havoc  and  death,  piling 
Persian  upon  Persian  in. one  wide  scene  of  carnage  and  deatL 
The  proud  -ffigean,  tinged  wide  around  with  Asiatic  blood,  is 
choked  with  the  falling  frstgments'  of  humanity.  Shem, 
abashed,  withdraws  his  cumbrous  hosts,  and  leaved  little 
Japheth  in  his  glory.    Again  arms  bray  upon  arms  ;  again 
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and  again  the  tug  of  war  is  renewed,  and  not  till  the  power 
of  Asia  is  broken,  and  that  of  Europe  has  gained  a  prospective 
triumph,  doe^  the  dauntless  band  resign  the  last  drop  of  life's 
blood. 

We  read  of  the  event  in  our  schoolboy  daj^  as  a  thrilling 
instance  of  martial  courage  and  patriotic  devotion,  without 
seeing  in  it  the  hand  of  Grod,  or  taking  into  account  its  influ- 
ence upon  that  kingdom  which  is. not  of  this  World.  G-reece 
thus  acquired  the  energy  to  conquer  Asia,  a  work  which  was 
finally  consummated  by  30,000  trained  Macedonians  under 
Alexander,  who  afterward  supplied  the  civilized  world  with 
kings  and  courts,  thus  raising  their  language  ta  the  elevated 
position  of  a  universal  medium  of  .cultivated  thought.*  Hetice 
the  Greeks  reached  by  conquest  that  general  influence  in  the 
world  of  mind  which  the  Jews  obtained  by  defeat  and  cap- 
tivity. A  general  language  lyas  in  this  way  provided  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel.  i 

4.  How  a  political  amalgamation  was  effected, — Next 
to  the  confusion  of  speech,  national  antipathies  were  a  strong 
barrier  to  the  propagation  of  common  ideas  and  influences. 
Travel  was  insecure;  trade  wf^s  unprotected;  intercourse 
was  repelled  by  the  prejudice  of  belligerent  tribes,  and  jsuch 
an  enterprise  as  that  in  which  the  apostles  were  engaged 
could  not  have  been  prosecuted  till  about  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour's advent.  Then  Rome,  after  seven  hundred  years'  con- 
flict, had  succeeded  in  establishing  universal  dominion,  and 
the  temple  of  Jannus  was  closed-  to  denote  a  general  peace. 
Peace  prevailed  because  none  were  able  to  cope  with  impetial 
Rome,  whose  iron-handed  dominion,  stretching  from  Britain 
to  Mesopotem:iia,  held  in  political  unity  all  the  forms  of  civil 
and  social  life,  and  the  eegis  of  iU  protection  was  a  upiversal 
safeguard  to  travel  and  trade.  Thus  as  stars  last  in  the  train 
of  night,  these  events  led  on  the  dawn  ^nd  establishment  of 
Christianity.  By  agencies  the  most  remote  and  conflicting, 
Q-od  carried  forward  the  introductory  procc^ss  of  Christianity, 
through  the  gradual  unfoldings  of  a  long  line  of  ages. 

II .  We  pass  to  notice  the  develojpments  which  respect  Chris- 
tianity AS  A  SYSTBM  and  the  consummation  of  its  work/  The 
same  general  law  governs  here  as  in  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  day.  As  a  system,  Christianity  was  gradually  unfolded  to 
the  minds  of  men  like  the  dawn  which  begins  in  the  feeble 
pencilings  of  light  on  the  dusky  east,  and  ends  in  the  full 
efiulgence  of  the  risen  sun.  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ap- 
pearing, the  old  luminaries  of  the  world  had  faded,  so  as  to 
render  tiie  darkness  even  more  visible  t^xan  ever..    The  time 
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had  been  when  the  religion  of  the  Jews  had  in  it  the  vigor  of 
life.  But  now  the  rigidity  of  death  pervaded  all  its  forms — 
a  scene  of  decay — a  valley  of  dry  bones.  No  re'^ponse.  was 
heard  from  the  mercy-seat,  no  fire  descending,  consumed  the 
victim,  no  living^  hand  evoked  from  lyre  or  harp  its  ancient 
inspirations,  no  sign  or  sound  of  life  manifested  itself  in  the 
ritual  exaetitude, of  scribe  and  priest:  all,  all  was  cold  as  those 
who  have  been  long  dead.  The  profession  of  godliness  had 
degenerated  into  a  mfe^e  lure  of  the  widows'  houses  which 
avarice  sought  to  devour ;  prayer,  aspiring  not  after  commun- 
ion with  Grod,  posted  itself  at  the  comer  of  the  streets  to  be 
seen  of  men ;  and  the  only  heaven-inspired  ritual  had  waxed 
old  and  was  ready  to  vanish  awHy .  The  time  had  been,  also^ 
when  Grecian  civilisation  had  produced  characters  who  were 
an  honor  to  human  nature.  But  now  how  changed !  Its 
philosophy  had  ended  in  sophistry,  its  poetry  in  fustian,  its 
oratory  in  grandiloqucAce,  and  its  devotion  to  the  gods  in 
infidelity.  All  the  proud  responses  of  ancient  genius  had 
died  away,  leaving  an  echo  too  feeble  to  be  heard,  and  too 
false  to  be  endured. 

Out  of  this  state  of  thingis  it  was  that  the  Christian  system 
was  developed.  The  Simeons  and  Annas  who  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  were  a  starry  fringe  on  the  edge  of  its 
dawn,  though  their  number  was  too  few,  and  their  fight  too 
feeble,  to  offer  a  visible  contrast  to  the  prevailing  gloom. 
The  vision  qf  Zachariah,  the  birth  of  the  Baptist,  and  then 
that  of  the  Son  of  G-od,  hymned  by  angels,  visited  by  wise 
men,  persebut^d  by  Hetod,  carried  into  Egypt;  and  then  re- 
turning and  living  to  the  age  of  thirty  in  retirement ;  after- 
ward baptized,  tempted,  preaching,  working  miracles,  and 
finally  dying,  rising  again,  ascending  on  hi^,  .and  bestowing 
gift^  upoii  the  rebellious,^  thkt  the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among 
us, — such  were  the  visible  unfoldings  of  a  new  and  potential 
life^  which  is  eternal,  and,  therefore,  the  sum  of  Heaven's  dis- 
pensations to  man,  and  destined  to  endless  progression; 

By  this  process,  Christianity,  as  a  system,  or  organic 
whole,  gradually  grew  into  form  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men,  beginning  like  the  dawn,  and  terminating  in  the  full 
effulgence  of  thC)  Spirif  s  baptism'  on  the  day  of  Pentecost* 
Then  Christianity,  as  a  system,  reached  its  perfected  life, 
embodying  all  the  truths  an4  influences  i^eoessary  tor  the 
world's  regeneration. — ^What  followed  made  no  addition  to 
the  thing  itself  as  a  power  working  among  men,  but  was 
simply  the  unfoldings  of  its  life  and  energy.  Henceforth,  the 
apostles  spake,  and  wrote,  and  actedy^  as  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whose  influences  were  then  permanently  incorporated 
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with  the  elements  of  this  lower  world .  All  previous  foreshadow- 
ings  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  whether  by  type  or  by  prophecy, 
found  their  substance  and  their  realization  in  the  events  which 
supervened  between  the  birth  of  John  and  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  G-host.  The  subsequent  history  of  Christianity  is  but 
the  fruit  of  its  then  perfect  power. 

We  turn,  therefore,  from  the  system  itself  to  its  consum- 
mated mission  am^ng  men.  What  does  it  design  to  do? 
What  has  it  done  ?  And  what  is  the  prospect  of  its  completing 
its  work  ? 

1.  What  does  it  design  to  do  ?  It  is  fashionable  at  present 
to  look  for  the  fruits  of  Christianity,  not  upon  earth,  but  in 
heaven.  So  far  as  individual  character  is  concerned,  we  see 
80  much  to  deplore  in  those  who  profess  to  act  under  its  in- 
fluence ;  and  in  the  general  course  of  its  history  so  little  has 
been  done,  as  yet,  to  correct  the  giant  evils  of  the  world,  that 
we  begin  to  think  that  there  can  be  no  consummation  of 
Christianity  this  side  of  heaven,  or  .at  least  this  side  of  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
new  heavens  and  earth.  These  dubious  feelings  in  reference 
to  the  earthly  work  of  Christianity,  united^  to  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophecies,  have  led  to  the  growth  of  a  new 
sect,  who  have  taken  the  name  of  Adventists. 

But  we  are  not  of  the  number  who  despair  of-  a  distant 
and  glorious  consummation  of  Christianity  in  the  present  life. 
We  believe  it  i»  destined  yet  to  conform  the  general  ideas  of 
mankind  to  its  own  criterion  of  truth  and  obligation  ;  that  its 
golden  rule,  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  is  yet  to-become 
tiie  basis  of  government,  legisdation,  domestic  life,  of  all  our 
moral  judgments,  and  of  the  business  and  commerce  of  man- 
kind, so  that,  in  the  future  civilization  of  the  world,  the 
moral,  and  spiritual,  and  good,  will  take  the  place  of  physical 
prowess  and  valor  in  tiie  early  ages,  and  of  intellect,  family, 
and  station,  in  the  present  regards  of  mankind.  We  believe 
that  war,  and  slavery,  and  oppression,  and  cruelty,  are 
yet  to  be  known  no  more.  This  is  the  mission  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  as  Dr.  Chahning^has  said,  ''It  is  equal  to  its 
work." 

2.  But  wkat  has  Christianity  done  ?  We  grant  that  there 
are  points  from  which  we  may  look  at  this  question,  which 
are  frill  of  discouragement  to  our  weak  faith  and  limited  view 
of  things.  But  -v^e  must  consider  that  the  wheel  of  Provi- 
dence is  a  great  one,  and  each  revolution  covers  a  cycle  of 
ages.  The  Patriarchal  dispensation  had  not  expended  itself 
till  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  The  Mosaic 
ritual  did  not  finally  vanish  away  till  nearly  two  thousand 
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more.  Greoian  history  reached  its  destiny  through  a  course 
of  undefined  ages.  The  freebooters  of  Rome,  withm  the  fieist- 
nesses  of  the  seven-hilled  city,  battled  it  for  empire  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  hundred  years,  before  their  iron  dominion  i^ally 
crumbled  to  ruin.  These  are  a  few  specimens  of  Ihe  vast 
reach  of  God's  plans,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are, as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years. 

Because  so  small  a  seigment  of  the  mighty  circle  is  sub- 
jected to  our  inspection,  we  are  always  vexed'  lest  things 
should  not  come  out  right.  All  goes  wrong ;  piety  is  low  ; 
misspns  among  the  heathen  have  but  a  limited  success ; 
adverse  currents  roll  back  the  sun  of  improvement  more  than 
fifteen  degrees  upon  the  dial  of  the  world ;  and  everything 
conspires  to.  dash  the  fondly-cherished  hopes  of  universal 
peace  and  holiness. 

But  what  a  history  of  failures  is  recorded  in  the  two  Testa- 
ments !  .  Eden  was  a  failure ;  the  old  world  a  failure  ;  Noah's 
ministry  a  failure  ;  the  patriarchal  dispensation  a  failure  ;  the 
expected  perfection  of  Hebrew  dominion  in  the  Holy  Land 
under  the  Messiah,  a  lailure  ;  the  reign  of  the  judges  a 
failure ;  the  reign  of  the  kings  a  failure  ;  the  prophets  all 
complained  of  failures,  and  poor  Jeremiah  had  not  tecurs  for 
all  his  grief.  And  yet  with  God  is  no  failure.  He  wrought 
out  by  each  the  precise  result  which  he  intended.  And  the 
weepii^  prophet  might  have  spcured  his  tears,  if  his  mind  had 
grasped  the.  mighty  results  to  ensue  from  the  captivity  of  his 
people,  in  the  dispersion  of  a  true  theology  aynong  the  nations. 
God  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his  matters.  , 

But  we  return  again  to  the  question.  What  has  Christianity 
done  ?  We  answer  this  question  with  a  view  to  our  Saviour's 
representation  of  it,  as  leaven  hid  in  meal,  fL^^^l^ng  its  work 
into  three  parts,  that  of  infusion^  that  of  fermentation^  and 
that  of  expansion  or  purification. 

Its  work  of  infusion  was  compressed  within  the  three  first 
centuries,  duringwhiph  period  it  had  fairly  wrought  itself  into 
the  aggregated  mass  of  general  society  as  the*  most  potential 
agency  which  was  'known  on  earth.  Coming  out  full-fledged 
with  the  Spirit's  baptism  on  the  day  of  Penteco^,  how  mighty 
was  its  onset !  The  ^ritual  refuse  of  previous  ages  vanished 
before  it.  The  d^ad  conscience  of  the  masses  was  quickened 
into  palpitating  life,  sending  forth  the  despairing  inquiry, 
^<  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  A  new  form  of  spiritual 
development  started  iijto  being,  which  it  was  reserved  to  Ban- 
yan to  dramatize  and  to  clothe  in  the  forms  of  outward  life. 
Thrones  tottered  to  their  fall,  arid  the  seeds  of  a  wide-spread 
political  revolution  indirectly  fell  from  its^  hands.     The  old 
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forms  of  belief  gave  yrsLy^  and  religion  oame  to  be  understood 
in  ita  true  oharaoter  of  peaoe  on  earlli  and  good-will  toward 
men.  Ten  perseciitions  produced  martyrdoms  enough  to  over* 
awe  the  human  mind,  and  to  extort  its  reluctant  homage  for 
a  faith  whic^  inspired  such  oonstanoy,  such  valor,  and  such 
heroic  contempt  of  suffering  and  death,  in  men,  and  women, 
and  children,  who  otherwise  appeared  the  weakest  of  the 
weak,  and  least  competent  to  deeds  so  magnanimous,  so  glori- 
ous. By, this  process  liie  infusion  of  the  heavenly  principle 
was  fairly  effected,  and  Christianity  became  a  fixed  fact,  a 
controlling  agency  in  general  history. 

And  now  begins  the  period  of  fermentation.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  leaven  and  of  the  fermenting  principle  in  liquidls  to 
do  its  work  out  of  sight,  covered  by  elements  contrary  to  it- 
self, which  it  is  secretly  assimilating  and  preparing  to  appear 
under  a  new  form.  This  was  the  work  of  Christianity  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  social  elements,  the 
ojkl  civilization  and  the  old  barbarism  of  the  world  in  (the  per- 
saa  of  the  cultivated  Romans,  and  the  northern,  hordes  by 
whom  tiiey  were  conquered,  yea,  all  the  form^  of  superstition 
and  idolatry,  ,  and  every  possible  variety  of  philosophical 
opinion  and  belief,  to  which  time  had  given  birth,  were  thrown 
into  that  great  seething-'pot  of  the  nations — ^the  Papal  Churoh 
— ^which  was  the  Apooalyptie  Beast  to  which  the  dragon  gave 
his  power  and  his  seat.  Let  no  (me  suppose  that  m  this 
vast  fermentation,  Christianity  was  a  dormant  element. 
Though  concealed^  it  was  not  dead.  Deep  down  in  monastic 
cell^  in  sunken  valleys  guarded  by  contiguous  mountains  from 
the  assault  of  the  universal  enemy,  or  ^d  among  the  musty 
libraries  of  an  unlettered  and  a  corrupted  priesthood,  were 
still  conserved  in  thie  living  hearts  and  in  the  dead  languages 
of  the  world,  those,  truths  and  in^uenoes  which  in  due  time 
were  destined  to  work  themselves  into  view,  and  thus  to  oc- 
cupy the  high  places  of,  society.  The  Papacy  concealed  in  its 
bosom  the  thunder  which  has  brought  such  ruin  to  itself,  and 
soch  hope  to  mankind.  At  the  appointed  tiipe  uprise?  from 
the  ashes  6f  ats  desolation,  that  phcenix  of  the  RefortY^ation 
and  of  modem  civilization  which  has  commenced  the  onward 
flight  of  eternity.  .  ,^ 

The  work,  of  expansion  or  of  purification  has  been  going 
on  now  for  three  hundred  years  only,  and  yet  how  prodigious, 
the  results  !  Keeping  to  the  figure  of  this  fermenting  process, 
who  does  not  know  that,  after  a  time,  the  foul  ingredients  of 
the  liquid  gradually  separate  themi^lves  in ,  the  (orm  of  sedi- 
ment or  scum,  which,  when  removed,  leaves  the  main  body 
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limpid  as  water  and  transparent  as  crystal  ?  This  process  has 
been  going  on  ever  sinoe  the  Reformation.  First  the  inherent 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  or  justificatioii  by  works,  was 
thrown  off;  then  priestly  tyranny ;  then  the  absurd  right  of 
goyernments  to  interfere  in  matters  of  conscience ;  th^n  a 
Bacon  arose  to  reform  the  laws  of  philosophy  and  inyestiga** 
ticm ;  and  thus  a  process  of  purification  or  expurgation  has 
been  going  on  in  human  ihonght,  conviction,  and  practice,  in 
government,  ^ience,  and  religion,  whose  results  are  too  pro- 
digious tovbe  conceived. 

Hence  we  have  arrived  at  a  certainty  of  the  consummated 
mission  of  Christiahity,  greater  than  ever  before.  We  see, 
we  know,  from  the.  inifluenCes  now  abroad,  that  ^  progresGf, 
progress  the  most  extended  and  glorious,  awaits  the  ftiture 
destiny  of  man  in  diis  life.. 

What  are  we  to  think  of.  the  individualism  of  our  times  ? 
Does  it  not  foreshow  the  triumph  of  man  over  society  ?  A 
voice  comes  up  deep  from  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  social 
mass,  like  the  cry  of  the  souls  under  the  altar,  saying,  "How 
long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  wilt  thou  not  avenge  oar  blood 
and  relieve  our  oppressions  ?"  Down  in  the  deepest  depths  a 
convulsive  throe  is  felt,  atid  the  slave,  clanking  his  chains, 
dares  to  look  his  master.in  the  face  and  tQ  say,  "  Am  I  not  a 
man  ?"  In  Europe  the  battle  waxes  hotter  and  hotter.  The 
Northern  Bear  growls  from  his  seat  at  the  awakened  liberties 
of  the  people.  The  Papacy,  like  an  exorcised  demon,'  after 
Wandering  through  dry  places'-  seeking  rest  and  finding  none, 
has  taken  seven  i^pirits  more  wicked  than  itself,  and  entered 
upon  its  ancient  seat  of  warfare  upon  the  liberties  of  the  world. 
Allying  itself  to.  French  bigotry  or  ambition,  or  Austrian 
bayonets,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  may  endure  for  a  while, 
but  in  the  end  both  will  be  choked  together  in  the  sea.  As 
sure  as  there  is  a  G-od  in,  heaven  the  individual  must  have  his 
rights,  aiid  the  organization  by  which  they  are  distrained 
must  fall. 

What  is  to  come  of  this  amalgamation  ofraces^  growing  out 
of  oUr  Ynodern  emigrati(Hi  and  our  colonial  system  ?  Must  it 
not  eventui^te  in  a  neW  style  of  humanity  itself?  ,  Are  not 
all  the  most  powerful  races,  the  G-recian,  Roman,  Anglo- 
Saxoh,  the  result  of  a  similar  amalgamation  ?  Who  can  an- 
ticipate what  the  race  is  to  be,  made  up  of  the-  confluent  blood 
of  all  the  races,  whibh  two  hundred  years  hence  are  to 
overspread  this  continent,  from  its  most  northern  to  its  most 
southern  inhabited  point,  and  from  the  Atlantic  to  ihe  Pacific, 
having  enriched  themselves  with  the  full  measure  of  its  de- 
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veloped  reacmroeSj  and  with  all  the  results  of  those  ptinoiples 
of  discovery  in  science  and  invention  and  art  which  have  led  to 
achievements  so  magnificent  during  the  last  thirty  yeara  ? 

Is  there  nothing  cheering  in  the  present  popular  it !/  of  ^e- 
neficence  ?  Even  the  crusade  against  capital  punishment, 
however  it  be  regarded}  is  the  olfspring  of  a  widely  excited 
sympathy  which  cannot  cjnietly  see  suffering  inflicted  upon  a 
guilty  brother.  Is  this  tendency  toward  relief  for  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  human  woe  ominous  of  no  good  ? 

And  can  we  fail  to  see  in  multitudes  of  Christiana,  earnest 
breathings  after  a  purer  state,  and  a  more  efficient  working 
of  their  religion '?  They  cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up 
their  voice  for  understanding,  yea,  thoy  seek  for  her  as  silvetj 
and  search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures ;  and  how  can  they 
fail  to  realize  the  promise,  that  then  they  shall  understand 
the  fear  of  the  Lord  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God  ? 

Thus  the  whole  history  of  God's  law  of  development  in  his 
spiritual  kingdom — its  gradual  nature — its  wide  reach  as  to 
time  and  particulars — and  its  coercion  of  adverse  agencies 
into  subserving  its  ends,  as  well  as  the  present  posture  of  hu- 
man affairsj  is  full  of  promise,  that  the  earth  shall  yet  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  tiie  glory  of  the  Lord. 


AUTICLE    V. 
ifATEaiALS  FOR  A  FUrURE   JUDGME^Tr  IN   THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OF  THE  HUMAN  MIND, 
By  Eev.  Q,  B,  CuKKv^a,  1>\B,^  New  York* 

Wb  closed  our  last  article  on  the  indications  of  a  Future 
Retribution  in  Natural  Theology  with  the  consideration  of 
that  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  through 
which  eonsoienoe  itself  works,  and  upon  which  the  reality  of 
the  future  judgment  would  in  some  respects  seem  to  depend, 
that  isj  the  Memory.  It  is  that  part  of  our  intellectual  coa- 
stitution,  the  power  and  certainty  of  wliich  ensure  the  supply 
and  presentation  of  materials  for  conscience  and  the  judgment 
to  act  npon*  With  respect  to  the  past,  conscience  must  act 
by  remembrance,  and  without  that,  would  be  divested  of  all 
retrospective  power. 

Now  for  guilty  beings,  looking  toward  the  judgment,  the 
consideration  of  the  power  of  Memory  is  an  intensely  interest* 
ing  and  awful  thing.  Every  unwonted  development  of  this 
power,  as  demonstrating  by  fact  in  the  present  world  what 
the  remembering  faculty  can  doj  is  invested  with  an  all- 
comprehensive  and  never-ending  significanoe*     For  what  one 
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mhid  oan  do  is  a  property  of  the  whole  race :  a  man  observ- 
ing such  instanoes  of  vastness  and  minuteness  in  others'  rec- 
ollections, cannot  help  saying  to  himself,  the  same  power 
resides  in  mcy  needing  only  to  be  quickened,  and  to  have  the 
present  hindrances  to  its  exercise  taken  away.  All  things 
Uiat  I  have  ever  seen,  heard,  read,  known,  thought,  felt,  ex- 
perienced in  any  way  ;  all  processes  of  reasoning,  sensibility, 
volition  )  all  modes  in  which  I  have  either  acted  upon  others, 
or  been  acted  upon,  with  all  the  minutest  details  of  self-' 
consciousness,  though  they  may  have  passed  like  the  light- 
iiing,  I  can  revisit.  All  that  ever  has  been  mine  is  still  wilh- 
in  my  power,  and  may  belong  to  me  forever,  through  the 
working  of  this  mighty,  indestructible  element  of  my  immor- 
tal being. 

The  argument  from  memory  "for  a  future  judgment  is  pow- 
erful, because,  on  every  excursion  of  ike  mind  into  the  past,  ■ 
there  is  now  a  judgment  of  conscience,  and  an  expectation  of 
a  righteous  award.  .  The  soul  of  man  is  forever  reasoning  in 
this  circle :  what  is,  what  has  been,  vriiat  shall  be.  The  first 
affirmation  of  the  humaA  mind  is  this :  I  am;  the  second,  / 
was  ;  the  third,  Ishail  be  ;  and  the  mode  of  this  third  is  held 
to  be  determined  by  the  nature  ofthe  first  and  second.  WTiat 
I  was  and  what  I  am,  determines  what  I  shall  be.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  all  mankind  reason,  whether  willing  or  not. 
They  cannot  help  it.  From  the  contemplation  of  the  is,  and 
the  was,  in  human  existence,  conscience  declares  a  judg* 
meat  to  come.  Grod's  Word^  explicitly  declares  the  same. 
Kow  if  there  be  within  the  circle  of  our  natural  knowledges 
or  capacities  the  prediction  of  any  event,  we  look  inevitably 
for  some  grounds  of  the  prediction,  or  some  signs  that  it  is  a 
ptobability^,  and  that  the  event  promised  will  take  place.  If 
it  be  rumored  ampng  the  peot>le  of  a  vast  city  that  a  new  knd 
magnificent  Hall  of  Justice  is  to  be  built,  and  if  there  be  seen 
a  multitiide  of  workmen  collecting  materials  at  the  stated 
place  of  the  proposed  building,  those  materials  are  a  strong 

Eroof  of  the  tr^th  of  the  common  rumor.  And  just  so,  when 
ie  conscience  of  all  mankind  tells  of  a  judgment  to  come, 
and  we  see  how  the  materials  for  that  judgment  are  accumu- 
lating, and  the  demand  and  necessity  for  it  increasing,  and 
how  the  busy  memory  is  occupied  with  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing those  materials,  the  proof  becomes  very  strong:  the  com- 
mon  rumor  of  the  World  and  of  the  individual  conscience  is  so 
corroborated,  that  one  who  looks  fairly  at  .the  light  of  nature, 
even  apart  from  that  of  Revelation,  cannot  doubt.  And  every 
inst€mce  of  ttie  power  of  memory,  every  elucidation  of  tlw 
laws  tinder  which  the  mind  acts  in  its  opersltions  of  remem- 
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brauce,  and  every  instance  of  the  manner  in  which  oonscieno© 
accompaaieei  this  workj  affords  additional  conviction* 

The  first  instance  we  shall  give  of  the  involuntary  ^wwer  of 
memory,  ia  that  noted  one  present^?d  by  Coleridge,  which 
shall  be  related  mainly  in  the  words  and  with  the  concluBionB 
of  that  eminent  man.  The  fact  that  the  oaae  may  be  m  fa- 
miliar to  some  of  our  readers i  aa  to  be  almost  a  truism,  does 
not  lessen  its  importance  :  a  young  woman,  he  says,  of  four 
or  five-and-twenty,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  was 
seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  during  which  the  priests  and 
monks  in  the  neighborhood  supposed  that  she  became  possess- 
ed of  the  Devil,  8he  continued  inceasantly  talking  Latin^ 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very  pompous  tones,  and  with  most 
distinct  enunciation.  The  case  had  attracted  the  particular 
attention  of  a  young  physician,  and  by  his  statement  many 
eminent  physiologists  and  }>sychologiats  visited  the  to%vn,  and 
cross-examined  the  case  on  the  spot.  Sheets  full  of  lier  rav- 
ings were  taken  down  from  her  own  raoutJi,  and  were  found 
to  consist  of  sentences  coherent  and  intelligible  eaoh  for  it.self, 
but  with  little  or  no  connection  witJi  each  other.  Of  the 
Hebrew  J  a  small  portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the  Bil^tol 
the  remainder  seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  A 
trick  or  conspiracy  was  out  of  the  queetion.  Not  only  had  the 
young  woman  ever  been  a  harmless,  simple  creature,  but  she 
was  evidently  laboring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town 
of  which  she  had  been  a  resident  for  many  years,  as  a  servant 
indifferent  families,  no  solution  presented  itself*  The  physi- 
cian,  however,  determined  to  trace  her  past  life,  step  by  step  ; 
for  the  patient  herself  was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational 
answer.  He  searched  out  the  place  of  her  nativity,  and  from 
a  surviving  uncle  learned  tiiat  the  patient  had  been  charitably 
taken  by  an  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  of  age,  and 
had  remained  with  him  some  years,  till  his  death.  Of  this 
pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  was  a  very  good 
man.  With  great  difficulty  he  at  length  discovered  a  niece 
of  the  pastor's,  who  had  lived  with  him  as  his  housekeeperp 
and  had  inherited  his  ejects,  and  who  remembered  the  girl. 
Anxious  inquiries  were  made  conoerniiig  the  pastor's  habits, 
and  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  obtained.  For 
it  appeared  that  it  had  been  his  custom  for  years  to  walk  up 
and  down  a  passage  of  his  house,  into  which  the  kitchen  door 
opened,  and  to  read  to  himself  with  a  loud  voice  out  of  his 
favorite  books*  A  considerable  number  of  these  were  still  in 
the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  lie  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  a  great  Hebraist,  Among  the  books  were  found  a 
collection  of  Rabbinical  writings,  together  with  several  of  ths 
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Greek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  and  the '  physician  succeeded  in 
identifying  so  many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  tiie 
young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any 
rational  miiid  concerning  the  true  origin  of  tike  impression 
made  on  her  nervous  system. 

.  "This  authenticated  case,"  Coleridge  concludes,  "fur- 
nishes both  proof  and  instapce  that  relics  of  sensation  may 
exist  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  very  same 
order  in  which  they,  were  originally  impressed;  and  as  we 
cannot  rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state  of  the  brain  to  act 
in>any  other  way  than  as  a  stimulus,  this  fact,^nd  it  would 
not  be  diffi(3ult  to  adduce  several  of  the  same  kind,  contributeis 
to  make  it  even  probable  that  all  thoughts  are  in  themselves 
imperishable ;  and  that,  if  the  intelligent  faculty  should  be 
rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  "require  only  a  different 
and  apportioned  cHrganization,  th^  body  celestial  instead  of  the 
body  terrestrial,  to  bring  before  every  human  soul  the  collec- 
tive experience  of  its  whole  past  existence. '  And  this,  per-' 
chfince,  is  the  dread  book  of  judgmetit,  in  whose  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  every  idle  v^ord  is  recorded.  .  Yea,  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  be  more  possible  that  heaven 
and  earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  a  single  act,  a  single 
thought,  should  be  loosened  or  lost  from  that  living  chain  of 
causes,  to  all  whose  links,  conscious  or '  unconscious,  the  free 
will,  our  only  absolute  self,  is-  coextensive  and  represent." 
This  last  remark  respecting  the  oopresence  of  the  will  in  all 
our  intelligent  life,  conscious  or  unconscious,  is  of  the  utmost 
^solemnity  and  importance. 

Now  there  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  the  narration  of 
instances  of  this  kind,  all  pointing  to  the  same  demonstration 
of  the  capability  in  our  immortal  frame  of  having  every 
experience  of  our  existence  preserved  to  be  disclosed  at  the 
judgment*  Dr.  Aberorombie  relates  the  case  of  a  young  girl, 
who  at  an  early  period  in  childhood  occupied  an  apartment 
next  to  that  of  a  musician,  who  spent  ihuoh  of  his  time  in 
performing  musical  pieces  on  the  violin.  About  six  months 
from  this  period  she  was  taken  to  live  in  th^  family  of  a  lady, 
where,  severfil  years  afterward,  there  was  heard  during  the 
night  a  succession  of  strains  of  fine  music,  tiie  sounds  of 
which  were  at  length  traced  to  the  apartment  of  this  young 
girl,  who,  though  fast' asleep,  weus  pouring  from  her  lips  strains 
exactly  resembling  those  pyoduoed' by  a  small  violin.  She 
would  utter  tones  like  the  tuning  of  the  instrument,  and  then 
pass  to  the  execution  of  elaborate  pieces  of  music  ;  and  this 
was  repeated  so  often,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  mistake 
or  delusion  in  the  phenomenon.  This  ytoung  person  after- 
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ward  became  insane,  but  her  experience  is  an  evident, 
though  incomprehensible,  case  of  tiae  power  of  involuntary 
memory. 

Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  another  eStample,  which  he  pute 
under  the  phenomena  of  dreams,  but  which  is  in  reality  a 
development  of  memory.  It  occurred  with  one  of  his  own 
intimate  fricndsj  a   gentleman   connected  with   one   of  tlie 

E}rincipal  banks  In  Grlasgow,  He  was  at  hi»  place  at  the  tel- 
er's  desk,  when  a  person  entered,  demanding  payment  of  the 
sum  of  ^ix  pounds.  There  were  several  waiting,  who  were 
entitled  to  be  attended  to  before  him  ;  but  he  was  extremely 
impatient,  and  rather  noisy  ;  and  being  likewise  a  remarkable 
stammerer,  he  became  so  annoying  that  another  gentleman 
requesitod  the  teller  to  pay  him  his  money  and  get  rid  of  him. 
He  did  soj  accordingly,  but  with  an  expression  of  impatience 
at  being  obliged  to  attend  to  him  before  his  turn,  and  thought 
no  more  of  the  transaction.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  books 
of  the  bank  could  not  be  made  to  balance,  the  deficiency 
being  exactly  six  pounds.  He  spent  days  and  nights  in 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  error,  but  without  success  ;  when 
at  last  one  night  retirbg  to  bed  much  fatigued,  he 
dreamed  of  being  at  his  place  in  the  bank,  where  the  trans- 
action with  the  stammerer  passed  before  him  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars. He  found  on  exannnation  that  tlie  sum  paid  had 
not  been  inserted  in  the  book  of  accounts,  and  that  it  exactly 
amounted  to  the  error  in  the  balance.  His  memory,  which 
had  failed  him  during  the  day^  had  wrought  during  steep 
with  perfect  exactness. 

This  was  simply  an  instance  of  the  revival  of  old  associa- 
tions, which  had  passed  for  a  season  from  the  mind  and  been 
forgotten.  Thus  it  is  Uiat  all  mistakes  in  our  accounts  for 
eternity,  arising  from  forgetfulness  here,  will  be  rectified 
when  the  mind  acts  with  its  full  power  in  the  spiritual  world. 
The  stars  come  out  by  night  that  were  hidden  by  the  day^ 
and  ten  thousand  thousand  worlds  of  transactions  and  of  con* 
sequences  will  be  revealed  in  the  firmament  of  men's  con* 
sciousness,  when  the  delusions  of  tinie  and  sense  shall  liave 
given  way  to  the  realities  of  eternity* 

From  the  experience  of  Niebuhr,  the  cclebiated  Danish 
traveler,  Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  an  instance  of  the  vividness 
with  which,  as  the  light  of  the  day  of  tliis  world  is  retiring, 
the  past  realities,  that  are  to  encircle  our  being  in  the  judg- 
ment, throng  upon  the  mind  j  whether  they  be  scenes  of  iimo 
cent  delight,  or  of  guilt  and  terror.  When  old,  blind »  and  so 
mfirm  that  he  was  able  only  to  be  carried  from  his  bed  to  hin 
chair,  he  used  to  describe  to  his  friends  the  Jicenes  which  ho 
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had  visited  in  his  early  days,  with  woaderfal  minateness  and 
vivacity.  When  they  expressed  their  astonidimeii;t,  he  told 
them  that  as  he  lay  in  bed,  all  visible  objects  shut  otit,  the 
pictures  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  East  continually  floated 
before  his  nlind's  eye,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  cbuld 
speak  of  them  as  if  ne  hijid  seen  them  yesterday.  With  like 
vivi(kiess  <iie  deep  intense  ricy  of  Asia,  with  its  brilliant  and 
twinkling  hosts  of  stars,  which  he  had  so  often  gazed  at  by 
night,  was  reflected,  in  the  hours  of  stillness  and  darkness, 
eta  his  inmost  soul.  Now  these^  were  simply  the  beautiful 
images' of  nature,  that,  having  once  made  their  impression  on 
a  sensitive  soul,  could  never  be  forgotten.  But  if  pioturee 
daguerreotyped,  as  it  were,  upon  l^ie  soul  from  abroad,  oto 
thus  be  reproduced  after  the  lapse  of  a  lifetime,  as  vivki  as 
when  the  soul  first  received  into  its  depths,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  reflection  of  the  glory  of  Qt)d*8  universe,  how  much  more 
certainly,  with  how.  much  greater  exactitude,  must  eveTyt}iilig 
which  the  mind  itself  has  originated,  every  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  thought  and  feeling,  every  development  of  character, 
be  treasured  in  tiie  memory,  to  be  reproduced  when  conscience 
calls  for  it !  If  Niebuhir's  memory  Imd  been  filled  with  scenes 
of  sin,  or  with  the  recollection  of  sensual  and  sinful  pleasures, 
instead  of  those  exquisite  images  of.  oriental  scenery,  how 
intensely  painfal  would  his  old  age  have  been  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  such  accumulated  forma  of  evil,  with  conscience 
passing  judgment  on  them  al^ ! 

Sometimes 'the  acquisitions,  the  knowledges,  of  the  earliest 
period  of  life,  long  utterly  disused  and  forgotten,. come  sud- 
denly and  spontaneously  again  into  power  and  exercite,  as 
itidestructible  possessions  of  the  soul.  Dr.  Rush  relates  the 
case  describe4  to  him  by  a  good  Lutheran  pastor,  of  Swedes 
and  "^(jFermans  under  his  pastoral  care,  who,  when  dyings 
prayed  in  their  native  languages,  thou^  they  could  not  have 
spoken  them  for  sixty  years,  must,  in(^d,  have  disused  and 
forgotten  fh^m  from  dnldhood.  Gases  are  on  record  of  pei** 
sons  under  the  efiect  of  injury' upon  the  brain  speaking  in  the 
Welsh  language,'  whieh  had  been  disused  for  thirty  years,  and 
forgetting  English,  and  again,  on  reoovery,  losing  the  Welsh 
and  recovering  the  Engli^.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for 
such  operations  ;.  but  they  all  go  to  show  "that  notiiing  is  lost 
or  really  forgotten,  which  has  once  pas9ed  through  the  mind. 

^metimes  it  seems  as  if  -an  invisible  power  were  busy  re- 
moving or  replacing  at  will,  as  in  a  camera  obsoura,  the 
pictures  in  the  memory.  Sometimes  those  that  lie  lowest,  at 
the-  bottom  of  the  pile,  are  placed  uppermost,  excluding  all 
others,  and  sometimes  the  last  drawn  are  the  last  seen.     But 
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how  easy  for  the  Divins  Being,  acting  siniply  by  the  laws  of 
the  mind,  to  bid  the  soul  stand  still,  and  to  draw  forth  before 
it,  plate  aft^r  plate,  the  irapre&aions  of  every  moment,  hour, 
day,  week,  of  existencsj  and  let  the  oonecienoe  meditate  upon 
it!  And  what  an  employmont  for  a  guilty  and  unpardoned 
soul!  Even  a  single  scene  of  gnilt  may  fully  arrest  and 
occupy  the  mind  for  almost  any  j>etiod, ,  There  are  oasea  ^f 
persons,  whoso  sane  and  healthy  aetion  of  mind  ha*  been  dis- 
ordered, having  their  coDsciousness  arrested  upon  ona  single 
©vent  or  idea,  and  remaining  involved  in  that  event,  or  revolv- 
ing that  ideaj  for  the  period  of  near  fifty  years.  This  we 
call  insanity*  But  suppose  an  iin mortal  rtiind  to  stand  thus 
petrified  as  it  were  in  tho  eternal  world  for  a  similar  interval 
of  time,  brooding  in  guilty  oonseiou&ness  over  gtonio  one 
scene,  idea,  or  act  of  guilt.  Would  not  this  be  one  of  the 
direst  images  by  which  the  mind  can  body  forth  its  ooneep- 
tions  of  the  misery  of  hell '? 

We  may  adduce  one  more  instance  of  the  power  of  memory, 
instructive  for  other  reasons  besides  the  light  thrown  upon  the 
great  point  now  before  us,  the  adaptation  of  memory  t-u  the 
judgment.  It  is  found  in  the  life  of  that  holy  man  and  faith- 
ful  preacher,  the  Rev.  John  FlaVeL  On  one  occasion  he  was 
preaching  from  these  words  in  1  Cor.  16  :  22, — ^If  any  man 
love  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  bfe  anathema  uiaran- 
atha.  The  di&coiirsri  is  said  to  have  been  unusually  solemn, 
especially  the  explanation  of  the  terms  anathema  marana tha. 
Cursed  with  a  bitter  and  grievous  curse  \  devoted  to  dest mo- 
tion, when  the  Lord  shall  come*  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  when  Mr*  Flavel  should  pronounce  the  benediction, 
he  arose  and  said,  looking  with  unspeakable  tenderness  and 
solemnity  over  the  eongregationj  How  shall  I  bless  this  whole 
assembly,  when  every  person  in  it,  who  loveth  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is  anathema  maranatha  ?  The  audience  were 
so  deeply  aifeoted  by  the  sermon,  and  by  tJiis  conolnsion  of  it, 
that  some  among  them  were  entirely  overcome  by  their  feelings, 
and  sardt  down  quite  senseless  beneath  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come. 

In  the  congregation  there  was  a  lad  named  Luke  8hiorti 
then  about  fifteen  years  of-  age ^  a  native  of  Dartmouth*  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  sermon  made  any  unusual  im* 
pression  upon  him.  He  became  a  sailor^  and  afterward  came 
to  this  country,  and  passed  tho  remainder  of  a  very  long  life* 
At  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  he  possessed  such  vigor  of  body 
as  to  be  able  to  work  upon  his  farm,  while  his  mental  facul- 
ties were  very  little  impaired-  But  he  was  a  careless,  hard- 
ened man  ;  he  was,  in  the  langimgts  of  the  pjropliet,  **  a  sin* 
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ner  a  hundred  years  old,"  and  apparently  destined  ''  to  die 
accursed."  While  in  the  field  one  day  he  found  himself  in- 
sensibly carried  back  in  reflection  over  the  events  of  his  past 
life.  The  incomprehensible  current  of  association  among  the 
events  of  his  youth  drew  him  once  more  within,  the  chapel  of 
Mr.  Flavel  at  Dartmouth,  ahd  the  whole  solemn  scene  rose  up 
around  him.  -He  saw  the  man  of  Grod,  with  his  affectionate 
earnestness,  power,  and  solemiiity.  He  heard  again  the  dis- 
course as'  it  fell  from  his  lips-,  saw  him  rise  to  pronounce  the 
be^iediotion,  remembered  the  fearful  anathema  maranatha, 
and  its  powerful  effect  upon  the  congregation.  And  now  for 
the  first  time  he  felt  the  meaning  of  the  preacher,  and  heard  the 
voice  of  Grod.  He  felt  that  he  had  not  himself  loved  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  not  in  all  the  course  of  a  Ufa  prolonged  to  more 
than  a  hundred  yeahi.  He  was  terrified  at  the  dreadful  ana- 
thema ;  he  became  at  length  a  true  penitent,  and  died  in  his 
116th  year,  having  given  pleasing  evidence  of  true  piety. 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on  record 
of  the  power  of  memory,  the  power  of  Divine  Truth,  the 
power  of  faithful  preaching,  even  though  it  may  seem  at  the 
time  unavailing,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  greatness 
and  patience  of  God's  mercy  and  grace.  Bighty-five  years 
hjid  passed  away  in  this  case,  before  the  seed  sown  by  Mr. 
Flavel  had  taken  root,  or  gave  the  least  sign  of  preservation 
and  existence.  Eighty-five  years  of  busy,  sinfiil,  hardening 
life  had  laid  their  successive  accumulations  of  thoughts  and 
things.,  of  i^rovidence  ^nd  truth,  of  prayerlessness  and  uncon- 
cern, over  that  inscription  engraven  by  tiie  hand  of  Mr.  Fla- 
vel on  the  man's, memory  ;  but  it  was  «till  there  ;  and  in  the 
open  field,  where  perhaps  for  half  a  century  the  man  had 
worked  on  in  disregard  of  God  and  eternity,  with  the  same 
heaven  above  him,  and  the  same  earth  beneal^^  and  the  same 
voices  of  warning  around'  him  unheeded,  suddenly  the  cover- 
ings of  habit  and  of  thoughtlessness  are  thrown  off,  the* 
stone,  as  it  were,  is  lifted  from  the  sepulclire,  and  the  ma^  is 
taken  dowTi  into  the. recesses  of  his  oWn  being.  The  inscrip- 
tion, Anathema  Maranatha,  flames  out,  and  sheds  a  gloomy, 
terrible  lighten  th^  forms  of  guiltfiUing  those  recesses.-  In 
respect  to  the -power  of 'recollection,  the  eighty-five  years  are 
as  though  they  were  not ;  they  are  no  veil  before  the  truth ; 
but  in  respect  to  sin,  they  add  the  accumulation  of  a  lifetime 
to  that  anathema  maranatha,  and  the  inscription  is,  as  it  were, 
reverberated  in  letters  of  flame  all  along  the  successive  cham- 
bers in  the  gallery  of  the  nian's  existence.  The  Spirit  of  Gt)d 
convinces  him  of  guilt,  and  brings  him  to  repentance,  by  the 
power  of  memory ;  but  who  can  trace  the  mysterious  associ- 
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ation  that  in  the  open  field  sutjdeiily  carried  him  back  to  his 
seafaring  youth,  beneath  tha  sound  of  the  voice  of  a  man  of 
God,  who  himself  had  for  more  than  half  a  oentury  been 
dwelling  in  heaven  ? 

That  inscription  from  the  Word  of  God  traced  by  the  in* 
stru mentality  of  Plavel  on  the  man^s  mind,  was  brought  out 
in  this  world,  after  even  that  long  lapse  of  years,  for  the  soui^s 
salvation.  If  it  had  if ^>^ been  brought  out  in  this  world;  if 
the  30ol  had  never  remembered  it  here,  stillit  was  not  lost, 
could  not  have  been  obliterated  ;  but  then^  if  it  had  not  ar- 
rested the  soul  here,  it  would  have  flamed  ont  amid  the  fires 
of  the  last  day,  Anathema  MARATfATBA,  for  the  souPs  perdi- 
tion. And  thus  it  is  that  the  sins  of  our  carelei^.^  life,  if  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  become  hardened  from  God  and  insensible 
to  the  Divine  mercy,  are  written  as  in  invisible  ink,  and  the 
events,  the  business,  the  anxieties  of  years  cover  them  ;  but 
they  are  not  gone  ;  the  insoriptions  arc  there,  and  they  only 
need  to  bo  laid  open  to  the  light  of  eternity,  or  come  to  the 
fires  of  the  second  death,  when  the  Anathema  Maranatha  will 
flame  out  forever.  For  that  inscription  is  written  on  every 
soul  in  its  sins,  on  every  soul  that  loves  not  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity,  and  it  can  be  removed  only  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself  in  a  world  of  probation. 

There  is  in  this  last  instance  a  proof  of  the  peouliar  power, 
with  which  the  truth  given  from  God  for  the  guidance  of  our 
immortal  bein^r,  clings  eternally  to  the  memory.  Truth  from 
heaven  is  probably  more  unforge table  than  all  things  else. 
As  our  blessed  Lord  declared  that  heaven  and  earth  should 
pass  away  before  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  fail,  so  it 
may  be  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  be  annihilated,  than 
for  one  ray  of  the  light  poured  from  God  upon  the  soul  ever 
to  fade  from  the  memory.  But  if  it  be  disregarded,  it  must 
remain  there  only  with  an  avenging  and  agonizing  presence. 
&od's  revealed  truths  will  be  the  most  terrible  of  all  things,  if 
they  were  trampled  under  foot.  They  carry  an  eternal 
Anathema  Maranatha  for  the  soul  that  in  this  world  despise-s 
them.  They  are  life  unto  life,  or  death  unto  death.  And  all 
degrees  of  lights  truth,  warning,  are  t^  be  treasured  up,  the 
consciousness  of  them  is  to  be  eternal.  They  are  essential  to 
the  processes  of  a  perfect  judgment. 

When  the  missionary  ^  Mr,  Moffat,  had  once  been  preaching 
to  the  natives  in  Africa,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  young 
man  in  the  midst  of  a  group  that  had  gathered  around  him, 
to  wliom  he  was  preaohing  over  from  memory  the  sermon  he 
had  hoard,  imitating  Mr,  M.'s  gestures,  as  well  as  repeating 
his  language,  with  great  solemnity.    He  repeated  the  Mfmoo 
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almost  verbaiinij  and  when  Mr.  Mo£fat  remarked  t6  him  that 
'  he  was  doing  i^hat  he  himself  could  not  have  done,  he  did  not 
appear  conscious  of  any  superior  ability,  but  touched  his 
forehead  with  his  finger,  and  remarked,  '^  When  I  hear  any- 
thing great,  it  remains  there."  l^y  greats  he  evidently  meant 
in  the  sense  of  solemnity  as  o(mnected  with  ,the  soul's  destiny 
\i[y  the  eternal  Wojld.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing  great  but 
with  reference  to  eternity,  noiliing  worth  preserving  or  re- 
membering but  in  its  relation  to  that.  But  all  things  that 
liave  the  stamp  of  that  greatness  remain  thercy  as  ti^e  poc» 
untuto]:ed  i;iegro  observed,  there  in  the  mind,  and  can  never 
pass  from  the  memory. 

Now  if  we  bring  this  to  our  own  case,  in  considering  the 
Vast  amfount  of  impressions  -from  religious  truth,  of  which  we 
hdve  been  the  subjects,  that  are  to  be  past  again  in  review 
before  us,  it  becomes  exceedingly  solemn.  All  tibe  realiticts  and 
circumstances  of  Divine  revelation  and  providence,  with  all 
their  heavenly  as^ooiatioAs  and  tendencies,  and  all  the  Sab- 
baths that  have  ever  intervened  to  draw  us  near  to  Qtxi; 
th^se  solemn  truths,^  and  these  accompanying  feelings  and 
imptessiens  of  the  soul,  whether  deep. or  evanescent,  these 
wamiogs  of  Grod  and  of  conscience,  these  inward  admonitions 
and  movings  of  the  Spirit,  perhaps  unheeded,  these  tendencies 
to  better  things  neglected,  resisted)  despised ;  these,  pictures 
of  Qod  and  heaven,  made  to  give  place  in  our  m|nds  to  the 
glaring,  gaudy  things  of  the  worid,  to  its  business,  amuse- 
ment, folly,  and  sin-t-^ll  these  experiences  of  the  truth  and 
providence  of  Grod,  and  all  forms,  indeed,  in  which  we  have 
ever  seen  the  light  of  his  mercy,  although  it  oiay  have  been 
in  flashes  of  thought  and  feeling  as  transitory  as  the  light- 
ning, are  to  pass  before  us  again,  to  gather  around  us,  to 
swear  that  they  have  known  us,  and  to  show  beneath  what  a 
discipline  of  Grod's  restraining,  expostulating,  awakening,  and 
redeeming  love  we  passed  into  the. eternal  world.  And  if 
unreclaimed  in  this  world  byi;hat  discipline,  who  can  confront 
it  there? 

The  instances  t)f  memory  we  have  presented  are  most  of 
them  involuntary,  spontai^ous ;  they  are  instances  of  power, 
of  activity,  which  could  not  be  checked,  or  prevented.  Had 
it  been  ever  so  much  against  the  will  of  the  master  of  the  fac- 
ulty, that  would  have  made  no  difference*  Tbe  bu6y>  oper- 
ator, with  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  soul's  wishes,  would 
have  brought  out  and  displayed  tlie  mind's  innumerable 
stores.  It  is  no  matter  whe^er  they  be  full  of  sin  and 
shame,  or  such  as  the  mind  would  delight  to  avouch  and 
greet  again  as  its  creations  or  pessessiona*     The  memory  does 
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not  ask  whether  the  mind  be  pleasod  with  thetn^  but  starts 

them  into  being.  Nay,  the  more  displeasing  they  aP6j  the 
more  certain  they  are  to  ha  recalled  ;  for  this  is  one  manifest 
way  in  "w'hich  the  law  of  agisociation  acts^  and  anything  which 
the  mind  greatly  fears,  is  for  that  very  reason  held  tight  to  it. 
If  you  put  by  an  article  of  your  experience,  and  say  that  it  is 
proscribed,  debarred  from  remembrance  ;  if  you  say,  I  never 
wish  to  sec  that  again,  let  it  be  buried  and  never  have  a  rc»- 
urmction — it  may  be  a  single  word,  deed,  look,  event,  or  in- 
cident— the  very  label  which  you  put  upon  it,  never  to  be  re* 
VBaled^  the  very  burial  ^service  which  you  perform  over  it,  the 
very  act  of  your  will,  oonsigning  it  toetaTnal  banishment  and 
forge tfulness,  secures  its  eternal  existence  and  power  over 
you.  Your  unwillingness  to  look  at  it  compels  you  to  look. 
Your  dread  and  unwillingness  give  it,  in  fact,  on  additional| 
morbid,  torturing  action  within  you,  and  attraction  over  you. 

The  reader  may  possibly  be  mminded  of  the.  desoriptions 
of  that  terrific  power,  which  some  deadly  species  of  snake?* 
possess,  of  charming  by  the  eye,  or  by  gome  mysterious  influ- 
ence, the  birds  or  other  living  creatures  they  are  intent  upnn 
sioizing,  and  cif  thus  drawing  them  within  reach  of  their 
fangs.  Is  there  not  something  fearfully  similar  in  om-  experienoe 
of  the  power  of  every  sinful  fact  in  our  ex istancc  to  attract 
us  to  itself?  Every  deadly  incident  of  guilt  in  the  life  of  a 
sinful  being  i^  as  a  Serpent  rearing  its  head  and  darting  its 
forked  tongue  with  a  dreadful  hiss  of  fascination.  ^*  He  held 
hirn  by  his  gUttering  eye."  Every  ein  has  a  glittering  eye 
fixed  upon  the  soul. 

Hatred  is,  in  some  respects,  a  stronger  bond  than  £riend* 
ship.  What  we  hate  and  dread  we  remember  with  a  dread- 
ful energy,  and  so  long  as  the  hatred  and  dread  exist,  the 
object  of  it  cannot  be  forgotten.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  even  ti>  a  guilty  soul  nothing  will  bo  more  dreadful^  more 
hateful,  thaa  the  realities  of  past  sins* 

The  state  of  a  man's  system  in  health  may  not  attract  hiB 
notice*  It  seems  the  very  plenitude  of  healtli  to  be  in  such 
enjoyment  of  it,  that  no  particular  sensations  excite  notice. 
But  let  there  be  a  festering  wound  in  any  organ  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  shall  excite  more  notice  than  the. healthful  etat^ 
of  the  whol(3  systeoi  besides.  If  there  conld  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  coal  of  living  fire  wound  up  as  a  ganglion  in  a  man 'at 
nervous  system,  it  would  comijcl  and  concentrate  all  his  at* 
tention.  But  every  sin,  unforgiven,  is  such  a  ooal  of  fire. 
The  secretions  of  evil,  of  guilt,  in  our  experienca,  are  seor^ 
tions  of  irritating,  paiuful  action,  secretions  of  remorse,  cam* 
palling  the  remembranoe.    The  more  painful  they  are,  th^ 
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more  we  would  forget  ihem ;  but  of  course  tiie  more  we  ^ould 
forget  them,  the  more  certainly  we  remember  them. 

We  can  quicken  memory,  but  we  cannot  dispossess  it  of 
any  of  its  stores,  we  cannot  make  ourselves  forget.  The  very 
attempt  at  forgetfulness  does  but  startle  the  memory.  There  is 
much  meamng  in  that  common  phrase  o{ jogging  t^e  memc^ry . 
If  a  guilty  person  could  unconsciously,  indifferently,  look 
away  from  his  sins,  and  let  his  memory  alone,  quiet,  still, 
busying  himself  witii  otiier  things,  he  might  possibly  forget, 
and  keep  forgetting.  But  the  effort  to  forget  does  but /og* 
the  memory;  so  does  the  dread  of  remembering.  Every 
thrust,  ma,de  by  the  soul  against  the  hated  image,  inspires  it 
with  life  ;  every  effort  to  yripe,  out  die  record,  or  to  veil  the 
glittering  hieroglyphic,  makes  it  bum  up  and  glare  out.  It 
is  like  attempting  to  extinguish  a  fire  by  turning  oil  upon  it ; 
or  to  ward  off  the  lightning  by  flashing  the  sword  of  steel 
against  it.  There)  is  no  security  against  a  guilty  memory,^ 
but  deliverance  from  sin  ;  none>  but  when  Q-od  says,  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven  thee,  and  I  will  remember  tiiem  no  more. 

The  involuntariness  of  memory  i&  the  security  for  its  . 
full  and  impartial  action  at  the  judgment.  The  involun- 
tariness of  memory  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  law  of 
association.  By  this  law  of  our  being,  one  thing,  by  hay- 
ing been  connected  with  another,  suggests  cmd  recallsit. 
In  this  way  all  events  and  all  tbK)ughts  miay  be  90  linked 
together  that  if  one  be  preserved  the  whole  are  inevitably 
in  existence.  Now  there  being  a  conneotion  between  every 
thought  and  thing  u\  Grod's  universe,  and  some  other  tiiought 
or  thing,  aind  between  every  experience  in  our  nature  and 
some  other  experience,  it  is  impossible;  under  this  law,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  lights  impossiblcithat  anything  what- 
ever e^ouki  be  lost.  .So,  while  in  one  sense  our  memory,  with 
all  its  stores,  is* ours  eternally,  in  another  sense  it  is  not  omrs. 
It  is  not  ours  at  will,  to  say  what  we  will  remember  and  what 
we  will  not.  AVe  cannot  banish^  at  will,  unpleasant  and  an- 
noying recollections.  A  thousand  things  may  bring  them  up. 
And  above  all,*  this  is  the  case  vnth  our  sins.  A  man  may 
wish  he  could  forget.  He  may  foe  willing  to  give  his  whole 
fortune,  his  present  enjoyment,  the  whole  universe^  if  he  had 
it,  could  he  but  forget.  But  no !  -the  spnng  is  touched,  the 
key-note  is  sounded,  and  the  whole  scene  rushes  on  his  soul. 
Unexpectedly,  perhaps  even  amidst  his  revelry,  the  guilty 
person  hears,  as  it  were,  the  bell  toll,  and  then  the  sheeted 
ghosts  of  buried  and  forgotten  crimes  come  trooping  around 
him.  It  is  as  if  a  church-yard  had  discharged  all  its  past 
generations  into  noon-day.     He  sees  a  hand  you  cannot  see ; 
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he  hears  a  voice  you  oannot  hear  !  Sometimes  it  is  a  bloody, 
hand  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  voice  that  calls  up  all  the  energy  of 
remorse  within  him,  sets  open  the  duDgeons  of  his  soul,  and 
the  pale,  haggard  forms  of  crime  and  despair,  Cain-like,  come 

hurrying  oat  of  them. 

But  it  does  not  need  a  bloody  hand  ;  it  does  not  require  the 
buried  voice  of  murder,  thus  to  disturb  the  sinful  mind,  thug 
to  rouse  up  and  harrow  the  consoience.  Any  sin  may  do  this ; 
any  fraud,  onrepented  of,  that  the  man  wishes  to  forget, 
any  guilty  indulgence,  any  sin  against  his  fellow-rnan,  any 
sin  against  his  God  ;  and  although  under  the  conscious-, 
ness  of  guilt,  he  might  wish  to  plunge  into  darkness,  to 
drink  the  whole  oblivious  Lethe,  to  hide,  even  though  it 
were  in  the  bottomless  pit,  in  forget  fulness,  happy  fort^et- 
fulness,  he  cannot  do  it.  He  lives  it  alt  over  again,  and  every 
effort  to  fly  from  it  and  forgtit  it  makes  him  remember  it  the 
more. 

Spmeilmi?.'*  the  univcr.^id  air 
•  Sepnie  lit  vviUi  ghasily  liime ; 

Ten  thousHndt  tliouBand,  dreftdfiit  E*yes 
Are  looking  c!i>5vn  in  blnm^.  *  '^ 

Terrors  are  upon  him,  and  the  darknes.s  hid  in  liis  aeerct 
places*  A  fire  not  blown,  needing  no  fuel,  nor  breath  of  the 
avenger,  shall  consume  him.  His  own  iniquities  shall  tako 
the  wicked  himself.  The  heavens  shall  reveal  his  iniquity, 
and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.  He  fleeth  from 
the  iron  weapon,  but  the  bow  of  st^ol  shall  strike  him 
through* 

Now  if  this  experience  be  carried  into  eternity,  and  there 
memory  and  the  sinful  man's  conscience  play  the  tyrant  over 
his  soul,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  universe  but 
would  bo  a  hell.  This  present  life  might  seem  a  small  circle 
to  be  going  over  and  over  again  through  eternity ;  and  yet, 
for  aught  we  see,  this  must  be,  in  part,  the  sinful  man's  occu- 
pation. With  the  law  of  association  as  his  guide,  with 
memory  as  his  master,  and  oon^iencc  with  her  whip  of 
eoorpiouB  running  at  his  side,  so  must  he  sweep  on,  in  the  in? 
volutions  of  remorse,  forever  and  ever  I 

Is  there,  then,  a  conceivable  point  in  the  universe  where  a 
man  can  get  beyond  the  reach  of  this  law  ?  Why  I  if  we  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of 
space,  and  into  the  depths  ^of  hell  and  chaos,  with  every 
moment  and  interval  of  our  progress,  this  law  of  association, 
as  absolute  as  our  own  existence,  goes  with  us.  There  is 
nothing  isolated  and  alone.  Let  Tirao,  Space,  all  the  abstrac* 
tions  our  nature  has  the  power  to  conceive  of,  surround  us, 
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as  the  deep  blue  of  heaven  sarrounds  ike  most  distant  star  ; 
we  are  not  alone,  not  anassociated  with  other  beings  and 
things  in  creation.  The  time  and  spaoe  between  as  and  all 
fixings  else,  are  bat  steps  enlarging  our  existenoe— links  of 
coimection,  longer  or  shorter ,v  through  which  the  universe 
comes  to  us,  and  we  visit  the  universe.  Even  if  there  could 
be  a  total  gulf  and  disconnection  between  us  and  everything 
else  of  being  and  of  form,  still,  the  omnipresence  of  God  the 
Creator  would  bind  the  created  universe  in  one  vast  harmony 
and  ^imultaneousness  of  relation.  I  cannot  be  apart  from 
God,  and,  in  God,  I  am  apart  from  nothing  that  he  has  made. 
If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there.  If  I  make  my 
bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there.  The  'wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  depths  of  the  sea,  the.  darkness  of  midnight,  can 
neither  convey  nor  hide  me  from  thy  presence,  nor  withdraw 
me  from  the  relation  of  intelligent  responsibility,  in  Which, 
as  thy  creature,  I  stand  connected  with  thy  creation ! 

The  minuteness  of  this  connection,  as  revealed  by  the 
demonstrations  of  philosophy,  is  so  fearful  and  wonderful  as 
to  be  startling,  for  it  shows  a  far-spreading,  complicated,  in- 
terminable succession  of  effects,  both  in  the  physical  and 
mqral  constitution  of  the  world ;  making  everything  and  all 
things  perpetually  operative,  as  both  effects  and  causes,  to  the 
end'  of  time  and  thi'ough  immeasurable  spaoe,  and  for  an^t 
we  can  tell,  through  eternity.  No  one  element  put  into  this 
complicated  system  can  be  taken  out,  or  kept  from  operating. 
Even  as  a  -stone  dropped  into  the  ocean  create^  an  agitation 
that  is  propagated  and  makes  its  way,  in  spite  of  the  seeming 
incredibility  of  the  thing,  through  the  ndultitadinous  heavings 
and  warrings  of  the  tempestuous  abyss,  to  its  Uttermost  lim-* 
its,  so  ike  movements  of  our  moral  being  stand  related,  or 
rather  live  and  act  related,  foreverand  illimitably  in  the  moral 
universe.  In  the  nature  of  things,  moral  influences  must*  be 
indestructible  and  eternal..  The  good  b  eternal,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  God  alone  can  by  his  gr^ce  prevent  the 
e^l  from  being  eternal  also.  To  live  and  act  in  such  a  uni* 
verse  is,  in  this  view,  such  a  thing,  that  a  man  had  better 
never  have  been  born,  than  live  and  act  in  carelessness  of  his 
responsibilities.  The  whole  universe  is  as  a  wondroUs  living 
organ,  the  keys  of  which  are  brought  to  every  man's  hand, 
and  he  touches  them.  He  plays  4ipon  them,  according  to  his 
own  character ;  and  though  he  hears  not  now  the  reverberat- 
ing thunder  of  the  tones  he  so  carelessly  flings  into  exist- 
ence, he  must  hear  it,  all  along  the  path  of  his  endless  being, 
either  in  holy,  happy  harmonies,  or  in  conflicting,  crashing, 
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revengeful  peals  of  discord,  that  bring  back  upon  him  nothing 
but  the  shame  and  misery  of  his  own  guilty  nature. 

Philosophers  have  traced  the  nature  and  operation  of  this 
law  of  association,  as  an  investigation  of  the  deepest  intellec- 
tual interest,  but  seldom  in  the  pursuit  of  its ,  great  eternal 
consequences,  as  to  our  moral  being.  This  law  of  association 
is  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  habits,  or  rather,  it  is  busy  iji 
the  formation  of  then!.  The  principle  itself  is  the  simplest 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  I9.W  .is  an  inevitable  induction  from 
countless  observances  and  experiences  of  the  fact,  that  a  per- 
son, a  thing,  or  idea,'  once  seeU  in  connection  with  another, 
^becomes  associated  with  it  in  the  mind,  so  that,  if  one  be  pre- 
sented or  recalled,  the  other  is  alsoi  The  bare, circumstance 
of  being  seen  together  may  create  such  a  lasting  and  inevita- 
ble association ;  but  if  there  be  also. an  intrinsip  relationship, 
the  mind  is  fixed  upon  that,  and  that  holds  the  two  together, 
in  such  wise,  that  the  one  can  never  come  up  without  the 
other. 

If  two  persons,  or  things,  or.  ideas,  ar^  seen  but  once  in 
proximity  or  relation,  tlie  association  may  be  weak ;  one  may 
not  now  necessarily  suggest,  the  other.  But  if  seen  often,  the 
association  becorpes  so  strong^  as  to  be'  inevitable  and  irre- 
,  sistible.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  a  notorious  drunkard,  every  tiijie 
you  see  that  man,  you  will  think  of  his  habit  of-dnmkenne§s ; 
or  if  a  ipan  be  a  profane  swefirer,  every,  time  you  see  th£\t 
man^  or  ever  hear  of  hina,  you  will  think  of  his  habit  of  pro- 
fane swearing.  .The  thou^t  df  a  man  conspicuous  in  a  page 
of  history  wjnch  is  well  known,  brings  up  the  details  of  that 
history. '  What  person  ever  thinks  of  William  Tell,  without 
seeing  the  child,  the.  arrowy  and^the  apple?  If  fliere  be  an 
alarni-bell,  which  we.  are  accustomea  to  hear  rung  'only  on 
^occasions  of  d^angpr,  the  sound  of  the  bell  will  always  suggest 
the  image^  of ,  the  danger  ;  so,  the  moment  we  hear  the  fire- 
bejlj  the  mind  inevitably  pictures  the  evil,  of  which  it  is  the 
warning.  In  the  country,  when  the  bell  tplls  slowjy  and  at 
measured  intervals,  you  instantly  think  of  death*  and  a  fune- 
ral. \0n  the  other  hand,  the  noise  of  sjeigh-bells  brings  to  the 
mind  all  ideas  of  life  iand  activity  ;  a  bracing  atmospheres^  a 
fine  road  covered  wjtjb  ^how,  the  laughter  of  merry  parties, 
the  health  ^ind  activity  of  winter.  Again,  you  can  scaircely 
hear  the  sound  of  the  violin,  but  it  suggests  the  dance ;  of  the 
drum,  but  it  brings  before  you  all.  the  e?:citement  and  fury  of 
war.  A  case  of  surgical  instrujoaei^ts  tells  you  of  ghastly 
wounds.  The  smell  of  camphor  in  a  room  mak,es  you .  inquire 
if  any  one  be  ill ;  so  does  the  sight  of  a  physician  entering  the 
house.     Thea^e  aice  common  instances  of  the. oper&^tiou  of  the 
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law  of  asHooiation,  in  regard  to  things  seen  or  known  in  con* 
nection  or  relation. 

It  is  a  law,  which,  even  viewed  merely  in  an  external  oper- 
ation,' as  a  cord,  binding  our  knowledges  in  bundles,  may  be 
fcs  powerful  for*  evil,  as  for  good.  "We  may  lay  hold  upon  it 
for  the  accomplishment  of  aliappy  and  useful  training  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  or  an  education  in  all  folly  and  miser;^.  The 
law  of  association  is  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  our  preju- 
dices and  superstitions.  Childi€n,  whose  minds  are  filled 
with  nursery  tales  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  are  afraid  to  be  left 
alone  in  the  dark ;  darkness  has  becbme  associated  in  their 
mind  with  firightful  images.  Now  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
of  its  being  associated  with  nothing  but  images  of  security 
and  repose.  The  degree  of.aclitity  and  wideness  of  sweep  in 
tills  law,  in  different  minds,  iKlay  make  a  genius  out  of  one 
person,  a  dull  plodder  out  of  another.  It  has  much  to  do  with 
the  development  and  pnower  of  the  imagination.  The  might 
and  majesty  of  its  action,  atnidst  sublime  materials,  may  be 
seen  in  the  poetry  of  Milton,  whose  imagination  combined,  in 
such  intensity  and  comprehensiveness,  the  associative  and 
aggregative  facility.  '    '"  ■ 

The  constitution  of  the  mind  of  John  Foster  wjis  remarka- 
ble in  this  respect.  Hb  associations  were  intensely  vivid,  so 
that  ^ords  affe<5ted  him  with  all  the  power  of  realities.  In 
one  of  his  Essays  he  speaks  of  let  young  person,  .(and  he  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  himself,  at  a  period  when  he  was  enchant- 
ed with  the  fetories  of  -Grregory  Lopez  and  other  recluses,) 
with  whom  at  any  time  jthe  word  hermit  was  enough  to 
transport  him,  like  the  witeh's  broom-stick,  to  the  solitary 
hut,  surrpnndbd  by  shady^  solemn  groves,  ibossy  rocks,  otys-, 
tal  streams,  and  gardens  of  radishes.  The  wotds  woods  and 
forests  are  said  to  have  produced  in  his  mind  the  most  power- 
ful emotion.  In  otie  of  his  letters  he  says,  "  I  have  just  been 
admiring  the 'marvelous  construction  of  the  mind,  in  the  cir- 
etimstancre  of  its  enablitig  me,  as  I  sit  by  my  candle  here,  in 
a  chamber  at  (ihichester,  to  view  almost  a»  distinctly  as  if 
before  mj  eyes,  your  house,  th'e  barn^  the  adjacent  fields, 
Neighboring  housed,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects.  I  can 
go  through  e^ch  part  of  the  house,  and  see  the  exact  form  of 
tiie  looms,  tables,  maps,  cakes  of  bread,  and  so  on,  down  to 
my  mother's  tbiraible.  Yet  I  still  find  myself  almost  three 
hundred  miles  oSfT.  At  present  I  take  no  notice  of  the  things 
now  about  me ;  but  perhaps  at  some,  fixture  time,  at  a  still 
greater  distance,  I  may  thus  review  in  imagination  the  room 
n  which  I  now  write,  and  the  objects  it  Qoh  tains;  and  I  find 
that  fe%o  places  v>here  I  have  continued  some  time  can  be  thus 
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recollected  without  some  degree  of  regret ;  particularly  the 

regret  that  I  did  not  obtain  and  accomplhh  ail  the  good  that 
wuspombte  at  that  place j  and  that  time.  Will  it  be  so^  when 
hereafter  I  recollect  thi^  iime,  and  this  place ?^^ 

This  is  exceedingly  striking^  and  we  are  hero  brought  from 
mere  externa!  things,  whether  of  knowledge  or  imagination, 
to  inward  experiences,  the  voioe  of  coniscieuce,  the  goings  on 
of  our  inward  and  permanent  being.  Here  it  ia,  and  in  the 
circle  of  the  sweep  of  oonneotion  between  the  moral  reaponsi- 
bilities  of  that  permanent  being  and  the  world  around  us, 
that  the  law  of  association  acts  for  eternity  ;  and  if  it  be  true, 
.  as  Wordsworth  declares,  that  the  faculty  of  imagination  was 
given  us  to  incite  and  support  the  eternal  part  of  our  being, 
equally  true  it  is  that  the  asseeiativo  law  and  faculty  bears 
reference  to  the  same.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  realities  of  eternity j  and  to  the  materials  which 
we  Qur!5elves  have  gone  on  voluntarily  providing  for  etemitj'j 
that  it  [Kjssesses  such  indestructible  and  unlimited  do  minion  J 
Without  this  law,  the  memory  would  be  a  thing  of  chance,  a 
perfect  chaos.  By  this  law,  all  things  are  connected,  so  con- 
nected, that,  begin  at  whatever  part  ef  the  chain  you  may, 
be  sure  of  whatever  link  yon  please,  all  the  rest  will  follow, 
or  may  be  regained.  There  can  be  nothing  lost,  nothing 
forgotten. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  instances  of  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  association  in  quickening  thie  memory,  and  even 
recalling  to  life  and  vigor  the  apparently  dying  mind,  has  te* 
cently  come  to  our  notice.  It  is  too  remarkable  to  be  neglect* 
ed.  A  lady  of  advanced  ago  had  so  oompletcly  lost  all  inteU 
leciual  life  and  eousciousness  as  not  to  know  her  own  cliildrcn 
or  nearest  relatives^  nor  could  anything  produce  a  gleam  of 
recollection  or  intelligence.  They  would  often  endeavor  to 
recall  some  individual  to  her  attention,  whose  name  she  might 
recognize,  but  in  vain.  At  length  it  happened  that  they 
mentioned  the  name  of  Dr,  Strong,  the  early  pastor  and  friend 
of  this  lady,  and  a  man  of  some  marked  peculiarities*  Among 
other  things  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  using  the  phrase,  / 
had  well  nigh  saidy  in  expressing  any  emphatic  or  important 
affirmation.  In  his  sermons,  instead  of  saying  to.  the  sinner, 
If  you  die  in  your  sins  you  w^ill  assuredly  be  lost,  he  would 
be  overtaken  by  his  accustomed  phrase,  and  would  put  the 
threatening  in  a  form  almost  ludicrous,  I  had  well  nigh  said, 
you  will  be  lost*  The  peculiarity  was  a  marked,  known,  dis- 
tinctive characteristic.  One  day  the  name  of  this  clergyman 
was  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the  lady,  and  her  son  said 
to  her.  Mother,  you  know  Dr,  Strong,  certainly  you  must  re- 
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member  him  ?  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  answered, 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  combined  remembrance  and  humor,  I 
had  well  nigh  saidj  I  do.  In  this  case,  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  association  in  the  mind  was  like  the  play  of  A  current 
of  electricity  or  galvanism  in  the  nervous  system.  It  was  a 
singularly  interesting  phenomenon. 

But  this  law,  is  not  that  of  mere  donnection,  by  evident  and 
known  links  or  circtimstahces  ;  it  is  also  that  of  suggestion. 
One  idea,  or  train  of  ideas,  that  may.  have  been  introduced  by 
direct  connection  with  some  present  person  or  thing,  shall 
suggest  to  the  mind  another,  by  mere  resemblance  or  con- 
trast^  or  by  an  abrupt  transition,  of  which,  at  the  time,  we 
can  give  no  account. '  The  causes  by  which  the  law  of  asso- 
ciation is  thus  rendered  active  and  powerful  are  multitudi- 
nous almost  beyond  computation.  And  they  respect  almost 
equally  the  power  and  activity  of  memory,  and  the  processes 
of  present  thought.  If  I  see  a  face  resembling  that  of  a  dear 
absent  or  departed  relative,  or  frieiid,  I  say,  it  reminds  md  of 
that  beloved  individual ;  it  mdy  also  suggesf  to  me  a  thou- 
sand busy  thoughts  in  the  present  or  for  the  future.  If  I 
hear  a  striking  incidetit,  or  events  or  train  of  thought  related, 
I  say  it  reminds  mb  of  my  own  experience  in  a'similar  case, 
at  a  time*  long  past,  and  perhaps  almost  ■  forgotten ;  it  may 
also  suggest  to  me  present  trains  of  thought,  questions,  con- 
clusions, <5ourses  of  action ;  it  may  possibly  make*  my  mind 
as  active. in  ihe  present  and  future  as  in  the  padt.  The  tenor 
of  this?  language,  reminds,  is  striking  and  expressive.  It  re- 
minds me  of,  that  is,  reijiovktes  my  mind,  or  as  it  were  creates 
it  anew  in  regard  to  tiia:t  past  possession,  making  that  past 
reality  again  presctat,  as  mine.  Suggestion  also,  as  derived 
frain  the  Latin,  sub,  and  gero,  t6  bring  in,  uiulemeatb,  un- 
derhand, as  it  were,  i&  also  expressive ;  meaning  the  secret 
notification  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  thinfgs,  either  past  or 
present,  belonging  to  the  subject,  or  relatechwith  it. 

Now  the  occasions  on  which  this  suggestive  power  is  exer- 
cised are  as  multipUed  as  the  experiences  of  our  being.  The 
various  innumerable  and  interminable  relations  between  ex- 
terna^ things,  cause  and  effect,  resemblance  and  contrast, 
nearness  of  tim«  and  place,  position^  preceding  or  sticceeding, 
high  or  low,  first  or  last,  order  ^r  disorder  ;  and  in  mcval  and 
intellecljual  processes  and  experiences,  the  same  and  other  re- 
lations, infltienoed  and  varied  by  everything  that  f5an  have 
power  in  building  up  our  being)  in  developing  our  character  ; 
as  the  home  and  discipline  of  childhood,  the  instructions  and 
examples  of  the  family  circle,  the  tenor  of  our  pursuits  and 
studiesT,  the  books  read,  the  kind  of  minds  oonyei^  with,  the 
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habits  of  sentiment,  opinion,  feeling,  action,  formed  and  in-' 
dulge^  y  all  these  are  ocoasions  and  influences,  on  and  under 
which  the  law  of  association  works.  Hence  the  great  dif- 
ference in  individuals  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  this  law. 
Nothing  more  distinguishes  minds  of  a  different  order,  than 
the  differing  wideness  and  yastness  of  the  sweep  of  their  as- 
sociations. While  some  minds  9eize  only  upon  the  unimport- 
ant, the  common,  the  trivial^'  t)ie  superficial,  others  fasten  at 
ohce  upon  the  grand,  th^  solemn,  the  all-encompassing,  -  the 
eternal.  Hence  the  value,  of- a  suggestive  writer,  and  the 
w;onderful  difference,  in  this  reispect,  bettween  books  thdt 
merely  rock  or  lull  the  mind  as  in  a  cradle,  and  that  inalre  it 
active.'  One  writer  is  eminentlj^  suggestive,  because  in  hkn 
the  relations  of  things  stand  out,  or  it  is  evident  from  his 
style  and  manner  that  he  .sees  them,  and  is  excited  by  them, 
and  this  makes  us  look  earnestly  in  the  same  direction. 
Another  suggests  nothing  at  all,  but  confines  us  to  the  bare 
common-places  he  is  uttering,  a^d  uttering  in  such  a  way, 
that  we  feel  that  he  himself  seei^  nothing  more^  and  therefore 
we  ourselves  look  for  nothing  more.  So  powerful  is. this  .prin- 
ciple of  being  excited,  and  made  curious  and  active  by  what  ex- 
cites another,  that  if  a  man,  no  matter  who  he  be,  will  stop  in 
a  crowded  street,  and  look  steadfastly  up  to  a  particular  point  in 
the  sky,  without  saying  a  word,  he  shall  harve,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the.  street  filled  up  with  a  mul,titude^,  gazing  earnest* 
ly  at  ^at  same  point.  This  principle  is. of  vast  importance 
in  respect  to  oilr  gazings  into  t)ie  future  world.  If  we  see  a 
mind  intensely  absorbed  with  eternal  realities,  wrestling  with 
them,  powerfully  exerpisedby  them,  gating  upon  them  with 
a  piercing,  solemn  earnestness^  we  cannot  help  being  afTected 
in  the  same  way.  And  thus,  if  all  Chtistians  would  be  tlmni- 
selves  solemnly  occupied  with  the  things  of.  God,  we  had  al- 
most said,  if  they  would  merely  stand  still  in  the  world,  und 
earnestly  ga^e  at  them,  the  world  would  be  affected  likewise. 
And  thus  the  wider  the  sphere  of  association  in  which  a  man's 
excited  visi.on  sweeps  the  horizon  of  his  being,  the  more 
power  he  shall  have  over  other  minds,  to  put  them  in  a  pos- 
ture of  th§  like  solemnity,  , 

A  man'^  habits  of  association  depend  greatly  upon  his 
habits  of  passion,  upon  the  tjiings  that  mainly  interest  him. 
And  he  may  govern  his  associations  by  the  government  of  \i\s 
passions,  and  by  a  voluntary  .attention  to  things  that  are  •  of 
an  elevated  and  real  importance.  A  man  interested  in  re- 
ligious things,  or  wjio  will  give  himself  resolutely  'and  pray- 
erfially  to  their  censideratioh,  shall  at  length  have  th^m.  spon- 
taneously presenting  themselves  to  his  mind ;    he  jshall  be 
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possessed  by  them ;  he  may,  by  Q-od's  grace,  wear  the  chan- 
nel of  religious  feeUng  so  deep  in  his  soul,  that  -every  rill  of 
thought  and  interest  shall  pour  into  it,  bearing  his.  soul  tri- 
umphantly on  toiieaven.  A  man's  waking  interest3  get  such 
hold  upon  his  being,  that  they  characterize  his  dreams.  What 
he  loves  and  pursues  by  day,  pursues  him  by  night,  and 
shows  him  that  he  is  establishing  in  his  own  being,  either  for 
evil  or  good,  a  supreme  illimitable  despotism.  The  dreams  of 
prayerful  men  a»e  often  prayer.  And  Grod  himself,  according 
to  his  own  Word,  visits  tiie  soul  in  dreams. 

Indeed,  a  man's  sleeping  thoi^ghts  are  so  well  known  to  b^ 
under  th^  power  of  his  daily  trains  of  association  and  of  passion, 
that  men  whose  souls  are  burdened  with  crime  have'  feared 
to  be  in  Ihe  same  room  with  another  in  the  hours  of  slumber. 
By  day,  although  the  Ihoughts  of  evil^  the  reproaches  of  con- 
science, may  be  rankling  in  the  breast,,  a  man  can  conceal 
them  ;  but  by  night  they  often  come  spontaneously  to  the 
lips,  revealing  secrets.  There  have  been  instances  of  fearful 
crimes  .discovered .  in  this  way.  The  tremendous  scene  ii^ 
Macbeth  is  no  mere  fiction.  True  it  is  that  guilt  gives  slee|!^ 
a  tongue  : 

Infected  minds    ■ 
To  their  deaf  pillows  wiirdiscbarge  their  secrets. 

The  part  which  this  law  of  association,  therefore,  is  to  play 
in  men's  V  future  judgment,  and  in  the  determination  of  tiieir 
state  for  eternity,  is  evident.  Without  it,  except  by  an  ex- 
ternal manifestation  of  things,  as  in  a  book,  there  could  be 
no  judgment,  and  but  a  weak  self-condemnation.  If,  for  el- 
ample,  when  a  man  sees  a  felloW^being  with  whom,  in  time 
past,  he  has  had*' transactions,  the  sight  of  that  person  did  not 
recall  those  transactions^  if  ^ach  particular  were  a  thing  to' be 
remembered  by  itself,  and  had  no  associating  links  of  thought  ^ 
and  feeling,  no  power  of  relation  to  bring  up  olher  thiligs,  a 
man  might  meet  a-  person  whom  he  has  greatly  injured,  an4 
yet  not  meei  again  the  metaory  of  that  injury,  A  man  might 
meet  another,  iigainst  whom  he  has  borne  ftilse  witness,  so  as 
to  fill  the  slandered  man's  life  with  misfortune  and  misery, 
and  y^t  might  feel  little  or  no  compunction  at  Ihe  meeting, 
because  of  3ie  want  of  this  law  of  association,  whereby  things 
that  have  been  together,  or  related  together,  suggest  each 
other.  AcQprdingly,  because  of  ihe  weakness  of  this  law  of 
association  in  some  persons,  there  is  a  great  defeot  in  memory ; 
Jand  of  course  the  vividness  of  one*s  recollections  must  be 
greatly  dependetit  on  the  energy  and  power  With  which  this 
law  acts.  A.  man's  compunction  or  reihorse  for  sin  will 
depend  gteatly  on^  his  retnembranoe  of  the  cirottmstanoes  and 
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feelings  witli  which  the  sin  was  oommittad.  And  if  by  any 
means  it  could  be  po^isible  to  evade  this  law  of  associationj  if 
you  could  break  up  the  inevitable  chain  that  connects  every  part 
of  a  man^s  being  with  all  his  feelings  and  memories,  and  with 
him  every  creature  and  thing  he  has  ever  had  to  do  with,  if 
you  could  loosen  some  linkj  and  part  the  series,  then  a  man^s 
condemnation  and  misery  on  account  of  sin  might  be  not  so 
inevitable  J  that  is,  hi&.self*oondemnatiou,  and  his  misery  from 
compunction  and  remorse.  So  much  of  the  essence  of  this 
article  of  remorse  depends  on  the  remembrance  of  things  in 
their  order  and  connect  ion  j  on  the  remembrance  of  associated 
feeling?,  on  the  remembrance  of  little  circumstances  that 
surrounded  any  act,  and  made  up  what  might  be  called  the 
scenery  of  it,  that  if  a  man  could  succeed  in  getting  ritl  of 
these,  if  he  could  break  the  links  of  association,  if  be  were 
not  bound  inevitably  and  forever  to  them^or  if  he  could  make 
a  chaos  or  cpnfusion  out  of  them,  he  would  be  comparatively 
secure* 

But  there  is  no  possibility  of  this.  In  being  judged,  a  man 
is  to  be  thrown  back,  not  on  the  bare  recollection  of  his  sins, 
but  on  all  the  circumstanoes  And  feelings  in  and  with  which 
they  were  committed.  Not  merely  the  sin  will  be  remem- 
bered, but  all  the  the  a  reproaches  of  oonsciencej  all  the  light 
under  \trhich  it  was  committed,  all  the  self-doc  option  exercised 
will  be  made  plain,  all  the  aggravations  of  the  sin  will  come 
to  view,  and  all  the  dreadful  feelings  that  followed  it  will  be 
renewed  and  deepened.  Every  sin  of  injury  against  others, 
against  the  feelings  of  others,  against  the  interests  of  others 
in  any  way,  will  be  connected  with  all  the  materials  of  com- 
punction and  remorse  that  preceded,  accompanied,  or  grew 
out  of  it.  And  sometimes  little  circumstances,  or  what 
seemed  tittle  at  the  time,  shall  have  extraordinary  power,  be 
invested  with  a  world  of  feeling  and  of  meaning.  A  single 
look,  a  single  word,  a  circumstance  that  passed  like  a  flasli 
of  lightning,  shall  have  meaning  and  feeling  enough  connected 
with  it  to  be  dwelt  upon  forever  and  ever.  We  might  con. 
sider  this  in  the  case  of  the  murderer ;  a  dying  wordj  a  dying 
look  of  his  victim,  shall  have  more  horror  to  hini  in  the  recoK 
lection,  tlian  the  bare  remembrance  of  his  crime  could  ever 
have.  And  there  may  be  eases,  in  which  the  exercise  of  a 
cruel,  severe,  or  hard-hearted  disposition,  the  turning  away 
from  the  cry  of  a  fellow-being  in  distress,  the  infliction  of  a 
pang  on  tJie  feelings  by  a  cruel  or  contemptuous  word,  shall 
be  followed  by  the  face  of  the  man  so  grieved,  by  the  jiictarc 
of  the  wounded  spirit  with  the  arrow  festering  in  it,  in  the 
soul  of  the  sinnei,  to  dwell  there  forever.     For  it  must  be 
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that  every  injury  shall  have  a  time  for  its  revenge  ;  every 
violence  done  to  the  feelings,  or  the  welfare  of  others,  diali  be 
perfectly  remembered,  ancjl  in  this  very  way  memory  shall  have 
its  revenge.  So  that  a  dying  murdered  man,  if  he  wished  for 
eternal  vengeance  on  his  murderer,  wished  to  make  it  secure 
beyond  escape  and  forever,  and  had  the  command  over  the 
mind  of  the  assassin  to  write  there  whatever  he  pleased 
through  eternity,  need  only  say  that  one  word,  remember. 
And  every  poor,  oppressed  bondman,  and  every  individual 
helplessly  borne  down  by  a  man  greedy  of  gain,  and  every 
creature,  indeed,  tmjustiy  treated  in  any  way,  need  only  say, 
remember,  For  tiiis  kw  of  association  makes  such  remem- 
brance eternally  perfect:  And  this  law,  though  it  be  less 
active  and  apparently  less  perfect  now  in  some  persons  than 
in  others,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  deficient,  yet  is  perfect 
and  universal  in  the  very  structure  of  our  being  ;  and  when 
the  peculiar  causes  that  how  hinder  its  perfect  operation  in 
some  minds  shall  be  removed.  Will  bring  everything  together. 
We  often  look  with  surprise  in  this  world  at  some  men's 
carelessness  in  regard  to  sin,  at  the  hardness  of  their  con* 
science,  at  the  utter  absence  of  conviction.  It  is  principal- 
ly  because  this  law  of  association  is  not  now  in  active  oper- 
ation in  regard  to  the  past.  And  hence  r  a  man  sometimes 
thinks  he  has  Escaped  from  his  piast  sins,  or  that  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  if  it  comes,  will  not  be  so  severe '  and  ter- 
rible, the  consciousness  of  them  not  so  fresh,  so  lively,  so  power- 
ful. But  it  will.  And,  moreover,  there  are  things  ori  which, 
at  the  time,  he  dwelt  but  for  a  moment,  flashes  o^  thought 
and  feeling,  gone  as  soon  as  experienced,  and  movements  of  the 
soul  covered  and  put  out  of  view  by  other  successive  move- 
ments, on  which  he  is  to  dwell,  and  which  he  is  to  experience 
again,  at  leisure.  Plashes  of  thought,  feeling,  judgment,  that 
passed  at  the  time  like  lightning,  although  with  a  voice  as  of 
God's  thunder  ;  he  is  to  see  them  again  and  deliberately  ;  he 
is  to  hear  the  peal  again,  and  dwell  upon  it ;  he  is  to  listen 
to.  the  voice  of  con3cience  again,  and  dwell  upon  it.  And  he 
is  to  do  this  with  larger  associations  still,  a  mor6  comprehen- 
sive bircle  of  associated  considerations,  than  he  then  deenied 
himself  encompassed  by.  His  connecJtions  With  the  universe, 
his  place  under  G-od's  goverhment,  his  attitude  in  regard  to 
God's  law,  his  place  under  the  atonement,  his  relation  to 
Jesus  Christ,  all  his  relations  as  a  spiritual  being  aire  to  be 
dwelt.  up6n.  How  the  law  of  God,  and  the  character  of  God, 
and  the  weight  of  hie  own  infinite  obligations  to- God  were 
connected  with  his-  own  sins,  with  every  one  of  them,  he  did 
not  care  to  consider,  when  he  comnlitted  them.    What  light 
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they  ihre^  Upon  them,  how  mnoh  more  a^ra^ated  they 
made  them  tlian  they  were  when  cf>iisidt.red  merely  with  ref- 
erence to  eociely  or  ta  one's  self,  he  had  not  time,  in  the 
whirl  of  sin  J  to  think  of.  Whet  they  were  in  the  light  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  in  reference  to  the  Huffering  of  Christ,  in  ref^: 
erenoe  to  the  scheme  of  redemption,  their  assooiations  with 
this  scheme,  and  the  condemnation  they  draw  forLiver  from  it/ 
be  had  neither  time  nor  ineli nation  to  examine.  He  wonM  not 
have  Imd  inclination,  if  he  had  had  time  ;  anJ  thi^  was  a  part 
'  of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  association  j  from  which,  above 
all  else,  if  he  had  seen  itj  ho  woo  Id  have  desired  to  be  re- 
leased. But  he  wilt  have  plenty  of  time  for  its  cons?ide ration. 
And  the  law  of  association  in  his  mind  will  carry  him,  in  all 
these  directions  J  into  an  infinitude  of  conviction  and  re  more©- 
In  the  direction  toward  God,  ai?  well  as  toward  men,  towaid 
Christ  as  well  as  toward  God,  toward  the  law  and  the  gosfwl^ 
the  associated  relations,  consequences,  and  condemnation  of 
his  sins  will  be  boundless  and  ctcrnaL  This  is  the  structure 
of  our  being.  What  Mibjecti  exclaimed  Mr,  Burke^  on  one 
occasion,  does  not  branch  out  into  infinity  ?  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  moral  relation  of  our  being.  We  are  fear- 
fully and  wonder  hilly  made. 

How  single  circumstances  connect  worlds  of  dreadful  meanti 
ing,  we  sometimes  see  developed  iri  a  striking  manner.  And 
how  many  more  instances,  and  how  much  more  extraQrdinary 
and  powerful,  there  are  to  be  known  in  eternity,  we  cannot 
even  imagine*  We  temember  the  story  of  a  hardened 
wrecker  on  the  coast  of  England,  whose  son  went  from  him 
to  a  distant  co\intry,  and  was  gone  for  years.  Meantime  the 
hardened,  %vretehed  parents  pursued  their  career  of  crime, 
watchinfT  for  wrecks j  sometimes  causing  them  by  false  lightSj 
stripping  the  dead  bodies  cast  on  shore,  sometimes  killing 
th^ir  victims,  when  but  half  dead.  At  length  one  night,  after 
a  long  cessation  of  storms,  there  came  a  dreadful  gale,  and  in 
it  a  large  ship  was  cast  upon  the  yhore.  The  wrecker  has- 
tened to  his  worJc,  and  encountering  a  body  with  jewels  and 
riches  upon  it,  to  make  sure  of  his  prey,  he  stabbed  the  un- 
fortuate  victim,  and  then,  among  other  things,  drew  from  his 
finger  a  costly  jeweL  When,  after  his  midnight  work,  he  re- 
turned  home,  and  came  to  the  Ught  with  his  spoils,  on  show- 
ing the  ring  it  was  found  to  be  that  wluch  he  had  given  to  his 
own  son  on  his  departure,  and  that  son  was  the  captain  of 
the  wrecked  ship,  and  that  son  the  father  had  murdered  I  This 
was  retribution,  terrible  and  stern,  even  in  this  life.  And 
this  was  a  revelation  by  one  circumstance!  How  much  hung 
upon  that  rihg  I  ^  What  knowledge  of  crime  and  woe  wcsio 
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Qonneoted  with  it !  But  what  inimmerable  asisooialioiis  of 
this  kind  repiain  to  be  revealed !  What  irevealing  circum- 
fitanoea  will/come  up  in  eternity,  if  not  before,  full  of  just 
such  worlds  of  conviction  and  remorse  to  the  conscience ! 

A  man's  sins  in  this  world  are  often  like  old  forgotten, 
buried,  coins.  They  have  grown  rusty  and  illegible.  They 
are  laid  away  in  the  mind  like  the  lumber  in  the  shop  of  an 
antiquary.  But  thiey  all  haye  an  image  and  superscription. 
They  haye  dates  and  hieroglyphics,  full  of  meaning.  And 
there  is  a  process  by  which  they  inay  be  restored.  The  rust 
can  be  rubbed  from  t)ie  surface,  and  by  fire,  if  no  way  else, 
the  letter^  c^n  again  be  rei^d.  So  it  is  with  men's  forgotten 
sins*  They  are  to  haye  a  resurrection.  .  So^ne  of  them  shall 
rise  even  with  the.  body^  shall  pass  from  this  earthly  body 
into  that  spiritual  body,.  whicK  is  to  sp^g  from  it.  For  as 
the  body  that  is  Uid  in  the  grave  is  to  be  in  some  sense  the 
germ  of  that  body  which  is  to  be  raised,  so  the  character  of 
tiie  body  which  is  to  be  raised  shall  be  determined  by  the 
character  pf  the  body  which  is  interred:  He  that  soweth  to 
his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption.  Sin. is  the  seed,, 
sin  and  death  shall  be  the  harvest,  Neither  oa^  the  sins, 
which  are  not  written  in  a  man's  constitution,  be  forgotten^ 
any  more  than  thq|se  whic}i,  in  their  cohsequenpes  in  his  spirit- 
ual body,  are  to  rise  with  him  in  the  resurrection.  AU  shall 
come  tp  light.  The  image  and  8uper3oription  ^hall  be 
visible. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  mysterious  connection  between 
soul  and  body.  But  one  thing  .we  know,  th^t  the  habits  of 
the  soul  aot  upon  the  body,  and  the  habits  of  tKe  body  act 
^pon  the  soul.  A  worldly  man  thinks,  very  littl^'of  this;  a  man 
of  sin  and  pleasure  thinks  of  it  ^ery  little ;  and  yet  it  may  be  in 
this  Very  way  that  he  i&l  engraving  the  letters,  of  his  own 
future. judgment  on  his  own  being.  No  man  knows,  when 
in  a  course  of  sinfu^  or  sensual  indulgence,  no  young  man,  in 
a  career  of  sensual  passion,  no  middle-age4  man,  in  the  pur- 
suits of  ambition,  or  the  greedy  grasp  o^  gaiiiy  what-  lines  he 
is  tracing,  ks  with  the  pen  of  a  diamond,  or  burning  in,  as 
"with  a  pen  of  soUd  fire,  upon  his  spiritual  being,  hidden  per- 
haps now,  but  by  and  by  to  come  out,  and  to  be  read  through  - 
eternity.  It  is  said  that  the  wicked  shall  be  driven  away  in 
his  wick^ness.;  and  so  the  wicked  soul  may  be  launched 
into  eternity,  seared  and  scotched,  in ,  the  sight  of  all  the 
universe,  witii  th^  deep-burnt  engraving  of  his  own  sins,  so 
that  no  book  of  judgment  would  be  needed  to  read  them  out 
Of,  either  ^.  himself  or  to  angels.  ' 

Xhe  consideration  of,  this  law  of  our  nature  suggests  some 
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solemn  admomtionsj  not  only  with  reference  to  the  inevitable  • 
memory  and  production  of  all  our  past  experience  at  thfi 
judgement,  but  with  reference  to  the  character  we  are  fornv- 
ing  now.  What  are  our  habits  of  assoeiation  1  Do  they 
bind  us  to  God  and  salvation  ?  Are  we  linked  by  them  to 
the  cross  and  the  Saviour  ?  We  have  the  power  to  connect 
ourselves  everlastingly  with  the  elements  of  heaven  or  hell, 
A  man  may  surroond  his  soul  with  the  scenery  of  either 
world,  may  live  with  fiends  or  angels  beforehand.  With 
what  thoughts  does  he  keep  company '?  What  are  the  habitual 
trains  of  association  in  his  ideas  and  feelings'?  They  hind 
him  to  themselves,  whatever  be  their  nature,  every  day, 
monthj  year,  more  closely,  more  unalterably,  more  indissij- 
lubly.  If  they  are  evil,  and  they  are  evil,  if  God  be  exolnded 
from  them,  then  they  grow  stronger  and  stronger,  till  a  man  is 
taken  in  his  own  iniquityj  and  holden  with  the  cords  of  his 
sin.  And  at  length  it  were  as  easy  to  change  the  very  laws 
of  nature  as  to  change  the  current  of  association,  which  lia^s 
become  indissoluble  habit. 

Of  what  infinite  importance  is  it  that  the  train  of  a  man's 
habitual  associations  bo  elevated  and  holy  I  Let  him  remem- 
ber that  his  daily  habits  of  association  are  his  education  for 
eternity.  They  may  grow  up  and  steal  upon  him  as  imper- 
ceptibly in  progress  as  the  green  blade  steals  from  the  ground 
and  passes  into  the  ripe  full  corn  in  the  ear,  ready  for  the 
harvesting.  But  their  daily  tenor  h  developing  and  fixing 
his  character  for  eternity.  Therefore,  with  what  tender  care 
and  mercy  does  God  surround  us  ^yith  truths,  providences, 
and  influences,  to  win  us  to  himself,  to  gain  for  his  love  and 
grace  the  ruling  place  in  our  afl'eotions!  How  many  glorious 
objects  has  he  placed  before  us  in  his  own  fair  creation,  to 
connect  the  soul  with  God,  to  suggest  his  Divine  attributes, 
to  bring  ever  before  and  within  the  mind  the  image  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  Creator  of  so  much  glory  I  And  how  delight- 
ful that  habit  of  the  soul  which,  by  this  natural  power  of  as- 
sociation, allies  itself  in  holy  fellowship  with  faith,  in  behold- 
ing the  invisible  God,  and  as  it  were  experiencing  a  transla* 
tion  into  his  continual  presence,  by  the  medium  of  these 
visible  realities  !  When  we  go  forth  upon  a  starry  evening, 
and  lift  up  our  eyes  to  those  countless  bright  orbs  in  their 
solemn  silence  and  lustre,  what  a  source  of  refreshment  and 
spiritual  power  is  it  to  the  soulj  if  they  speak  tons  of  God,  if  they 
lift  our  thoughts  to  his  divine  abode !  Let  us,  then,  remember 
that  it  is  in  our  power  to  form  this  heavenly  association* 
There  is  nothing  in  God's  creation,  nothing  in  God's  provi- 
dential arrangcm0ntS|  which  may  not  prove  a  step  or  Unk  of 
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intercourse  with  God.  There  is  not  a  tree,  not  a  flower,  nor 
a  cloud,  nor  a  breath  t)f  wind,  nor  a  dawn,  nor  noon,  nor  sUn- 
set,  but  may  be  so  connected  with  Grod,  that  the  soul  by  the 
very  processes  of  nature,  us  well  as  the  mercies  t>f  providence 
and  grace^  shall  be  ever  reminded  of  him,  ever  present  with 
him.  The  man  who  comes  to  Grod  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
receives  upon  his  sdul  the  baptism  ,6f  a  Saviour's  love,  ^all 
thus  delight  in  G-od'i^.  presence  now,  and  be  educated  foiL  his 
immediate  presence  in  eternity. 

The  power  of  association  is  fearful  to  contemplate,  when, 
ittsStead  of  beiog^.thus  filled  with  GK)d,  instead  of  giving  to 
everything  l^e  power,  of  leading  the  soul  spontaneously  and 
joyfully  to  him,  it  is  simply  thorough  a  man's  hardened  and  im- 
penitent heart,  the  linking  together,  and  the  power  of  recall- 
ing^ innumerable  sins,  sins  positive  and  negaitive,  sins  of  the 
neglect  and  abuse  of  God's  boundless  mercies.  The  scenes  of 
such  mercies  will  be  places  of  dreadful  inikerest  to  revisit,  if, 
for  the  purposes  of  retrlbtition,  a  soul  is  ever  brought  back  to 
stand  in  judgment,  in  destiny,  where  it  stood  once  in  proba- 
tion. Ko.  local  associations,  it  has  been,  remarked,  are  so  im- 
pressive as  those  of  guilt.  There  is  a  common  consciousness 
of  this  among  mankind.  The  places  w!^ere  crimes  have  be6n 
committed  have  a  dread  power  9f  appeal  to  the  guilty  con- 
science. In  «ne  of  the  cities  in  Spain,  in  a  very  reniarkable 
case  of  murder,  we  knew  this  piinci[5le  to  be  appealed  to  with 
terrible  efiect.  The  murdered  man  was  struck  down  in  a 
dark  lane,  and  his  bleed  reYnailied  upon  the  walls.  In  the 
trial  of  the  murderer,  which  Wl^  place  with  awful  swiftness, 
he  was  carried  in  chains  along,  with  the  dead  body  to  every 
locality  of  the  soene  of.  crime,^aild  there,  t^e  corpse  was  set 
down,  and  the  mi^rd^eier  confronted  on  the  spot -with  solemn 
adjurations.  This  power*  of  local  association  is  manifested 
in  a«  thousand  ways ;  and  although  God's  WcHrd  says  of  th^ 
places  that  now  know  us  that  we  shall  know  them  no  more 
forever^  when  we  die,  inasmuch  as  we  quit  this  wbrld  as  rfur 
dwelling-place,  yet  we  may  see  itgain  and  know  the  many, 
many  places  of  our  sins ;  that  house,  l^t  field,  that  wood, 
that  stieet,<  that  room,  that  hall  of  revelry,  that  place  of  busi- 
ness; the  scenery,  in  fine,  be  it  limited  or  vast,.  oVer.  which 
the  footsteps  of  our  life  have  traced  our  pilgriitiage,  need  only 
be  recall^  j  when  th^^e  v^ould  rush  upon  the  soul  the  memory 
of  .all  the  transactions,  of  whatever  hue,  conneoted  yrith 
tiiem ;  all  the  privileges  we  have  enjoyed,  and  all  our  abus^ 
of  them ;  all  the  sins  we  have  committed,  and  all  the  duties 
we  have  negleoted  to  do.  '  ^ 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  God  makes  use  both  of 
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association  and  memory  in  this  world  for  his  purposes  of 
mercy.  When  Job  i^ays.  Thou  writcst  bitter  things*  against 
me.  and  inalvej^t  me  to   possess  the  inifinities  of  my  youth ; 

:tliou  puttest  my  feet  in  the  stocfiSj  and  lookest  narrowly  into  all 
my  paths  '^  thon  settest  a  j^rint  upon  the  heels  oi  my  feet ; 
and  when  Jeremiah  says,  Thine  own  wiokedne^js  shall  correct 
thee,  and  thy  baekslidings  s^^hall  lepruvo  thee  ;  and  when  Job 
says,  llie  terrors  of  God  set  themselves  in  array  agiiinst  mo  ; 
— they  are  describing  the  operations  of  God's  discipline, 
which  may  be  a  diseiplino  of  mcrey  in  this'world,  to  bring 
men  to  repentance,  even  by  the  power  of  association  and  the 
memory  of  sin.  But  if  remembrance  fail  in  tlys  world  in 
the  purpose  for  which  God  now  qiiie  kens  it,  and  shows  the 
sins  of  life  to  the  conscience,  and  if  thoiriBn  goes  unreclaimed 
int^  the  eternal  world,  then  manifestly  the  vt^ry  remembrance 
of  these  quickenings  erf  the  memory,  tliese  unavailing  pro- 
cesses of  jutlgment  and  conviction  beforehand,  will  be  among 
the  most  terrible  stores,  M^hich  the  mand  will  hereafter  pfo^ 
duce  lor  its  own  condemnation  and  punisimient. 

It  is  clear,  tten,  on  every  side,  in  every  view,  how^  as  sin- 
ful beingSj  the  very  faculties  of  our  nature  m^^  be  to  us  the 
ministers  of  inevitable  woe.  The  pena,!' power  of  association 
and  remembrance  is  terrible,  the  more  so,  when  it  is  proved 
inevitable.     The  law  of  association  will  not  stop,  the  process 

'  of  memory  w^ill  not  bo  quiet,  at  the  sinner's  bidding.  No 
man  can  say  to  the  forms  of  varied  sin,  which  memory  evokes 
from  what  he  might  have  dreamed  would  be  an  eternal  sep- 
ulchre, Retire  !  They  will  neither  be  commanded  nor  per- 
suaded, but  the  moment  the  associative  signal  beats,  will  rise 
and  speak.  Even  now  the  memory  treasures  a  thoQsatid 
things  which  we  wish  could  be  forgotten,  as  ifvell  as  forgets  a 
thousand  things  we  wish  eon  Id  be  retained. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  blank  pages  of  an  early  copy  of  Rog- 
ers' Poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  some  lines  were  onoe 
found,  singularly  illustrative  of  the  truths  we  have  been  con- 
templating.    The  soul  of  the  individual  who  penned  them 

'  we  would  hope  may  have  been  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  redeemed  from  unbelief  and  irreligion  by  the, salu- 
tary conviction  of  sin,  and  the  timely  application  to  a  Saviour. 
The  hues  are  gloomily  im|>res3ive. 

"  Alona,  at  m^dnighl'a  iiAunted  Httur, 
When  orvture  wooa  repose  in  ^"aiu, 
•  •  Rerriiem  lira  nee  waker?  IieF  pehal  row^n, 

The  TniA^iT  of  ihe  burnings  t»rsil II. 
Bbe  tells  of  time  misspent,  of  oomfori  Jui^t, 

Of  fair  occAsiopa  gone  forevtT  liy^ 
Of  hopes  loo  fondly  nuTsedjtoo  nidely  crossed, 
Of  many  n  cause  to  \\'isli,  yet  fear,  to  cJie ! 
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«  For  what,  except  the  irttinclive  fear 

Le^  she  survive,  detains  me  here, 

When  all  the  life  of  life  is  fled  ?  -       . 

What,  but  the  deep,  inherent  dread 
Leist  she  beyond  the  -grave  resume  her  reig:n, 
And  realize  the  hell,  that  priests  and  beldames  feign ! "      *  '  ' 

Here  is  tremendous  truth  wrung  frpm  the  self-torturing  ex- 
perience of  a  guilty  .soul,  even  in  the  very  battle  against  the 
instinctive  fear,  the  deep,  inherent  dread,  of  the  future  life 
ands activity  of  Memory!  Yes !  that  is  indeed  the  terror  of 
eternity  to  a  sinful  mind,  the  immortality  of  remembrance 
with  her  penal  power,  the  iijdestructibleness,  the  everlasting 
memory  of  the  past !  The  prospect  of  living  over  the  past 
again,  m  judgmcAt  beneath  the  eye  of'  God !  If  that  be 
done  without.  Christ's >tneroy  in  eternity,  all  indeed  is  lost. 
But  in  this  world  the  memory  of  the  past,  the  guilty  pa^t,  is 
one  of  God's  raterciful  expedients  to  bring  us  to  Christ.  It 
is  t)ie  simplest  process  of  conviction  of  sin,  and  every  man, 
who  finds  his  soul  impelled  into  tl^s  process,  ought  to  feel 
ttat  the  hand  qf  God  is  on  him  for  good.  ,  And  although  a 
man  were  ever  so  miserable  in  tW  review  of  time  misspent, 
of  fair  occasions  gone  forever  by,  and  cups  of  anguish  drained 
to  the  bottom  by  self-madne^,  with  othersstiU  to  be  drained, 
as  the  consequence  of  unutterable  foUy?  though  he  were  so 
miserable  as  to  feel  that  all  the  life*  of  life  has  fled,  and  that 
nothing  is  left  but  the  deep,  inherent  dread  of  something  worse 
in  the  power  of  memory  beyond  the  grave  ;  yet  still  there  is 
a  remedy  in  Christ  for  all  this,  and  all  this,  thus  far,  may  be 
even  Qod's  mercy  in  Christ*  to  save  thie  sou^;  a  bitter  experi* 
ence  now,  but  a  deliverance  from  an  infinitely  more  dreadful, 
because  eternal  and  immutable,  experience  hereafter  ;  a  con- 
victipn  of  guilt  by .  the .  power  of  memory  noV,  to  save  the 
soul  from  ipemory'si  penal  power  and  scorpion,  whip  here- 
after. '  .    ,   - 


Aticle  vj. 
.EXAMINATION   OF   PROFESSOR   STUARt, 

ON  .THB   ^OVOUt,   OR  DOtJBLE   MEANING   OF   SCRIPTURS. 
;    By  R^v.  T.  M.  HoPKnts/Raoine,  Wia. 

Thb  simple  question  we  propose  to  diseuss  is  this:  Are 
there  any  passages  of  Scripture  which  ar^  tp  be  understood 
in  a  twofold  sense  ?  any  of  ^  whioh  it  can  be  said,  "  their  fiirst 
and  secondary  meanicig  are  obviously  given,  and  given,  too,  by 
the  Spkit  of  inspiration  r  ^hia  is  a  fair  statement  of  title  ques- 
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tion  at  issue  between  Professor  Stuart  and  many  other  inter- 
preters of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

•  Our  definition  of  a  double,  or  occult  sense,  will  be  given 
in  the  words  of  Professor  Stuart  himsqlf.  "If  we  ascribe  to 
any  passage  of  Scripture- a  literal)  obvious,  historical  sense, 
and  interpret  it  as  conveying  the  meaning  .which  its  Wrd^ 
naturally  and  obviously  convey — and  yet,  at  the  ^ame  time, 
ascribe  to  the  same  words  another  meaning  which  is  occult 
or  obscure,  but  still  is  designed  to  be  conveyed  by  those  same 
Ivords,  we  then  make  out  a  double  sense. "-^"  For  example^" 
he. says,  "If  the  second  Psalm  is  construed  as  a  desoriptioi^ 
of  the  coronation  of  David,  or  Solomon,  on  the  hill  of  Zion, 
and  all  that  is  there  said  be  literally  and  historically  ap'plied, 
and  still  we  go  (in  to  find  in  this  same  PjBalm,  that  isj  in  the 
words  of  it,  a  secohdary,  or  spiritual  sense  (as  it  is*  sometimes 
called) — then  we  give  to  it  a  Rouble' sense.  /We  first  ascribe 
to  it  an  obvious  and  historical  nieaning ;  endeavoring  to  make 
this  out  in  tto  best  way  we  can,  and  then  we  s.upp6se  therta 
is  cLn  uirovoia,  i.  e.,  an  occult,,  or  secondary  and  spiritual  sense, 
by  virtu^  of  which  the  Psalm  bec6mes  applioeible  to  Christ, 
the  true  and  .spiritual  Miessiah." 

Let  us  select  fbr  examinatit»n,"  wit*h  the  yiew  of  testing 
Professor  Stuart'9  rule  of  intferpretibg  this  entire  class  of 
passages.  Matt.  1 :  22,  ^3:  "  N^w  ajl  tJiis  was  d6ne,  that  it 
might  be  ful^fiUed  which  tsras  spokeu  of  the  Lord  ty  the  pro- 
pheli,  saj^ing,  BehoU,  ayirgih  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  spn^  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel, 
which,  being  interpreted,  is,  God  with  us."  This  passage  is 
plainly  a  quotation  from  I^aiah  7  :  14.  Now  the  question  is, 
Has  this  Scripture  been  but  once  fulfilled,  or  tunce  ?  Did  the 
event  predicted  take  place  "literally  and  historically'^  in 
IscCiaJi?s  own  day,  and  di^  ieilso  another  similar  event  occur  in 
the  time  of  Mattheic  the  evangelist,  which .  his  inspired  pen 
has  recorded  as  also  a  fulfillment  of  Isaiah's  preidictidn  ?  "Vte 
rtre  constrained  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Th6  facts  in  the  casje  ^re  these : — The  king  of  Syria  having 
confederated  with  the  king  of  Israel,  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem. 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  and;  Ttiany  of  the  inhabitapts  T)f  Jeru- 
salem, were  filled  with  fear  for  the  result,  and  the  prophet 
Isaiah  was  cdihmanded  to  go  and  asstire  Ahaz,  that  notwith- 
standing  the  confederacy,  Jerusalem  was  safe ;  the  conspiracy 
should  be  broken  up.*  Ahaz  meeti^  the  oheerihg  messag<^  ih 
tiie  spirit  of  unbelief ;  and  then  the  prophet  responds  :  ""If  ye 
will  not  believ6,  surely  ye  shall  not  bfe  established."  Jehovah 
condescends  to  offer  the  king  Bt  pledge  of  his  deliverance  if  he 
will  but  ask  it : ."  Ask  thee  a  sign  of  th^  Lord  thy '  God  t 
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askit  either  in  the  depth,  or  in  the  height  above.'*  Ahaz  in- 
fused, assigning  as  his  reason,  that  he  would  not  thus  pvit  the 
Lord  on  trial ;  while  the  true  reason  probably  was,  that  he 
had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  king  of  Assyriai,.  and  was  al- 
ready robbing  the  temple  of  its  treasures,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  (Compare  2  Kings  16:  7,  8.)  Hi^  proud, 
unhjimbled  heart  refused  the  proifered  aid  of  the  Lord,  confid- 
ing in  hi»  own  wi^om  and  resourcjes  to  save  the  city.  Isaiah 
demands  to  know  if  he  will  persist  in  his  unbelief  till  God  shall 
be  weary,. at  the  same  time  declaring  that  the  \iordi^4inasked^ 
Would  give  him  a  sign  :  /*  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a  son,  and  aliall  call  hi^  name  Immanuel.  .  For  before 
the  child  shall  know  to  refuse  the.  evil  alid  choose  the  good, 
the  lan4  that  thou  abhori^est  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her 
kings.'*  The  meaning  of  which  is  pla^ythis:  Witjiin  the 
time  required  for  |i  woman,  then  a  virgin  and  unmarried,  to 
enter  into  marriage,  and  give  birth  tb  a  child,  and  that  child 
coipe  to  years  of  understanding,  the  Is^nd  of  Syria  and  of 
Israiel,  confederate  though  they  were,  should  be  left  without  a 
king.  Was.this  pledge  of  speedy  deliverance  atjtually  given, 
and  was  it  redeemed  ?  '         »    '  ' 

The  first  four  verses  of  the  succeeding  chapter,,  it  seems  to 
ns^  settle  these  questions  beyond  dispute.  The  prophet  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  legal  and  fmblio  record  of  the  whole  trans- 
action ;  the, prophetess  bears  him  a  son,  and  ike  Lord  ^declares, 
thftt  "  before  the^  child  shall  haf  e  knowledge  to  cry  my  father 
and  my  mother,  the  riches  of  Daniascua,  and  thid  spoils  of 
Samaria  shall  be  taken  away  before  the  king  of  Asayria." 

Chap,  9.:  6,  7,  announces  the  .birth  of  the  child.  Kor  is 
it  any  objection  to  the  plain,  "literali.hi3toricar*  Accomplish- 
ment, that  the  mind  of  the  prophet/ was  evidently  directed 
forward  to  the  period  when  the  Messiah  shoyld  be  born,  and 
thatbtis  prophecy  should  tetminate  with  ap.  explicit  reference 
to  that  eyent     See  Barnes  on  Isaiah,  i.  p.  265. 

In  support  of  this,  as  the  tr.ue  interpretation,  we  remark, 
in  the  language  of  the  writer  just  cited  ;  "  It  is  the  obvious 
interpretation.  If  the  passage  stood  .  by  itself,  if  chapters 
vii.  and  viii.  were  all  we  had ;  if  therfe  were  no  allusion  to 
this  passage  oy,  event  in  tjje  New  Testament,  and  if  men  were 
to  sit  down  and  look  direptly  at  the  circumstances,  the  unhes- 
itating opinion  of  tlie  great  mass  of  men  ^ould  be,  that  it 
inmst  have  such  a  reference.  This,  is  an  in^iportant  rule  of  in- 
terpretation. Besides,  it  is  evidently  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case* '  The  point  pf  inqtdry  was  not  as  to  an 
ultimate  and/«r  dw^on^ddiiverance  ;  it  ooncerned  a  present 
matter }  a  deliverance  from  an  impending  evil.  The  threatened 
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invasion  is  then  over  Jerusalem.  Ahaz  is  gone  forth  to  inquire 
for  deliverance ;  Isaiah  is  commanded  to  go  out  and  meet  him, 
to  assure  him,  of  what  ? — ^that  there  wotdd  come  a  deliverance 
at  the  distance  of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  years,  in  the 
birth  of  a  promised  Messiah  ?  No :  it  was  to  assure  him, 
that  within  a  short  space  9!  time,  the  threatened  evil  would 
be  withdrawn.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  have  been  the 
sigi\  or  pledge  which  the  prophet  proposed  to  give.  This  ar* 
gument  we  regard  unanswerable :  it  is  so  obvious  and  so  strong 
that  all  attempts  to  answer  it,,  by  those  who  take  a  diifferent 
view  of  the  passage,  are  and  have  been  utter  failures." 

A  consideration  of  no  small  weight,  is  the  fact,  that  the 
prophet  evidently  regarded  himself  and  his  children  as  signs 
to  the  people.  Not  only  are  their  names .  significant,  but  the 
signification  of  each  has^  a  direct  reference  to  such  an  event. 
Besides,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  chap.  8 :  1-4,  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  an  event  that  had  ac- 
tually  taken  place  before  the  threatened  evil  was  removed  ; 
and  that  birth  w;ias  to  be.tiie  public  assurance  of  a  predicted  and 
promised  deliverance  if/otti  an  invasion  with  which  the  land 
was  then  threatened. 

Here  is  clearly  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  under  con- 
sideration, at  least  iko  the  extent  of  the  birth  of  the  prom- 
ised child.  The  reality  6f  the  transaction  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt.  We  feel  confident,  therefore/  that  we  have  made 
out  a  ''  literal,  historical,"  real  transaction— one  that  in  all 
respects  meets  the^^r^^  part  of  the  definition,  which  Pi*ofessor 
Stuart  gives  us  of  a  Rouble  sense,  (qiiod  vide.)  A  literaU 
historical  sign  is  given  of  an  event  which  none  but  Q-od  could 
foresee,  and  which  none  but  he  could  bring  about.  This  sign 
or  pledge  is  redeemed,  at  least  to  sL  suiBcient.  extent  to  ensure 
the  end  for  which  it  was  given  ;  and  a  careful  record  is  made 
of  the  wholp.  ,     ' 

"We  have,  then,  in  the  ca^e  before  us,  one  "  literal,  histor- 
ical," real  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy ;  let  us  See  if  there  be 
not  anpther. 

From  the  manner  in  which  he  quotes  this  same  passage 
(Isa.  7  :  14),  we  think  it  quite  evident  that  the  Evangelist 
regarded  it  as  refe^rring.  tothe  miraculous  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
He  seems  not  to  entertain  the  idea  that  it  had  reference  to 
any  other  event.  He  quotes  the  prophecy  as  meaning,  l^t 
when  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  saould  be  bom,  it  would 
be,  as  then  it  was,  of  one  who  had  never  khown  man,  but 
who  was  of  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  maimer  in  whioh 
he  introduces  the  pro{^ecy  shows  that  he  regatded  it  as  hav- 
ing a  perfect  fulfillment  in  the  birth  of  Cbrist :  and,  mor^ 
over,  that  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  it  was  the  ourrent, 
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if  not  exclusive  interpretation  of  it  in  his  day.  The  birth 
of  Christ  was  so  remarkable,  so  mysterious,  so  unlike 
any  othei;  that  had  ever  occurred,  that  nothing  short  of  so 
marked  an  event  could  h^ve  been  regarded  as  the  complete 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  in  question.  He  was  bom  of  a 
virgin,  in  the  sense  that  no  otiier  man  ever  was ;  but  his 
miraculous  birth  had  been  described  by  the  prophet  in  lan- 
guage that  admitted  of  a  first  application  to  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  his  own  dc^y ;  yet)  it  was  a  language  designedly  used, 
which  would  be  applicable  to  a  future,  more  glorious  birth, — 
iine  which  should  introduce  the  Messiah  into  the  world. 

It  is  a  consideration  of  no  little  weight,  -that  this  passage 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  having  been  truly  and  properly 
fulfilled  ONLY  in  &e  miraculous  conception  and  birth  of  Christ. 
So  confident  have  the  readers  of- the  Bible  been,  that  the  event 
recorded  in  Matthew  was  it  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  in 
Isaiah,  that  few  have  ever  entertained  the  que^on  that  it  ad- 
mitted of  any  other  meaning. .  We  admit  the  possibility  that 
this  belief  may  have  been  an  error ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is 
probable.  A  commumcation  from  0-od,  in  order  to  be  a  rev- 
elation, must  be  intelligible ;  but  that  which  misleads  a 
thousand  generations  cannot  have  much  in  it  that  is  intelligi- 
ble. We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cautious  hoy^  we  reject  the 
interpretation  of  any  Scjdpture  which  has  received  the  con- 
current and  general  sanction  of  the  Christian  church  in  all 
ages. 

Mr.  Barnes  adds  still 'another  consideration,  which  we  give 
in  his  own  words  :  "  The  great  and  unanswerable  argument 
in  favor,  of  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  de- 
rived from  the  conclusion  of  the  prophecy  in  chaps,  viii.  8, 
and  ix.  1-7.  This  last  is  so  connected  with  what  precedes 
it)  as  evidently  to  form  a  part  of  it ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  a  son  of  Isaiah,  or  to  any  other  child  that  should  be 
bori^  to  him.  In  fact,  if  there  is  a  single  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  whidi  must  be  applied  to  the  Messiah,  this  is  the 
passage.  If  so,  it  is  plain,  that  though  the  propiiet  at  first 
had  his  eye  on  an  event  which  was  soon  to  occur,  and  which 
would  be  to  Ahaz  a  fiill  demonstration  that  the  land  of  Judea 
would  be  safe  from  the  impending  invasion,  yet,  that  his 
mind  was  thrown  forward  to  future  times,  and,  accordingly, 
he  employed  language  /which  would  describe  a  future,  most 
glorious  event  J  one  Uiat  would  be  a  fuller  confirmation  and 
demonstration  that  Q-od  would  '^  (at  all  times)  "  protect  his 
people.  The  prophet  became  fiilly  absorbed  in  that  more  dis- 
tant event ;  insomuch,  that  at  last;  he  referred  to  that  event 
alonC;     The  child  that  Vras  about  to  be  bom  to  him  would. 
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in  respect  tij  many  of  the  circiimstftnces  of  his  birth  ^  bo  an 
apt  emblem  of  Him  who  should  be  bom  in  future  times  ;  and 
both  would  demonstrate  the  Divine  power  and  protection  over 
the  people  of  God,  To  both^  the  name  Imraanuel  would  be 
given, — though  not  the  common  one  by  which  either  would 
be  known  J  both  would  be  born  of  a  virgin  ;  the  first,  of  one 
who  was  then  J  at  the  time  of  the  vision^  a  virgin;  and  con 
sequently,  the  birth  of  whose  child  none  but  God  could  know  \ 
the  latter  t^hould  bo  born  of  one  who  should  appropriately  be 
called  THE  vjroix^  and  who  should  remain  a  virgin,  notwith- 
standing the  birth  of  a  chikh  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
suggestion,  one  event  suggests  the  other  ;  the  prophet  appears 
to  bo  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  latter;  and 
to  have  given,  finally,  in  chap.  ix.  3-7,  a  description  that 
was  applicable  to  none  but  the  Mess i ah. ^^ 

'*  This,"  as  ho  afterward  adds,  ^'  appears  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this  difficult  passage.  The  considerations  in  favor  of 
referring  it  to  the  birth  of  a  child  in  the  time  of  Isaiah, 
which  should  bo  to  him  a  pledge  of  the  safety  of  his  kingdom 
then  J  seem  to  me  to  be  unanswerable  :  and  those  in  favor  of 
an  nit  (mate  reference  to  the  Messiah, — a  reference  which  be- 
eomeg  in  the  issue  total  and  absorbing, — are  equally  unan- 
swerable, as  I  must  think.  If  so,  the  twofold  reference  and 
import  of  the  passage  is  clear.'' 

If,  now,  it  can  bo  fairly  made  out  that  Matt.  1 :  22—23,  is 
clearly  a  case  of  i'^rov&ia^  or  a  double  sense,  and  the  principle 
of  interpretation  J  which  is  to  be  applied  hero  as  well  as  in 
other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  fully  settled j  we  shall  accom- 
plish our  end. 

Professor  Stuart,  it  is  well  known,  takes  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  such  case  in  the  Bible.  The  discussion  of  this 
tjuestion  forms  no  small  portion  of  his  book,  (Hints  on  the 
Prophecies)  ;  and  the  arguments  which  ho  advances  in  sup- 
port of  his  bold  position  are  urged  with  a  zeal  and  an  energy 
characteristic  of  hirn.  Wo  think,  however,  that  we  have 
shown  that  the  prophecy  in  question  hud  a  fulfillmont,  a  pri- 
iTiary  and  literal  fulfil hnent,  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  that  ut- 
tered it.  And  if  the  arguinents  which  we  have  already 
brought  forward  have  not  proved  that  this  same  prophecy  has 
had  another^  and  to  us  a  far  more  important  fulfillment,  we 
hope  to  accomplish  this  in  the  considerations  that  follow. 

Many  are  the  passages  in  the  New  Test-ament,  especially 
in  the  Gospels,  which  are  introduced  by  the  oomnion  forrnul  a 
of  a  quotation — **that  it  might  be  fuifilled'* — or,  ''then 
was  fulfilled  that  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet."     On  all  these,  so  far  as  yet  appears.  Prof.  S.  pro- 
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poses  to  stretoh  one  and  the  same  line.  His  rule  is :  *^  Where 
something  was  transacted,  done,  or  performed  in  former  days, 
— ^r  where  an  event  happened^  if  they,  i.  e.^  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament^  found  an  antitype,  or  corresponding 
resemblance  under  the  new  dispensation,  they  regarded  it, 
and  acootdingly  called  it,  *  a  ^y^gditfti,  a  fulfillment.' "  Again : 
<^  Anything  which  happened  or  was  done  in  ancient  times, 
and  which,  for  substance,  is^  repeated,  or  which  takes  place 
under  the  new  dispensation;  anything  later,  which  presents 
a  lively  resemblance  to  another  and  an  earlier  thing,  may  be, 
and  often  is,  sTpoken  df  as  a  «^^{w<rif  of  that  earlier  thing.  It 
matters  not  how,"  as  he  expressly  afonis,  **  whether  the  word 
ffKiigutftC,  by  strictly  critical  end  classiio  usage,  would  bear 
this  latitude  of  sense  or  npt.  Enough  that  such  is  New  Tes- 
tament  usage." 

It  strikes  \is  as  a  somewhat  singular  circumstance,  in 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
such  decided  unimportance,  whether  it  were  ever  used  in  the 
sense  assigned  to-  it  by  classic  writers  or  not.  There  may  be 
some  cases  of  this  description ;  but  we  should  greatly  dislike 
to  hang  the  fate  of  an  argument,— especially,  of  one  that  we 
oared  anything  about, — ^upon  a  matter  so  exceedingly  ques- 
tionable  and  suspicious  as  this.  True,  the  Greek  of  the  New 
Testament,  as  a  whole,  differs  widely  from  tiiat  of  the  clas- 
sics ;  'but  still,  we  think  it  admitaof  a  question,  whether  any 
term  therein  used  has  strayed  so  far  in  its  meaning  from 
that  which  it  originally  liad,  as  to  be  in  all  redpects  out  of 
sight  of  its  primitive  impiort..  There  is,  we  believe,  in  every 
case,  a  shadow  of  resemblance  in  the  meaning  assumed,  to 
that  which  it  once  had,  but  which  ha^  been  now  laid  aside. 

In  order  to  free  this  principle  from  all  embarrassment^  the 
Pj^ofessor  maintains,  with  TTittmati,* — ^tfaatthe  Greek  particle, 
•va,  in  nearly  all  cases,  but  especially  when  combined  with  this 
particular  formula,  is  used  in  its  ecbatic  {fxCtonx^)  sense  i 
I.  e.,  in  a  sense  which  designates  the  end  which  actually  15 
accomplished ;  and  that  the  meanings  of  the  evangelist  is : 
**  Now  all  this  was  done,  so  that  it  was  fulfilled,  or  in  a  way 
that  -^^s  a  fulfillment  of  that  which  was  spoken,  etc.  But, 
by  fulfillment  he  here  means  only  as  before,  that  an'  event 
occurred  in  the  days  of  the  New. Testament  writers,  which, 
in  respect  to  some  circumstances  connected  with  it,  do  much 
resembled  another  event,  one,  recorded  in  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures, either  as  an  historical  fact,  or  one  predicted,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  described  by,  or  in,  the  words  of  ancient  pre- 
diction, or  description.  Thus,  Matt.  2  :  15  :  <  That  it  inight 
^  fiiblioal  Repoiitprj  for  Jan.,  1886,  p.  94,  et  aeq. 
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be  fdlfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son,' — ^means  enly, 
that  as  in  ancient  times,  the  Hebrews  came  up  out  of  Egypt 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  G-od,  and  under  his  special  care, 
— so  now  the  Son  of  G-pd  came  np  out  of  the  same  coun« 
try, — ^being  guided  and  protected  by  his  ^Jleavenly  Father.*' 
(Hints,  p.  36.) 

To  state  the  rule  full  and  explicit,  we  quote  once  more 
firom,  the  same.  '^Grod  often  calls  ancient  Israel  his  child^ 
his  son ;  because  he  was  in  fact  d  special  object  of  his  love. 
The  Hebrews  were  exiles  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  they  were 
delivered  from  that  state  by  a  sp^ial  providence  and  brought 
ta  Palestine — ^the  Promised  Land.  Jesus,  the  beloved  Son  of 
God,  in  a  higher  and  nobler  sense,  was  an  exile  in  Egypt. 
He  was  delivered  from  this  state  and  brought  to  Palestine ; 
and  all  by  a  speeial  providence.  Angels  interposed  to  accom- 
plish his  deliverance*  \  Heire,  then,'  is  a  case  in  which  that 
Son  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased,  was .  brought  down  to 
Egypt,  and,,  afterward,  up  out  of  Egypt,  in  ft 'manner  not 
unlike  that  recorded  in  ancient  history.  What  happened  in 
later  times,  happened  in  a-  higher,:  nobler  sense  in  ancient 
times :  And  might  it  not  be^said,  on  this  aocouiit,  tbat>there 
was  in  this  case  a  *Mif^€>  a  fulfillment  ?  It  is  said,  and  why 
not  justly  said)  and  in  a  way  full  of  meaning?'^ 

We  accord  most  fully  with  the  Professor  in  "the  opinion  just 
expressed,  excepting  so  far  as  relates  to  the  grotmd  of  such 
an  assertion :  We  have  serious  doubts  whether  /there  be  a 
single  {passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  respect  to  which 
there  is  an  hitin^ation  from  men  inspired,  that  such  passage 
is  a  fulfillment  of  an  ancient  prediction  in  any  sense,  solely  or 
maiiilyxon  the  ground  of  certain  resemblances  in  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  things  related.  The  Evangelist, 
beyond  a  doubt,  had  better  relisous  for  affirming  diat  ti^e  re- 
turn of  Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the  child  Jesus  from/ Egypt, 
was  a  fulfilment  of  a  certain  prophecy,  than  the  considera- 
tion of  a  few  circi^nstances  in  the  one,  which  were  analogous 
to  some  in  the  other  case.  Were  these  the  only  three  that 
ever  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  after  sojourning  there  for  a 
tim^,  returned  to  Palestine?^  And  why  not  say  in  etery 
cape,  as  in  this^  that  each  separate  one  is  a  fulfillment  of 
Hosea  11 :  1,  as  truly  as  was  this?  If  lively  resemblances 
in  the  one,  to  things  in  the  other,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
^rmation  .of  the  Evangelist,  let  this  affirmation  be  repeated 
as  often  as  these  resemblances  are  seen. 

And  what  are  Professor  Stuart's  reasons  for  affirming  what 
he  does  on  this  point  ?    Not  that  this  event  was  ever  predict- 
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ed  in  any  sense  ;  nor  on  the  ground  that  the  prophet  Hosea 
ever  knew  anything  of  the  sojourn  of  Christ  in  Egypt,  or  of 
his  return  from  thence :  but  solely  for  the  reasons  that  tiie 
parents  of  Christ  were  driven  there  by  persecution ;  that  hav- 
ing sojourned  there  till  ^' they  were  dead  that  sought  the 
young  child's  life,"  they  returned  in  safety  to  Palestine. 
These  fortuitous  circumstances,  as  we  must  call  them,  are 
sufficient,  in  Pro|(Bssor'Stuart's  judgment,  to  justify  the  dec- 
larations of  Matthew  c6noeming  the  matter.  These  ^^  resem- 
blances," whether  ikey  be  those  which  Mr.  S.  would  call 
*^  lively  "  or  not,*  are  sufficient  in  his  view  for  designating 
the  return  from  Egypt  a  fulfillment  of  a  most  explicit  pro- 
phecy. 

We  deem  it  proper  here  to  repeat  the  rule:  "Anything 
which  happened,  or  was  done  in  ancient  times ;  and 
which  for  substance,  is  repeated,  or  takes  place  again  under 
the  new  dispensation  ;  anything  later y  which  presents  a  lively 
resemblance  to  another,  and  an  tarlier  thing,  that  may  be, 
and  often  is,  spoken  of  as  a  *^'np^i€»  or  fulfillment  of  that 
earlier  thing." 

Here  is  latitude  enou^  to  enable  one  to  proceed  vdtiiout 
embarrassment  in  the  exposition  of  almost  any  passage.  Why, 
with  so  convenient  a  rule  «i8  this,  the  Professor  did  not  make 
some  disposal  of  the  important  passage  upon  which  we  have 
mainly  based  our  arguments,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture. 
"  Now,  all  this  was  done,  that*  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  of  the.  Lord  by  the  prophet,  saying.  Behold,  li-  virgin 
shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  forth  a  son,  and  they 
shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel ;  which,  being  interpreted,  is, 
God  with  us." 

What  "was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled?"  Was  it 
literally  and  historically  true,  that  a  virgin  did  Conceive  and 
bear  a  son?  Beyond  all  manner  of  doubt, .  and  in  a  sense 
never  before  known,  and  never  again  to  be  known :  A  virgin 
before,  and  a  virgin  after  the  birtib  of  the  child,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  intercourse  with  man ;  so  that  there  is  not  in  fieict  the 
shadow  of  a  resemblance  in  this  event  to  anything  that  ever 
did,  or  ever  will  take  place.  « True,  here  is  a  female,  a  viigin, 
like  the  espoused  wife  of  the  pfrophet ;  ih  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  she  is  found  with  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  before  she 
has  known  man.  Here,  thto,  the  analogy  fails  ;  and  it  is  a 
most  fatal  defect  in  the  application  of  tiie  nlle.  Resem- 
blances, "  lively  resemblances,"  are  demanded,  but  they  ane 
not  found.  It  is  not  even  intimated,  that  any  such  thing 
took  place  in  the  .oaae'of  the  wife  of  the  prophet.  Everything 
is  natural,  oonmum;  and  of  course  not  mysterious.   But  in  the 
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birth  of  Christ  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  everything 
was  above,  or  beyond  the  coarse  of  natnre.  A,  virgin,  truly 
and  properly,  is  with  child  ;  **  not  by  man,  nor  by  tiie  will  of 
man/'  but  by  the  Holy  G-host :  one  of  the  most  mysterious, 
remarkable  events  ;  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  ever  wrought. 
In  every  respect,  (so  far  as  ti^e  exigencies  of  the  case  are 
concerned,)  unlike  anything  that  ever  had  occurred,  or  ever 
would  occur.  That  Holy  Child,  thus  begotten  of  G-od,  thus 
born  of  a  virgin,  thus  becomes  therSon  of  God. 

What  is  there  now  in  all  this,  which  is  like  unto  something 
that  literally  took  place  in  ancient  titnes;  which,  as  is  ad- 
mitted, was  Neither  miraouk>u5  nor  mysterious?  And  what 
becomes  of  an  argument  which  is  founded  upon  analogy 
here ;  upon  "  lively  resemblances,"  when  there  are  no  re- 
semblances at  all  ? 

But,  admitting  there  trere  resemblancee-r-and  in  respect  to 
some  things  there  were— for  in  both  cases  there  was  a  femfide. 
a  virgin,  with  child,  the  child  was  b6rn,he  was  theyJr5/-bom, 
and  a  son.  But  in  how  many  millions  of  instances  may  the 
same  points  of  resemblance  he  found  ?  And  are  all  these 
cases  fulfillments,  aooording  to  the  Professor's  rule ;  or  in  any 
sense  whatever  ?  It  would  have  been  equally  ^  proper  to 
have  fixed  upon  any  other  circumstances,  common^  to  this  * 
class  of  cases,  fis  upon  these.  If  **  lively  resemblances  "  are 
all  that  is  required  by  this  rule,  it)  were  the  ecpsiest  thing  in 
the  world  to  supply  fiiem.  ^ 

It  must  be  palpable  to  every  candid  mind,  that  an  argu* 
ment  based  on  resemblances  here,  is  hopelessly  subversive  of 
the  whole  theory.  What  are  the  resemblances  ?  They  are 
those  which  are,,  and  which  have  been  common  to  ten  thou- 
sand thousand  oases :  and  are  they  all  fulfillments  ?  Are  we 
at  liberty  in  every  instance  ill  which  a  virgin  marries  and  is 
blessed  with  a  son  for  her  first-born,  to  apply  the  rule  under 
consideration,  and  declare  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  ''Then 
was  fulfilled,"  &;c.  ?  The  rule,  in  fact,  demands  only  resem- 
blances, provided  they 'be'  "  lively  "  ones ;  why,  then,  are  we 
not  as  fully  justified  in  applying  .it  in  every  instance  where 
these  resemblances  are  found  as  the  l^vangeUst  was  ?  If  he 
meant  no  more  by  the  application  of  the  prophecy  to  the 
birth  of  Christ  ^an  tiiat  there  were  circumstances — such  «is 
the  espousal  of  a  female,  her  marriage,  and  in  due  time,  her 
bedring  a. son  for  her  £rst-bomrr— wherein  is  it  improper  for  us 
to  affirm,  whenever  these,  circumstances  do  occur,  ''here  is 
plainly  another  cXfjfw^i^  of  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet  Isaiah?"  .      .         .         . 

So  far,  tiien^  are  we  from  finding  tiiis  a  oorrept  principle  of 
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interpretation,  that  we  donbt  if  there  can  be  a  worse  one* 
We  know  of  none  among  ail  the  fanciftil  theories  which  Ger- 
man Neology  has  introduced  for  expounding  the  Word  of  God, 
more  sur^  to  mislead  the  humble  and  devout  inquirer  after 
truth  than  this.  Andi  yet  we  are  obliged  to  say  this^  weB 
knowing  that  it  has  been  advocated  by  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  church,  and  out  of  it  ;.a  declaration  which  cannot  or 
ought  not  to  subject  us  to  the  charge  of  "  thinking  more  highly 
of  ourselves  than  we  ought,''  for  we  cannot  yield  our  convic- 
tions to  the  authority  of  great  .nailies :  such  a  principle  of 
interpretation  makes  ^  sad  havoc  with  the  Jf ew  Testament 
quotations.  We  arc  constrained  to  believe  <<  either  the  Bible  is 
a  fabl^,  or  the  rule  is  an  absurdity." 

Our  space  will  not  aUow  u»  to  go  into  an  extended  exami- 
nation of  any  other  passages*  We  will  briefly  refer,  however, 
to  another.  -  Compare  Dan.  11 :  31  and'  12  :  11,  with  Matt. 
24  :  15  and  Mark  13  :  14.  Here,  if  ^e  mistake  not,  will 
be  found  an  application  of  the  more  ancient  record  to  an 
event  which  wta  even  "then  fuU$re  when  Christ  applied  it ; 
and  if  so,  the  fact  must  go  far  to  settle  the  question  of  a 
double  application  of  at  least  some  passages  of  Scripture. 

Prof.  Stuart  reniarks  upon  this  csuse  as  follows:  '^  I  must  con- 
clude, therefore,. that  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate, 
mentioned  in  M&tt.,etc.,  as  above,  refers  to  Daniel,  as  just  quot- 
ed .  In  either  of  which  cases  y  the  original  must  have  designated 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Thus  much  Ifeel  compelledto  acknowl- 
edge, on  the  simple  grounds  of  criticism,  altiiough  the  admis- 
sion apparentiy  makes  against  the  cause  I  am  now  advo- 
cating ;  or,  at  least,  it  seems  to  concede  a  ^ovoMi,  or  occult 
sense  in  the  passages  referred  to." 

Still,  he  proposes  to  iiiquire  at  some  length  whether  the  use 
which  is  here  made  of  the  passage  does  necessarily  Imply  one. 
^^  The  general  principles  6f  exegesis,  on  suoh  grounds,  need 
not  be  repeated.  Enough  for  tiie  present,  to  say,  that  the 
application  of  the  ^phraseology  in  question  (so  far  as  it  belongs 
to  the  book  of  Daniel)  to  the  wadting  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  no  more  proves  that  such  was  the  original  object  of 
the  words,  than  the  application  by  Matt.  2 :  15^  of  Hosea  11:1, 
was  originally  a  prediction  respecting  the  child  Jesus.  In  fieict, 
it  is  no  prediction  at  all,  but  simply  an  historical  declaration.?' 

"But  then,"  he  adds,  ^* how, natural  and  appropriate  for 
Matthew  to  say,  that  the  words,  *  otit  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
son,'  found  a«'>^{w^ic  in  the  sojourn  of  God's-  greater  Son 
there,  and  in  his  recall  from  that  country  !  A  certain  event 
hai^ned  in  anciwt  times,  viz.,  the  calling  of  God's  Son  (a 
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oolleotive    designation  of  the  Israelites,)*  out  of  Egyptian 

eadle  ;  a  like  event  had  recent  It/  taken  place  j  when  the  Son  of 
God,  in  a  higher  and  nobler  sense,  was  called  out  of  exile' 
in  the  same  country.  Was  there  not  now  a  wXTs^tjtfig — a  ful* 
iillinent  of  the  ancient  declaration  by  the  prophet,  §uch  as 
would  compel  almost  any  mind  to  feel  the  congruity  of  adapt- 
ing that  declaration  to  the  recent  events-?^* 

Most  certainly  there  was,  but  not  on  the  gronnd  niaintamed 
by  Prof.  S.,  viz.,  that  uf  meue  regernblflince  between  the  two 
cases ;  for  in  several  points  this  fails.  And  what  if  it  did 
not  ?  "What  if  the  resemblance  were  in  all  respects  perfect  ? 
"Would  the  sacred  histflrian  hatve  been  justified  in  saying  the 
latter  was  a  fuifiilment  of  the  former?  Would  the  following 
language  have  been  truthful:  **  There  ^as  a  certain  event 
happened  a  long  time  ago,  viz,,  our  fathers  went  dowoi  into 
Egypt,  and  after  sojourning  there  about  the  space  of  400 
years,  came  up  again  out  of  Eg}'pt  :  an  event  has  taken  place 
in  these  latter  days,  very  similar  to  it  \  Joseph  and  Mary, 
with  the  child  Jesus,  have  been  down  into  Egypt,  and  tarried 
there  for  a  season j  and  then  returned.  In  reference  to  the 
former,  the  law  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Hosea  declared  : 
*  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son 
out  of  Egypt;'  therefore^  this  fa&t  case  is  a  ^rXni^wrfi^  of  the 
first. '^ 

And  why  may  not  the  same  be  affirmed  of  every  similar 
ease  ?  If  the  mere  cireumstances  of  going  down  into  Egypt,  and 
tarrying  tlicro  for  a  season,  and  thence  returning,  warranted 
the  inspired  historian  in  saying,  **  this  is  a  fulfillment  of  an 
ancient  prediction,''  there  may  have  been  a  thousand  such 
fulfiUrneuts  instead  of  one.  Wo  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  an 
unwarranted  and  dangerous  use  of  the  term  ^X-ij^wrig,  to  say 
that  it  moans  only  the  occurrence  of  an  event  similar  t<j  one 
which  took  place  some  time  before  it  ! 

In  the  last  passage  named  (Matt,  24  :  15,  16)  Christ  him* 
self,  we  think,  plainly  recognized  a  double  sense.  "When 
ye,  therefore,  shall  sec  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken 
of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,-  stand  in  the  holy  place  (whoso 
readeth,  let  him  understand),  then  let  them  which  be  in 
Jndea  flee  into  the  mountains/'  Now  "  the  abomination  of 
desk>lation/'  to  wliich  Christ  herb  refers  his  disciples  as  the 
sign  of  the  speedy  coming  of  his  own  predicted  judgment  upon 
Jerusalem,  *Mii  its  primary, 'literal,  historical  sense,'*  was 
undoubtedly  the  statue  o^f  Jupiter  Olympus,  which  Antiochus 
Epiphanea  sot  up  in  the  Temple  690  years  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  And  tlmt  to  which  Christ  clearly  referred,  in  the  instruc- 
tions given  to  his  disciples^  was  the  symbol  of  Roman  power^ 
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the  banner,  probably,  of  that  warlike  people,  with  the  images 
of  their  gods  and  emperors  upon  it.  (See  Calmet.)  And 
yet,  according  to  the  express  declarations  of  Christ,  these 
melancholy  emblems  of  Roman  domination, — ^thesd  unwel- 
come .  witnesses  of  Jewish  subjugation  and  departed  glory, 
were  named  by  Daniel  590  years  before,  and  the  place  where 
they  were  to  be  looked  for,  designated. 

In  justice  to  Prof.  Stuart,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  his  arguments  against  a  double  sense  ctfe  formidable,  and,  at 
first  sight,  ^^Y  seem  quite  conclusive.  In  \iis  "  Hints  on  the 
Prophecies  " — ^the  work  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred — 
he  asks:  "Why  merely  a  double  sense?  Why  not  three, 
seven,  ten ;  or  (with  the  Jewish  Rabbi8)-^forty-nine  ?  Fancy 
can  make  out  all  these  with  little  difficulty ;  why  not  give 
tQ  the  Scriptures,  as  Gocceiiis  maintains,  all  the  meanings 
which  they  are-  in  every  sense  capable  of  bearing?" 

There  is  mdre  plausibility  than  real  force  in  this  objection. 
It  does  not  by  any  rneans  follow  that  a-  thing  must  have 
"forty-nine"  sides,  nor  "three"  even,  because  it  has  two. 
The  purpose  of  (rod  respecting  it,  or  the  fitness,  of  things,  may 
require  that  it  have  /irc^— neither  more  nor  less.  The  fact  is, 
no  intelligent  man  reads  the  parable  of  the  fjFood  Samaritan, 
or  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son,"  or  thf^t  Qf  the  Jlich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  without  deducing  l^om  them  several  considerations, 
each  of  which  is  not  only  important  in  itself,  but  is  distinct 
the  oneirom  the  other.  Take,  for  example,  the  Prodigal  Son : 
What  is  its  scope  ;  what  its  object?  "  To  set  forth  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Jews  to  the  idea  of  mercy  being  shown  to  the 
G-eptiles  !"  Is  this  all  ?  Does  it  mean  nothing  more  ?  Does 
not  every  expoundeir  of  the  Scriptures  feel  warranted  in  select- 
ing the  history  of  the  Prodigal  before  "he  came  to  himself,"  as 
descriptive  of  the  life  and  course  of.  a  sinner  ?  But,  if  the  main 
object  of  the  parable  be.  as  ^bove,  what  has  the  history  of  a 
sinner  to  do  with  it ;  and  what  right  have  we  to  use  it  as 
descriptive  of  an  unregenerate  man  ? 

4gain :  Take  the  hi^ry  of  .the  children  of  Israel,  from  the 
call  of  Abraham  to  their  settleraent  in  Palestine.  Follow 
them  into  Egypt ;  and  then  on  their  ^ way  to.  the  Land  of 
Promise,  as  God  led  them  about  from  day  today. .  The  points 
of  a  "  lively  resemblance ''  to  the  history  of  a  true  convert 
are  so  clear  and  marked  as  to  form  something  more  than  an 
apparent  resemblance,  we  think :  it  looks  very  much  like  an 
arrangement  on  the  part  of  GrOd  to  set  forth  some  great  and  im- 
portant truths  to  those  who  should  a^rward  regard  them- 
selves as  his  people.  So  in  respect  to  the  "bush"  which 
Moses  99iW  burning,  yet  unconsumed :  it  was  God's  symbol  of 
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representing  to  him  the  condition  of.  his  church  at  that  time ; 
and  its  language  to  his  church  in  every  age,  as  well  as  to 
Moses,  is,  '^  Though  envebped  in  an  element  capable  of 
destroying  it,  it  shall  still  be  indestructible ;  and  the  secret  of 
its  preservation  is,  God  dwells  in  the  bush/' 

An  J  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  supposing  that  God 
has  selected  other  thiiigg,  as  well  as  the  bush,  to  set  forth  im- 
portant truths  to  mon?  The  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  pledge  of 
God's  protection  of  his  people  in  the  day.^  of  Isaiah,  may  cer- 
tainly answer  the  twofold  purpose  of  ai^suring  that  generation 
of  the  factj  and  also  of  indieatingj  in  the  dim  distance  of  the 
future  J  the  birtli  of  another  child,  more  glorious  than  the  first, 
and  one  that  should  be  a  pledge  of  a  far  more  glorious  deliver- 
ance to  the  people  of  Crod,  In  like  mannerj  the  '*  abomtnation 
that  maketh  desolate/'  might  shadow  forth  the  insignia  of 
bloody  desolation  to  Jemsalem  and  all  Judea.  The  sojourn 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the  child  Jesn^,  in  Egypt,  and  their 
departure  therefrom,  as  has  been  described,  may  have  been, 
and  undoubtedly  was,  shadowed  forth  in  the  going  down  of 
Jacob  and  his  family  to  dwell  there,  and  their  departure 
tJience  to  Canaan, 

It  seems  to  us  extremely  haj^aidous  to  insist  that  the  same 
rules  of  interpretation  in  all  respects  are  to  bo  applied  in  de- 
termining the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  tliat  we  apply  to 
any  other  book.  It  is  like  attempting  to  prove  a  mathomati- 
cal  problem  by  arguments  which  are  purely  inoraL  It  is 
like  affirming,  that  "  tlie  square  of  the  hypothenuso  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  is^  equal  to  the  square  of  the  leg  artd 
base;  because,  the  relations  which  exist  between  two  indi- 
viduals are  the  basis  by  which  we  determine  the  duties  which 
one  owes  to  the  other/'  A  Revtjlation  from  God  is  a  work  by 
itself:  it  has  no  equal,  no.  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of 
soienee  or  letters.  The  subject-matter  which  it  eommuni- 
eatee  is  unlike  anything  else,  either  known  or  conceived  by 
man.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  Ood  had  seen  fit  to  employ  a 
kind  o( ht4:roglypki€s,  in  revealing  hia  mind  and  will  to  man. 
And  will  Professor  Stuart,  or  anybody  else,  maintain,  that  we 
must  use  the  same  principles  of  interpretation  in  explaining 
a  group  of  charaetcTB  popied  from  the  pyramids  or  tombs  of 
Egypt,  that  we  use  in  interpreting  a  paragraph  from  Herod- 
otus or  Pliny?  Are  we  not  expressly  and  most  solemnly  as- 
sured, by  a  higher  authority  on  this  subject  than  man,  that 
**the  natural  man  receiveth  nut  the  things  of  God  ',  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can  he  know  them,  be- 
cause they  are  spiritually  discerned?^* 

Of  what  use  would  be  the  oormnon  laws  of  exegesii^— those 
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which  we  apply  in  deciphering  a  document  of  a  worldly  na- 
ture— in  explaining  the  Jewidi  ritual ?  And  why,  if  "the 
patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  "  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
application  of  the  common  laws  of  hermeneutics, — why  did 
it  not. occur  to  Moses,  th&t  he  might  easily  understand  that 
which  was  so-mysteripus,  which  hadheen  committed  to  him, 
instead  of  putting  on  a  veil,  by  which  to  express  the  impen- 
etrable obscurity  that  re9ted.  upon  it?  It  seems  also  not  a 
little  istrange,  that,  Moses  should  have  been  so  particularly 
directed  to  make  everything  according  to  the  pattern  showed 
him  in  the'  mount,' — unless  it  was  true,  that  there  was  a 
meaning'  to  those  things- which  no  man,  at  that  age  of  the 
world,  could  understand — the  key  to  which  was  to  be  given, 
not  literally  nor  exclusively  to  Peter ;  but  in  a  pre-eminent 
sense  to  Paul,  and  to  those  who  labored  with  liim  in  the  gos-  . 
pel.  In  a'  word,  tiiere  is  not,  in  the  whole  compass  of  this 
world's  literature,  a  rule,  or  a  set  of  rrules,  by  which  one  may 
spell  out  the  mysteries  and  privilege3  of  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  from  the  rites  land  ceremonies 
of  the  Mosaic  economy.  And  yet  this  "  glorious  gospel,"  in 
all  its  richness  and  excellence,  is  to  be  found  in  them  ;  and 
they  are  the  heaven-appointed  media  for  communicating  it  to 
the  World; 

Professor  Stuart  boldly  affirms :  "**  Even  more  thaa  half  of 
the  passages  which  are  regarded  as'  fulfillments  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  just  nQ  fulfillments ;  but  are  clearly  ranked 
under  those  which  are  so  called  by  reason  of  some  Uvely  re- 
semblances to  others  more  ancient."  And  here  the  matter  is 
left.  Neither  Professor  Stuart,  nor  Tittman,  nor  Hengsten- 
berg,  npr  any  one  of  the  school  to  which  they  belong,  has  told 
us  how  we  are  to  distinguis^i  those  which  are  real  fulfillments 
from  those  which  are  so  only  in  appearance.  And  in  the 
light  of  such  a  declaration,  we  would  respectfully  ask,  What 
is  the  value  of  this  whole  class  of  New  Testament  quotations? 
We,  are  gravely  told  by  men  whom  we  reverence,  and  in 
whom  we  have  had-  great  confidence,  that  more  than  half  of 
those  .New  testament  passages  which  seem,  to  be,  and  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  fulfillments  of  ancient  predictions, 
are  no  fulfillments  at  all.  And  if  they  are  not  fulfillments, 
they  have  no  meaning  at  all ;  possess  no  sort  of  interest  or 
value. 

We  are  completely  set  adrift  by  Prof.  S.  oh  this, point,  and 
know  not  which  way  to  steer  our  course.  We  have  always, 
in  our  simplicity,  in  common  with  i:he  great  mass  of  Bible 
readers  and  expounder's,  taken  tl\is  last  class  of  Scriptures  to 
mean  what  ihey.  seem  to  mean ;  we  have  regarded  tiiem  in 
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that  light  in  which  they  seem  to  possess  their  chief,  if  not  only 
signijficance  and  interest ;  but  now  we  are  told,  as  if  by 
authority,  that  the  majority  of  these  very  passages  mean  no 
such  thing;  their  language  is  the  language  of  mere  V  lively 
resemblances"  to  some  past  events,  and  not  the  language  of 
ancient  predictions  fulfilled :  nor  is  there  a  hint  given  to  aid 
us  in  our  attempt  to  distinguish  those  that  ara  fulfillments 
from  the  mass  of  those  that  are  declared  not  to  be.  Now 
what  is  this,  but  to  cast  suspicion  upon  them  all  ?  Not  a  few 
of  these  passages  point  to  Christ,  in  his  Deity,  his  character, 
and  his  work  ;  and  we  deprecate  the  effect  of  surrendering 
them  up  at  the  bidding  of  such  a  theory  of  interpretation,  al- 
though advocated  by  men  venerable  and  renowned^ '  Having 
done  so  much  to  unsettle  other  minds  in  regard  to  these  pas- 
sages, it  seems  to  us  that  Prof.  Stuart  was  bound  to  give  some 
clue  by  which  we  might  distinguish  the  ones  that  may  re- 
main from  those  that  must  be  §wept  away.  >  He  has  gone  too 
far  in  this  direction  not  to  have' gone /a/'^Aer. 


ARTICLE  vn. 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL   SYSTEMS  AND 

INSTITUTIONS. 

By  H.  P.  Tappan,  D.D.,  Now  York. 

The  primitive  idea  and  form  of  educatiod  i^  diat  of  a  prep- 
aration for  the  ordinary  and  necessary  occasions  of  human 
life.  The  world  was  given  to  man. as  a  vast  store-house  of 
materials,  capable  of  being  wrought  out  and  adapted  to  his 
uses.  As  originally  given  in  their  rude  condition,  they  met 
only  his  most  necessary  wants.  Jiut  he  had  within  himself 
the  principle  of  a  higher  utility,  leading  to  conceptions  of  con- 
venience, comfort,  elegance.  The  developinpnt  of  his  nature 
in  this  direction  gave  birth  to  agriculture,  the  mechanical 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce — ^tho  forms  of  human  in- 
dustry. This  idea  is  the  basis  of  what  is  strictly  popular 
education.  In  its.  rudest  state  it  presents  merely,  and  in 
different  degrees,  mental  invention.  Contrivance  and  adapta- 
tion, and  physical  skill  —  where  instinct  and  spontaneoua 

1.  Report  of  the  Corporation  of  Brown  University.    March  28th,  1860. 

3.  Of  a  Liberal  EdOcation  in  General ;  tind  with  particular  reference  to 
the  leading  studies  of  the  University  of  Cambridge.  By  William  Whewell, 
D.D.,  Master  of  Trinity  College,  and  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.    London :  1845. 

3.  Edinburgh  Review,,  April,  1810;  Jane,  1831 ;  and  April,  1849. 

4.  QuarteVly  Review,  June,  184Q.      '        , 
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thought  work  together,  and  where  the  wonderful  instrumen- 
tality of  nature  is  perfected  by  use  and  ripened  into  habit. 
Thus  we  have  unpolished  men  quick  in  calculation^  and  nice 
and  skillful  in  mechanical  works. 

But  human  industry^  in  onder  to  accomplish  its  most  use- 
ful works,  and  to  bring  tiie  physical  conditions  of  the  world  to 
the  highest  perfection,  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  loftiest  sciences, 
both  pure  and  physical:  Mathematics, Mechanics,  Astronomy, 
Chemistry,  and  the  science  of  Nature^  in  its  widest  extent, 
are  all  brought  in  to  aid  and  perfect  human  industry.  The 
few  here  direct  and  govern  the  many.  The  people  do  not  all 
become  men  of  sci6nce^  but  they  work  by  rules  of  a  higher 
order  which  men  of  science  have  provided  for  them,  instead 
of  committing  themselves  to  their  own  ingenuity,  and  to  ex- 
periments more  or  less  fortunate.  But  the  employment  of 
these  scientific  and  determined  rules  quickens  thought,  excites 
curiosity,  and  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  many  scientific 
truths,  aqd  to  some  fatiopal  comprehension  of  the  system  of. 
the  universe,  and  of  the  power  and  scope  of.  the  human 
faculties. 

Men,  too,  as  members  of  the  social  organization',  as  sub- 
jects of  government,  as  moral  and  religious  beings,  must  ac- 
quire notions  of  social  and  civil  law,  of  moral  and  religious 
duty.  The  cultivation  of  a  people  in  this  direction  will  de- 
pend upon  the  condition  of  their  social  state,  the  nature  of 
the.  governments  uncjer  which  they  are  held,  and  the  religious 
l^eliefs  under  which  they  have  been  nurtured. 

We  have  in  all  the  above  particulars  that  form  of  education 
of  which  all  men'mu^t  more  or  less  partake.  It  is  the  edu- 
cation of  utility  and  necessary  duty.  It  embraces  what  may 
be  called  a  popular  or  practical  system  of  education.  Insti- 
tutipns  which  are  established  to  promote^  this  form  ar^  popu- 
lar or  practical  institutions. 

In  nations,  however^  where  the  fine  arts  and  literature  are 
cultivated,  the  whole  people  feel  the  genial  influence.  Speci- 
mens of  the  arts  in  public  buildings,  in  statuary,  and  in  the 
diffusion  of  poetry  and  music. '  And  since,  wherever  the  art 
of  writing  appears,  a  knowledge  of  written  language  becomes 
itsj9lf  a  matter  of  itie  highest  utility  in  the  ordinary  commerce 
of  life,  there  will  be  an  effort  to  make  this  knowledge  general. 
But  this  must  bring  along  with  it  the  possibilities  and  means 
of  some  degree  of  Uterary  cultivation.  Among  the  ancients, 
indeed,  with  whom  books  were  scarce,  the  people  in  even  the 
most  cultivated  states  wqre  dependent  upon  orations  delivered 
in  public  assemblies^  upon  the  recitations  of  poets,  and  upon 
dramatic  exhibitions  in  the  theatres,  and  not  upon  reading. 
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for  Utorary  cultivation.  But  the  effect  of  these  was  very 
great,  as  wo  jsee  exemplified  in  the  Athenians,  Among  the 
modems,  the  immense  mnltiphcation  of  books  and  jjeriodical 
publications  throws  the  influence  of  ideal  and  a^sthetieal  edu- 
cation over  even  the  lower  orders,  Popular  education  thna 
unavoidably  advance!^  beyond  the  mere  demands  ©f  utility 
and  necessity  in  industrial,  social,  eivil,  and  religious  life. 

The  second  form  of  education  relates  to  the  arts  of  the 
heautiful,  or  whatever  refines  and  embellisher  human  life 
thruugh  the  influence  of  Eijsthetical  tastes-  The  power  of  the 
arts  isj  indeed,  feit  by  the  whob  people,  but  educatbn  in  tho 
arts  properly  belongs  to  a  class.  They  are  the  men  vAm  are  im* 
pelled  by  natural  geulns,  co-operating  with  circumstances  which 
often  appear  accidental,  to  devotee  themselves  to  an  ideal  life,* 
Schools  of  art  spring  up  with  the  spontaneity  of  the  artist io 
life.  Solitary  endeavors-^bright  stars  shining  alone  amid  a 
wide-spread  darkness — at  first  appear.  Then  the  first  great 
works  form  inspiring  calls  to  kindred  geniuses  in  after  times, 
and  stand  as  models  of  perfection  and  taste.  Thus  artists 
are  multiplied.  Next  enthusiastic  disciples  collect  around 
the  great  masters,  and  schools  of  art  come  into  being. 

The  third  form  of  education  relates  to  professional  life.  The 
three  great  professions  of  La w^  Medicine,  and  Tlicology,  have 
their  origin  in  the  deepest  neees^sities  of  man.  They  are  Urn 
professiom  in  distinction  from  all  others  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

The  first  stands  connected  with  ethics  and  civil  jurispm- 
dence-^with  tho  rights  of  man,  the  relations  of  individuals^ 
communities,  and  nations — with  social,  civil,  and  moral  order. 
Hence  it  demands  a  profound  knowledge  of  moral  science,  of 
history,  civil,  political,  and  juridieaL         ? 

The  second  i^  based  u[ion  multifarious  observation  and  ex- 
periment, and  involves  a  knowledge  both  of  the  physical  and 
mental  structure  of  man,  and  of  tho  system  of  nature  as  con- 
taining botli  the  causes  and  remedies  of  diseases, 

Tho  thirdj  agi  develoiied  in  the  Christian  church,  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge.  The  classical  languages  of  Greece 
and  Kome,  together  with  tlieir  Hellenistic,  Patristic,  and  Me- 
dimvel  developments ;  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognates  ;  History 
and  Antiquities,  sacred  and  profane ;  Metaphysics,  Nat- 
ural Theology  and  Ethics;  and,  since  Chris^tian  doctrine  has 
been  mixed  up  with  almost  every  form  of  pliUo&ophy,  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  philosiophical  opinion,  and  tho  history  of 
dogmatic  construction  and  modification,  from  age  to  age. 
These  three  professions  collect  as  remedial  powers  around  the 
cardinal  interests  of  humanity*     The  firat  wars  with  wrong 
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and  injustioe,  and  ministers  to  law,  government,  and  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  man.  The  second  wars  with  disease  and  death, 
and  ministers  to  health,  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  and  to  hu- 
man happiness.  Th^  third  wars  with  error  and  sin,  and  min- 
isters to  the  moral  perfection  and  the  immortal  hopes  and 
well-being  of  man.  Aad"  they  all  d^^nand  high  gifts  of  intel- 
lect, and  the  noblest  and  profoundeat  accomplishments  of 
learning.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  thati  systems  and  in- 
stitutions of  education  for  the  especial  preparation  of  men  for 
the  learned  professions  skould  have  grown  up,  and  become 
paramount  to  all  others  ;  and  th^t  even  the  cardinal  idea  of 
a  liberal  education  should  have  identified  itself  with  the  idea 
of  such  a  preparation. 

The  fourth  form  of  education  is  the  ideal  or  philosophical. 
Here  the  capacities  of  the;  mind  are  considered,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  education  is  shaped  sipiply  for  educating — ^leading 
forth — ui^folding  these  capacities.  We  now  leave  out  of  view 
the  mere  utilities  of  life^  the  demands  of^  particular  arts,  the 
preparations  for  a  particular  profession.  We  ask,  what  man 
is — ^what  he  is  capable  of  becoming  ?  We  find  him  endowed 
with  high  powers  of  thought,  observation  and  reasoning — 
with  imagination  and  taste — with  conscience  and  moral  de- 
termination. And  in  a)l  these  he  is  capable  of  growing  in- 
definitely—K)f  becoming  more  and  more  intellectual,  more 
and  mprc  beautiful  in  his  imaginative  and  tasteful  functions, 
— ^more  wise  and  good,  without  an  assignable  limit.  And 
then  we  ask,  for  the  laws  and  means  of  promoting  and  lead- 
ing on  this  growth  ?  And  we  find  that  all  knowledge  is 
adapted  to  this  great  end, — ^that  in  knowing  and  reasoning 
he  comes  to  know  mor^  easily  and  accurately,  and  to  reason 
more  rapidly  and  surely ;  that  in  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  the  great  works  of  literature  and  art,  and  in  producing 
these  Works;  the  imagination  and  taste  are  continually  un- 
folding and  ripening  ;<  and  that  the  liberal  professions  and  any 
employments. entering  into  the  life  and  well-being  of  society, 
while  in  their  objective  oflSibeS  they  are  multiplying  benefits 
on  every  side,  teact  subjectively  and  form  the  discipUne  by 
which  the  soul  grows  into  every  form  of  intellectual  power 
and  moral  worth,  and  becomes  a  partaker  of  ihe  Divine 
nature. 

.  Rdlosophical  or  ideal  edtication  does  not  abstract  itself 
£rom  the  pursuits  and  ends  of  ovir  human  life,  or  lose  sight 
of  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  social  state  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  embraces  them  all,  and  that,  too,  under  the  highest 
points  of  view:.  It  contemplates  every  man  as  having  some 
proper  work  to  pei^form  for  the  .common  weal ;    but  that,  in 
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order  to  perform  it  well,  he  requires  the  cnltivatloii  of  all  his 
feiculties,  while  in  the  doing  of  his  work  he  shall  ripen  more 
and  more.  It  has  thus  two  states — ^the  preparatory  and  the 
oxeoutive. 

The  preparatory  is  form^  and  scholastic,  and  comes  under 
the  direction  of  institutions  of  learning.  Herein  is  comprised 
that  education  of  th6  mental  faculties  in  general,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above.  Man  is  «  creature  of  reason,  and  there* 
fore,  his  capacity  of  veasoning  should  be  developed. through  all 
the  forms  and  processes  of  logic  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
studies  as  are  judged  best  csdculated  to  this  end.  He  is  a 
creature  of  language,  and  therefore  should  he  be  taught  the 
full  power  and  beauty,  and  the  ready  and  apt  use  of  language 
in  speech  and  writing  by  the  study  of  the  most  cultivated 
languages,  as  presented  in  their  clasfilical  wiorks,  whether  of 
poetry,  oratory,  history,  or  philosophy,' and  by  original  efforts. 
He  is  a  creature  of  imaginaticm  and  beautiful  tastes,  and 
tiierefore  should  these  be  drawn  fo^th  in  studies  of  the'arts^ 
and  by  poetry  and  mysic.  He  is  a  creature  of  passions  and 
will,  and  therefore  should  be  instructed  in  morality,  and  be 
disciplined 'to  self-government.  He  is  immortal,  and  there- 
fore should  he  learn  that  system  of  religioj(i  which  brings  life 
and  immortality  to  light. 

Under  the  philosophical,  or  ideal  point  of  view.  Education 
is  the  cultivation,  the  improvement  of  man,  in  respect  to  the 
capacities  wherewith  he  is  constituted  ;  it  is  the  nurture  and 
deyelopment  of  his  soul.  Nor  do  we  herel  forget  his  {^ysical 
being,  and  neglect  a  training  in  all  those  manly  exercises 
which  give  noble  proportions,  and  h^e  vigor  and  strength. 
The .  ideal  of  a  man  is  a  true  and  cultivated  soul  dwelling  in 
a  sound  and  active  body,  prepared  for  all  proper  duties. 

After  a  right  worthy  discipline  of  the  man,  by  this  prepara- 
tory course,  we  next  proceed  to  the  executive  part  of  his  edu- 
cation. Under  this  denomination  we  embrace  professional 
studies,  su<di  as  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  or  the  studies 
relating  to  any  course  of  lifb  for  which  the  individual  may 
design  himself.  So  much  of  these  studies  as  are  necessary 
to  fit  him  for  undertaking  pTofessional  duty  may  also  be  piir- 
sued  at  literary  institutions.  But  they  require  ever  to  be 
followed  up  and  extended  through  life-^as  a  workman  would  . 
be  ever  handling  his  tools. 

The  edutoation  which  we  thus  indicate  by  the  philosophical 
or  ideal  is  the  most  thorough,  liberal,  and  eXtepsive^  and  de- 
signed  to  make  sound,  disciplined,  and  amplyTfurniished  men 
for  the  state  and  the  church,  eind.  for  ajl  the  arts,  duties,  and 
offices  of  life. 
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This  conoeption  of  education  is  not  that  of  merely  teach- 
ing men  a  trade,  an  art,  or  a  profession ;  but  that  of -quick- 
ening and  informing  souls  with  truths  and  knowledge,  and 
giving  them  the  power  of  using  all  their  faculties  aright  in 
whatever  direction  they  choose  to  exert  them.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to.  belong  oiily  to  the  few  who  enjoy  prolonged  leisure 
for  study,  and  a  full  »ipply  of  >  nleans  and  appliances  to  carry 
out  this  conception  fully  ;  but  it  contains  a  principle  of  uni- 
versal, application  ;  for  in  even  the.  lower  grades  of  education, 
.the  true  idea  of  education  as  the  deve^pment  of  the  soul  in 
all  its  faculties,  may  be  held  up  to  view  and  acted  upon. 
The*  reasoning  powers  will  not  1^  profoundly  cultivated  by 
the  elementary  branches  of  a  common  scho61,  nevertheless 
they  will  be  somewhat  cultivated,  and  a  taste  may  be  ac- 
quired through  them  of  the  great  end  of  study.  Besides,  let 
this  higher  notion  of  Education  be  adopted,  and  the  human 
soul  be-  treated  not  as  a  thing  for  seciUar'  uses,  but  as  the 
lofty,  lordly,  and  immortal  subject  for  whos^  improvement 
and  good,  all  secular  things  are  to  be  used,  and  then  will 
the  conception  of  its  own  value  be  infused,  and  it.  will  as- 
pire after  its  true  cultivation,  and  those  who  direct  popular 
education  will  aim  to  adapt  studies  to  this  end,  unfolding  it 
even  under  a  limited  education  on  those  high  and  intellect- 
ual grounds,  which  its  innate  powers  and  best  appropriation 
alike  demand. 

The  conditions  of  human  life  may  forever  limit  a  thorough 
education  to  tho  few,  but  we  see  not  why  a  valid  principle  of 
education,  should  not  govern  every  form  and  degree  of  it. 
With  respeaf  "to  .those  who  design  themselves  for  the  leiarned 
professions,  and  for  high  and  influential  positions  in  the  Stat6> 
there  c^n  be  no  question  tiiat  they  require  all  the  discipline  of 
their  best  powers  which  they  can  possibly  attain  to,  as  well 
as  that  particular  di^ipline  and  knowledge  which  relates  to 
their  peculiar  calling.  The  first  rears  up  men  to  their  full 
stature :  and  the  commanding  places  of  society  4emand  men  of 
full  stature.  - 

Since  some  men  are  strongly  determined  by  peculiarity  of 
genius  and  taste  to  particular  pursuits,  and  since  the  consti- 
tution oi  the  world  makes  so  Ipud  a  call  for  a  division  of  labor, 
there  will  always  be  many  who  will  press  into  professional 
studies  without  a  thorough  anteced^it  philosophical  culture. 
Nor  will. we  deny  that  eminent'  riaen  in  particular  branches 
<»f  science,  and  skillful  men  in  «rt,  and  men  of  ability  and 
efficiency  in  professional  lifcvwill  thus  be  made.  We  will 
grant  also  that  Educational  Institutions  ought  to  make  pro- 
vision for  such  cases. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  aim  to  make  apparent 
tiie  difference  between  a  mere  professional  and  teohnical  edn* 
cation,  and  that  large  and  generous  culture  which  brings  out 
the  whole  man,  and  which  commits  him  to  active  life  with 
the  capacity  of  estimating  from  the,  highest  "ppints  of  view  all 
the  knowledges  and  agencies  which  enter  into  the  well-being 
and  progress  of  society.  *  That  is  nbt  really  the  mos't  practical 
education  which  leads  men  soonest  and  most  directly  to 'prac- 
tice, but  that  which  fits  them  best  for  practice.  It  is  not  the 
mere  use  of  implements  of  art  which  makes  an  artist,  but  the 
proper  and  artistic  use  of  them.  .There  are  men  who  paint 
sign-boards  all.thehr  days.  In  learning  a  trade,  in  gibing  aii 
art,  in  acquiring  an  education,'  there  is  some  definite  end  in 
view,  or  there  ought  to  be  ;  time,  means,  and  painstaking  can 
be  Estimated  only  by  this  end.  No  one  may  arbitrarily  say, 
there  shall  be  so  much  time  spent,  so  much  labor  performed, 
and  then  we  shall  have  the  trade,  the  art,  the  education ;  nayi 
but  we  must  do  tfll  that  is  necessary  to  compass  the  end. 

Now  those  Institutions  of  Edtication  which  are  desigiied  to 
stand  pre-eminent,  while  they  may  give  suitable  scope  to 
peculiar  geniuses,-  and  to  those  who  set  out  to  be  eminently 
practical  according  to  their  own  notions  of  a  direct  and  ready 
method,  mu^.be  so  ordered  as  to  lead,  in  the  general,  *to  a  solid 
and  thorough  method.  There  never  vrilt  be  extraordinary 
wits  enough  to  make  a  general  law  :  and  those  who  are  bent 
upon  the  so-called  practical  method  may  do  good  service  by 
their  failures..  But  it  is  required  of  a  g^eat  Institution  of 
learning  to  make  and  vindicate  «a  rule  of  education  which 
i^kes  its  rise  in  the  very  constitution  of  man,  and  which 
calrnly  and  majestically  walking  over  the  plausible  but  fleet- 
ing expedients  of  A  day,  meets  With,  a  seund'^  heart  and  a 
strong  hand  the  permanent  exigencies  of  mankind*. 

Men  €ver  prone  to  measure  themselves  and  to  measure  each 
other,  will  also  measure  the  character  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing by  mere  success.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  success 
which  is  sheer  good  fortune,  and  much  also  that  comes  from 
keen-sighted  but  ignoble  policy.  Its  emptiness  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  fact  thaCt  it  sooner  or  later  disappears  and  leaves  no 
permanent  good  behind.  Multitudes  have  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  gain  a  present  success  at  whatever  expense, — ^ali  ele- 
ment of  human  na,ture  which  has  been  set  forth  in  that  legend 
of  a  thousand  forms— a  blood-v^ritten  cotnpact  with  the  Devil, 
by  which  the-  future?  is  sold  for  the  present.  .  There  are  many 
who  are  so.  eager  to  grasp  tii»  bargain,  that  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  cheated  even  in  the  present  conditions  of  it,  by 
becoming  so  intoxicated  with  ambitious  projects  at  the  first 
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taste  of  prosperity,  Uiat  they  ran  against  great  principles 
which  G-od  has  established  in  spite  of  the  Devii,  and  thns  are 
overturned  in  mid  career.  So  frequently  does  this  happen 
that  a  sage,  maxim  has  sprung  up,  that  ^<  honesty  is  the  besl; 
policy."  But  this  maxim,  although  it  serves  to  restrain  some, 
and  to  comfort  others^  is  nevertheless  left  behind  like  a  guide- 
board  by  tike  Qieul  racers  after  success. 

An  Institution  of  learning  may  do  a  successful  business  in 
the  way  of  multiplying  empirics  in  Medicine,  I>aw,  and  The- 
ology ;  in  furnishing  men  with  just  knowledge  enough  to  make 
ihem  political  demagogues,  or  keen  operators  in  all  sorts  of 
enterprises  in  this  enterprising'  age.  But  there  comes  up 
before  us. in  strong  contrast  .wi&  this,  the  idei^  of  an  Institu- 
tion furnished  vnth  an  ample  and  well-selected  library,  with 
a  complete  scientific  appara^,  with  well-filled  cabinets,  and 
with  all  the  material  of  learning — ^m  Institution  with  an  en- 
lightened and  devoted  corpora^tion,  with  eminent  professors, 
'^  many-sided"  men,  who,  while  intent  upon  their  particular 
departments,  are  smit  with  the  love  of  all  knowledges  and 
spiritual  accomplishments,  and  so  co-work  together  for  the 
great  purpose  of  building  up  human  souls  after  a  true  and 
noble  ideal,  and  preparing  thoroughly^disQiplined  men  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  as  knimsters  of  truth  and  virtue,  to 
adorn  every  profession,  to  labor  in  every  sphere  of  duty,  to 
sustain  the  state  as  majestic  pillars,  to  carry  forward  every 
science  with  ^an  earnest  devotion,  to  add  great  works  to  a 
nation's  literature,  and  to  pour  through  every  channel  of  so- 
ciety streams  of  in]9i;ienoe  to  refresh,  beautify,  and  invigorate. 
Such  an  Institution  will  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  justify 
itself  by  its  works. '  Its  sublime  position  elevates  it  above  the 
noisy  region  of  mere  success.  It  will  do  more  for  mankind  if 
it  should  send  forth  only  a  &w  men  of  the  right  kind,  ijian  if 
it  should  pour  forth  a  rabble  multitude  of  sciolists. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  literary  Institutions,  there  are 
two  facts  which  at  once  arrest  our  attention.  The  first  is, 
that. the  highest  schoob  pf  learning  were  chxonologically  first. 
Schools  for  the  people  were  not  the .  elements  out  of  which 
Universities  took  their  growth;  on  the  contrary,  Schoob  for 
the  people  grew  out  of  &e  Universities.  The  second  fact  is, 
that  Universities  were  not  created  originally  by  the  State, 
but  were  the  work  of  individuab^  Solitary  schobrs  com- 
menced coursQs  of  public  lectures  which  attracted  pupib. 
Here  was  the  beginping  of  the  Universities.  Afterward  Col- 
leges were  endowed  by  benevolent  patrols.  The  State  gave 
its  influenoe  and  authority  only  ^fter  eminence  had  been  at- 
tained.    ^^  William  of  Champeaux  opened  a  School  of  Logic 
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at  Paris,  in  1109;  and  the  University  oan  only  deduce  the 
regular  succession  of  its  teachers  from  that  time."*  **  The 
University  created  patrons,  and  was  not  created  by  them. 
And  this  may  be  said  also  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  their 
incorporate  character,  whatever  the  former  may  have  owed, 
if  in  fact  it  owed  anything,  to  the  ,ptophetio  munificence  of 
Alfred.''* 

**  Cuilegcs  with  endowments  for  poor  scholars  were  founded 
at  tho  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  even  before,  at 
Paris  and  Bologne,  as  they  wore  afterward  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  by  munificent  patrons  of  letters.  It  ought,  how* 
ever,  to  be  remembered,  that  these  foundations  were  not  the 
cause,  but  the  effect  of  that  incrcasijig  thirst  for  knowledge,  a 
semblance  of  knowledge,  whidi  had  anticipated  the  encourge- 
ment  of  the  great.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  impetuosity 
with  which  men  rushed  to  that  source  of  what  they  deemed 
wisdojn,  the  groat  University  of  Paris,  did  not  depend  upon 
academical  privileges j  or  eleemosynary  stipends,  which  came 
afterward,  though  these  w^re  undoubtedly  very  efTectual  in 
keeping  it  up.'*'  It  must  be  rememhcred,  too,  that  this  very 
enthusiasm  for  learning  was  created  by  the  lecturers.  So 
powerful  was  tho  fascination  which  Abelard  exeroised  over  his> 
disciples,  that  the  rude  walls  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Solitude 
was  no  lejss  thronged  than  the  Schools  of  Paris* 

In  the&e  two  facts  we  have  comprised  the  history  of  Edu- 
cational development.  Some  solitary  man  gives  himself  to 
thought  as  the.  great  end  and  interest  of  his  being.  He  oom* 
passi^s  the  learning  of  his  age,  he  advances  beyond  it,  he  at- 
tains a  deep  consciousness  of  intellectual  growth  and  power. 
The  truths  of  which  he  feels  himself  possessed,  the  new  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  or  science  which  ha  believes  he  has  unfold* 
ed,  stir  within  hini  like  an  inspiration,  and  he  is  impelled  to 
give  fresh  expositions  of  old  truths,  to  correct  current  errors, 
and  to  proclaim  his  new  doctrines.  Other  minds  of  similar 
tendencies,  quickened  into  intellectual  life  by  the  faficina- 
tion  and  power  of  his  teaching,  gather  around  him.  He  be- 
comes the  Doctor  of  a  School.  In  some  town  or  motropolhjj  or 
in  some  sacred  retreat,  he  establishes  himself.  The  number  of 
his  di.soiples  increases,  his  fame  spreads  more  and  more,  and  be 
becomes  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  public  eye.  At  length 
the  noble  and  wealthy,  ecclesiastics  and  princes,  patronise  the 
rising  Institution,  charters  and  privileges  are  granted,  endow- 
ments are  made,  and  it  attains  a  permanent  foundation. 

Those  who  were  disciples,  now  themselves  become  Doctors 
or  Masters,  and  instead  of  the  eolitary  man^  there  arise  many 
*Hdlain.  Mbiil.  =*  Ibid. 
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lecturers  in  different  departments  of  learning,  and  as  rivals 
in  the  same  departments. 

In  otlier  places  similar  institutions  arise,  sometimes  begin- 
ning with  an  exclusive  devotion  to  a  philosophy,  or  to  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  or  'to  a  scholastic  theology,  and  from  thence 
in  time  branching  ojat  into  all  kinds,  of  known  learning. 

The  University  now  becomes  the  seat  ancl  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge. Here  scholars  resort.  /Her6  learned  men  are  bred  and 
take  up  their  residence^  Here  from. age  to  age  the  sciences 
are  carried  forward  to  greater  ripeness.  From  hence  go  forth 
men  to  fill  every  profes^on,  to  hold  the  great  offices  in  the 
State,  and  to  lead  on  the  advancement  of  civilization  and 
refinement. 

The  growth  of  ,a  popular  system  of  education  out  of  the 
higher  institutions  is  very  evident.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
plain  that  an  unenlightened  population  will  not  themselves 
take  measures  for  their  own  education.  The  very  fact  of  a 
general  ignorance,  and  a  consequent  Want  of  taste  and  incli- 
nation for  learning,  pripcludes  this.  There  mu$t  be  certain  en- 
lightened individuals  who  are  capable  6i  appreciating  and 
undertaking  the  great  movement.  The  beginn^ing  of  popular 
education  must  therefore,  of  necessity,  Ke  in  a  higher  region. 

Now  the. communication  of  a  University  with  the  masses 
of  the  people  is  twofold.  First,  they  dfaw  individuals  from 
the  bosom  of  the  people  within  their  cloisters,  there  tp  be  nur- 
tured as  scholars.  Secondly,  they  send  forth  among  the  peo- 
ple edifcated  men  in  the  di^erent  cotnmanding  offices  of  life. 
Every  educated  man  among  the  people  becomes  the  centre  of 
a  genial  kindling  influence,  manifesting  the  power  and  dif- 
fusing the  charm  of  intellectual  cultivation.  The  stream  of 
educated  men  constantly  (flowing  out,  leads  to  a  constant  influx 
of  yataths  to  be  educated.  Thus  by  two  currents  is  the  high- 
est intelligence  keeping  up  a  communication  with  the  lowest, 
multiplying  the  number  of  the  learned,  and  narrowing  the 
boundaries  of  ignorance,  and  making  a  sure  and  constant 
approximation  to  general  education. 

There  we^e,  indeed,  formidable  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  early  consummation  of  this  great  and  beneficent  object. 
Amori^  these  may  be  mentioned  the  slow  progress,  of  the  Uni- 
versities themselves  during  inauspicious  ages  of  superstition, 
tyranny,  violence,  and  war  ;  the  extreme  degradation  of  the 
people  under  the  fsudal  system ;  and  the  approptiation  of  the 
Universities' to  the  learned  professions,  and  particularly  to  the 
edilcatioh  of  the  clergy.  In  isome  countries  the  Universities 
have  never  b6eii  emancipated  from  priestly  dominion,  jtnd  the 
influence  of  antiquated  dogm&d.     Thus  until  l&tely  the  study 
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of  philosophy  was  prohibited  in  the  Universities  of  Spain.  Of 
course,  where  the  Universities  became  the  mere  instruments 
of  upholding  systems  opposed  to  human  freedom  and  the  gen- 
eral illumination  of  mankind,  we  can  find  no  connection  be- 
tween them  and  populat  education.  But  then  let  it  be  rec- 
ollected that  in  these  countries  there  is  no  popular  education  f 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is.  just  in  those  countries  where 
the  Universities  have  received  th^  most  extensive  and  thorough 
development,  that  schools  for  the  people  have  been  most  mul- 
tiplied and  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection.- 

The  history  of  our  eduoatiotial'  development  must  take  for 
its  starting-point  the  ancient  schools  of  Greek  philosophy. 
These  schools  were  created  by  individuals  who  freely  thought 
and  freely  taught.  Disciples  collected  around  them,  received 
the  light,  and  struek  put  new  path^,  and  arrived  at  new 
truths  for  themselves.  These  schools  existed  without  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  State.  And  it  was  a  strange  atrocity  when  the 
State,  as ,  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  arrested  the  freedom  of 
thought  by  persecution  and  death.  Indeed,  the  schools  rather 
patronized  the  State,  for  they  gave  that  impulse  to  thought 
and  disseminated  those  vital  truths  which,  be  they  ever  so 
abstract  in  the  formal  exposition,  do,  nevertheless,  contain  the 
springs  of  national  greatness,  for  they  make  those  great  men 
the  philosophers,  the  historians,  the  statesmen,  thb  poets,  the 
orators,  the  heroes  who  aldne  make  a  nation  great. 

The  Grrecian  life. was  a  life  of  thought,  art,  and  heroism — 
and  they  co- worked  together,  ^schylus  was  a  soldier.  Alcib- 
iades  was  a  disciple  of  Socratei.  Socrates  was  a  sculptor, 
a  soldier,  A  philosopher.  Pericles  was  the  orator  and  the  hero. 
Pythagoras,  the  philosopher,  the  mathematician,  the  astron- 
omer, by  his  political  wisdom  supplanted  witti  his  associates 
the  ancient  senate  of  Croton,  and  ghve  political  constitutions 
to  surrounding  cities. 

In  these  Schools  of  Philosophy,  from  Thales  to  Aristotle, 
was  comprehended  the  metaphysics,  the  natural  theology,  the 
mathematics  and  astronomy ,  the  logic,  the  physics,  iand  the^ 
political  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  They  gave  a  manly 
discipline,  they  Enlarged  the  boufidaries  of  thought,  they  gave 
out  truths  which  can  never  die.  From  these  schools  we  have 
at  least  the  imperishable  philosophy  of  Plato,  the  imperishable 
geometry  of  Euclid,  and  the  imperishable  logic  of  Aristotle. 
We  hdve  also  a  form  and  method  of  education  which  has  ever 
since  been  perpetuated,  and  lives  to-day  in  our  Universities. 

The  Romans  only  reproduced  the  philosophy  of  Greece. 
The  school  of  Alexandria,  the  new  school  at  Athens  under 
the  Romans,^  the/Neo-Platoni(^— all  the  schools  that  came  af- 
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terward  had  their  prime  £Duntains  of  thought,  their  methods 
and  power,  frotothe  ancient  schools.  Oriental  elements  were 
indeed  introduced,  but  the  G-recianmind  predominated.  The 
schools  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  and  of  Theology — all  arose  un- 
der the  same  controlling  dodtrined  and  piodes  of  thought. 
Cralen  even  attempted  to  apply  the*  demonstrative  method  of 
geometry  to  tlie.  science  of  medicine.  Christianity  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Schools  of  Philosophy,  but  she  did  not  silence 
them.  On  the  contrary^  there  was  an  interfqsion  of  Plato- 
nism  with  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle  mouUU 
ed  the  forms  of  dogmatic  theolc^. 

The  authority  of  the.  church,  however,  prevailed.  What 
sh!e  had  received  from  .the  philosophical  scdiools  she  baptized 
and  called  her  own.  The  invasion  of-  the  Barbarians  annihi- 
lated everything  but  the  johurqh,  and  what  the  church  had 
taken  into  her  repositories,  er  under  her  protection.  The 
schools  of  learning  established  by  the.  Emperors  weYe  ccmvert- 
ed  into  ecclesiastical  societies,  and  all  science  and  literature 
were  merged  into  theology,  .'the  beginning  of  the  Vlllth 
century  showed  the  universal  triumph  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

The  theological  edncaticm  pf  £!urope,  firom  the  fifth  century  to 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  was  the  mere  dtudy  of  the  Fathers, 
and  commentaries  upon  them.  Hvery  doctrine  was^  received 
i:^n  authority.     There  was  no  free  action  of  the  ^uman  mind. 

At  the  cbse  of  the  Xlth  century,  Boscelin,  the  founder 
of  the  Schoolmen,  appeared.  Next  followed.  William  of 
Champea:ux,  the  founder  of  the  University,  of  Paris.  Now 
came  the  long  reign  of  Sdiolasticism.  With  the  rise  of 
Scholasticism  is  identified  the  rise,  or  the  commencement  of 
the  modem  development -of  European  Universities.  Scholas- 
ticism was  really  a  struggle  of  tiie  human  mind  for  freedom 
and  enlargement  of  thought  against  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  and  the  State.  ^  There  could  not  be  an  open  rebellion, 
there  was  not  even  the  idea  or  the  wish  of  an  open  rebellion. 
But  the  human  mind,  confined  within  the  awful  cirqle  of  ec- 
clesiastical prescription,  aimed,  by  Scholasticism,  to  make 
tiie  most  of  its  material,  to  find  the  best  discipline  of  Its  fac- 
ulties, and  the  widest  range  of  thought.  This  was  attempted 
by  starting  upon  the  received  doctrines  of  theology,  meta- 
physical questions,  and  deducing  from  them  logical  consequen- 
ces. The  Schoolmen  were  indeed  nothing  less  than  raticHi- 
alists,  whp  Gjode&vored  to  present  religious  dogmas  under  the 
forms  of  tiie  reason.  - 

The  great  error  of  the  Schoolmen  lay  in  rooeiving  both 
their  religious  dogmas  and  their  philosophical  systems  upyon 
authority.     They  studied  neither  the^  Scriptures,  nor.  philoeo- 
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Phy ,  independently.  They  relied  npon  the  Fathers  for  their 
theology  ;  and  npon  Plato  and  Aristotle  for  their  philosophy. 
Their  intellectual  acumen  appeared  in  attempting  to  recon- 
cile the  former  with  the  latter.  But  it  must  be  admitted  in 
their  justification  that  this  error  was  forced  upoh  them.  The 
chun^h  would  not  permit  them  to  transcend  authority  by 
independent  research.  It  was  an  age  of  authority.  The 
Platonic  and  Peripatetic  philosophies  were  curiously  inter- 
mingled. The  former  had  early  influenced  theologieal  dog* 
matism,  while  yet  the  latter  was  excluded.  The  heretics 
were  the  first  to  introduce  Aristotle.  They  made  a  skillful 
and  powerful  use  of  his  dialectics.  The  Orthodox  were 
ther(?fore  compelled  to  furni&h  themselves  from  the  same  ar- 
mory. Thus  ill  time  Aristotle  became  the  great  anthorityj 
and  the  influence  of  Platonism  apparently  declined,  Never- 
theless, the  Platonism  already  incorporated  could  not  bo  dis- 
cardeil,  but  it  was  retained,  and  that,  too,  to  a  great  extent, 
ignorantly,  as  the  teaching  of  the  Fathers.  Aristotle  waii 
therefore  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  Schoolmen,  while 
in  bringing  him  into  union  with  the  Fathers  they  were  fusing 
the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  systems  together. 

This  will  explain  the  cekbr^ted  controversy  of  the  Eealists 
and  Nominalists.  They  were  both  wrong  and  both  right. 
The  former  occupied  the  Platonic  side  of  the  question,  and 
the  latter  the  Aristotelian.  Plato's  ideas  arc  realities — and 
must  be  acknowledged  as  such  by  every  one  who  receives  his  phi- 
losophy— they  are  the  seminal  potencies  of  all  knowledge  in  the 
human  reason  J  and  therefore  as  real  as  the  reason  itself, 
Aristotle's  genera  and  species  arc  but  the  names  of  clas- 
sifications which  may  be  natural,  but  are  often  arbitra- 
ry. They  express  only  the  common  qualities  which  we 
take  into  view  in  conveniently  arranging  the  partioulars  of 
the  objective  world.  The  Pktonist,  occupied  with  general 
terms  as  expressing  ideas,  the  Aristotelian,  occupied  with  the 
same  as  expressting  a  mere  classificationjaro  at  is^sue  only  while 
they  misunderstand  each  other's  ground.  It  is  plain  that, 
contending  under  this  raisnjiderstanding,  they  could  never 
arrive  at  a  common  decision.  Hence  the  power  of  the  Church 
and  the  State  wascalteJ  in  to  settle  by  decree,  what  no  logi- 
cal  skill  could  terminate  by  the  syllogism. 

It  wa-s  the  prodigious  interest  created  by  these  discussions,  in 
an  age  when  no  oth&r  intellectual  activity  was  possible,  that 
drew  t^jgcther  thousands  of  disciples  around  profound,  acute, 
and  eloquent  lecturers.  It  was  these  discussions  that  brought 
thn  University  of  Paris  into  being,  and  gave  new  life  to  the 
old  Universities,  such  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
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To  estimate  properly  University  education  under  thq 
Schoolmen,  we  must  conceive  of  theology  as  the  grand  subject 
of  study,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle  as  the  grand  organon. 
There  were,  indeed,  seven  departments  of  study — Steven  being 
determined  upon  because  the  number  seven  was  mystical  and 
sacred.  The  first  three,  called  the  Triviuniy  were  Grammar, 
Logic,  and  Rhetoric:  These  were  elementary.  The  remain- 
ing four,  called  the  Quadriviumi  or  the  MathesiSn  were  Arith- 
metic, Gredmetry,  Music-,  and  Astrology.  The  last  comprised 
both  astronomy  proper  and  the  art  of  divination  by  the  stars. 
These  were  studies  of  the  highest  order.  But  all  alike  were  pur- 
sued in  subserviency  to.  Theology,  and  all  were  wrought  into 
a  vast  speculative  sydtem  determined  by  the  forms  of  the  syl- 
logism. 

Universities  were  thtis  an  outgrowth  of  the  church,  and  des- 
tined for  the  service  of  the  church.  They  "  seem  usually  to  have 
grown  out  of  cathedral  or  abbey  schools,  taught  by  the  Chan- 
cellor^ of  the  church ;  but  his  office  became  gradually  exter- 
nal to  it,  and  the  teaching  was  odrried  on  by  persons  who 
received  his  license;  certain  of  whom  were  retained  within 
the  school  itself^  while  by  degrees,  as  these  licenses  became 
customary  at  the  end  of  a  certain  course  ^f  study,  a  .sort  of 
external  body  grew  up  around  the  original  school,  yet  within 
its  preeincts  and  under  its  protection.  .We  l^ave  here  the  germs 
of  many  things.  The  licenses  are  the  future  degrees.  The 
esoteric  teachers  foreshadow  the  Univer^ty  professoirs;  and 
the  exeteric  lead  tts  gradu&Uy  to  the  lecturers  in  right  of  their 
degree,  presiding  over  inns,  halls,  or  hostels-^and  thereby  me- 
diately or  immediately  to  the  tutorial  system.'^'* 

The  Colleges  are  not  a  part  of  the  University  proper. 
When  students  flocked  to  th6  lectures  of  thelUniversity  pro- 
fessors, it  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  their  lodg- 
ing and  board.  For  this  purpose,  inns,  halls,  and  colleges 
weje  established.  The  inns  and  halls  were  temporary,  and 
finally  gave  way  to  colleges.  These  were  endowed  by 
benevolent  individuals,  and  became  permltnent  institutions. 
They  were  Bt  first  4e8igned  primarily  for  aliment  and  habita- 
tion  f  afterward  there  were  cloisters  "  for  studious  m^n  to  re- 
tire to,  to  devote  themselves  in  leisure  and  freedom  from  the 
cares  of  daily  subsistence,  to  meditation  find  the  studies  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  general ;  always,  however,  as  the 

»  The  Chancellor,  Laiin  Cancellariu^,  so- named  from  the  lattice-work  be- 
hind which  he  sat,  or  from  cancelijig  or  crossing  out  writing,  nader  the  Roman 
Bmperore,  was  a  no^ry  and  scribe.  In  the  Cathedrals  be  originally  was  prpba- 
bly  nothing  rnore.  In  the  Bishops'  Court  he  is  the  Bishop's  lawyer,  versed  in 
canon  law.  ' 

9  Quarterly  Rev.,  June,  1840.  -^ 
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handmaids  of  the  architectonic  science  of  theology,  to  which 
they  were  bound  both  professionally  and  academically.'"  The 
University,  "original  and  essential,  is  founded,  controlled,  and 
privileged  by  public  authority  for  the  advantage  of  the  State." 
The  Colleges,  **  accessory  and  contingent,  are  created,  regu- 
lated, and  endowed,  by  private  munificence,  for  the  interest  of 
certain  favored  individuals."* 

"  In  the  original  Constitution  of  Oxford,  as  in  that  of  all 
the  older  Universities  of  the  Parisian  model,  the  business  of 
instruction  was  not  confidfed  to  a  special  body  of  privileged 
professors.  The  University  was  governed,  the  University  was 
taught,  by  the  graduates  at  large.  Professor,  Master,  Doctor, 
were  originally  synonymous.  Every  graduate  had  an  equal 
right  of  teaching  publicly;  for  a  certain  period,  the  subjects 
competent  to  his  faculty,  arid  to  the  rank  of  his  degree  ;  nay, 
every  graduate  incurred*the  obligation  of  teaching  publicly, 
for  a  certain  period,  the  subjects  of  his  faculty,  for  such  was 
the  condition  involved  iri  the  grant  of  the  degree  itself.  The 
Batchelor,  or  imperfect  graduate,  partly  as  an  exercise  toward 
the  higher  honor,  and  useful  to  himself,  partly  as  a  perform- 
ance dufe  for  the  degree  obtained,  -and  of  advantage  td  o&ers, 
was  bound  to  read  imder  a  master  or  doctor  in  his  faculty  a 
course  of  lectures ;  and  the  master,  doctor,  or.  perfect  gradu- 
ate, was,  in  like  manner,  after  his  promotion,  obliged  imme- 
diately to  commence  {incipere),  and  to  continue  f6r  a  certain 
period  publicly  to  teach  (regere) '9ome,  at  least,  of  the 
subjects  pertaining  tq  his  faculty.  As,  however,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  the  University  to  enforce  this  obligation  of  pub-* 
lie  teaching,  compulsory  on  all  graduates  during  the  term  of 
their  necessary  regency,  if  there  did  iiot  come  forward  a  com- 
petent number  of  voluntary  regents  to  execute  his  ftinction  ; 
and  as  the  schools  belonging  to  the  several  faculties,  and  in 
which  alone  all  public,  and  ordinary  instruction  could  be  de- 
livered, were  frequently  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  mul- 
titude of  the  inceptors ;  it  came  to  pass  that  in  these  Univer- 
sities the  original  period  of  necessary  regency  was  once  and 
again  abbreviated,  and  even  a  dispensaticm  from  actual  teach- 
ing during  its  continuance  allo\^ed.  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  University  accomplished  thb  end.  of  its  existence  only 
through  its  regents,  they  alone  were  allowed  to  enjoy  full 
privileges  in  its  legislation  and  government." " 

In  time,  salaried  graduates  or  regents  became  permanent 
teachers;  and  these  were  peculiarly  the  prc!/fe55or5.  As  the 
colleges  multiplied,  they  rose   in   importance.     They  were 

*  Quarterly  Rev.,  June,  1840.  ^Ed.  Rev.,  June,  '1881.  »  Ibid. 
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plaoed  under  the  care  of  masters,  and  finally  lectures  were 
delivered  in  the  particular  colleges  in  distinction  from  the 
University  lectures. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Colleges  was  at  first  a  mat- 
.  ter  both  of  convenience  and  utility,  and  afforded  individ- 
ual students  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  particular  branches, 
whether  Arom  choice,  or  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  those 
branches.  With  the  exception  of.  Germany,  however,  the 
Colleges  finally  obtained  a  preponderance  over  the  Univer- 
sity proper.  On  the  Continent  the  Colleges  did  not  become 
independent  of  the  Universities.  On  the  contrary,  the  regents 
of  the  colleges  were  appointed  from  the  university  schools, 
and  were  always  un[der  the  oontrol  of  tlie  faculties  from  which 
they  were  taken.  "  They  formed,  in  fact,  so  many  pcjtty 
universities,  in  so  many  fragments  of  a  university."  Or  rather, 
the  university  distributed  itself  into  the  Colleges.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  quite  otherwise.  Originally  the  government  of 
the  University  had  been  exclusively  committed  to  the  mas- 
ters and  doctors  in  congregation  and  C(»ivocatiop ;  and  the 
heads  of  colleges  and  college  fellows  shared  in  the  academi- 
cal government  only  as  they  were  full  graduates.  Under  the 
Chancellorship,  of  Laud,  the  heads  of  the  colleges  were 
clothed  with  supreme  authority.  In  the  Continental  Univer- 
sities," the  University  goven>ed  the  Colleges  ;  now,  in  Oxford, 
the  Colleges  governed  the  Universitv.  Hence  it  followed  that 
the  fellows  of  the  colleges  became  the  tutors  in  their  several 
houses  by  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  these  houses.  The 
professors'  of  the  Universities  andihe  tutors  of  the  Colleges 
now  beccune  rivals,  and  as  the  heads  threw  their  influence  on 
the  side  of  .the- latter,  the  former  declined.  We  cannot  here 
enter  upbn  the  particulars  of  the  process  by  which  this  great 
revolution  Was  produced.  But  such  was  the  fact. 
,  The  influence  of  this  change  seems  to  have  been  disastrous, 
and  served  to  introduce  into  the  English  Universities  an  in- 
competent teachiiig.  The  Continental  Colleges  became  petty 
Universities  by  receiving,  competent  professors  firom  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  The  English  Colleges  became  petty  elementary 
schools^  by  exchanging  learned,  professors  for  fellows,  who 
were  often  made  tutors  by  chance  or  by  favor. 

Leaving  now  the  forms  under  which  the  University  system 
was  developed,  let  us  return  tq  the'  subjects  of  study.  The 
reign  of  pure  Spholasticism  gradually  yielded  to  branches 
more  lib'eral — ^the  ancient  classics,  mathematios,  and  physical 
science.  The  study  of  the  anpient  classics  received  a  power- 
ful impulse  thrqugh  the  Italian  schools,  which  produced  many 
scholars  of  great  eminence.     The  transition  to  the  ancient 
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olassios  was  natural,  from  the  commpn  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  There  was  an  affinity  also  between  the  logic  of 
Aristotle  and  geometry.  The  study  of  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
losophy introduced  the  physios  of  ^istotle.  The  application 
of  the  Scholastic  method  to  physical  investigation  made  this 
branch  of  science  indeed  of  little  worth,  and  laid  it  justly 
open  to  the  scornful  denunciation  of  Bacon.  Nevertheless 
there  was  progress,  and  the  human  mind  was  working  up 
from  the  subtleties  of  the  ^holastic  philosophy  to  a  region  of 
greater  freedom  and  light.  The  Universities  were  the  centres 
of  intellectual  activity,  where  great  men  from  time  to  time 
appeared,  leading  on  the  march  ojT  thought  until  the  philoso* 
phy  of  Bacon  changed  the  method  of  investigation,  and  Kep- 
ler and  Newton  revealed  the  true  system  of  Nature. 

It  might  have'  been  expeoljed,  that  with  the  advance  of 
science,  the  Universities  would  have  thrown  off  all  the  old 
scholasticism,  and  sprung  forwatd  in  a  new  and  glorious  ca- 
reer. This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
so  generally  as  the  new  era  seemed  to  promise. 

The  changes  in  the  French  Universities  were  ihe  effect  of 
the  convulsi(}ns  of  the  [Revolution,  and  the  energy  and 
patronage  of  Napoleon,  rather  than  thq  result  of  a  natural 
progress,  '  Th^  moderti  school  of  science  and  philosophy  at 
Paris  has  been  eminent ;  and.  the  lectures  of  such  men  as 
Royer  CoUard,  Cousin,  G-uizot,  Jouffiroy,  Biot,.and  Arago^ 
well  nigh  realize  the  ideal  of  a  University.    . 

In  the  English  Universities  the  old  tutorial  and  coUegial 
system  has  continued  to  prevail.  Oxford  has  been  charged 
with  the  almost  entijre  neglect  of  the  mathematics  ;  and  Cam- 
bridge with  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the  classics*  The 
Edinburgh  Review  of  April,  1810,  retnarks:  "We  believe 
ourselves  warranted  to  say,  that  the  examinations  at  Oxford, 
till  within  a  very  fe\y  years,  sa  far  as  they  were  scientific  at 
all,  and  not  confined  to  the  learned  languages,  turned  entire- 
ly on  the.  Aristotelian  and  Scholastic  logic,  The  coUege  lec- 
tures, according  to  the  best  of  our  information,  were,  guilty  of 
this  same  neglect ;  they  gave  no  account  of  the  gre^t  modem 
discoveriesr,  or  of  the  method  that  had  led  to  them.  Some 
few  individuals  might  pursue  natural  philosophy  ta  a  certain 
lejigth  ;  but  it  entered  not  at  all  into  the  general  plan  of  edu- 
caiion*  To  judge,  ^o  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  from 
the  subjects  of  public  examination,  or  from  the  general  course 
of  ^tudy,^one  would  have  thought  that  the  fame  of  the  great 
discoveries  -which  had  been  made  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  yearly  had  never  reached  the  University  of  Oxford.'^ 

Improvements  have  since  been  introduced,  and  greater  im- 
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provements  are  in  progress,  particularly  in  the  University  o^ 
Cambridge  ;  but  it  appears  anii^disputable  fact,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  the  English'  tJniversities  has  been  lamentably  defi- 
cient, and  has  by  no  means  yet  attained  a  completeness  de- 
manded alike  by  their  long  standing,  and  the  character  of  the 
age  to  which  they  have  come  down.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
of  April,  1849,  asks :  "  But,  even  as  a  preparatory  training, 
is  the  actual  benefit  ever  found  to  justify  their  high  preten- 
sions ?  Is  there  any  man  alive  who  can  say,  not  with  truth, 
but  even  with  convicrtion,  that  the  best  or  moist  laborious 
scholars  and  mathematicians  of  the  University  are  the  best 
lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  qr  statesmen  of  England  ? 
The  very  reverse  is  the '  plain,  if  n<5t  the  acknowledged  fact. 
It  would  be  difficult  to.  find  at  present,  among  the  most 
eminent  leaders  in  Westminster  Hall,  any  whose  academical 
course  was  distinguished  by  studies,,  or  crowned  with  honois, 
either  mathematical  or  classical.  The  extent  to  which  aca- 
demical distinctions  have  lately  been  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground in  the  professional  and  public  life  of  England,  has 
gone  lengths  which  really  surprise  us." 

As  a  general  system,  the  English  Universities  present  us 
only. courses  of  Collegial  study  of  a  very  limited  extent,  pur- 
sued under  tutors,  and  followed  by  examinations  for  a  degree. 
The  attainment  of  the  degree  appears  to  be  the  great  end  of 
study.  Neither  a  principle  of  utility,  nor  of  philosophical 
education,  governs.  There  are  indeed  higher  honors,  the  re- 
ward of  higher  studies.  And  unquestionably  profound  and 
elegant  scholars  are  made  on  the  foundations  of  the  fellow- 
ships. We  are  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  the  system,  and 
not  of  the  opportunities  afforded '  in  these  venerable  seats  of 
learning,  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  study  and  learned  re- 
tirement. But  the  men  who  should  be  permanent  professors, 
like  Whately  and  Arnold,  can  find  at  the  Universities  no  am- 
ply-endowed professorships,  of  thronging  classes  yielding  ad- 
equate fees ;  and  hence  are  compelled,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  take  ttie  head  masterships  of  schools,  or  to  retire  into  the 
church  ;  and  leave  the  instruction  to-  the  fellows  of  the  col- 
leges. The  truth  is,  that  the  English  Universities  fetill  feel 
the  incubus  of-  the  old  Scholasticism,  and  reap  the  eftects  of 
the  changes  introduced  under  the-  Chancellbrship  of  Laud. 
They  are  antiquated  institutions,  which  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of"  a  new  age.' 

As  the  XIniVersities  gr^w  out  of  the  church,  are  in  their 
origin  church  institutions,  their  con*lition  will  be  found  to 
keep  pace  with  that  of  the  church.  Hence,  in  Spairi,  where 
the  sohoolnlen  M^ere  longest  cherished,  and  where  the- power  of 
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the  Priesthood  extended  over  everj^thing,  the  Universities,  in- 
stead of  advancing  with  enlightened  Europe,  have  remained 
fixed  in  scholastic  and  ecclesiastical  stolidity.  In  Italy  they 
have  retrograded. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Protestant  Grermany,  what  an  ad- 
vance has  been  made .!  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  univer- 
sity education  be^en  so  enlarged,  and  been  made  so  liberal  and 
thorough.  The  Universities  of  Protestant  Germany  stand 
forth  as  model  institutions,  if  there  be.such  to  be  found  ;  and 
the  whole  system  of  education,  frona  the  Common  School  up- 
ward, exhibits  an  intellectual  progress  which  commands  our 
admiration.  In  Grermany,  the  emancipation  of  the  church 
was  the  ema-ncipatipn  of  the  universities.  The  rationalism 
which  now  prevails,  whatever  may.  be  its  errors,  is  a  symp- 
tom and  a  consequent  of  the  intense  reaction  which  there 
took  place  against  the  prescriptions  of  ecclesiastical  and  aca- 
demical authority;  and  which  must  ultimately  .correct  itself 
by  the  same  force  by  which  it  came  into  being.  The  Univer- 
sities of  Scotland  have  exhibited  a  similar  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, without  running  into,  a  similar  excess.  With  a 
high  tone  of  general  scholarship,  they  have  had  also  a  distinct 
philosophical  school  of  distinguished  merit,  aad  no  country  has 
contended  mor«  nobly  and  steadfastly  for  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

Now  the  English  Universities  exhibit  the  same  correspond- 
ence to  the  church  out  of  which  they  have  sprung,  and  to 
which  they  belong.  Two  strong  elejnents  in  the  English 
Church  have  ever  been,  a.  zeal  for  the  prerogative,  and  a  stiff 
adherence  to  the  apostolical  succession.  Many -of  us  Protest- 
ants who  have  no  great  regard  for  either,  think  that  the  forced 
reformation  of  the  English  Church. by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
modifications  which  he  gave  it,  never  separated  it  sufficiently 
from  Rome.  It  indeed  received  a  new  head,  but  retained 
many  of  the  old  errors.  The  Universities  Jiftve  in  like  man* 
ner  been  the  strongholds  of  Toryism  and  high-churchism. 
The  part  which  Oxford  in  particular  has  acted  in  our  own 
times  by  her  publications  of  a  Roipish  tendency,  and  by  the 
defection  of  some  of  her  memberat,  shows  the  direction  and 
strengtli  of  her  ecclesiastical  bias.  Oxfo^'d  is  governed  by 
church  influences,  and  these  hold  her  in  scholastic  bpndage, 
and  bind  her  under  a  reyerence  for  l^e  past,  instead  of  leading 
her  onward  with  the  awakening  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  sciences, 

.  Neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge ,  have  ever  had  a  school  of 
philosophy.  In  this  they  have  been  left  behind  by  France, 
Germany,  and  Scotland.     England  has  h&d  f^losophers,  but 
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Uiey  gave  no  lectures,  and  formed  no  schools  at  the  Univer- 
sities. What  had  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Coleridge  to  do  with 
the  Universities  ?  What  had  the  Universities  to  do  with  them  ? 
Ecclesiastical  prescription  can  never  allow  a  free  philosophical 
movement.  We  can  understand  at  this  point  of  view  Ihe 
fact  affirmed  by  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that 
the  examinations Ut  Oxford,  ^*  so  fis^r  as  they  Were  scientific  at 
all,  and  not  confined  to  the  learned  languages,  turned  entirely 
on  the  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  logic ;  and  that  the  new  logic, 
such  as  is  explained  in  the  Novum  Organum  of  Bacon,  was 
never  mentioned.''  Professor  Whewell,  of  Cambridge,  the 
learned  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
and  of  the  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  has  done  much 
to  awaken  a  philosophical  spirit  .in  that  University,  and  has 
contributed  essentially  to  the  bringing  about  of  manifest  im- 
provements in  the  course  of  education.  His  work,  which  we 
have  placed  among. others  at  the  head  of  this  article,  is  one 
of  great  value  and  interest.  The  distinction  which  he  makes 
between  permanent  and  progressive  studies,  is  hnportant  and 
suggestive  ;  the  view  which. he  takes  of  the  discipline  of  the 
human  faculties  is  philosophical  and  lofty ;  the  proportions  in 
which  he  distributes  classical  and  mathematical  studies, 
strike  us  as  judieioos  ;  and  his  recommendation  of  the  geomet- 
rical method  in  preference  to  the  analytical  as  a  discipline 
for  the  reasoning  faculty,  is  wise  and  worthy  of  all  atten- 
tion. . 

That  the  English  Universities  are  improvable,  and  improv- 
ing, we  fully  believe.;  But  never,  while  paralyzed  by  high- 
church  influence,  can  they  fully  develop  iheir  great  capacities, 
and  collect  within  their  precincts,  and  under  their  govern- 
ment, schoob  of  philosophy  and  science  formed  of  the  great 
wits  and  profound  thinkers  of  Engjand.  It  is  easy  to  get  up 
scholasticism  under  prescription,  but  investigation  and  pro- 
ductive thought  must  be  free  as  birds  upon  the  wing — tiiey 
must  bear  themselves  along  by^  their  own  native  vigor,  in  their 
own  native  element.  And  we  must  ruti  the  risk  of  flying  in 
the  wrong  directioii  sometimes,  or  we  can  have  no  flying,  at 
all,  unless  it  be  the  wretched  flyi^  of  a  decoy^pigeon — flut- 
tering within  the  limits  of  the  string  held  by  the  haild  of  its 
master.  Universities  may,  indeed,  make .  learned  men ;  but 
their  best  conunendation  is  given  when  it  can  be  said  of  them, 
that  furnishing  the  material  and  appliances  of  learning,  setting 
the  examples  in  their  professors  and  graduates,  breathing  the 
spirit  of  scholarship  in  all  that  pertains  to  them,  they  inspire 
men,  bv  the  self-creative  force  of  study  and  thought,  to  make 
themselvea  both  learned  and  wise,  and  thus  ready  to  put  their 
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hand  to  every  great  and  good  work,  "whether  of  soierice,  of 
religion,  or  of  the  state. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  vQ-emian  Ilniyersities  as  model  insti- 
tutions. Their  exoellenoe  consists  in  two  things  :  fir.st,  they 
are  purely  Universities,  withoijit  any  adriiixture  of  collegia! 
tuition.  Secondly,  they  are  complete  as  Universities,  providing 
libraries  and  all  oth6t  material  of  learning,  and  having  profes- 
sors of  eminence  to  lecture  on  theology,  law,  and  medicine, 
the  philosophical,  matiiematical,  natural,  {biological,  and 
political  Sciences,  on"  history  and  geography,  on  the  history 
and  principles  of  Art,  in  fine,  uppn-  ^very  branch  of  human  • 
knowledge.'  The  •professors  are  so  numerous  that  a  proper 
division  of  labor  takes  place,  arid  6very  subject  is  thoroughly 
discussed .  At  the  University  « very  student  selects  the  courses 
he  is  to  attend.  He  is  thrown  upon  his  own  responsibility 
and  diligence.  He  is  left  free  to  pursue  his  studies  ;  but,  if 
he  wishes  to  become  a  clergyman,  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a 
statesman,  a  professor,  or  a  teacher  in  any  superior  school,  he' 
must  go  .through  the  most  rigid  examinations,  both  oral  and 
written.  •    . 

CoUegial  tuition  in  the  German  Universities  does  not  exist 
because  "whdlly  unnecessary,  the  student  being  fully  prepared 
at  the  Q-ymnasium'before  he  is'  permitted  to  ^nter  Ae  Uni- 
versity. Without  the  Q-ymnasium,  the  University  would  be 
little  worth.  The  course  at  the  Q-ymnasium  eitibraoes  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  Latin  and  G-reek  language!^,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  mathematics  below  the  Differential  and  Integral 
Calculusj-general  history,  and  one  or  two  modern  languages, 
besides  the  German,  and  Hebrew,  if  the  student  design  to 
study  theology.  The  examinations  are  full  and  severe,  the 
gradations  of  merit  are  accurately  marked,  and.no  one  below 
file  second  grade  is  permitted  to  enter  the  Univerftty. ' 

The  Gymnasia  thus  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Universities. 
Besides,  the  University  course  would  Hot  be  available  ,to  him 
"who  had  not  prepared  himself  fo*  it.  It  presumes  certain 
attainments,  and  passes  by  the  elements  of  the  sciences.  •  It 
is  truey  indeed,  that  a  student  may  neglect  his  opportunities 
in  the  University,  but  then  he  throws  away  aU  hopes  of 
professional  life,  and  of  employment  in  the  State. 

The  Educational  System  of  Germany,  and  particularly  in 
Prussia^  is  certainly  a  very  noble  one.  We  cannot  well  be 
extravagant  in  its  praise.  Thorough  in  all  its  parts,  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  vigorously  sustained,  it  fumi£(hes  every 
departnieiit  of  life  with  educated  men,  and  keeps  up  at  the 
Universities  themselves,  in  every  branch  ©f  knowledge,  a  sup- 
ply pf  erudite  and  elegant  scholars  and  authors,   tor   the 
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benefit  and  glory  of  their  ccyuntry,  and  tiie  good  of  man- 
kind. 

In  oomptring  the  University  system  of  Germany  with  that 
of  England,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Q-erroany  has  also 
admirable  oomimon-sohool  systems  for  popular  eduoation, 
while  England  is  strikingly  deficient  in  this  respect.  In  the 
one  case  a  properly-developed  University  system  has  reached 
its  natural  result  of*  invigorating  general  education ;  in  the 
other  the^  priestly  privilege  of  tt  cloistered  learning  is  still 
maintained.^ 

The  Colleges  of  America  are  plainly  copied  from  the  Colleges 
of  the  English  Universities.  The  course  of  studies,  the  Pres- 
ident and  Tutors,  the  number  of  years  occupied  by  the  course^ 
are  all  copied  from  the  English  modeL  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  English  Institutions,  tibe  name  of  University  alone  re- 
mained, while  the  collegial  or  tutorial  system  absorbed  all  the 
educational  functions.  In  Atnerica,  Avhile  Colleges  were 
professedly  established,  they  soon  assumed  a  mixed  character. 
Professors  were  appointed^  btit  they  discharged  only  the  duty 
of  tutors  in  the  higher  grades  of  study ;  so  that  the  tutors 
Were  really  assistant  .professor^,  or  the  professors  only  tutors 
of  the  first  rank.  Our  Colleges  also  have  from  the  beginning 
conferred  degrees  in  all  the  faculties,  ^^^ch  in  England  belongs 
only  to  the  University.  By  establishing  the  £Bicu]ties  of  Theol- 
ogy, Law,  and  Medicine,  some  of  our  boUeges  have  approached 
still  more  nearly  to  the  forms  and  functions  of  a  University. 
By  assuming  the  title  of 'University  and  College  indifierently, 
as  we  are  prone  to  do,  we  seem  to  intimate  that  we  have  some 
characteristics  belonging  to  both,  and  that  we  deem  it  in  our 
power  to  bepome  Universities  irdienever  we  please.  Som^ 
times  the  only  advance  made  to  the  higher  position,  is  by  es- 
tablishing fi^medical , school';  which,  however,  has  little  otiier 
o6nnection  with  the  college  than  its  dependence  upon  it  for  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  pootor  of  Medicine. 
.  If  we  understand  aright  the  distinction  between  a  College 
and  a  University,  tUe  latter  is  not  necessarily  constituted  by 
eollecting  together  schools  und^r  the  different  faculties.  These 
may  be  merely  collegial  schools.  A  University  course  pre- 
sumes a  preparatory  tutorial  oour^,  by  which  the  students  have 
acquired  elementary  knowledge,  and  formed  habits  of  study 
and  investigation,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
hear  the  lectures  of  professors  with  advantage^  to  consult  li- 
braries with  facility  and  profit^  and  to  carry  on  for  themselves 
researches  into  the  difierent  departmeiits  of  literature  and 
science.  A'  University  course  may  be  indefinitely  extended  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  student.    He  may  here  undertake  tiie 
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fullest  philosophical  eduoation  possible — ^passing  from  ona 
branch  of  study  to  anothejp,  and  selecting  courses  of  lectures 
according  to  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  intellectual 
discipline  which  he  requires ;  or,  having  accomplished  a  satis- 
factory general  education  of  his  powers,  he  may  next,  eidier 
enter  upon  profei^onal  studies,  or  devote  himself  to  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  science  as  the  occupation  of  his  life.  In  the 
German  Uiiiversities  any  one,  whether  he^esigns  to  give  him- 
self wholly  to  a  student's  life,  or  to  fit  himself  for  a  professor's 
chair^  may,  after  undergoing  tiie  requisite  examination,  obtain 
from  the  faculty  to  which  he  belongs,^  permission  to  teach, 
without  receiving'  any  compensation,  and  only  as  a  form  of 
education.  The  professors  extraordinary  are  selected  from 
th^se  licentiates,  and  receive  a-^aU  salary.  From  these  again 
the  professors  of  the  different  Faculties,  are  usually  selected,. 
Every  person  of  iliese  three  classes  may  lecture  upon,  any  sub- 
ject he  pleases :  but  professors  are  obliged,  besides,  to  lecture  ^ 
on  the  branches  partioulai'ly  contemplaied  in  their .  appoint- 
ment. In  .this  way  at  a  University  alone  caathe  intelleqtual 
life  be  varied  find  enlarged.  A  University  is  literally  a  Cyclo- 
pcedia  where;  are  collected  bookk  on  every  subject  of  human 
knowledge,  dabinets  and  apparatus  of  every  description  that 
can  aid  leam^  investigation  and  philosophieal  experiment, 
and  amply  qualified  professors  and  teachers^to  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  his  studies,  by  rules  and  directions  gathered  from  long 
experience,  and  by  lectures  which  treat  of  everv  subject  with 
the  freshness  of  thought  not  yet  taking  its  nnal  repose  in 
authorship,  and  which  often  present  discoveries,  and  views 
in  advance  of  what  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  In 
fine,  a  University  is  designed  to  ^ve  to  him  who  would 
study  every  help  that  he  needs  or  desires.  • 

A  College  in  distinction  from  a  University  is  an  elementary 
and  a  preparatory  school.  A  College  may  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  University,  or  it .  may  not.  Its  original  con- 
nection with  the  iJniversity  was  partly  aceidental,  and  partly 
necessary.*  It  was  necessary  to  provide  convenient  habilitions 
for  students  who  flocked  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  doctor  or 
professor.  Many  of  these  students  might  require  private  tui- 
tion, in  relation  both  to  preparatory  and  additional  studies,  and 
thus  the  colleges  would  become  places  of  separate -study,  under 
master§f  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  must  especially  have 
been  demanded  in  the  early  period  of  the  Universities,  when 
prepfiratory  schools  were  not  common. 

In  Grermany  the  G-yinnasia  are  really  .tiie  Colleges.  The 
education  which  they  frimish  is  more  thorough,  we  belie'vCi 
than  what  is  obtained  at  the  Colleges  of  either  England  or  of 
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our  own  country.  In  England,  schools  like  that  of  Rugby, 
under  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  and  in  America,  those  schools  com- 
monly called  AcademieSj  and  indeed  othe):  classical  schools, 
are  of  the  nature  of  a  college,  only  of  a  still  lower  grade,  and 
more  elementary.  In  passing  from  the  classical  school  to  the 
college  the  studies  are  not  essentially  <3hanged;  nor  is  the  kind 
of  discipline.  Hence,  a  student  in  our  country  can  prepare 
at  the  academy  for  the  second,  third,  anfi  even  fourth  year 
of  coUegial  'study.  In  college  there  may  be  less  of  juve- 
nile discipline,  and  there  generally  are  greatei"  advantages. 
What  gives  the  College,  however,  its  chief  distinction,  is  the 
power  of  conferring. academical  degrees.  We  may  say,  there- 
fore, the  academy  prepal-es  for  the  college,  and  the  college 
prepares  for  a  degree.  ,  In  fingland  the  colleges  are  directly 
connected  with  the  University.  But,  it  appears  the  Univer- 
sily  has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  colleges*  alone  remain. 

In  our  country  we  have  no  Universities. ,  Whatever  may  be 
Ihe  naities 'by  which  we  choose  lo  call  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, still  they  are  not  Universities.  They  have  neither  the 
libraries  and  material  of  learning,  generally,  nor  the  number 
of  professors  and  courses  of  lecJtures^  nor  the  large  and  free 
organization  which  go  to  make  up  Universities.  Nor  d<|es  the 
connection  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medical  Schools  with  them 
give  them  this  character.  For  law  and  medicine  a  thorough 
preparatory  classical  discipline  is  not  required.  In  this  respect 
Ihe  last  is  the  most  de^cient  of  the  two,  and  great  numbers 
receive  the  academical  degree  of  Doctor  of , Medicine  who  have 
never  received  an  academical  education.  The  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  is  more  sparin^y  hestbwed  than  any  other  ;  and 
this,  as  well  as  Doctor  of  Divinity,  is  never  bestowed  intro- 
ductory to  the  entrance  upon  professional  life.  The  schools 
of  Theology  approach  more  nearly  to  the  University  character 
than  any  other,  since  a .  cpllegial  discipline  is  generally 
required  preparatory  to  an  entrance  therein.  The  course  of 
study  in  our  colleges,  Copying  from  the  English,  was,  at 
their  first  institution,  fixed  at  four  years.  The 'number  of 
studies  then  was  far  more'  limited  than  at  present,  and  the 
sc^holarship  was  Consequently  mere  thoi'ough-  and  exact. 
There  was  less  attempted,  but  what  wajs  attempted  was  more 
perfectly  mastered,  and  hence  afforded  a  better  intellectual 
discipline.  With  the  vast  extension  ^ of  science,  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  course  of  study  was  vastly'  enlarged.  Instead 
of  erecting  Universities,  we  have  only  pressed  into  our  four 
years'  course  t  greater  number  of  studies.'  The  effect  has 
been  disastrous.  We  have  destroyed  the  chartn  of  study  by 
hurry  and   unnatural  pressure,*  and  we  have  rendered  our 
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scholarship  vague  and  superficial.  We  haVe  not  fed  thought 
by  natural  supplies  of  knowledge.  "We  have  not  disciplined 
mind  by  guiding  it  to  a  calm  and  profound  activity  ;  but,  we 
have  stimulated  acquisition  to  preternatural  exertions,  and 
have  learned ^  as  it  were,  from  an  encyclopo&dia  the  mere 
names  of  sciences,  without  gaining  the  sciences  themselves, 

**  There  are,  in  the  whole  four  years j  one  hundred  and 
sixty  weeks  of  study,  Sup^wse  that  the  student  pursues 
twenty  of  these  branches  of  learning,  this  will  allow  eight 
weeks  to  each.  Seven-eighths  of  the  first  year,  and  one  half 
of  the  second',  arc  devoted  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics* 
If  we  subtract  this  amownt,  fifty -five  weejts  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  it  leaves  one  hundred  and  five  weeks  to  be  devoted 
to  the  remainder.  This  will  give  us  six  weeks  and  a  frac- 
tion to  eaeh  of  the  other  studies.  But  this  ia  not  all.  In 
order  to  introduce  so  many  soieaees  into  the  period  of  four 
yearsj  the  student  is  frequently  obliged  to  carry  gn  five  or  six 
at  the  same  time;  some  occupying  him  three  times,  others 
twice,  and  others  once  in  a  week.  In  this  manner,  all  con- 
tlmiity  of  thought  is  interrupted,  and  literary  enthusiasm 
rendered  almost  impossible*  Sueh  has,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  been  the  course  pursued  by  all  our  colleges.  The 
greater  the  number  of  studies  prescribed  in  the  ourriculuraj 
the  more  generous  is  believed  to  be  tlio  education  imparted. 
When  a  college  is  not  able  to  exhibit  so  extensive  a  course  of 
instruction,  it  is  considered  as  a  misfortune  which  nothing 
can  palliate,  but  its  pecuniary  inabihty  to  relieve  it,"' 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  been  enlarging  this  course 
of  study,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
preparation  for  admission  into  college,  considered  proportion- 
ally to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  We  undertake  to  do  more, 
with  a  worse  preparation  for  doing  it.  But  this  is  what 
might  have  been  expected,  A  superficial  system  of  study  in 
the  college  will  necessarily  beget  in  the  community  a  habit 
of  superficial  preparation.  The  highest  institutions  will  set 
the  tone  of  education.  And  this  we  see  realized  in  schools  of 
every  grade,  and  for  both  sexes.  Oqr  schools  for  boys,  our 
schools  for  misses,  present  on  the  pro^ipectus  a  formidable  cur- 
riculum of  studies,  and  immature  beings  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen are  carried  thrmigh  the  mathematicsj  the  natural  sciences, 
.  general  history,  the  philosophy  of  history,  belles-lettres,  and 
metaphysics,  together  with  two  or  three  languagei^  and  polite 
accomplishments.  The  popular  conception  of  education  is 
not  the  orderly  and  gradual  growth  of , mind  according  to  its 
own  innate  laws  fixed  by  God  himself^  but  an  immense  and 
^  Report  of  Brown  Uniirorsity,  p.  15„ 
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Toraoious  deglutition  of  kjiowledges  where  the  mental  diges- 
tion is  estimated  aecording  to  the  rapidity  with  whioh  tiie 
subjects  are  disposed  of.  The  more  masters,  the  more  books, 
the  more  branohes  of  knowledge  in  a  given  time,  the  faster 
the  process  goes  on*.  We  educate  as  we  make  money,  as  we 
dig  for  gold,  as  we  build,  ships  and  houses,  as  we^make  rail- 
roiids  and  canals.  Even  in  these  the  rapidity  of  our  exeon- 
^  tion  is  not  the.  sure  sign  of  excellence  aqid  stability;  but  if  it 
were,  we  forget  that  although  we.  can  quicken  the  labor  of 
our  hands,  and  increase  the  power  and  scope  of  our  machinery, 
we  may  not  overlay  the  organific  power  of  nalinre ;  and  that 
as  tree's  must  have  theit  time  to  grow,  and  harvests  their  time 
to  ripen,  ^  so  the  mind  of  man  must  grow  from  infancy  to 
childhood,  from  childhood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  man- 
hood, and  that  as  each  period  has  its  peculiar  strength  and 
capacities,  so  each  requires  its  own  nurture ;  that  many 
things  may  be  acconCplished  at  one  stage  of  growth  which  are 
impossible  at  another  y  nay,  that  as  the  mind  hath  an  immor- 
tal growth,  there  are  some  things  that  will  be  reserved  for 
the  discipline  of  eternity  itself. 

We  have  increased  the  liuihber  of  our  colleg^  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  that  is,  about  four  for  every -State.  We 
have  enlarged  greatly  tke  number  of  college  studies.  We 
have  cheapened  education — we  have-  reduced  it  to  cost 
— we  have  put  it  below  cost — ^we  have  chren  given  it  away. 
The  public  has  given  money  so  liberally^  and  made  education 
so  nearly  gratuitous,  that,  taking  Harvard  College  as  an  illus- 
tration, every  graduate  costs  the  public  nearly  one  thousand 
dollars.  And,  yet,  it  would  appear  from  the  Report  of  the 
Corporatioil  of -Brown  University,  we  have  lowered  rather 
than  elevated  the  character  of  our  scholarship.  *'  All  of  them 
(the  colleges)  teach  Greek  and  Latin,  but  where  are  our  clas- 
sical scholars  ?  All  teach  mathematics,  but  where  are  our 
mathematicians  ?  We  might  ask  the  same  questions  concern- 
ing the  other  sciences  taught  among  us.  There  has  existed 
for  the  last  twenty  years  a  great  demand  for  civil  engineers. 
Has  this  demand  been  supplied  from  our  colleges  ?  We  pre- 
sume the  single  academy  of  W^st  Point,  graduating  annually 
a  smaller  number  than  any  of  oilr  colleges,  has  done  more  to- 
ward .  the ,  txmstruction  of  railroads  than  all  our  one  hxmdred 
and  twenty  colleges  unitedi" — ^p.  18. 

^'  The  effect  gf  this  sytem  on  the  mind  of  the  teacher  is 
equally  obvious.  He.  must  teach,  generally,  flpom  text4x)oks 
composed  by  others.  His  mind  can  act  but  imperfectly  on 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  TKd  time  of  the.  recitation  is  oom- 
monly  quite  occupied  in  asoprtaining  whether  the  pupil  has 
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learned  his  daily  task.  He  oannot  mark  out  suoh  a  conrse  as 
he  would  wish  to  teach,  but  must  teach  as  much  as  he  can 
in  the  fragment  of  time  allotted  to  himk  The  books,  which 
he  teaches  soon  become  familiar  to  him.  .He  has  no  motive 
to  increase  his  knowledge;. derived  from  the  business  to  which 
he  has  consecrated  his  Ufe.  He  alr^dy  knows  more  than  he 
has  opportunity  to  communicate.  There  is  no  stimulus  to 
call  forth  exertion.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  progress. 
The  result  is  easily  fgreseen.  Sometimes  an  instructor  be- 
comes intere3ted  in  other  pursuits,  and  his  real  business  takes 
the  place  of  only,  a  secondary  occupation.  This  is  fatal  to  pro- 
fessional success.  In  other  cases  he  becomes  reconciled  to, 
and  finally  in  love  wrtii,  hi^  monotonous  course  ;  or,  lastly,  he 
throws  up  his  .calling,  altogether,  and  enters  another  line  of 
life." — ^p.  19.  From  the  same  Report  it  appears,  also,  that 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  enjiarge  the  course  of  study 
and  to  cheapen  education,  the  number  of  educated  men  has 
fallen  off  instead  of  increasing.  The  calculation  is  based  upon 
statistics  of  the  New  Engkind  Colleges  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

It  is  arraed,  again,  that  so  fietr  from  the  intelleotual  char- 
acter of  the  professions  being  elevated  by  the  same,  causes, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  "  the  rank  and  file  of  every 
profession  contains  a  smaller  ^proportion  of  remarkahle  talent 
than  in  the  last  generation.  The  inducements  to  enter  the 
professions  seem  to  address  themselves  less  succfessfully  to 
young  men  of  ability  and  enterprise.  The  otherdepartments 
of  life  are  continually  alluring  men  from  high  places  in  Law,, 
or  even  in  Divinity.  The  productive  parofessions  are  com- 
monly filled  with  men  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  ,a  collegiate  education ;  nay,  f6r  whose  benefit  no  schools 
whatever  have  been  established,  and  yet,  in  influence,  ability, 
and  general  intelligence,  their  position  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
fessions is  far  in  advance  of  that  which  they  held  some  thirty 
years  since." — p.  31.  **  The  taost  coveted  positions  in  soci- 
ety, seats  in  our  highest  legislative  chambers,  and  even  foreign 
embassies,  await  the  successful  merchant  or  manufacturer,  no 
less  than  him  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  what  is  called  a 
ieiamed  {Mrofession.  •  And  yet  more  ;  the  number  of  those  who 
consider  a  collegiate  education  indispensable  to  a  profession,' 
has,  for  some  time,  been  rapidly  decreasing.  Men  have  come 
to  doubt  whether  the  co^rse  which  we  pursue  is  that  best 
adapted  to  prepare  men  for  the  ndlities  of  even  professional 
life.''-H-p.  21.  The  inference  is,  that  men  of  distinguished 
talent  avoid  the  colleges,  <and  adopt  some  other  mode  of 
eduQatipp. 
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The  Report  also  shows,  that  notwithstanding  the  colleges 
have  had  in  their  organization  an  especial  eye  to  the  edu- 
cation, of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  have  been  aided  by  Ed- 
ucation Societies,  the  number  of  young  men  entering  the 
sacred  profession  has  by.no  means  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  our  population.  One  fact  is  sufficient  on  this  point.  Six 
New  England  Theologibal  Seminaries  have  together  only 
eight  more  students  now  thian  they  had  twenty  years  ago, — 
p.  33. 

But  the  condition  of  our  colleges  is  represented  to  be  such 
as  to -require  relief  not  only  to  render  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion more  attractive  and  better  calculated  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  community,  but  also  in  many  instances  to  save  them 
from  bankruptcy.  The  deficiency  in  the  number  of  students, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  low  rates  of  tuition,  renders  their 
income  inadequate  to  fneet  the  current  expenses,  notwith- 
standing the  endowments^  which  they  have  received.  This  is 
shown  to  be  the  case  of  5rown  University. -i— pp.  47,  48. 

It  is  argued  that  if  they  be  better  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  our  country,  they  will  draw  together  a  larger  number  of 
students ;  and  that  to  make  them  better  institutions,  will  be 
to  increase  their  resources.— p.  50.       •  ' 

The  particulars  in  which  they  are  defective  arcj — ^First, 
The '  superficial  education  afforded  by  pressing  too  many 
studies  within  the  four  college  years.  -  Secondly,  The  requir- 
ing of  studies  which  are  calculated  only  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  particularly  the  ancient  Icmguages.  Thirdly, 
The  omission  of  those  brccnches  which"  are-  especially  adapted 
to  the   mercantile,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  agricultural 


The  Report  proposes  to  remove  these  defects  by  reorganiz- 
ing the  colleges  on  the  following  principles : 

First,  That  the  fixed  term  of  four  years  be  abolished,  and 
that  instead  thereof  courses-  of  study  be  established  in  the 
different  branches  of  learning,  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each 
course  to  be  determined  solfely  by  the  nature  of  the  course  it- 
self. Secondly,  That  each  student  be  allowed,  within  limits 
determined  by  statute,  to  select  his  studies  for  himself,  and  the 
number  of  couriies  he  is  to  pursue  at  the  same  time,  unless, 
in  respect  to  these,'  the  parent  or  guardian  should  place  him 
under  the  direction  of  .tiie  Faculty.'  Every  course,  when  en- 
tered Upon,  is  to  be  completed  without  interruption  ;  but  any 
other  course  may  afterward  ie  added  thereto,  if  the  student 
so  desire.  Thirdly,  Any  student  may  take  a  degree  upon 
siistainixig  an-  exfiunination  in  .such,  studies  as  may  be  or- 
dained by  the  Corporation ;  but  no  student  shall  be  requ^irad 
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to  take  a  degree.  Every  student  shall beentitled  to  a  certifix 
cate  of  the  proficiency  he  may  have  made  in  every  course 
that  he  ha;^  pursued. 

The  number  of  courses  proposed  is  fifteen.  These  em- 
brace the  ancient  languagesj  modern  languages,  pure  Uiathe- 
ujatics,  natural  science  generaUjj  the  science  of  law,  the 
English  language  and  rhetoric*  moral  and  intellectual  plii- 
losophy  and  poiitical  economy,  history,  the  science  of  teach- 
ing, tlie  principles  of  agriculture,  and  the  application  of 
chemistry  and  of  science  generally  to  the  arts. 

If  the  proposed  changes  should  serve  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  students,  and  thus  both  to  sustain  the  Colleges  and  to 
multiply  the  number  of  educated  men,  they  would  accom- 
plish necessary  and  important-  ends*  If  they  should  farther 
break  up  the  projects  of  distinct  agricultural  and  mechanic 
schools,  and  collect  the  whole  educational  apparatus  and 
all  the  candidate^  for  education  of  the  higher  kind  and 
degree  in  our  colleges,  they  would  effect  an  important 
concentration,  Sttll  more,  if  they  should  elevate  the  standard 
of  education  and  give  birth  to  more  eolid  scholarship,  they 
would  olaim  our  highest  consideration. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  collegiate  studcnt^j  a  con- 
cent ration  of  the  educational  apparatus  and  of  candidates 
for  education  at  the  colleges,  might,  however,  be  only  a 
temporary  success.  New  tastes  and  projects  might  arise  and 
diminish  again  the  number  of  studentSj  and  give  rise  to  mere 
popular  institutions.  But  a  change  that  should  permanently 
elevate  tlie  standard  of  education,  and  give  birth  to  solid 
scholarship,  would  be  a  benefit  to  be  calculated  by  some 
other  standard  than  the  success  expressed  by  the  number  of 
students.  A  few  men  of  great  and  cultivated  powers  may  do 
more  for  a  nation  than  hosts  of  mere  exj^ert  empirics,  who 
without  learning  succeed  in  gaining  a  reputation  for  learnings 
and  without  principle j  dare  to  invade  the  most  sacred  offices 
of  society.  The  changes  in  Brown  University  may,  through 
the  effect  of  mere  novelty,  produce  a  rqsh  of  students  to  that 
institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  This,  there- 
fore, will  not  bo  accepted  as  a  test. of  their  valuo»  But,  on 
the  other  hand',  when  temporary  popularity  shall  have  passed 
away,  should  only  the  few  great  and  camraanding  minds 
come  forth  and  continue  to  come  forth  imder  these  new 
auspices,  then  their  character  will  be  settled. 

The  question  in  education,  as  in  religion,  is  not  what  men 
desire,  but  what  they  need.  This  must  govern  us  in  deter- 
mining the  form  and  quality  of  our  educational  institutions, 
Now  M^hen  it  is  asked  ^  What  we  need  in  the  way  of  cduca- 
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tion  ?  We  may  reply,  either,  that  we  need  to  fit  men  well 
for  professional  life,  and  for  the  general  business  of  the  world 
in  the  mechanioal  arts,  in  agriculture, 'and  dommerce ;  or, 
that  we  need  to  cultivate  the  human  mind  according  to  the 
philosophical  or  ideal  conception ;  or,  we  might  reply,  that 
we  need  all  in  due  order  and  proportion.  The  last  reply 
would,  unquestionably,  be  the  (jorrect  one.  We  'do  need  all 
in  due  order  and  proportion.  Mere  professional  institutions 
will  not  meet  our  wants,  for  we  do  not  all  mean  to  be  profes- 
dional  men.  Mere  agricultural,^  mechanical,  and  commercial 
schools  will  not  meet  our  wants,  for  we  do  not  all  mean  to 
act' in  these  departments  of  life,  Nor  woi\ld  we  have  the 
last  without  the. former,  for  Mte  generally  mean  to  apply  our 
education  in  the  practical  afiairs  of  life^    •       «     . 

It  is  a  more  serious  and  difficult  question  when  we  come 
to  inquire  after  the  due  order  ^  and  proportion.  We  believe 
that  the  due  order  and  propoHion  exists  only  when  the  phil- 
osophical or  ideal  conception'  'of '  education  v^  mad^  the 
arcnitectonic  conception,  when  the  higher  institutions  repre- 
sent it,  and  when,  as  .'an  dll-pervading  light  and  warmth,  it 
reaches  to  every  grade  of  education.  Human  souls  are  to  be 
educated  because,  they  are  human  souls  :  they  are  to  be  dis- 
ciplined—rto  think,  to<  reason,  to  exercise  all  the  fiEU)ulties 
wherewith  they  are  endowed  ;  they  arc  to  gain  character  and 
worth,  to  be  fitted  for  duty,  as  human  soulS.  This  sdiould  b^ 
the  leading  thought  of  all  education— of  education  in  every 
degree,  and  for  every  purpose,  of  life.  When  the  lower  ground 
is  taken — that  of  making  preparation  for  a  particular  art  or 
profession,  we  shall  fail  of  developing  the  full  strength  of  the 
mind  and  of  oommunicating  the  highest  principles  of  action : 
when  the  higher  ground  is  taken,  we  aim  directly  at  the  ac- 
complishment of  both.  Nor  do  we  in  this  way  remove  from 
education  its  practical  character,  since  the  development  6f  the 
mind  cannot  be  effected  without  setting  before  it  its  duties  in 
general,  and  the  particular  offices  in  which  society  claims  the 
services  bf  human  beings,  and  especially  of  educated  men.  We 
now,  as  before,  enter  upoh  the  learned  profession,  or  select 
some  useful  art  or  business,  but  we  do  it  as  men  who  know 
and  who  have  ctQtiYated  their. best  capacjti^s.  However 
limited  the  disdpline  may  be,  it  may  still  be  conducted  on 
right  prinmples.  ' 

As  to  the  defects  in  the  system  6f  education  in  our  country, 
we  have  already  given  our  assent  to  the  Report;  of  Brown 
University, .  in  respect  to  the  first ;  we  believe  that  educa- 
tion has  become  superficial  by  attempting  too  tifiuch  in  the 
short  period  allotted.      The  other  defects  do  ilot  strike  us 
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so  forcibly.  A  review  of  the  college  studies  does  not  show 
an  especial  adaptation  to  the  learned  professions,  unless  it 
be  in  the  space  given  to  Latin  and  Greek.  Indeed,  the 
Report  admits  that  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  learned 
professions,  and  that  good  classical  scholars  under  the  received 
system  are  as  rare  as  gbod  mathematicians  and  civil  engineers. 
Some  of  our  colleges,  too,  have  introduced*  a:  scientific  course 
in  distinction  from  a  classical,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  the  other  forms  of  life  besides  the  learned  professions. 
We  think,  too,  that  the  idea  of  accomplishing  a  general  dis- 
cipline of  flie  i;nind  prep.aratory  to  any  sphere  of  active  duty, 
has  not  been  absent  from  oui  collegiate  systems.  We  confess, 
however,  that  this  idea  has  not  been  well  carried  out  and 
made  eifeotive.  We  have  been  aiming  to  do  great  things  ; 
we  have  called  our  colleges  universities ;  we  have  tried  to 
enlarge  our  course  of  studies  more  and  more;  we  seem  to 
have  been  .struggling  '  to  afford  eveiry  imaginable  fadility  ; 
and  yet  we  have  only  a  superficial  and  inadequate  educa- 
tion. Must  we  net  seek  for  our  great  error  somewhere  else  ? 
We  inspire  no  general  desire  for  high  education,  and  fail  to 
collect  students,  because  we  promise  and  do  not  perform. 
Hence  we  fioill  into  disrepute,  and  young  men  of  ability  con- 
trive to  prepare  themselves  for  active  lifb  without  our  aid. 
In  connection  with  this,  the  conuneroial  spirit  of  our  country, 
and  the  many  avenues  to  wealth  which  are  opened  before 
enterprise,  create  a  distaste  fbr  study  deeply  inimical  to  edu- 
cation. The  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  gold-digger, 
will  not  pause  in  their  career  to  gain  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments. While  gaining  knowledge,  they  are  losing  the  oppor- 
tunities to  gain  money.  The  political  condition  of  our  country, 
too,  is  such,  that  a  high  education  and  a  high  order  of  talent 
do  not  generally  form  the  sure  guarantees  of  success.  The 
tact  of  the  demagogue  triumphs  over  the  accomplishments  of 
the  scholar  and  the  man  of  genius.  ^ 

Put  these  causes  together,  and  the  phenomena  we  witness 
and  lament  are  explained.  Our  colleges  ate  complacently 
neglcQted  when  they  neither  afford  the  satisfaction  and  dis- 
tinction of.  a  thorough  and  lofty'education,  and  yield  no  ad- 
vantages in  gaining  wealth  and  political  eminence.     ' 

We  have  multiplied  colleges  so  as  to  place  tiiem  at  every 
one's  door.;  we  have  multiplied  the  branches  of  study  so  as 
to  give  every  one  e^ugh  to  do,  and  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
learning,  if  all  are  to  be  aoquired ;  we  have  cheapened  edu- 
cation so  as  to  place  it  within  the,  reach  of  every  one ;  we 
have  retained  the  short  term  of  four  years,  so  that  a  great 
portion  of  life  need  not  be  spent  in  study  ;'.and  we  have  made 
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the  terms  of  admission  quite  easy  enough.  Now  all  this 
would  tend  to  the  popularity  of  these  institutions^  if  the  edu- 
cation acquired  helped  us  to  gain  money  and  political  in- 
fluence. But  as  it  does  not,  it  is  not  valued  by  a  commercial 
people,  and  a  people  of  political  institutions  like  ours. 

And  even  if  our  educational  systems  should  be  made  more 
thorough,  requiring  more  time,  we  see  not  that  it  would 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  the.commercial  spirit  and  to  political 
ambition,  wUle  men  continue  to  succeed  so  well^  without 
high  education.  The  idea  of  fitting  our  college  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  multitude  does  not,  therefore,  promise  great  re- 
sults. l%ey  do  not  answer  to  ihe  commercial  and  political 
spirit  of  our  country ;  nor  to  the  philosophical  or  ideal — the 
architectonic  conception  of  education:  To  attempt  to  make 
them  answer  to  l£e  former,  would  be  of  doubtfol  success. 
But  we  can  make  them  answer  to  the  latter  ;  and  doing  this, 
we  shaU  meet  every  want  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  socie- 
ty;  for  if  we  educate  men  as  men,  we  prepare  them  for  all 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  ihen.  And  edueating  men 
on  this  principle,  we  should  in  due  time  have  great  examples 
of  the  true  form ;  and  the  charm,  and  power,  and  dignity  of 
learning  would  become  appkrent  ta  fail.  And  then  education  .  ^ 
would  stand  out,  as  in  truth  it  is,  not  as  a  mere  preparation  for 
the  facile  doing  of  the  business  of  the  world,  but  as  the  highest 
aim  of  the  human  being  ;  as  Milton  has  nobly  said,  **  The  end 
of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents,  by  regain- 
ing to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  he  like  hirh,  as  w©  may  the  nearest 
by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to 
ttie  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection.'' 
In  this  way  \^e  should  raise,  up  a  powerful  counter  influence 
against  the  excessive  commercial  spirit,  and  against  the 
chicanery  and  selfishness  of  deniagogueism  which  now  prevail. 
Men  thus  worthily  built  up  would  get  into  all  the  relations  of 
society,  and  throw  a  new  aspect  over  the  arts,  commerce,  and 
politics,  and  a  high-minded  patriotism  and  philanthropy  would 
everywhere  appear.  Then  it  would  be  seen  how  much  more 
mighty  and  plastic  are  great  ideas  and  fundamental  principles 
than  all  the  arts,  tact^  and  accomplishments  of  expediency. 
Then  the  host  of  penny-a-liners,  stump  orators,  diiscoursers 
upon  socialism,  bigots,  and  partisans  would  give  way  before  ■ 
sound  -writers,  true  poets,  lofty  and  truthful  orators,  and  pro- 
found philosophers,  theologians^  and  statesmen.'  We*  should 
have  a.  pure  ilational  literature,  and  a  proud  national  ohar^ 
acter. 

To  bring  about  this  great  change,  we  must  do  something 
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besides  multiplying  colleges  after  the  same  model,  pouring 
forth  a  tide  of  school-books,  and  making  experiments  upon  a 
facile  system  of  education  fall  of  pretension  and  fair  promises, 
but  containing  no  philosophical  and  manly  discipline. 

The  multipTication  of  colleges  after  the  same  model  only 
serves  to  increase  our  difficulties.  We  set  about  putting  up 
the  same  kind  of  buildings ;  we  create  the  same  number  of 
professors,  to  teach  the  same  things  on  the  same,  principle  ; 
we  get  together  a  few  books  and  some  philosophical  apparatus ; 
and  then  we  have  the  same  annudl  comniencements,  with  ora- 
tions and  poems,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees  ;  and  we  get 
under  the  same  presi^ure  ,of  debt,  and  make  the  same  appeals 
to  the  public-  to  hejp  us  out  of  it ;  and  then,  with  our  cheap 
education,  to  induce  many  to  get  educated,  we  experience  the 
same  anxiety  to'gather  in  as  many  students  as  possible  ;  and, 
since  wjiere  we  cannot  get  money  it  is  soknething' to  get 
appearance,  we  shew  the  same  readiness  to  educate  for 
nothing  those  who  will  submit  to  be  educated,  but  who  can- 
not pay.  In  all  this  we  are  improving  nothing ;  but  we  are 
taking  away  all  dignity  from  our  system  of  education,  and 
proving  its  inadequacy.  V 

It  were  well  to  oomraence  about  this  time  dome  experiment 
of  tf different  kind — a  new  experiment,  and  yet  one  of  no  doubt- 
ful'issue,  if  we  can  carry  it  out  to  its  issue.  If  w^  can  give 
it  a  beginning  and  a  middle,  we  know  what  its  end  must  be. 
The  establishment  of  Universities  in  our  country  will  reform, 
and  alone  can  jreform  our  educational  system.  By  the  Uni- 
versities we  mean  such  as  we  have  before  described — Cyclopa- 
dias  of  education :  where  in  libraries,  cabinets,  apparatus,  and 
professors,  provision  is  made- for  .studying  every  branch  of 
knowledge  in  full,  for  carrying  forward  all  scientific  investiga- 
tion ;  where  study  may  be  extended  without  limit,  where  the 
mind  may  be  cultivated  according  to-  its  wantsj.  and  where, 
in  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  growing  knowledge  and  ripening 
scholarship,  the  bauble  of  an  academical  diploma  i^  Forgotten. 
When  we  have  such  institutions,  those  who  would  be  scholars 
will  have  some  place  to  resojrt  to ;  and  those  who  have  already 
the  gifts  of  scholarship  will  have  some  place  where  to  exer- 
cise them.  With  such  institutions  in  fuH  operation,  the  public 
will  begin  to  comprehend  what  scholarship  means,  and  discern 
the  difference  between  sciolists  and  men  of  learning.  Then  we 
shall  hear  no  more  inane  discussions  about  the  expediency  of 
discarding  Latin  and  Greek  j  fot,  classical  scholars  there  will 
then  be,  who  will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  value 
of  the  innmortal  languages,  and  the  imnt^ortal  writings  of  the 
most  cultivated  nations  of  antiqtiity.     Then  we,  shall*  have 
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mathematioians  prepared  for  astronomers  and  engineers.  Then 
we  shall  have  philosophers  who  can  disoourse  without  text- 
books. Then,  too,  we  shall  have  no  more  acute  distinctions 
drawn  between  scholastic  and  practical  education ;  for,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  true  education  is  practical,  and  that  practice 
without  education  is  little  wor£h :  and,  then  there  will  be 
dignity,  grace,  and  a  resistiess  charm  about  scholarship  and 
the9cholar>      •  ,  >         i 

The  philosophic  idea  of  education  being  thu^  d^y^loped  in 
the  hightot  form  of  an  educational  institutipn — where  alcme 
it  can  be  adequately  developed — ^it  will  begin  to  exert  its 
power  over  all  subordinate  institutions.  There  will  now  be 
demanded  a  preparation  suitable  for  undertaking  the,  higher 
degrees  of  scholarship,  and  schools  and  colleges  will  receive  a 
new  impulse  and  will  be  determined  to  their  proper  form.  We 
shall  not  now  attempt  to  learn  a  little  of  everything*  in  the 
lower  institutions ;  but  >ve  shall  learn  that  which  is  requisite 
to  prepare  for  the  higher,  and  we  shall  learn  that  Well.  The 
influence  of  the  higher  will  be  to  give  limitation,  order,  ccm- 
sistency,  and  thoroughness. to  the  lower.  And  there  will  be 
diflused  through  all  schools  Qf  every  grade,  and  for  both  sexes, 
new  ideas  of  intellectual  discipline,  and  the  sense  qf  an  ele- 
vated life  and  duty.  Education  now  will  have  an  authqrity 
to  define  it,  exampleiB  to  illustrate  it,  and  the  voice  of  a  Divine 
spirit  to  cafl  it  forth.  ' 

We  might  have  had  Universities  ere  this,. had  we  not  wasted 
our  means  and  energies  in  unfruitful  schemes  and  misappro- 
priations. We  have  w^ted  large  sums  itt,  erecting  expensive 
buildings  in  many  different  places  for  small  collections  of 
students,  which,  had  they  then  concentrated,  would  have 
given  for  several  uncertain  colleges  a  stable  University,  with 
ample  provision  of  books  and  the  whole  material  of  learning, 
and  with  endowed  professorships. 

Some  of  the  States,  like  the  State  of  New  York,  have  made 
liarge  appropriations  from  a  literature  fund  to  commcm  schoobi 
where,  scattered  in  feeble  streams  through  a  thousand  chan* 
nels,  it  has^produced  no  other  effect  than  cheapening  a  littie 
more  what  was  cheap  enough  already.  Massachusetts,  with 
no  literature  fund,  has  a  common  and  free  school  system  no 
less,  if  not  more  complete  and  efilcient,  than  New  York.  Com- 
noon  schools  required  no.  such  attenuated  patronage.  But  this 
fund,  on  an  obvious  principle  of  political  economyi  might  have 
been  concentrated  into  a  power  that  would  have  given  to  the 
State  of  New  York  Colleges  or.G-ymnasia,  and  Universities  on 
an  organized  and  connected  system  that  would  have  justified 
her  claim  to.be  the  Empire  State,  in  a  high  and  noble  sense ; 
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and  have  made  her,  in  l^er  educational  development,  second 
to  no  country;  in  the^  world. 

The  proposed  changes  in  Brown  University  set  forth  in  the 

Report  of  ihe  Cdrporatioiij  and  which  we  understand  have 
since  been  adopted,  indicate  that  it  is  not  preposterous  to  hope 
that  some  of  our  colleges  may  be  brought  uoder  a  higher  or- 
ganization. This  Institution  has  hitherto  been  only  a  col- 
lege, but  it  has  been  one  of  the  be^t  in  our  oouutry  in  respect 
to  its  endowineutss,  its  library,  and  its  feculty.  It  has  also 
been  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  point  of  the  number  of  its 
students ;  nevertheless j  it  finds  a  ehEinge  necessary,  &ad  it 
dares  to  make  it. 

There  are  some  features  of  this  new  organization,  which 
have  very  much  the  air  of  a  University.  The  nuirjber-  of 
courses  of  instruction,  the  freedom  of  choice  allowed  to  the 
student,  and  the  abolition  of  the  fixed  term  of  four  year^,  and 
the  graduation  of  the  time  allotted  to  each  particular  course 
by  the  nature  of  the  oourso  itself — all  these  seem  to  jwint  to  a 
University.  But  the  Corporation  do  not,  after  nil,  propose  to  do 
away  the  eoUegial  character  of  their  Institution,  but  only  to 
modify  it.  Their  leading  eonceptions  are,  first,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  better  scholarsihip,  by  giving  to  each  study  more 
timej  or  not  attempting  to  do  more  than  43an  be  well  dona; 
secondly,  to  adapt  the  Institution  to  tbe  w^uts  of  all  classes; 
thirdly,  by  this  wider  adaptation  to  call  in  a  larger  number  ot 
students. 

The  experiment  alone  can  determine  whether  the  modifi* 
cations  introduced  will  realise  these  conceptions  of  an  im- 
proved and  more  w id ely 'diffused  education.  We  believe  that 
an  attempt  to  mmiify  our  collegiate  institutions  emanating 
from  so  respectable  a  source,  cannot  but  have  weight  in  de- 
termining other  institutions  to  consider  the  neces.sity  of  intro- 
ducing reforms  into  our  educational  system*  We  sincerely 
desire  that  the  experiment  may  prove  successful.  And  since 
the  Corporation,  in  making  the  present  changes j  reserve  the 
power  of  making  still  further  changes,  if  called  for,  we  shall 
entertain  the  hope  that,  in  carrying  forward  this  experiment, 
they  may  be  led  to  form  the  purpose  of  making  Brown  Uni- 
versity a  University  proper. 

The  very  coneepttou  of  adapting  the  Institution  to  the  wants 
of  "  young  men  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  produc- 
tive professionsj''  intimates  that  pupils  will  be  received  who 
have  made  very  little  scholastic  preparation,  and  that,  tliere- 
foroj  the  courses  intended  for  the  **  productive  professions'' 
will  be  quite  elementary.  .  The  courses  here  proposed  will  un- 
doubtedly be  very  us^eful  to  young  men  engaged  io  commerce 
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and  manufactures,  and  who  propose  to  cultivate  farms  on 
scientific  principles.  The  increase  of  students  anticipated  is 
likely  to  be  chiefly  from  this  class  of  youth,  and  thus,  instead 
of  the  old  college  with  its  Greek  and  Latin,  and  Mathemat- 
ics, shall  we  not  have  a  large  commercial  institufion,  which, 
instead  of  gathering  around  itself  classical  associations,  and 
impressing  us  with  the  worth  and  dignity  of  scholar3hip, 
shall  only  give  us  the  hum  of  preparation  for  the  business  of 
life  in  the  industrial  and  productive  direction  ?  The  Latin 
and  G-reek  scholars-*-the  old-fa*shidned  plodding  students  seek- 
ing ^  after  science'  and  philosophy  for  their  own  sake,  and 
dreaming  of  high  mental  development  and  profound  learning, 
will  be  rarely  seen,  we  fear^  when  candidates  for  the  "  pro- 
ductive profe^ssions"  form  the  overwhelming  majority  and  cre- 
ate the  esprit  du  corps. 

We  do  not  feel  confident  that  this  new  organization  will 
elevate  the  tone  of  scholarship.  One  of  the  principles  laid 
down  reads  thus  :  '*  The  various  courses  should  be  .so  arran- 
ged, that  in  so  far  as  practicable,  every  student  might  study 
what  he  chose,  all  that  he  chose,  and  nothing  but  what  he 
chose.''  This  principle  is  intended  to  obtain  Universally,  un- 
less the  parent  or  guardian  should  place  his  child  or  ward 
under  the  authoritative  direction  of  the  Faculty.  Now  it  is 
possible  for  a  student  to  choose  either  too  much  or  too  little, 
and  either  to  renew  the  old  evil  of  attempting  so  much  as  to 
lead  to  superficial' acquisition,  or  to  fall  into  the  opposite  evil 
of  undertaking  so  little  as  to  leave  over  much  leisure  on  his 
hands.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  these  sttidents  are  of  no 
higher  grade  than  those  who  usually  enter  college  ;  youtiis, 
whose  habits  of  application  are  yet  to  be  formed,  and  their 
judgment  ripened,  and  not,  like  the  students  of  the  German 
Universities,  young  men  grown,  and  formed  under  the  disci- 
pline of  years  spent  in  the  Gymnasia,  and  who,  therefore, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  some  ground  to  stand  upon  when 
they  make  choice  of  the  kind  and  the  number  of  the  courses 
they  are  to  pursue.  '  .  ^ 

Nor  do  we  feel  confident  that  the  colleges  can  be  made  the 
best  institution^  for  all  those  who  are  devoting  themselves 
t^the  "  productive  professions. "  Some  who  wish  to  become 
particularly  scientific,  Vould  find  such. an  institution  con- 
genial. But  pf  the  multitude  .who  contemplate  th&  produc- 
tive professions^  the  majority  will  feel  inclinecl  to  take  a  more 
limited  course,  and  to  enter  as  early  as  possible,  upon  their 
apprenticeship.  Indeed,  we  are  doubtful  of  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Colleges,  however  developed.  We  believe  liiat 
the  common  schools,  generally,  can  be  so  improved^  or  schools 
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of  a  degree  higher,  branching  tJireetly  out  from  theni,  can  be 
established,  where  instruction  in  the  pfinoiplea  of  Agrioulture 
©mbraoing  Chemistry,  and  in  the  application  of  Chemistry 
and  of  other  sciences  to  the  arts^  can  be  more  fitly  and  snc- 
cessfuUy  given. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  plan  of  tho  Corporation  of  Brown 
University  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  attempts  a  union  in  one 
institution  of  three  different  grade?  of  education,  which  can  be 
more  philosophicalty  and  suoceasfully  conducted  in  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  institutions.  AVo  have  here  combined  some- 
thing of  the  UniversitYj  a  good  deal  of  the  College,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  Comraercialj  Mannfactural,  and  Agricultural 
School,  in  whieh  the  one  element  may  preponderate  over  the 
others,  but  in  which  a'  harmonious  action  of  the  three,  and  a 
suitable  development  of  all,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of.  Bttt> 
granting  that  this  scheme  should  bo  followed  by  a  rria$w>n- 
ablo  measure  of  success  ;  that,  at  lea^^t,  it  should  sustain 
itself  by  the  number  of  its  students,  still  it  cannot  meet  tho 
highest  edncational  Want  of  our  oountry,  which,  indeed,  is 
the  hi^ihest  cducationai  want  of  every  country.  It  vnW  not 
form  the  University  where  philosophical  education  can  be  car* 
ried  out  to  its  last  results. 

We  feel  no  hostility  to  ih^  experiment  of  Brown  University- 
.The  better  it  turns  out,  the  better  pleased  we  shall  be*  We 
shall  even  be  happy  to  confess  our  error,  if  it  shall  appear 
that  we  have  erred  in  any  part  of  our  criticism-  The  Report 
of  tho  Corporation  is  an  admirable  one,  and  points  out  iji 
a  strong  and  lively  manner  the  defects  of  our  College  sys- 
tem. The  friends  of  the  institution  are  now  making  a  gen- 
erous effort  to  place  iinder  its  control  the  moans  of  developing 
the  new  scheme.  We  cannot  but  feel  a  strong  sym^pathy  with 
this,  and  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  incipient  move- 
menti  we  rej}eat,  that  we  shall  cherish  the  hope,  that  eventu- 
ally  the  noblest  form  of  a  literary  institution  may  come  out 
of  "it. 

In  the  meantime,  all  scholarsj  and  all  true  friends  of  learn* 
ing,  will  do  well  to  inquire  if  there  really  be  any  good  reason 
why  we  should  not  no^y  create  in  our  country  at  least  on© 
great  institution,  of  learning  that  may  vie  with  the  beat 
of  the  old  world-  Shall  tho  little  principalities  of  Germany 
surpass  these  wealthy  and  powerful  States? 

it  is  required,  for  the  succcssfal  development  of  such  an 
institution,  that  it  should  neither  cheapen  its  education,  nor 
be  tempted  to  do  so  ;  that  it  should  be  adequate  to  educate 
the  many,  and  yet  not  be  destroyed,  if,  for  a  tiiHej  compelled 
to  educate  the  feW ;  that  it  should  be  removed  alike  from  the 
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oonfliots  and  jealousies  of  sects  in  ibe  cdiard^  and  of  parties 
in  the  state  ;  and  that  it  should  be  faith£ally  consecrated  to 
science,  literature,  and  art. 


ARTICLE   VIII. 
THE     LAW     OF     VERACITY. 

By  Rkv.  J.  W.  McLanb,  WilliMMburgh,  N.  Y. 

Rectitude  is  6o.mething  fixed  and  immutable.  .  It  is  not 
the  creation,  of « the  Divine  ^iUj  but  has  its  everlasting  founda- 
tion in  the  motal  character  of  Grod.  Whatever  in  human  action, 
therefore,  is  conformed  to  his  image,  i^  holy,  just/sand  good- 
all  that  is  contrary  thereto  possesses  no  sucl\  character;  Ao- 
tions,  consequently,  have  some  positive  quality-^— are  essential- 
ly jright  or  wrong.  The^lawof  G-od  is  a  transcript  of  his 
character — an  expression  of  his  infinite  nature,  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  conduct  qf  beings  made-  in  his  image*— superin- 
tendiag  all  their  movements,  and  bringiiig  them  into  an  un- 
broken harmony  with  truth  and  righteousness.  The  law  of 
veracity,  therefore,  has  its  origin,  its  eternal  residence,  in  the 
truthfulness  of  God — in  his  infinite  attachment  to  what  is 
true,  and  abhorrence  of  all,  that  is  fialse.  Hence,  we  conclude 
with  Calvin,  that  *^  we  ought  to  preserve  the  truth  without 
the  least  disguise."  The  command  presses  us  to  this.  It  is 
directed  against  every  species  of  falsehood— enjoins  the  most 
sacred  and  universal  regard  to  truth  in  all  our  thoughts,  wordst 
and  actioAS. 

■y^e  feel  no  difficulty  here  in  determining  the  paih  of  duty 
— in  discerning  between  right  and  wrong.  Truth  is  ihe  re- 
ality of  things.  Logically  considered,  iti^is  the  exact  con- 
formity of  aiji  assertion,  however  made,  to  the  facts  in  the 
case.  But  in  a  moral  aspect,  it  is  the  conformity  of  our 
wordd  and  actions  to  our  sentiments.  In  other  .words,  it  con- 
sists in  an  intention  to  convey  to  others  the  real  conceptions 
of  oiir  own  minds.  While,  therefore,  k)gical  truth  respects 
the  reality  of  what  is  asserted,  moral  truth,  that  is,  veracity, 
has  reference  to  the  person  who  acts,  and  consists  in  his  com- 
munii;ating  to  others,  as  faf  as  he  is  able,  his  conceptions  of  a 
fact  exactly  as  they  exist  in  his  owm  mind ;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage, of  jurisprudence,  in  his  telling  the  truth,  the  whole 
Uutiij  and  nothiiig  but  the  truth.  A  falsehood,  therefore,  is 
easily  defiped.  It  is  the  violation  of  ethical  or  moral  trutji. 
It  consists  in  conveying,  intentionally,  to  another,  in  any  way, 
an  impression  respecting  a  fact  diflGdrent  firom  Ihat  which  ob- 
tains in  the  mind  vof  the  persoh  conveying  it. 
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I|t  is  claimed,  howevef ,  by  som^  {hat  snoh  aotion  ^is  not  in 
all  oases  sinful.  They  maintain  that  deception  it  scmietimes 
justifiable.  This  w©  do  not  believe.  We  regard  the  position 
as  entirely  untenable-r-as  fraught  with  eiol.  Onoe  admit 
this,  and  all  things '  ate  thrown  into  chaos.  Definition  be- 
comes impossible.  No  one  can  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  right  aiid  wrong,  or  say  With  any  exactness  how  far 
men  may  depart  firoal  ihot  truth,  or  where  falsehood '  eomp 
mences.  Thd  advocates  of  'liis  loose  morality  are  wont  to 
select  some,  instance  of  a  trivial  nature,  where  the  evil  is  ap- 
parently vejry  small — some  Case  where  the  deception  is  in 
mere  sport,*  and  to  argue  from  this  the  innocence  of  such  acts. 
But  what  if  we  lessee  evil  a  thousand  times,  and  eVen  fritter 
it  away  until  the  morally  bedimmed  eye  of  man  cannot  per- 
ceive it,  does  it,  in  its  diminished  form,  cease  to  be  evil? 
Can  any  diminution  of  evil  become  right  ?  As  a  test  of  char- 
acter— as  a  proiof  of  principle,  t^e  less  the  ^^p&rture  from 
truth  may  be,  the  greater  is  the  strength  of  virtue  which  de- 
tects it,  and  abstains  from  i^.  Hence  the  Saviour  makes, 
fidelity  in  that  which  is  leak,  a  sure  criterion  by  which  to 
jiiidg^  of  a'  man's  adherence  to  principle  in  matters  of  far 
greater  moment! ,  ' ' 

The  more  common  resort,  iiowever,  is  to  the  consequences 
of  an  act-^to  the  end  gained,  by  it,  and  .las  this  is  good,  to 
conclude  that  the  way  in  which  it  is  gained  is  good  abo.  The 
end  justifies  the  means..  Hence,  in  the  view  of  Paley  and 
others  of  this  school,  when  litt)e  or  no  inconvenience  will  re- 
sult from  falsehood,,  asserted. for  a  goofd  end,  the  act  is  not 
sinful.  The  general  principle  laid  down  is,  that  if,  in  any 
case,  the  happiness  of  others  riiay  be  more  effectually  pro- 
moted by  fadsehood  than  by  truth,  then  the  act  ceases,  to  be 
wrong—is  right.  Now,  to  us,  there  is  a  fearful  arrogance  in 
this  supposition.  It  arrays  the  imagination  of  the  creature 
against  the  intelligence  of  the  Creator — afiects  to  make  man 
wiser  than  God.^  He  commands  us  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
assises  us  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  the  obedi- 
ent. But  in  this  supposition  a  man  take^  the  ground  that 
under  certain  circumstaitces  deception  will  result  in  greater 
good  than  the  communications  of  truth.  How  does  he  know 
this?  Does  he  see- the  end  from  the  beginning  ?•  Is  any  part 
of  Gfod's  providenee  so  framed  as  thus  to  countenance  false* 
hood — ^to  throw  discredit  upon  the  sacredness  of  truth  ?  What, 
then,  is  the  language  of  his  conduct  ?  This,  that  he  is  wiser 
than  the  Lawgiver-r-that  falsehood  is  safer  in  the  case  sup- 
posed than  truth — and  that  a  higher  end  can  be  gained  by 
deception  in  that  instance,  than  can  bd  secured  by  confidence 
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in  Grod,  and  by  aotioQ  in  aooordanoe  with  the  directions  of 
his  "Word. 

We  dannot,  f6r  one  moment,  admit  tiie  premises  in  this  case. 
The  supposition  is  monstrous — is  an  utter  and  eternal  impos^ 
sibility .  There  is  no  instance,  no  oircumstanoes,  in  which  de- 
ception can  effect  more  good  than  the  truth.  GK>d'd  providence, 
in  its  issues,  is  coincident  .with  his  Word.  The  results  of  the 
one  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  other.  His  command  to 
us  is  to  speak. the  truth.  Obedience  to  this  will  promote  the 
happiness  of  men  in  all  possible  cases  more  than  any  depart- 
ure from  it  can  do.  Trutli  fays  in  exactly  with  all  the  work- 
ing of  his  providence,  an4  comes  out  in  eternal  issues  of  good. 
Hence,  the  man  who  walks  uprightly,  walks  safely.  And 
the  directioii  given  to  him,  w^ho  \^uld  see  good,  is  to  keep  his 
tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips  from^  spejiking.  guile. '  *We  are 
on  dfmgerous  ground^  therefore,  when  we  thu$let  go  our  con- 
fidence in  G'od's  protection,  and  begin  to  balance  between 
right  and  wrong ;  when  we  put  our  wisdom  in  the  place  of 
G-od's,  and  introduce  into  the  scale  of  falsehood  sonid  imagin- 
ed gbod,  and  thus  make  it  outweigh  the  eternal  securities  of 
truth,  linked  as  they  are,  in  the  providence  of  (Jod,  with  its 
utterance.  We  have  lessons  of  warning  on  this  sul^ect,  whidi 
ought  nevet  to  be  forgotten.  Abraham,  when  in  the  country 
of  Abimelech,  thoijght  th^tt  he  had  found  in  the  difficulties  of 
his  8ituatio6,  a  ftllcrum  on  which  the  levet  of  pre^varication 
would  work  better  and  nw)re  to  his  security  than  that  of  trulh. 
But  the  restilt  showed  him  his  great  mistake.  And  so  it  vnH 
be  in  every  case,  when  we  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

There  is,  then,  no  possible  ground  for  the  case  supposed. 
Deeeption  has  a  '  character  independent  of  any  issues  conse- 
quent upon  it.  By  this  it  must  be  judged.  It  is  an  act  in  which 
we  intentionally  mislead  another,  causing  him  either  to  be- 
lieve what  is  'false,  or  to  disbelieve  what  is  true.  In  either 
case,  this  can  be  done  only  by  conveying  to  him  an  impres- 
sion of  something  different  from  that  existing  in  our  own 
minds  respecting  it,  that  is,  by  an  infraction  of  the  law  of 
veracity.  The  very  cases,  cited  as  justifiable  acts,  prove  this. 
Take  the  case  of  tiie  man  tr$iveling  through  a  country  beset 
with  robbers;  and  who  .arms  himself  with  empty  pistols^  care- 
fully concealed  r  When  the  robberfe  approach  him,  he  reveals 
his  weapons,  and  makes  th^m  believe  by  his  acts  that,  if  they 
venture  further  toward  him;  he  "vjrill  shoot  tl^em.  Now  he 
has  no  such  iuteiition.  •  His  pistols  are  empty.  His  actions, 
tiierefore,  speak  one  thing,  his  heart  another.  What,  then,  is 
the  character  of  that  act  ?  Does  it  t^U  the  truth  in  this  case  ? 
Not  at  all.    The  man  has  a  right  to  defuid  hiraself-— to  shoot 
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those  robbers,'  if  need  be,  but  he  has  no  right,  by  word  or  deed, 
to  say  what  is  untrue.  He  isimder  no  obligation  to  speak. 
He  may  remaui  *  silent — ^may  do  nothing,  but  if  he  does  act, 
he  is  bound  to  speak  the  trnth^ — to  aot  the  truth. 

Again  :  A  mother  seas  her  child  near  the  verga  of  a  preci- 
pice. A  step  or  two  more  and  it  13  gone.  >She  resorts  tcr  de- 
ception to  save  it.  She  attracts  its  attention,  and  aUures  it 
to  her  by  the  promise  of  that  which  she  has  no  intention  of 
giving  to  it  when  rescued  from  its  perilous  condition.  This, 
we  are  told,  is  all  right,  inasmuch  as  no  injury  results  from 
it  to  the  child.  No  injury  I  How  do  we  know  this?  Doe^ 
not  deception  injure  it?  Does  it  not  tend  to  undermine  the 
confidtmce  of  that  child  in  the  veracity  of  its  mother,  and 
to  lead  it  to  decei%"8  ?  But  translate  that  act  into  word-'*,  and 
what  have  we  ?  A  promise  made,  and  made  with  the  inten^ 
lion  of  not  fulfiUing  it  suppressed^  And  is  this  justifiable  ? 
Is  it  right  to  promise  another  to  do  what  we  at  the  time  do 
not  intend  to  perform  ?  Such  a  transaction  is  below  par  in 
the  estimate  of  the  most  vulgar  honesty,  and  is  scouted  from 
the  business  of  all  honorable  men.  And, yet  a  mother  may 
ihus  treat  her  child  I 

As  a  specimen  of  those  stratagems,  which'  we  are  told  may 
be  practiced  in  war,  we  take  that  much  applauded  rme  de 
guerre  of  Washington,  by  means  of  which  he  detained  8ir 
Henry  Clinton  in  New  York,  while  he  concentrated  all  hifis 
forces  at  Yorktown  in  Virginia.  In  this  case  one  thing  was 
said  and  another  meant.  If,  thereforcj  we  take  from  the 
transaction  the  glare  of  the  successfiil  result,  we  have  what 
no  man,  in  his  sober  judgment,  can  for  one  moment  approve 
— a  plain,  positive  infraction  of  the  law  of  veracity.  The 
apology  is,  that  it  was  done  in  war,  and  in  r&fereuce  to  an 
enemy.  But  truth  is  the  same  at  all  times,  and  in  all  possi- 
ble relations.  Circumstances  cannot  change  its  character, 
nor  make  the  violation  of  its  sacredness  a  virtue. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  view  we  arc  opposing  appeal  to 
the  Bible,  and  contend  that  there  are  cases  of  deception  men- 
tioned in  that  book  which  were  practiced  with  the  Divine 
sanction.  Before  referring  to  these  cases,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark,  that  the  Bible  is  consistent  with  itself  throughout, 
and  can  never  be  rightly  construed,  therefore,  when  one  part 
is  made  to  clash  with  another*  Again,  what  is.  plain  and  ob- 
vious in  the  Bible  must  always  be  allowed  to  explain  what  is 
obscure.  In  this  book  we  are  eommandod  to  keep  ourselves 
far  from  a  false  matter — we  are  not  allowed  to  deal  falsely  or 
to  lie  one  to  another — but  are  to  have  our  conversation  in  all 
.simplicity  and  godly  sincerity— to  keep  our  tongues  from 
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speaking  guile,  and  to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  evil. 
This  is  all  plain-*— perfectly  clear.  In  this  light,  then,  let  us 
examine  some  of  the  more  prominent  cased  adduced  from  the 
Bible  to  prove  that  deception,  in  certain  cases,  is  right. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  conduct  of  Joshua  in  taking  the 
city  of  Ai.  In  this  case  there  seems,  at  first  view,  some  ap- 
pearance of  plausibility,  but  when  placed  in  its  true  light,  no 
conclusion  can,  we  think,  be  fairly  drawn  from  it  in  favor  of 
deception.  The  direction  given  to  Joshua  was  to  lie  in  am- 
bush, that  is;  not  to  reveal  at  first  his  whole  strength  to  the 
enemy.  He  certainly  was  under  no  obligation  to  reveal  this. 
The  enemy  had"  no  right  to'  know  from  him  what  forces  he 
could  bring  into  the  field.  Withholding  a  fact  is  one  thing, 
denying  its  existence  by  words  or  acts  is  quite  another.  In 
defending  himself  against  an  assailant,  a  man  may  choose 
his  own  time  and  manner  of  bringing- out  all  his  means  of 
defence.  So  in  the  case'  bbfore  us,  Joshua  simply  withheld 
from  the  enemy  what  they  had  no  right  to  know  firom  him. 
He  appeared,  before  the  city  with  a  part  only  of  his  forces. 
There  was  here  consequently,  as  Matthew  He»ry  very  justly 
remarks,  ''no  imtruth  told.  Nothing  was  concealed  but 
their  own  counsels ;  nothing  was  dissembled,  nothing  counter- 
feited but.  a  retreat,  which  was  no  noitural  or  necessary  indi- 
cation at  alt  of  their  inability  to*  maintain  their  onset,  or  of 
any  design  not  to  renew  it.^' 

But  still  greater  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  instance  of 
Samuel's  a][iointing  David  at  Bethlehem.  In  this  case  the 
prophet  was  ooitomanded  to  goto  Bethlehem  and  an6int  one 
of  the  sons  of  Jesse  ;  and  when  hd  objected  through  fear  of 
Saul,  he  was  directed  to  take  with  him  a  heifer,  and  to  say 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  "wheri  asked  by  them  the  ob- 
ject of  his*coming,^that  he  came  to  offer  a  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord.  And.  so  he' acted.  Here,  therefore,  the  prophet  had  a 
twofold  object  to  accomplish  in  goinjg  to  Bethlehem.  The 
main  design  of  his  coming  'to  that  place  he  did  not  reveal. 
He  was  under  no  obUgatipn  to  reveal  it.  In  the  answer  he 
gave,  he  did  not  give  a  feigned  reason.  IJe  came  to  do  what 
he  stated,  just  as  really  as  if  it  had  been  his  soie  object  in 
comitig  to  Bethlehem.  He  had,  indeed,  a  further  and  greater 
end  to  accomplish,  but  both  objects  were  alike  real.  A  man 
may  have  a  dozen  •  ends  to  accomplish  in  coming  to  New 
York,  and  if  asked  by  the  people;  here,  wherefore  he  comes, 
he  tells' no  untruth,  surely,  if  he  gives  any  one  of  the  twelve 
as  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to  as- 
sign any  reason  at  all.  He  may,  therefore,  give  any  one  or 
none  of  them,  just  as  he  may  deem  it  wisd  to  do.  So  Sam- 
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uel  acted.  There  was  no  deception  on  his  part.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  simply  that  he  did  not  reyeal  the  chief  object 
of  his  coming  to  Betlilehem.  But  \\\\^  ho  was  not  bound  to 
do.  He  came  to  do  aU  that  he  affirmed  as  his  object.  And 
he  made  his  word  good. 

Some  go  still  furtheTj  and  assert  that  G-od  acts  upon  this 
principle^that  he  deceives  meu»  The  oases  adduced  in  proof 
of  this,  however  J  when  properly  understood,  give  no  counte- 
nance to  any  such  idea.  The  instance  of  Nineveh  is  men- 
tionetL  Gotl  threatened  to  destroy  that  city,  we  are  told, 
and  yet  he  did  not  do  it.  But  was^  this  deception?  The 
people  of  Nineveh  surely  were  not  deceived  by  it.  They  un- 
derstood the  import  of  God's  message  to  therti.  They  felt 
that  it  was  conditional — that  if  they  turned  every  one  of 
them  from  his  e\il  way,  and  from  the  violence  that  wa^  iik 
their  hands,  the  threatened  evil  would  not  coma  upon  them. 
This  was  implied  in  the  comraination.  The  design  of  it  was 
to  lead  them  to  repentance.  They  view^ed  it  in  that  Ughtj 
and  turned  from  their  iniquities  and  were  spared* 

Again,  w^e  are  told  that  G-od  has  said  that  he  foreknew 
wicked  men  %Yonld  mistake,  and  by  which  they  would  deceive 
themselves.  But  was  this  the  object  of  God  in  saying  what 
he  has?  He  foreknew  that  the  gospel  would  bo  tortured, 
and  made  the  means  of  deceiving  men,  and  yet  this  was  not  his 
abject  in  giving  men  the  gospel.  The  perversion  of  his  good- 
ness by  men  is  no  proof  that  he  deceives  them*  The  design 
of  an  act  is  what  we  must  look  at,  not  the  abuse  of  that  de- 
sign. But  it  is  claimed  that  God  avows  in  his  Word  that  he 
deceives  men.  We  are  pointed  to  Ez.  14 :  9,  where  he  says, 
And  if  the  prophet  be  deceived,  1  the  Lord  havo  deceived 
him.  True ;  God  is  often  said  to  do  what  he  permits  to  be  done* 
Thus  he  is  said  to  create  evil — to  do  evil,  where  the  meaning 
is,  he  suffers  others  to  do  it.  Bo  in  this  case*  God  says.  If 
any  prophet  should  flatter  idolaters^  and  lead  them  to  hope 
for  his  favor,  he  has  deceived  that  prophet,  that  is,  he  has 
suffered  the  temptation  to  be  laid  before  him,  and  suffered 
him  to  yield  to  it.  He  has  given  him  up  to  the  delusions  of 
nis  own  heart — left  him  to  his  own  way,  to  be  deceived, 
and  to  deceive  others.  This  is  the  only  ^nse  in  which  God 
can  bo  said  to  do  evil^ — to  deceive  any  one, 

We  will  refer  only  to  one  case  more.  The  action  of  the 
Saviour  in  reference  to  the  disciples,  on  their  coming  into  the 
village  of  EmmauSj  is  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  decep- 
tion. Hn  made  as  Ihmtgh  he  would  have  gone  further.  He 
seemed  to  them  to  bo  going  further,  and  such  unquestionably 
was  his  intention,  unless  pressed  to  tarry  with  thorn.     There 
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was  oonseqnently  no  deoeption  here^  not  even  the  semblanoe 
of  it^  The  friend  who  joins  us  in  our  walk,- and  who  comes 
with  us  to  our  door,  may  wait  for  an  invitation,  and  some 
urgency  even,  to  tarry  with  us,  without  being  a  deceiver. 
His  intention  may  be  to  go  on,  unless  entreated  to  stop,  and 
he  may  .make  as  though  he  would  do  tins,  that  is,  he  inay 
signify,  his  intention  to  do  so  by  his  actions,  and  yet  convey 
to  us  notching  but  the  real  state  of  his^nind — ^the  simple  truth 
in  the  case.        ' 

The  Bible,  then,  does  not  countenance  the  idea  that  decep- 
tion in  any  instance  is  right.  So  far  from  this,  it  everywhere 
condemns  it  in  all  its  aspects.  It  binds  us  to  the  utterance 
of  the  truth  whenever  we  speak — ^to  keep  ourselves  feir  from 
a  false  matter — to  lay  aside  all  guile.  It  calls  us  up  to  the 
high  places  of  an  unfaltering  confidenpe  in  Grod*,  and  with  the 
assurance  that  they  alone  are  the  places  of  honor  and  of  safe- 
ty. The  great  temptation  to  deceive  is  in  the  wretched  idea 
that  a  better  result  will  t^us  ensue  thaii  will  by  the  opposite 
course.  But  the  highest  issues  of  gopd  come  from  right  ac- 
tion. God's  providence  demonstrates  the  positions  of  his 
Word.  Hence,  it  is  a  manifold  experience,  says  Chalmers, 
that  the  humble,  the  upright,  the.  believing,  as  if  shielded  by 
an  invisible  hand,  do  walk  the  most  safely  and  the  most  pros- 
perously through  the  world. 

W^  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  adverting  briefly 
to  some  things  in  the  benevolent  movements  of  our  day, 
which,  however  good  the  end  intended  is,  ai^e  nevertheless  of 
very  questionable  propriety.  There  is-  no  doubt  a  very  strong 
temptation  often  to  iho  use  of  deception.  Feeling  as  we  do 
that  the  truth  of  God  should  b^  scattered  all  over  the  earth — 
that  his  precious  Wpird  should  be  in  every  human  habitation, 
and.  be  proclaimed  to  every  creature,  we  are  in  some  danger 
of  not  sufficiently  regarding  the  means  by  which  we  seek  to 
gain  these  glorious,  ends.  The  Bible  has  long  bebn  a  pro- 
scribed book  in  Italy,  and  as  the  government  has  no  right  to 
keep  it  from  the  people,  seme  tell  us  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to 
introduce  it  there  by  stealth.  Hence,  a  good  Christian 
brother,  in  going  to  that  country  not  long  «ince,  took  with 
him  a  number  of  Bibles  for  distribution,  which  he  put  into  a 
jar,  and  had  the  jar  labeled  as  containing'  sweetmeats^  and , 
as  stich  it  parsed  into>the  country. 

Again:  a  benevolent  society,  thinking  that  its  excellent 
pubhcations  may  be  read  more  extensively  and  do  more  gopd,^ 
if'some.of  them  are  Issued  without  the  society's  imprint,  lay 
aside  that,  and  put  in  its  place  the  name  of  some  one,  who  is 
no  more  the  real  publisher,  than  the  man  in  the  tnoon.     Take 
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another  case.  The  friends  of  truth  in  Italy,  in  concert  with 
Christians  elsewhere,  are  in  the  habit,  it  is  said,  o/  circula- 
ting little  tracts,  or  fly-leaves,  as  they  are  called,  by  rolling 
them  up  and  dropping,  them  in  the  ^eets  and  thoroughfares 
as  refuse  paper.  These  instances  may  be  tcvken  as  specimens 
of  the  tendency  to  which  we  are  adverting.  The  end  in  all 
of  them?  we  admit,  is  very  good,  but  are  the  meins  right? 
It  grieves  us  to  s§e  any  semblance  ^  evefa  of  deceptipn  or  craft 
in  the  wojrk  of  benevolence.  We  dislike  any  apprpach  to 
those  arts  and, disguises  practiced  by  some,  and  which  show  a 
want  of  coniiden(Se  in  the  ^goodn^ss  of  their  cause,  apd  espe- 
cially in  the  protecting,  sustaining  providence  oif  Gfod.  We 
can  never  bring  our  mind  to  the  point  of  attaching  the  enemy 
of  righteousness  with  his  own  weapons — of  meeting  him  as 
he  meets  us.  We  abhor  his  ways,  find  can  feel  no  compla- 
cency in  any  resemblance  to  them,  however  remote.' 

The  apostles  acted  very  difierently .  •  They  were  of  the  day, 
open,  frank,  and  without  disguise.  They  went  straight  for- 
ward to  their  wojk.  They  pLanfed  themselves  on  the  high 
elevations  of  unwavering  cpnndence  in  Grpd,  and  did  what  he 
commanded,  feeling  that  he  .would  t^ke  care  of  .them,, and  of 
his  own  cause.  When  persecuted  in  on^  place,  they  went  to 
another.  There  was  no  guile — vio  cunning  in  their  plan  of 
operation.  They  never  smuggled  a  Bible  into  any  place  un- 
der cover  of  a  false  label.  They  never  put  any  other  imprint 
upon  their  epistles  but  that* of  their  own  names.  They  never 
dropped  a  leaf  of  truth  as  if  they  were  throwing  it  away. 
No ;  they  stood  up  like  men — proclaimed  the  truth — were 
clear  as  the  sun,  and  therefore  terrible  to  their  enemies  as  an 
army  with  banners.  One  chased  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten 
thbusaM  to  flight.  Jjike  them,  the  friends  of  truth  should 
•be  *'  so  clear  in  their  great  calling,  that  their  virtues  may 
plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,"  aga^st  all-  unrighteous- 
ness of  men,  and  in*  behalf  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
Wiatif  such  a  course  exposes  them  to  insult,  let  it  come. 
What  if  it  kindles  the  fire  of  persecution,  let  it  burn.  It  has 
always  filled  the  world  with  light-r-it  always  wilL  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church,  (rod's  truth 
has  often  been  saved  as  by  fire,  and  it  may  be  again. 
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AETICLE    IX* 

LITERARY    AND    CRITICAL    NOTICES    OP   BOOKS. 

By  the  Editor. 

1.   The  Psalus  Teanslated  ahd  Exflaihed.      By  J.  A.  Alexander, 

Professor  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton.    Vol.  1,  12mo,  pp. 

436.    New  York:  Baker  &  Scribner.     1850. 

Hengstenberg*s  volaminons  an^  masterly  exposition  of  the  Psalms  is  ae- 
knowMged  by  the  author  to  be  the  basis  of  the  present  work.  Few  men  are 
so  well  qoalified  ad  is  Pcofessor  Alexander  for  the  work  he  has  here  undertaken ; 
and  all  that  Eminent  scholarship,  patient  and  thorough  preparation,  pious  feel- 
ing, and  love-  for  tbe  truth  can  do  to  explain  tbis  wonderful  and  instructiTe 
book,  we  know  will  be  done.  Tbis  volume  embraces  the  first  L.  Psalms,  and 
will  be  speedilv  followed  by  tWo  more,  embracing  the  entire  Psalter. 

The  plan  of  the  wbrk  is  somewhat  limited.  Not  only  is  all  devotional  and 
practical  remark  excluded,  but  all  attempt  to  give  the  history  of  the  interpre- 
tation, together,  with  a  great  mass  of  materials  which  would  naturally  find 
their  plaee  in  a  Critical  Introdoction.'  A  wide  range  pf  topics  is  thus  ex- 
cluded. "Th'e  idea  which  he  has  endeavored  here  to  realize  is  that  of  an 
amplified  translation.".  This  plAn  has  many  advantages  over  the  one  usually 
adopted.  The  meaning  of  the  sacred  text  is  more  clearly  and  fully  developed, 
and  is  left  to  speak  in  its  own  divine  simplicity  and  directness,  and  the  work  is 
broogbt  within  a  smaller  compass.  SdlJ,  we  heartily  wish  that  the  devotional 
feature,  which  so  strikingly  characterizes  tbe  original,  had  been  preserved  in 
this  work.  It  would  have  given  an  additional  interest  and  value  to  it  We 
read  the  Ps^ims^not  so  much  for  doctrine — ^to  learn  the  anatomy  of  truth, 
or  the  law  of  Christianity — as  for  devotional  and  practical  usee ;  and  there  is 
no  part  of  the  Bible  richer,  more  varied  to  suit  ^very  phase  of  Christian,  feel- 
ing and  experience,  on  more  powerful  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  life  of 
God  in  the  soul.  This  is  the  peculiar  charm,^  the  crowning  excellence  of  the 
book  of  Psalms,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  here  only  the  Mre  skeleton  of  tbe 
orijanal  text.    But  as  it  is^  the  volume  is  a  mine  of  pure  gold. 

We  fC'gard  it,  in  its  way,  a»a  model  exposition  or  commentary  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. There  is  no  paraae  of  learning,  and  yet  it  bears  on  every  page  the 
marks  of  rich  and  varied  scholarship,  it  is  equally  removed  from  unapprecia- 
ble  profundity,  and  from  common-place  superficiality.  It  is  not  wanting  in 
tbe  matter  and  style  of  literary  merit,  and  yet  tbe  execution  is  perfectly  unam- 
bitious, and  tbe  language  the  finest  of  good  old  English.  Tne  Christian  of 
humble  parts  will  reiid  it  understandingly,  while  the  erudite  scholar  and  pro- 
found thinker  will  be  profited  by  it. 

Professor  Alexander  adopts  and  vindicates  the  position,  (denied  by^  many), 
that  the  /i//(*5' affixed  to  the  several  Psalms  form  an  integral  parfof  the  saci^ 
text,  and  he  treats  them  accordingly.  He  classifies  the  Psalms  on  the  princi}^e 
proposed  by  Hengstenberg,  and  fbunded  on  the  tone  of  pious  feeling  which  they 
severally  express.  As  to  a  formal  division  of  the  Psalter,  he  repudiartes  -the 
ancient  division  into  five  parts,  which  modem  Crerman  critics  have  tasked  their 
ingenuity  to  prove  are  distinct  collections,  contemporaneous  or  successive,  of 
detached  compositions,  afterward  combined  to  form  tbe  present  Psalter.  A 
much  more  probable  hypothesis,  though  coupled  with  a  very  doubtfu)  tfaeoiy, 
he  think?,  is  that  of  Hengstenberg,  who  r^ffards  the  actual  arrangement  as 
that  of  Ezra,  or  some  other  skillful  and  authoritative  hand.  But  ''  the  best 
arrangement  for  the  ordinary  student  of  the  Psalter,"  says  the  author,  *'  is  the 
actuafarrangementof  the  book  itself;  first,  because- we  have  no  better,  and 
the  efforts  to  invent  a  better  have  proved  fruitless;  then  because  there  are 
sufiicient  indications  of  a  principle  or  purpose  in  this- actual  arrangement"  (in 
^  title  or  inscriptiofi,  in  resemblance  6f  subject  or  historical  occasion,  or  in 
some  remarkable  coincidence  of  general  fbnn  or  of  set  phrases),  '*  whether  we 
can  always  trace  it  there  or  not ;  and  lastly,  because  uniform  tradition  and 
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analogy  agree  in  represenlin^  it  as  highly  probable  that  this  arrangement  was 
the  work  of  Ezra,  the  inspired  collector  and  ridactevr  of  the  canon,  so  that  even 
if  nothing  more  should  ever  be  discovered  With  respect  to  his  particular  design 
or  plan,  we  have  still  the  satisfaction  of  relying,  not  on  chance,  but  on  a 
competent,  or,  rather,  an  infallible  authority,  as  well  as  the  advantage  of  studv- 
ing  the  Psalmd  in  a  connection  and  an  order  which  may  possibly  throw  light 
upon  them,  even  when  it  seems  to  us  most  fortuitous  or  arbittury.*" 

The  work,  when  coqjplete,  will'  unquestionably  rank  among  the  very  best 
specimens  of  Biblical  exposition,  and  prove  a  most  valuable  aid  Urthe  better 
understanding  of  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures.  ^ 

2.   A  Tkeatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  and 

its  Relations  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Christianity.    By  Wu.liaI! 

Stroud,  M.D.    Large  12rao,  pp.  496.      Lopdon :  Hamilton  &  Adams. 

1847. 

This  work,  we  believe,  has  been  quite  recently  jreptiblished  in  this  country ; 
but  the  splendid  copy  before  us  is  a  London  on^i  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  respected  author. 

It  is  reallv  a  most  learned  and  valuable  Treatfseon  the  deeply  interesting 
and  somewhat  novel  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  whole  execution  of  the 
wort  is  masterly.  It  embodies  very  many  facts  gathered  from  the  ajithor's 
extended  medical  studies,  which  are  of  importance  to  the  Biblical  student,  and 
especially  to  the.  gospel  minister.  The  argument  is  purely  inductive ;  it  is 
fairly  conducfed,  ^nd  thoroughly  fortified ;  and  in  the  end  we  must  tfaiok 
amounts  well  oiigh  to  a  demonstratfon.  Its  chief  object  Is  to  demonstrate  the 
immediate  cause  and  mode  of  the  death  of  Christ.*  And  his  explanation 
presents  that  death  in  the  most  innpressiva  and  affecting  point  of  view. 

Having  satisfactorily  shown  that  neither  the  ordinary  sufferings  of  cruci- 
fixion, nor  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  soldier's  spear,  nor  an  unusual  degree  of 
weakness,  nor  the  interposition  of  supernatural  influence,  Wsis  the  immediate 
eause  of  the  Saviour's  death,  he  proceeds  to  demonstrate  his  main  position, 
that  the  immediate  cause  was  Agony  of  mind,  PRODucmG  rtjpturk  of 
thb  heart.  To  establish  this  conclusion  numerous  details  are  given,  and  many 
high  authorities  are  cited,  in  favor  of  his  general  view.  He  gives  several  well- 
attested  instances  of  death  in  a  similar  form  and  from  a  similar  cause,  as  well 
as  instances  of  persons  sweating  blood;  and  by  an  unbroken,  chain  of  inductive 
reasoning  he  establishes,  we  think,  hi^  conclusion,  and  shows  its  harmoriy  with 
all  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  have  space  for  only  a  single  paragraph'.  '*  ft  may, 
therefore,  with  certainty  be  affirmed,  that  between  the  ^gony  of  mind  which 
the  Saviour  endured  in  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,'ana  the  profuse  6weat 
mixed  with  clotted  blood  which  so  rapidly  followed  it,  violent  palpitation  of  the 
heart  must  have  intervenied  ;  this  being  tne  only  known  condition  which  could 
have  been  at  once  the  effect  of  the  former  occurrence  and  the  cauSe  of  the 
latter.  In  like  maimer,  when  on  the  cross  this  a^ony  was  renewed,  and  by 
the  addition  of  bodily  suffering  was  increased  to  the  utmost  intensity,  no 
other  Inowh  condition  could  have  formed  the  connecting  Knk  between  that 
niental  anguish  and  his  sudden  death,  preceded  by  loud  exclamations,  and  fol- 
lowed by  an  effusion  of  blood  and  water  from  his  side  when  afterward  pierced 
with  a  spear,  than  the  agfrravation  even  to  rupture  of  the  same  violent  action 
of  the  heart,  of  which  the  previous  palpitation  and  bloody  sweat  \<rere  but 
a  lower  degree,  and  a  natural  .prelude;  If,  whilst  every,  other  explanation 
hitherto  ofiered  has  been  shown  to  be  untenable,  the  cause  now  assigned 
for  the  death  of  Christ,  namely,  rxtfturb  of  the  heart  from  agony  of 
MIND,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  result  of  an  actual  power  in  nature,  fully 
adequate  to  the  effect,  really  present-without  counteraction,  minutely  agreeing 
with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  an^  necessarily  implied  by  them,  this  cause 
must)  according  to  the  principles  of  inductive, reasoning,  be  regarded  as  demon- 
strable." 
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Having  established  this  point,  the  author  proceeds  to  an  extended  elacidation 
of  Scriptural  truth  by  (he  foregoing  «;cplanation  of  the  death  of  Christ  We 
commend  his  labors  as  judicious  and  thorough,  and  as  shedding  much  new 
and  important  light  on  the  stupendous  scene  of  the  crncifizion. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  same  author  has  in  press  a  New  Greek  Bar* 
mony  of  the  Four  Qoapels,  which  will  soon  be  publisned  by  Bagster  &,  Sons, 
London.  From  the  abdity  and  character  of  the  present  work,  as  well  as  from 
s  specimen  of  the  forthcoming  Harmony  embracin£r  the  evangelical  narrative 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  witt^  whiph  Dr.  Stroud  has  favored  ns,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  wil)  prove  to  be  a  work  of  rare  value ;  and  we  hope  it  will  speed- 
ily find  its  way  across  the  waters, 

3.  JoTTRNAL  OF  Threb  Years'  RESIDENCE  IN  Abyssihia,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
GoBAT,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  With  an  Introduction,  Geographical  and 
Historical,  on  Abyssinia,  by  Rev.  S;  D.  Clark,  accompanied  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Bishop  Gobat,  by  Dr.  Baird.  12ma  pp.  480.  New 
York:  M.  W.Dodd.     1850.     \     .  • 

A  much  needed  and  valuable  book.  It  gives  a  pretty  foil  and  intelligent 
view  of  this  almost  unknown,  yet  for  many  reasons,  peculiarly  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  world.  The  infprmation,  too,  is  perfectly  reliable;  it  tomes  from 
one  who  had  the  best  means  of  knowing ;  who  had  no  motive  for  otiisrepre- 
senting ;  and  who  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  service  he  has  rendered.-;  . 

Anailis  a  service  which  lays  the  whole  Christian  wbrld  under  obligation 
to  Bishop  Gobat.  His  are  not  the  hasty  sketches  of  the  traveler,  nor  tJae  col- 
ored pictures  of  the  professional  bobk-maker,  nor  the  poeti^  rhapsodies  of  the 
sentimentalist;  but  the  sober  records  of  the  actual  expisrience  and  extended 
observation  of  a  self-^lenying  and  noble-souled  Christian  Missionary.  Dr. 
Baird  says  of  hfm :  *'  Few.  men  of  our  times  are  itiore  worthy  of  our  t>rofound 
respect  than  Bisliop  Grobat  It  is  the  testimony  .of  aU  who  have  seen  him,  that 
he  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,. great  humility,  and  devoted- piety  and 
zeal.    We  do  not  believe  that  Henry  Martyn  waa  a  more  remarkable  man." 

Mr.  Gobat  was  educated  at  the  celebrated  Missionary  Institution  at  Basle, 
and  sent  out  to  Abyssinia  by  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  in  18^0, 
where  he  labored  three  vears  most  fkithfully,  but' with  little  apparent  success. 
He  went  out  the  second  time  in  '35,  and  remained  a  year  ana  a  half;  but  dis- 
ease prostrated  him,  and  he  could  do  nothing.  •  He  subsequenUy  spent  six 
years  at  Malta  superintending  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Arabic 
and  other  oriental  languages.  A^r  the  death  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Dr.  Alexander,  he  was  appointed  to  that  post^  and  still  remains  in  that 
hard  and  sterile  field  of  missionary  toil.  • 

Mr:  Clark  has  given  us,  in  a  lengthy  Introduction,  &  good  tran3lation  from 
the  French,  of  a  Geographical  and  Hist6rical  work  m  A>y88inia.  Christian^ 
ity  was  introduced  into  Abyssinia  as  early  as  the  4th  century,  and  is  stiU  the 
religion  of  the  majority. of  the  people;  and  although  it  <'has  sadly  fallen  frora 
the  high  eminence  to  whieh  its  dignified  nature  and  glorious  destiny  aspire, 
some  slight  traces  of  its  excellence  still  remain  stamped  on  the' cbiuucter  of 
the  inhabitants." 

The  volume  is  accompanied  with  a  portrait  of  Bishop  Gobat,  and  also^i  map 
of  Abyssinia  to  illustrate  his  Journal;  and  Mr.  Dodd  has  given  it  a  very  at- 
tractive dresSf  so  that  every  man  who  desires  a  correct  idea  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  condition  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  who  feels  any  interest  in  the 
prophecy, "  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hiinds  to  God,"  is  strongly 
tempted  to  buy  it  - 

4.  Discourses  on  the  REdTiruDB  of  HywAir  Nature.  By  George  W. 
BuRKAP*  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Independent  Church  of  Baltimore, 
lamo,  pp.  409.    Boston :  Wm.  Crosby  and  H  P.  Nichols.    1850. 
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The  doctrine  of  this  book  is  aptly  and  trnthfally  expressed  in  the  title  given 
it — Rectitude  or  Human  Natuee.  It  boldly  denies  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
original  sin  and  total  depravity,  and  stoutly  maintains  the  essential  rectitude 
of  man.  It  is  a  cool  ana  deliberate  attempt  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  of  the  entire  evangelical 
church,  on  this  fundamental  doctrine,  and  to  give  currency  to  the  views  of  a 
'*  liberaJ  Christianity."  We  have  seldom  seen  more  error  that  is  specious,  yet 
radical — flattering  to  man,  yet  contradictory  to  the  Word  of  God,  ana  subversive 
of  the  entire  system  of  ffTace,  brought  into  the^ame'Bpace.  We  can  scarcely 
speak  of  the  book  in  terms  sufficiently  severe  to  express  our  deep-seated  con- 
viction of  the  utter  falsity  of  its  teaching  and  of  its  8<5ul-ruining  tendency,  and 
yet  be  courteous  and  dignified. 

We  a^ree  with  the  author  as  to  the  impcyrtance  of  the  subject.  **  It  under- 
lies all  tneoloffy,  it  enters  into  all  preaching.  It  modifies  all  Christian  enter- 
prise. It  makes  the  basis  of  every  system  of  religious  education.  It  deter- 
mines the  type  of  all  piety,  St  colors  aU  our  views  of  life.  It  has  an  important 
influence  on  the  temper.  It  has  occupied  a  krge  space  in  all  theological 
speculations  since  the.  days  of  the  apostles."  A  religious  system,  therefore, 
if  such  it  can  be  caHed,  based  on  the  radical  soundness  of  human  nature,  is 
quite  "another  gOSpel" — a  ^pel  without  an  atonement  for  sin  or  the  neces- 
sity of  one — without  a  Divine.  Jesus — without- a  regenerating  Spirit,  and  of 
course  without  a- resulting  holy  nature  and  life  as  the  fitting  and-  indispensa- 
ble preparation  for  heaven. 

.  It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Scriptures  have  very  little  to  do  in  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  the  entire  argument.  Though  they  are  religious 
discourses,  and  eacn  is  introduced  with  a  text  of  Scripture,  yet  it  is  mainly 
a  coQirse  of  independent  reasoning  and  theorizing' throughout.  A  few  of  the 
passages  which  teach  an  .opposite  doctrine,  are  referred  to,  but  liberties  are 
taken  with  them  that  are  surprising  and  painful.  '  - 

.  A  few  sentencep  will  show  that  we  do  not  misrepresent.  They  are  the  lead- 
ing and  emphaUc  passages  of  the  book,  and  mostly  put  in  ita3i9si  or  capitals. 

'*  Human  nature  as  it  now  is,  is  our  law."  "  AU  that  cap  be  expected  of 
man  is  that  his  career  should  be  progressive ;  thaf  his  choice  should  be  fixed  on 
good  after  wavering  awhik,**  (!)  **  Virtue,  pot  vice,  is  the  congenial  element 
of  man."  "  Revelation  may  confer  great  advantages,  it  cannot  oe  indispensa- 
ble." "There  is  no  such  thin^  as  the  wrath  of  God  manifested  in. the  evils 
which  men  suffer  in  this  world?*  "  A  gopd  man  is  human  nature  perfected." 
'^  The  Scriptures  assume  and  t&ke  for  granted  the  rectitude  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  and  recognize  the  dictates  of  that  natUre,  the  reason,  the  conscience, 
and  the  religious  convictions  ^of  men,  as  co-ordinatei  and  of  equal  authority 
with  themselves."  "  Adam  left-human  nature  just  where  he  found  it."  "  The 
tem{>tation  and  fall  of  Adam  is  evidently  an  Oriental  apologue^  the  object  of 
which  is  to  give  a  symbolical  account  of  the  introduction  into  the  world  of 
moral  and  physical  evil,  without  casting  any'  imputation  upon'  God." — The 
conclusion  to  which  .he  comes  is,  f'  not  that  human  nature  is  fallen^  but  that 
every  individual  man  is  liable  to  fedl^  and  does  fall  schfdr  as  he  sins;  but  that 
God  has  provided  in  human  nature  iXself,  and  the  dispipline  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, the  means  of  deliverance  and  restoration.*' 

It  follows  that  human  nature  ne^s  no  Saviour.  "  All  the  influence  that 
Christ  has  ever  exerted  in  this  world  has  been  upon  character *^^  No  regenero' 
tion,  in  the  sense  in  which  orthodox  men  use  ihe  term,  is  necessary.  "  The 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  as  it  is  usually  taught,  is  pot  only  false,  but  exceed* 
ingly  pernicious.  It  is  a  libel  on  Qod  ,and  man:  It  niakes  God  partial  and 
unjust,  and  man  a  mere  machine.  It  subverts  the  very  fjj^undations  of  charac- 
ter and  responsibility." 

The  author  has  a  very  short  way  of  getting  rid  of  opposing  proof-texts ;  e.  g. 
"And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  eeLTthjOnd tM 
every  imagination  of  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  was  only  evil  continuaiUfJ^   "  Tbis 
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may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  intended  as  a  dMcription  of  deep  and  almost  universal 
depravity ;  but  we  most  consider,  it  hyperMtcaU  and  not  intended  to  be  taken 
literallv."  David's  strong  language  in  the  51st  Psalm,  is  *' poetic  exagger- 
ation. **  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Paul  actually  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  the  introduction  of  death  into  the  world  by  ^e 
transgression  ot  Adam,  because'  he  refers  to  such  a  superstitioii." 

His  views  of  inspiration  are  of  the  loosest  sort  **  Some  persons  may  be 
alarmed  at  the  admission,  that  there  is  euch  an  element  in  the  Bible  as  the 
floating  opinions,  of  the  age."  The  introduction  of  sin  into  the- world,  a  part 
of  the  Masaic  record  of  the  creation,  the  demonology  of  tbe  New  Testament, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  are  placed  in  the  category  of  ^traditionary  optn^ 
ions,  whiclr  the  Bibie  records,  but  for  whose  literal  truth  it  is  not  responsible." 

As  a  s|>ecimen  ,of  sophistry  and  rhetpric  this  boojc  has  considerable,  power, 
but  as  a  creature  of  sound  logical  reasoning  or  Scripture  interpretation,  it  has 
none.  Ta^  a  single  specimen  <  of  its  reasoning,  (on  p.  236).  "  If  they  had 
no  good  thoughts,"  referring  to  the  antideluvian  world,  '*  conscience,  had  be- 
come wholly. extinct  and  annihilated.  If  so,  men  were  no  longer  moral  agents, 
and  no  longer  capable  uf  sinning,  let  them  do  what  they  might.  The  exist- 
ence of  conscience  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  ef  sin."  We  suppose 
the  DevU  has  very  little  co  science  left,  but  in  he  not  "  capable  of  sinning?*' 
Is  he  not  *'  a  moral  agent,"  though  he  has  no  good  thoughts  ?  And  is  not  the 
same  true  o^^very  tost  spirit  in  beH?  Can  a  moral  being,  do  what  he  may, 
so  annihilate  his  moral  nature- as  that  his  perfect  depravity  shall  be  his  inno- 
cence ?  reach  a  degree  of  wickedness  beyond  which  further  sinning  is  impos- 
sible ? 

Deeply  do  we  regret  the  issue  of  such  a  boblj .  We  had  begun  to  hope  bet- 
ter things  of  those  who  advocate  a  «'  liberal  Christianity^**  It  takes,  we  think, 
the  very  lowest  view  of  things  tJiat  has  ever  emanated  from  the  Unitarian 
ranks.  Its  spirit  and  sentiments  are  ^ry  different  from  t^hose  which  now  often 
characterize  the  discourses^  of  such  men  as  Bartol,  Osgood,  and  others,  and 
such  papers  as  the  Christian  Inquirer  and  the  Christian  Register. 

6.  The  Hakd'of  God  in  History;  or,  Divine  Providence  Historically  Illus- 
trated in  the  E;ctension«of  Christianity.  By  Rev.  Hollis  Rjead.  13mo> 
pp.  402.     HartfoBd :  H.  Huntfngton.'    lB49.  ' 

Although  this  book  made  its  appearance  nearly  a  year  since,  It  has  but  just 
fallen  in  our  way.'  Even  at  this  late  day  we  cannot  fbrego  the  pleasure  of 
commending  it  We  could  point  otit  imperfections  in  it,  if  so  disposed.  The 
style  is  a  little  too  ambitious  *,  it  lacks  unity ;  the  mass  of  facts  is  not  reduced 
to  order  and  system ;  and  in  some  places,  there  is  a  little  straining  of  the 
point.  But  it  has  many  excellencies,  and  it  is  far  more  congenial  to  our  feel- 
ings to  speak  of  them*  '      ' 

The  idea  itself  which  the  book  seeks  to  realize  is  a  grand  orte — ^The  Hand 
OF  God  in  History.  God  is  the  soul  of  History.  His  power  is  the  all-con- 
trolling agency  in  universal  matter  and  in  ihind.  "  The  Philosophv  of  Hi,s- 
tory"  IS  but  the  efficacious  agency'  of  the  Almighty,  ordering  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  rolling  on  tiie  tide  of  sumidiary  agen- 
cies and  events  to  accomplish  his  eternal  purposes  of  wisdom  and  grace.  And 
this  is  a  pious  attempt  tp  trace  that  unseen  Hand  in  its  ever-busv  and  marvel- 
ous ministries  on  this  earthly  scene  of  action.  The  author,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Divine  philosophy,  takes  his  post  of  observation  by  the  cross  of  Christ 
as  the  ceritre  of  all  Providential  agencies,  and  thence  surveys  the  broad  and 
interesting  field  of  History,  and  folbwing  in  the  path  of  its  triumphs  in  its 
circuit  among  the  nations,  marks  the  Hand  of  God  iti  the  extension  and  es- 
tablishment of  Christianity — now  preparing  the  way  by  a  long  series  of  events^ 
now  fulfilling  prophecy,  now  interpcMsing  to  rescue  his '  people  and  punish  his 
enemies,  now  working  out  reformations  and  developing  new  agencies  and  fa- 
cilities, now  planting  missions  and  opening  new  doors  for  the  spread  of  the 
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goepel,  and  now  turning  and  overtnniteg  among  the  systems  of  religons  error 
and  of  political  government  and  of  heathenism— one  spirit  animating  the  entire 
scene — all  earthly  affairs  a  unit,  because  one  Hand  controls  them — and  all  the 
lines  of  providence  fast  convermnff  to  some  grand  point  of  consummation  not 
far  distant  in  the  future.  The  nistory.of  this  world  is  but  the  history  of 
Christianity,  and  it  gives  faith  and  courage  to  the  heart  of  piety  to  study  that 
history  in  the  light  of  this  thought.  This  volume  wjU  greatly  aid  one  in  this 
delightful  task.  The  arr^y  of  historical  facts,  illustrative  and  confirmatory  of 
his  main  position,  is  strong  and  cheering.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
striking  and  valuable,  as  arQ  many  of  the  authors  views  herein  expressed. 
The  impression  of  the  book  is  decidedly  good.  We  have  space  for  a  single 
paragraph,  which  occurs  in  the  authop*s  summing  op,  and  expresses  a  great 
and  most  instructive  truth. 

**  In  working'out  the  stupendous  problem  of  the  redemption  of  men  and  of 
nations,  God  takes  time.  .  Moral  revolutions  are  of  slow  development  The 
works  of  Providence,  more  especially,  perhaps,  than  those  ( of  ^creation,  have 
a  direct  reference  ,to  the  display  of  the  Divine  character,  and  to  the  exhibition 
of  man's  character.'  It  was  needful,  therefore,. that  these  works  be  prolonged 
— that  the  book  of  Providence  lie  open  continually  for  perusal.  It  had  been 
easy  for.  God  to  speak  the  .heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  therein  fnto  existence 
in  a  moment  of  time — iustantaneouslv  to  give^  form,  fertility,  and  beauty  to 
the  earth,,  and  matured  perfection  to  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  wx>rld.. 
But  God  chose  to  lay  open  his  works  to  inspection,  that  they,  might  be  exam- 
ined piece  hy  piece.  It  had  been  euSy  for  God  to  have  brought  his  Son  to 
die  a  sacrifice  for  sin  immediately  on  the  fall  of  man.  But  a  thousand  sub- 
lime purposes  had  then  failed— God*s  glory  had  been  eclipsed,  and  man's  re- 
demption been  another  thing.  Four,  thousand  years  should  be  filled  up  in 
prepEtration — not  a  change  or  a  revolution  should  transpi^  which  was  Bot 
tributary  to  the  pne  great  purpose^  The  Hand  of  God  was  all  this  time  busy 
In  well-directed  efforts — not  an  abortive  movement,  not  a  mistake,  not  a  retro- 
grade motion  did  he  make.  All  was  onward,  and.onward  as  rapidly  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  permitted. .  There  was  neither  hurry  nor  delay.". 

We  are  happy  to  learn  thai  the  work  is  sufficiently  appreciated  abroad  to 
have  been  republished  in  London.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  not  a  little  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  subli  compliments  are  b^ing  very  frequently  paid  to  American 
authors^ip^more  so,  by  far,  of  late^  than  formerly.  •  Very  many  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  onr  books  are  now  incorporated  into  the  London  catalogues,  and 
form  a.  part  of  the  regular  issue  of  her  great  publishing-houses,  in  some  in- 
stances giving  US  credit,  but  in  many  withholding  it.  Among  the  rest  we  see 
a  volume  entitled, "  Twijntt- five  Essays  on  the  Chkistian  Ministry,  se- 
lected chiefly  from  the  American  Biblical  Repositort,"  of  which  the  title- 
pace  js  kind  enough  to  add— *f  The  most  valuable  publication  of,  a  Theologi- 
cal character  which  issues  frpm  the  American  Press."  Of  this  work  the 
British.  Quarterly  Review  says :  '*  The  Essays  on  the  "Ministry  present,  in  our 
judgment,  a  larger  amount  of  wise  thinking  concerning  'the  duties  of  the 
preacher  and  the  pastor  than  has  ever  been  brought  together  withii\  the  same 
compass."  .        i 

6.    Montaigne  ;  The  Endless  Study,  and  other  Miscellanies,  by  Alexan- 
der ViNET,     Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rqbe&t 
TuRNBULL.    12mo,pp.  430.    New  YorJc:  M.  W.  Dodd.    1850. 
ViNET  is  styled  the  Chaliuvrs  of  Switzerland,  by  one  so  well-informed  as 
Merle  d'Aubign^  .  Mr.  Turnbull,  in.tracibg  the  resemblances  and  differences 
of  these  distinguished  men,  says :  '*  Every  one  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
both  men,  will  readily  allow  that  they  resemble  each  other  in  breadth  find  evh 
etey  of  mind,  orisinaHty  of  conception,  and  vigor  of  diction.     Chalmers,  we 
think,  has  more  of  energy  and  passion,  but  less  of  philosophical  acumen  and 
delicacy  of  perception ;  more  of  oratorical  force  and  affluence  of  imagery. 
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bat  less  of  real  beauty,  perspicacity  aod  power  of  armament  His  diecoorsea 
resemble  mountain  torrents,  dashing  in  strength  and  beauty  amid  rocks  and 
woods,  carrying  everything  before  Siem,  and  ^thering  force  as  they  leap  and 
foam  from  point  to  point,  m  their  progress- to  the  sea.  Vinet's,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  like  deep  and  beautiful  rivers,  passing  with  cahn,  but  irresistible 
majesty,  through  rich  and  varied  scenery ;  now  gliding  round  the  base  of  some 
lofty  mountain,  then  sweeping  through  meadows  and  corn-fields,  anon  reflect- 
ing in  their  placid  bo9om  some  old  castle  or  vin^-cpverea  hill,  taking  villages 
and  cities  in  their  course,  and  bearing  the  commerce  and  population  of  the 
neighboring  co'uittries  on  their  deepening  and  expanding  tide.  The  diction 
of  Chalmers  is  strikingly  enerjgetic,  but  somewhat  rugcced  and  involved,  oc- 
casionally, too,  rather  unfinished  and  clumsy.  Vinet's  is  pure  and  classical, 
pellucid  as  one  of  his  own  mountain  lakes,  and  yet  rei^arlcably  enetgetic  and 
free  in  its  graceful  flow." 

The  present  volume  presents  Vinet  mainly  in  the  light  of  a  profound,  orig- 
inal, philosophical  thinker,  being  made  up  of  some  twenty  essayS  on  themes 
of  the  highest  interest,  and  containing  many  of  his  most  valuable  thoughts. 
It  is  less  popular  than  his  "  Gospel  Studies,"  but  none  the  less'  interesting  and 
Valuable.  It  dissects  the  false  systems  of  Montaigne  and  other  moralists,  and 
philosophy ists,  and  religionists,  with  the  skill  of  a  master  of* true  science.  'It 
discusses  the  profound  subjects  of  Revelation  with  a  breadth  of  view,  and  a 
freshness  of  tbouffht,  and  an  affluence  of  argument,  and  a  pewer  of  analysis, 
that  is  seldom  wielded.  And  the  whole  is  imbued  with  a  thoroughly  evangelical 
spirit,  and  is  all  aglow. with  sanctified  emotion.  It  abounds  in  **  the  s^ds  of 
things,"  and  cannot  fail  to  quicken  and  expand  the  mind  that  reads  and  stud- 
ies it.       ■  .  ' 

The  translation,  we  need  not  say,  is  admirably  done.  liir.  Tumbplrs  own 
thoughts,  embodied  in  an  elaborate  Introduction,  in  numerous  Notes,  and  in 
Sketches  of  Montaigne,  JouffVoy,  etc.,  add  not  a  Kttle  to  the  value  of  the  vol- 
ume. Our  country  is  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Turnbull  for  introducing 
Vinet  so  fevoraWy  to  us,  in  his  ^*  Vital  Christianity,"  **  Gospel  Studies,"  an^ 
noyir,  in  *^  Montaigne,"  as  well  as  for  his  own  original  volumes  on  the  "Genius 
of  Scotland,"  the  "Genius  of  Italy,"  and  the  "  Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and 
Switzeriand."  Ouf  friend  Dodd  has  given  the'  book  a  very  tasteful  and  sub- 
stantial form. 

7.  MoOTHERS  or  THE  WisE  AND  GooD.     By  JiSEZ  BuRiis,  D.D.    Boston: 
Gould;  Kendall  &  Lincoln.     1850. 

This  is  an  iBngli^h  work  republished  here,  and  yet  it  is  extensively  indebted 
to  American  authors  for  its  matter.  Its  design  is  to  /show  the  success  of  pious 
maternal  influence  in  traitiing^  men  for  God. and  usefulness,  and  to  urge  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  The  Christian  mother.*  It  embodies  a  series  of 
strikinor  instances  of  matefijal  fidelity  with  its  corresponding  reward,  inteN 
spersed  with  brief  accotintd  of  distinguished  mothers,  and  select  essays  on 
various  topics,'  all  bearing  on  the  one  subject  in  hand. 

'  The  precious  itifluences  of  maternal  piety,  love,  and  fidelity,  can  never  be 
fully  appreciated  till  their  results  shall  be  seen  in  eternity,  pb,  that  we  had 
more  such  mothers  as  are  here  exhibited !  A  nobler  race  of  sons  would  then 
grow  up  around  our  altars,  and  go  forth  to  sustain  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  life.  We  can  heartily  say  of  the  vblume  with  Dr.  Beaumont :  "  I 
am  constrained  to  say  that  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  that  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  useful  kind.,  It  presents  to  the  reader  a  bouquet  of  charmed  names— a 
cabinet  pf  choice  reminiscences — a  tissue  of  facts  and  morals,  of  incidents 
and  principle's,  at  once  delightful  and  edifying.  As  a  gallery  of  *  elect  ladies' 
and  their  sons,  it  would  be  a  profitable  study  for  all  who  fill  the  important 
relations  of  son  and  mother," 

It  contains  some  gems  of  poetry : 
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"Oh I  in  our  fitemer  maDhood,  T^hen  no  ray 
Of  earlier  Bunshine  glimiiiers  on  our  way ; 
When  girt  with  sin  and  sorrow,  and  the  toil 
Of  oaree,  which  tear  th^  bosom  that  they  soil ; 
Oh  I  if  there  be  in  retrospection's  chain 
Od£  I^T™  u.xit  kniu  *■:  with  young  Jrt^amB  again^— 
One  thought  so  aw  act,  wc  ^^arcely  dare  to  m  use 
Oo  ail  the  hoarde<i  raptures  it  re^iewa ; 
Which  seems  each  ine^tant,  in  its  backward  range ^  t 

The  heart  to  si>ftea«  aod  its  tj^  to  diuDge, 
And  every  spring  untouched  for  years  to  mo¥e,  , 
It  h — The  Mjuiqav  or  A  MotoBa'e  Lotic"         ^ 

%.  White-Jacket  ;  oRj  the  World  m%  a  Majj-of-War.    By  Hirmjjt  Mel- 

TiLLE.      12 mo,  pp.  465.     New   York:    Harper   &    Broths ra.      London: 

Richard  Benlley.    1S50, 

Melville  appears  more  at  home  in  a  man-of-war  than  in  **  Typee,"  or 
"  Ornoo  ;"  and  his  yearns  **  experiences  and  observations"  on  board  the  United 
States  fripte  Neversink,  as  an  "^  ordinary  Beaman/'  as  here  delineated,  are 
not  only  mtensiely  exciting^  as  g^raphic  sketches,  but  they  are  really  worth 
something,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  effect  in  certain  quarters.  The  volume 
ifl  brim-full  of  the  author'ti  charade ristic  fauke— a  swaggering  air,  extrav- 
a^nt  speech,  and  outrageoas  sentiment,  profane  expressions,  amounting 
at  times  almosit  to  blasphemy,  and  a  re-ckieas,  care- for-nothing manner  of  life. 
But  as  a  sketch  of  the  real  world  on  boird  a  navul  ship,  from  the  **  king- 
commodore  to  (he  cabin*boy/'  it  has  wonderful  power.  The  life  of  a  man-of- 
war  Vm  an  is  painted  with  such  consummate  skill  and  Intense  energy  of  ex- 
pression, that  its  horrible  features  glare  upon  you  like  a  living  beingi  and  can 
never  be  effaced  from  the  mind.  In  this  line  lies  its  chief  value;  and  for 
power  in  this  respect  it  surpassed  any  book  wa  ever  read, 

Aa  an  exp&^i  of  the  wickedness  of  many  of  our  "  Art  idea  of  War*'  in  U»eir 
practical  workings — of  the  bad  tendencies  and  effects  of  *'  Flogging,'''  and 
"  Gmg-retions"  in  the  Navy — of  the  trials,  temptations,  and  hardships  of  naval 
seamen — and  of  the  utter  bate  fulness  of  the  spirit  and  whole  system  of  war, 
as  cherished  and  maintained  in  this  '*  man-of-war  world  of  ours,"  it  is  really 
withering,  and  often  heart-rending.  It  must  powerfully  second  the  efforts  now 
makiuF  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  our  Navy.  Its  keen  wit,  pointed  irony,  aar- 
castic  numor,  biting  invective^  and  fearless  exposure  of  wrong,  do  prodigioui 
execution,  4*nd  generally  on  the  ngbt  side  of  thkigs.  It  is  a  formidable  ene- 
my to  all  customs,  bws,  and  autnoritiea,  that  would  degrade,  and  tyranniEe 
over,  and  kiil  out  the  Hfe  of  men-of-jvar*i  men.  We  can  compare  the  ktok 
only  to  a  seventy-four  line-of- battle  ahip,  in  perfect  trim,  well  manned,  and 
armed  to  the  teeth,  fearlessly  and  proudly  ploughing  the  deep  broad  sea  of 
humanity,  floating  high  the  banner  of  Liberty,  Eeform,  and  Good-will  to  the 
sailor — ready  to  give  battle  on  any  tack,  with  any  craft,  on  any  sea — now 
alily  aimhig  a  solitary  thvindering  death-shot  at  eomo  ceremoQious  Commo- 
dore, or  tyrant  Captain,  or  transcendental  faitlileaa  Chaplain,  or  Gtark*mBd- 
witb-scienceT  heanlesa  Surgeon,  which  is  sure  to  hit  the  mark^and  now 
boldly  letting  off,  v^ithout  warning  and  wii)iont  mercy >  a  whole  broadside  of 
hot -shot  into  the  midst  of  "  grog-ratioJis/'  "  cat -o'-nine-tai  Is,"  cruel  and  mnr- 
deroiis  **  Articles  of  War,**  and  the  whole  beleaguering  forces  of  naval  ini<juityj 
threatening  to  sweep  the  seas,  and  win  a  more  glorious  victory  than  that  of 
Trafalgar,  or  Navarino.  We  commend  Melvil!e*s  "  W]iite-Jacfeet*'  to  all  the 
frienda  of  seamen,  and  to  the  special  regards  of  our  Naval  Authorities. 
9.  The  Hjstoky  of  Ewglahd.     By  Davju  Hume,  Esq.     In  sij;  volumea. 

large  iamo»    Now  York  :  Harper  Sl  Brothera.     1850. 
10*  The  History  of  Exglakd.      By  Tbomas  Babi3ti?to!i  Macavlat*    In 

two  volumes.     Large  T2mo.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brotherfi,     18$0, 
THIRD  BEBms^  VOL.  VI ,  HO,  lU*  12 
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11.  Tbx  Histobt  of  the  DEctnnE  akd  Fall  of  the  Romah  Ehpibs. 
By  Edwaeo  GmBON,  Esq.  With  Notes  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Milmab.  A  new 
edition.  In  six  Tolomes.  Large  12nio.  New  York :  Harper  &,  Brothers. 
1860. 

The  respective  merits  of  these  three  standi^tl  Histories  are  so  well  onder- 
stood  and  appreciated,  that  a  single  word  on  this  point,  at  this  late  day,  would 
seem  out  of  place.  The  world  has  made  up  its  mind  fully  in  regard  to  them, 
and  will  never  change  its  opinion.  While  History  is'  read  and  appreciated, 
they  will  be  regards  as  among  tlie  choicest  and  ablest  productions  of  the 
human  mind,  and  referred  to  as  leading  authorities,  notwithstanding  their 
fiiults. 

The  dieapness  of  this  new  ^tion  is  a  marvel.  The  three  works  are  mu- 
form  in  size  (averaging  over  600  pages  each)  and  general  appearance ;  are 
printed  on  fair  type  and  good  paper ;  and  are  neatly  and  substantially  bound  in 
clotli— makinff  a  really  fine  library  edition.  And  yet  thev  are  sold  at  the 
astonishingly  low  price  of  forty  cents  a  volume !  Macanlay's  brilliant  his- 
tory comp^,  as  mr  as  published,  for  80  cents !  What  must  John  Bull  think 
of  Y&nkee  enterprise !  We  doubt  if  the  wdrld  can  match  it  llie  enter- 
prising publisher^  deserve  an  extended  patronage: 

We  view  this  cheapening  of  such  important  standard  histories  in  a  higher 
light  than  that  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  a  direct  temptation  to  multitudes  to 
buy  and  read  them  who  would  not  otherwise  think  of  it.  It  ipust  tend  ixf 
crowd  out  of  the  market  much  of  the  vile  and  corrupting  literature  of- the  day, 
which  is  bought  as  much  for  it6\;heapne8s  as  for  ^ny  other  inotive.  When, 
for  $6  60,  a  man-  can  buy  three  splendid  Histories,  in  fourteen  beautiful  vol- 
umes, containing  more  than  7,000  pages  of  intensely  interesting  and  vahiable 
reading,  and  making  of  themsdves  quite  a  Library,  he  will  dedine  '*  the  last 
novel,  and  not  waste  his  money  on  the  **  yellow  cover''  literature,  that  is 
^r  at  any  price. 

12.  History  of  Ctrus  ths  Great.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  With  {Engravings. 
New  York :  Harper  d^  Brothers'.    1860. 

The  character  of  this  series  of  personal  Histories  is  so  well  established  that 
we  may  well  spare  our  criticism.  iThe  present  Vol  time  is  not  quite  equal  in 
interest  to  some  of  the  former  odes,  and  mainly  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
some  doubts  whether  we  arer  reading  veritable  history  all  ^e  while  or  not 
The  Greek  historians — Herodotus  and  Xetiophon-«-the  chief  sources  whence 
our  knowledge  of  the  great  Persian  monarch  is  derived,  it  is  well  known  difier 
essentiallv  in  their  narratives— both  are  evidently  greatly  embellished  for  ef- 
fect—and the  opinion  of  the  world  is  divided  in  reference  to  their  credibility. 
It  is  the  Cyrus  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  whose  story  Mr.  Abbott  so  grace- 
fully narrate»--a  story  which  has,  been  read  these  two  thousand  years  widi 
unabated  interest,  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 

Cyrus  has  a  grand  prophetic  character  and  Scripture  interest.  He  it  was 
who  look  Ballon  on  the  night  of  Belshazzar's  impious  revelry.  He  ims  the 
deliverer  of  the  Jews  from  their  long  captivity.  He  possessed  many  noble 
traits  of  character,  apd  sieems  to  have  had  many  just  ideas  Of  the  true  God. 
We  can  but  drop  a  tear  over  his  melancholy  end. 

13.  Ststematic  B£ii£VOLsifC£^Three  Premium  Treatises,  l^e  Divine  Law 
of  Beneficence,  by  Rev.  Parsons  Cook  :  Zaccbeus,  or  Scriptural  Benevo- 
lence, by  Rev.  Samukl  Harris  :  and  the  Mission  of  the  Church,  by  Rev. 
EirwARD  A.  Lawrcnce.    New  York:  American  Tract  Society. 

14.  Thb  FAiTHFxrL  Steward  ;  or.  Systematic  Beneficence  an  Essoitial  of 
Christian  Character,  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Clabil  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1860. 
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Instead  of  one  tiieatlse^  tiere  ^m  four.  It  is  bard  ta  a&j^  which  is  the  best. 
We  honor  the  judornenl  of  the  Committee  of  Aw&rd  In  distributing  the  gener- 
ous  prize  ofTerei!  among  the  four.  Each  baa  itf*  peculiar  excellencies,  somo 
in  one  lino  of  merit  and  »some  in  another*— and  all  pofisess  Bupnor  worth,  and 
diflcusa  the  great  theme  with  thoroughneesi  with  eloquence*  and  no  mean  power 
of  ill  0  strati  on »  The  discusaion  in  each  is  eminently  ScTiptnTul  and  of  a  prac- 
tical character.  The  light  of  God*s  own  Word  h  made  to  ihine  upon  the  sub- 
ject,  and  Christian  experience  is  happily  appealed  to.  The  Buhject  discussed, 
go  vitally  connected  with  individual  piety  and  usefalnefls,  and  with  the  interests 
of  the  church  and  a  perishing  world-^the  varied  ability  which  cbaracteriaea 
the  discuBiion— and  ihe  pressing  need  of  such  n  result  aa  can  be  reached  only 
by  the  extensive  adoption  of  the  principle  involved  and  urged  In  these  treatiBei» 
ought  to  secure  for  them  the  pray  erf  a  1  reading  of  every  minUter,  and  svety 
Christian  throughout  the  land. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  Tract  ^ciety  have  published  (a«  they 
have  in  tho  neat  volume  before  us)  three  of  the  four  premiutn  treatises,  and  not 
the  whole*  Our  friend  Dodd,  however,  ready  to  every  good  work  of  the  kind, 
we  arc  glad  to  see,  haa  come  promptly  forward  and  supplied  their  lack  of 
service. 

15,  A  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicwes  ;  comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseasee,  dli^c,,  by  James  Coplaxd,  M.D., 
FR.S.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Chaslbs  A*  LeE,  M.D.  Part  XXJ, 
New  York :  Harper  dt  BrcAfiere.    1850. 

The  literary  merit  of  thiai  voluminona  work  ia  unquestionably  of  the  highest 
order.  As  to  ita  seienlific  and  practical  value  we  are  not  ^juahfied  to  express 
an  enlightened  opinion,  Comjwtent  judges,  however,  pronounce  it  to  be  de- 
cidedly the  leading  production  of  ihe  age,  both  as  it  regards  itw  philo.?ophy  and 
ita  vast  accumuJation  of  facts,  as  welfasthe  systematic  order  in  which  they 
are  arranged:  ao  highly  elaborate  and  tiniahed,  it  is  affirmed,  are  the  different 
articles,  that  they  form  complete  monographs  on  the  various  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  The  Edinburgh  Mdlic^l  ana  Surgicai  Journal  sap  of  it — "  A 
work  aa  yet  unrivaled  in  the  EngUsh  language. 

16.  LATTi^H-DAir  PAMPin*iT3.  Edited  by  TnowAa.  Cabi,tl«.  New  York: 
Harper  dt  Brothers.    IS 50. 

These  are  pamphleta  of  about  forty  page*  each,  issued  monthly.  In  Which 
various  public  matters,  pertaining  mainly  to  Great  Britain,  are  discutaed,  if  so 
sober  a  term  can  be  applied  to  such  outlandish  jargon*  The  tiilea  of  the  six 
before  us  are— The  Present  Time— Model  Prisons— Downing  Street^The 
New  Downing  Street— Pari i amen rs,  Tbey  are  written  in  Carlyle*B  very  worat 
strain  and  style;  and  although  the  v  contain  some  timely  and  noble  truihs, 
spoken  feariesely,  and  pointedly,  anJ  now  and  ihen  with  withering  effect,  they 
give  utterance,  at  the  same  time,  to  many  barbarous,  monstrous  eenlimenta, 
alike  offensive  to  good  taste,  pietyj  and  sQl  that  is  wholesome  and  good  in 
society. 

Cariyle  is  cmzy  J  No  thoroughly  sane  mind  could  foam  and  rant  at  such 
a  prodigious,  rate.  We  agree  with  the  "  London  Punch/'  that  he  needs  some 
one  to  take  care  of  hia  reputation.  The  cojiree  be  is  now  pursuing  must  dam- 
age, if  it  does  not  utterly  destroy  it*  And  what  he  can  be  aiming  at  by  such 
a  tirade  of  scorn,  invective,  and  bedlamite  storming,  we  ar#  at  a  loaa  to  con- 
jecture. 

\Ye  especially  proteat  against  the  general  title  which  he  has  given  tn  these 
niad  rbapaodiea — '^  Latter- Da^''  pamphlets.  Thid  is  a  sacred  Scripluml  term, 
having  a  solemn,  sacred  appflcation,  and  to  pen^ert  U  to  such  a  use  h  in  very 
bad  taste,  to  aay  the  least,  ' 
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17.  SoDTBcr's  Cobmon-Placi  Book,  fiditad  by  bis  Son-in-kw,  Jomr  Wood 
Wartkr,  B.D.  8vo.  Third  aod  Fourth  Numbers.  New  York :  Harper 
dL  Brothers.    1850. 

We  have  already  expressed  our  opinioD  of  the  first  two  nnmbers  of  this 
work,  and  these  complete  it-  '  It  is  a  volamiDoos  collectioii  of  all  sorts  of  rare 
quotations,  from  an  almost  endless  list  of  authors,  and  on  every  conceivable 
topic  of  thought  and  inquiry.  It  is  a  vast  wilderness  of  detached  ^uffhts 
and  facts,  in  whic^i  one  may  wander> about  all  his  life  without  seeing  all;  a 
mammoth  museum,  in  which  the  curiosities  of  literature,  gathers  from 
every  quarter,  are  arranged  without  much  order  or  system,  yet  containing, 
with  much  that  is  common-place,  and  some  that  is  decidedly  exceptional,  a 
multitude  of  sems,  and  other  rare  and  valuable  things.  It  is  interesting  as 
an  index  to  &uthey*8  tastes,  and  habits,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  his 
routing.  It  is  valuable  as  embodying  many  of  the  choicest  thoughts  of  old 
authors,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

18.  The  Life  and  Corresfohdexce  of  Robert  Southby.  Edited  by  his 
Son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southet,  M.A.  To  be  completed  in 
six  parts.    8vo.    New  .York:  Harper  &  Brothers.    1850. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  captivatin|r  work,  tl^us  far.  That  part  of  it  especi- 
ally which  Southey  has  drttwn  up  hmiself  in  tkie  form^f  "  Letters  to-a  Famil- 
iar Friend',"  embracing  his  ancestry,  his  early  life  and  struggles)  "And  the 
incipient  stages  of  his  authorship  and  fame,  is  inimitably  beautiful.  The  nar- 
rative is  free,,  unaffected,  lively,  and  abounds  with  some  exquisite  delineations 
of  character,  and  representations  of  truth.  It  canncC  fail  to  prove  an  emi- 
nently popular  wprk,  and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  gifted  ft^'s  fame  and 
influence. 

19.  The  Past,  Prksert,  aus  Futttre  of  the  Republic  Translate  firom 
the  French  of  Alfbonsi:  de  Lamartuce.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
18fi0. 

The  desiffn  of  this  work  is,  as  the  celebrated  author  savs,  to'**  recapitulate 
briefly,  for  tne  use  of  those  who  have  not  the  time  to  read  every  mommg  the 
innumerable  swarm  of  public  journals,  the  principal  events  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic ;  to  t^nalyze  the  ideas,  the  doctrioes,  the  opinions,  the 
illusions,  the  truths  which  dispute  possession  of  the  intelligence  of  the  masses." 
We  need  not  say  that  the  Work  is  performed  with  remarkable  ability,  and 
great  candor  and*  fairness.  The  historical  sketch  of  the  leading  events 
which  have  occurred  since  the  revolution  of  February,  is  bj  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  position  and  strength  of  the  several  parties  existing  under  the 
Republic,  are-  set  forth  with  great  clearness  and  impartiality.  And  ail  the 
great  questions  whicsh  relate  to  home  affairs,  foreign  relations,  finance, 
taxation,  and  suflrage,  are  discussed ivith  no  little  tact  and  ability.  It  is  calm, 
dispassionate,  and  hopeful  in  its  tone. 

It  holds  up  Lilmartine  to  view  in  a  most  favorable  light ;  and  more  than 
ever  makes  us  regret  that  the  helm  of  government  was  wrested  from  his 
hands.  France  had  never  committed  the  errors  which  she  has  committed — 
never  stained  her  honor  and  branded  her  name  with  infamy  before  the  civil- 
ized world  by  her  afiair  with  Rome — had  she  followed  the  wise  and  conserva- 
tive counsels  of  the  ^fted  aud  noble-sonled  Lamartine. 

He  says  that  the  Socialist  party,  from  which  we  ai^  wont  to  apprehend  the 
chief  danger  to  France,  is  **  to  be  deplored,  but  not  in  the  least  to  be  dreaded.** 
And  here  is  the  reason :  "  Among  a  population  of  thirty-six  million  souls, 
there  are  six  millions  of  land-owners,  twelve  milfions  of  house-owners,  six 
millions  of  possessors  of  capital,,  of  public  itocks,  of  banks,  of  commercial 
establishments,  of  shipping,  of  public  functions,  of  grades,  of  posts  in  the 
army  or  navy — ^in  all,  twenty^  millions  of  proprieCorBi  not  one  of  idiem 
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would  resiffn  Mb  fireside,  his  capital,  his  business,  his  rents,  his  pay,  except 
with  his  lite."  **  The  sole  danger  to  the  Republic  is  in  the  party  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  1830." 

20.  The  Works  or  Leoward  Woods,   D.D.    In  five  volomes.    Vol.  11. 
New  York :  M.  W.  Bodd.     1850. 

We  have  already  expressed  a  strongly  favorable  opinio][i  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  work.  The  present  volume  is  <iharacterizea  by  the  same  lucid  and 
trul^  elegant  simplicity  of  language,  the  same  clearness  and  power  of  argu- 
ment, the  same  reverence  f6r  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith,  the  same 
masterly  methods  of  investigation,  we  had  occasion  to  commend  in  obr  notice 
of  Vol.  I.  These  works  must,  as  we  think,  prove  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
our  stock  of  theological'  literature.  If  we  mistake  not,  they  are  destined  to 
livCf  and  be  read  Iw  students  of  theology  and  preachers  of  the  gospel,  as 
standard  works  on  tqe  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

The  present  volume,  like  its  predecessot,  appears  in  the  form  of  Theologi- 
cal Lectures.  The  doctrine  of  Divine  Proviaence  is  the  theme  of  the  first 
f<mr  of  these  lectures.  We  have  read  them  with  unqualified  approbation. 
The  next  topic  is  Moral  Ag^ncu^  the  examination  of  which  extends  through 
thirt^n  lectures.  In  the  constitution  of  a  moral  agent  Dr.  W.  places  three 
elements,  i.  e..  Conscience,  Will,  and  Affections.  From  the  latter,  in  the  view 
of  Dr.  W.,  a  moral  beinff  derivc^s  his.  character  i^s^ffood  or  bed.  They  are 
the  motives  subjentiveyvmch  determine  the  acts  of  the  will,  or  the  voluntary 
operations  of  the  mind.  Dr.  W.  takes  his  stand  strongly  on  the  side  of 
Moral  Necessity,  and  wholly  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  "  a  poioer  of  contrary 
choice  ".  without  Contrary  inducement.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Edwards, 
maintaining  the  doctrines  of  Liberty,  Natural  Ability,  and  Monti  Inability,  in 
the  senses  held  by  Edwards.  We  have  no  space  even  to  state  his  argument 
on  these  intricate  questions,  much  less  to  review  it  It  is  conducted  with  his 
'  usual  thoroughness  and  caqdor.    .  ^  ^ 

Having  considered  (nan  as  a  moral  agentt  Dr.  W.  next  proceeds  to  view 
him  as  a  de^praised  moral  agent.  Twelve  lectures  are  occupied  with  this  sub- 
ject The  argument  in  proof  that  fnan  is  such  an  agent,  as  derived  from  the 
Scriptures  and  hum^n  conduct,  is  presented  with  great  clearness  and  convin- 
cing power.  The  fact  is  demonstrated,  "^e  objections  to  this  proposition  are 
fully  stated,  and  ably  answere^^  Dr.  W.  candidly  admits,  that  no  philosophi- 
cal theory  which  has  been  invented  to  account  for  man's  depravity,  is  free 
from  difficulties.  His  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  as  also  on 
the  views  of  original  sin  held  by  Coleridge,  are  well  worth  readipg.  What  is 
commonly  known  as  the  orthodox  view  of  man  as  a  fallen  and  ruined  beings 
finds  an  able  advocacv  in  these  lectures;  Depravity  is  "  a  well-known, 
dreadful  fact — a  fact,  whether  explained  or  unexplained,'  fis  cert^iin  as  our  tx- 
istence."  It  conceji^s  our  present  state  and  future  destiny  as  moral  beinffi* 
tit  ia  eminently  *'  the  part  of  Christian  wisdom  to  receive  thoee  pariicuTar 
views  of  the  subject  which  best  agree  with  the  current  repregentatione  of 
Scripture,  and  with  the  lessons  of  experience  and  observatit^n^  to  whatever 
speculative  objections  those  views  may  be  exposed." 

The  lectures  on  the  Atonement^  twelve  in  number,  we  have  read,  and  some 
of  them  carefully  studied,  only  to  be  impressed  and  delighted  with  their  great 
excellence.  The  Dr.  begins  his  inquiry  at  ihe  proper  placcT-the  Scriptures. 
His  first  question  is,  What  dpes  the  Bible  teach  ?  His  classification  of  pas- 
sages, as  well  as.  their  exegesis,  we  think  to  be  admirably  executed.  The 
doctrine  of  substitution  or  vicarious  sufferings ;  that  of  propitiatiop,  or  satis- 
faction of  justice  in  the  sense  of  answering  its  penal  ends  ;  both  are  clearly 
stated  and  ably  vindicated.  Dr.  W.  does  not  hold  that  Christ .  sufiered  the 
literai  penalty  of  the  law,  but  an  equivalent  for  it  He  agrees  with  those 
theologians  who  re^rd.  the  atonement  as  general.  His  **  Remarks  on  the 
controversy  respecting  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  as  conducted  by  the  two 
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parties,^  are  eixceedinffly  valuable.  He  takes  Symington  and  Jenkjn,  as  the 
representative  types  of  Uiese  **  parties;"  and  shows  by  an  admirable  compari- 
son of  their  views,  that  they  are  much  nearer  alike,  than  their  difference  of 
phraseology  would  seem  to  imply.  We  cannot  tspeak  too  highly  of  the  Dr.'s 
manner  of  treating  the  atonement.  To  those,  if  any  such  there  be,  who 
have  been  ci^ptivated  with  the  unscriptural  mysticisms  of  Dr.  Boshnell  on 
the  subject,  or*  are  inclined  to  view  his  system  as  no  departure  from  sound 
faith,  we  resoectfully  recommend  the  reading  of  these  Lectures.  We  have 
no  desire  to  olisguise  the  &ct»  that  we  belong  to  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Woods, 
as  a  theological  /writer.    Few  can  be  compared  with  him  in  this  respect 

s.  T.  a. 

[By  Rbv.  J.  Few  Bmitb,  Prof,  in  Anbam  TbtoL  SmiiIbuTp] 

il.  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric;  adapted  for  use  in  Colleges  and 
Academies,  and  also  for  Private  Study.  By  Henry  N.  Day.  ISmo. 
Hud8on,Ohio,  1860. 

The  title  of  this  work  appropriately  describes  its  ofharacter.  It  is  a  dear 
and  systematic  exhibition  of  the  elements  of  the  Art  pf  Rhetoric.  It  is  such 
a  work  as  those  acquainted  with  Professor  I)|Biy's  pirevious  contributions  to  the 
study  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  would  expect  from  himj  thorough,  nhiloeo- 

f»hic,  exact,  .covering  all  the  ground  of  its  subject,  yet  not  departing  troorthe 
imits  by  whidi  (he  subject  is  bounded ;  beginning  with  the  'fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  from  it  logically  developing  the  whole  system. 

Many  of  our  popular  systems  of  Rhetoric  have  been  deficient  either  in  the 
fundamental  view  which  they  have  taken  of  the  subject  or  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  presented  it.  Some  have  given  it  a  very  lihiited  restriction, 
while  others  giving  it  a  wide  comprehensiop  have  failed  to  exhibit  the 
distinction  between  it  and  the  kindred  art  of  Logic,  and  Grammatical  science. 
Others  have  collected  many  valuable  remarks  on  language,  and  composition, 
and  stvle,  and  elocution,  and  have  thus  pre^nted  rules  of  criticism,  rather 
than  the  elements  of  the  art  of  Rhetoric ;  while  others,  though  more  philosophi- 
cal in  their  view,  have  yet  overlooked  an  important  part  of  the  art  which 
they  profess  to  teach.  A  prominent  defect  Ihm  been  the  failure  to  seize  upon 
the  fundamental  idea  of  Rhetoric,  aiki  then  systematically,  scientificallv,  to  de- 
velop that  idea,  and  show  it  pervading^ the  whole  of  what  is  exhibited  as  the 
provmce  of  Rhetoric.  Then,  again,  there  has  been  a  doubt  whether  Rhetoric 
should  be  treated  as  a  science  or  as  an  art,  as  a  philosophy  or  a  practice.  So 
that  while  we  have  manv  excellent  works  within  the  broad  fiela  of  Rhetoric, 
we  have  scarcely  one  which  gives  a  compr^ensive  view  of  the  whole  field; 
and  so  applies  its  principles  ae  to  show  the  wiay  to  success  in  rhetorical  per- 
formances. We  are  accustomed  to  attach  more  value  to  Dr.  Blair's  Lectures, 
than  seems  of  late  to  have  been  accorded  Uiem-^and  we  yield  to  none  in  our 
estimate  of  those  excellent  works.  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  and  The  Elements  of  Rhetoric  by  Archbishop  Whately :  and  yet  we 
think  that 'by  one  who  intelligently  considers  the  subject  the  remarks  above 
made  will  be  found  applicable  even  to  them. 

Professor  Day  has  endeavored,  and  we  think  successfully,  to  tivoid  their 
errors,  and  supply  their  deficiencies.  The  prominent,  characteristics  of  his 
work  are,  the  general  exactness  of  his  definitions,  the  clear  limitation  of  his 
subject,  thQ  philosophic  development  of  it,  the  lar^e  share  of  attention  which 
he  gives  to  Invention  as  a  branch  of  Rhetoric,  and  his  analysis  of  style.  In 
these  particulars,  especially  in  the  last,  there  will  be  found  to  consist  what  of 
originality  the  book  possesses,  and  its  chief  value  above  kindred  works. 

He  unhesitatingly  treats  of  Rhetoric  as  an  art;  distinguishing  an  art  from  a 
science,  bv  the  circnmstance  that  while  a  science  "  proposes  truths  and  prin- 
ciples Only  as  sul^ects  of  knowledge,"  an  art  **  carries  them  out  in  application 
to  practice.''  Every  art  of  course  implies  science — implies  certain  **  truths 
and  principles  '^  on  which  it  is  based — and  therefore  luie  its  foundation  in 
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realities,  and  is  capable  of  assuming,  a  systematic  form.  Indeed  only  as  such 
is  it  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  art.    He  who  undertakes  to  give  instruction 

in  sirt  must  J  therefore,  have  regmrd  to  the  firinciples  on  which  it  is  based,  and 
by  which  it  ie  controlled  ;  aad  mast  exhibit  lhe?e,  not  merely  fta  a  set  of 
scientific  principles,  but  as  principles  applied  to  practice.  "  An  art  always 
contemplates  the  exertion  of  some  power  or  faculty ;  and  proposes  to  point 
out  the  means  and  fumleh  the  occasion,  of  developing  and  regolating  that 
faculty  in  iho  best  manner.'-  It  i»  tlie  pro  if  j  nee  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric,  for 
instance  J  not  simply  to  teach  men  Iho  principles  of  oratory,  to  show  them 
what  oratory  ie,  but  al$o  to  show  them  how  to  be  onitors^to  aid  them  in  be- 
coming orators.  And  it  is  eaay  lo  perceive  that  these  are  two  different  ob- 
jects ;  and  that  the  accomplishment  of  one  does  not  necessarily  secure  the 
other.  A  man  may  liave  a  scientific  acfjuaintiitice  witli  miiaic,  and  vet  not 
be  a  good  performer.  He  may  be  a  good  critic,  who  is  but  an  indlfTerent 
writer  or  speaker.  A  man  may  skillTnlly  practice  an  art  who  cAn  tell  but 
little*  scieniitically^  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based*  Vet  even  nncon- 
Bcioualy  he  is  confonning  to  fixed  prineiples,  which  his  own  intuition,  or  hie 
observation  have  discemed,  and  without  deliberately  considering  it,  is  guiding 
his  practme  by  them.  This  wiJl  be  found  true  of  those  who  are  sometimes 
called  "  natural  oralora  ;''  that  h,  men  who  have  had  no  training  in  the 
schoofs  of  rhetoric  uud  elocution.  They  speak  according  to  the  Jaws  of  na- 
ture ;  and  this  is  true  art.  And  ihft  great  work  of  an  art,  as  an  inatroctor,  ja 
to  teach  men  how  to  conform  most  truly  to  those  fixed  laws  of  mind^  in  man, 

.  which  coTj.siitUte  his  natnra*  The  art,  in  other  words,  does  not  inv^ent  prin- 
ciples— ^but  ejchibits  and  applies  them — ^and  teacher  how  the  individual  ma^ 
give  them  force  in  his  own  case*  And  here  we  find  the  proper  ground  to  eati* 
mate  the  value  of  rhetoricai  studieSj  and  to  expose  the  absurd  nolioi^,  that 
Rhetoric  is  but  .a  mere  artitice,  the  tooJ  of  tJie  sophiarj  or  of  the  vain  aspirant 
after  applause.  It  is  not  a  mere  artltice,  hot  a  noble  art*  It  ia  concerned 
not  aimply  about  words,  but  about  words  as  ejipresaions  of  thought*  It  aims 
to  develop  the  powers  with  which  man  is  endowed^ to  teach  him  how  to  use 
his  facultiea  most  effectively,  most  wisely,  ft  contemplates  man  aa  he  is ; 
a  complex  being,  acted  upon  by  a  variety  of  influences,  moved  by  many  im- 
pulses, the  prey  of  varied  emotions,  a  being  of  intellectj  of  feeling,  of  will, 
dwelling  with  his  fellows,  the  subject  of  syranalhy  ;  dwelling  in  a  physical 
world,  in  the  midst  of  sights  and  sounds^  which  constantly  affect  him.  It 
studies  the  working  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  tlie  effects  of  sound  upon  the 
soul,  of  physical  thio^  upon  man's  spiritual  part,  ft  coDsiders  the  e0ect  of 
certain  clattaes  of  truths,  and  certain  modes  of  presenting  truth,  upon  the 
souL  It  investigates  the  facultiea  of  speech,  and  the  laws  of  language.  And 
from  all  these  studies  deriving  its  principles,  it  aims  so  lo  arrange  and  pre- 
sent these,  as  to  show  men  the  power  that  is  in  them,  and  to  teach  ihem  now 
to  use  it.  And  so  long  as  the  utterance  of  noblo  thoughts  aright,  by  the  lip 
or  the  pen,— that  is,  so  long  as/i  niscouasE,  shall  be  esteemed  a  glory  of  our 
race,  so  long  shall  lite  art  of  Rhetoric ^  the  art  which  teaches  men  how  to  dis- 
course aright,  be  worthy  of  careful  study,  a  part  in  the  circle  of  discipline 
which  is  lo  give  to  man  his  most  complete  development. 

In  his  introductory  chapter  IVof  Day  affirms  it  to  be  **  the  object  of  the  art 
of  Rhetoric  /^  d^vdop  and  guidi  the  Famuli t^  of  Discourse ;"  that  is  :  "  it 
proposes  to  explain  the  principles  by  which  we  discourse,  or  communit^te 

thought  and  feeling  to  other  minds,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  acquiring  ft 
skill  and  dex^terity  in  the  use  of  this  power*'— p.  I.  its  limits  and  relations 
to  otlier  arts  are  then  set  fortlj ;  and  then  follows  a  conciac  but  valuable  and 
interesting  chapter,  exhibiting  Rhetoric  aa  a  tkveiitfnTis  and  imigoralirt^  arU 
This  is  followed  by  a  view  of  Rhetoric  in  its  relation  to  jEethetics,  or  aa 
"  an  aesthetic  art.'*  We  regard  the  positions  maintained  in  theae  c haptens  as 
highly  imftortant^  and  think  that  essential  service  is  done  by  the  clear  exhibi- 
tion of  them.    To  distinguish  between  thinp  often  confounded,  and  to  exhibit 
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clearly  the  true  relation  of  thin^  connected,  is  Bometimes  a  difficnlt  task 
Thus  we  often  find  writers  on  Rhetoric  confonndin|f  it  with  Grammar  or  Logic, 
or  Taste  and  Criticism.  Prof.  Dv  has  clearly  distm^ished  it  from  all  these, 
while  showlnff'itB  relation  to  them.  We  commend  these  chapters  to  the 
reader's  attention 

After  enmneratlng  and  distinguishing  the  different  kind^  of  diseoorse,  ora- 
tory being  regarded  as  ^  the  proper  form  of  di8Coarse,in  its  strictest  and  fallest 
import,"  and  as  constituting  the  immediate  object  of  Rhetoric,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  announce  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  art  of  Rhetoric ;  vis. :  Ai- 
venlion  and  Style.  The  first  of  these,  Invention,  is  treated  at  great  length ; 
and  this,  as  already- intimated,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  and  valimble 
features  of  the  work.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  most  of  onr  treatises  on  Rhet- 
oric, this  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  And  yet  on  reflection  it  most 
appear  that  it  is  a  constituent  and  indispensable  part  of  Rhetoric*  Discourse 
is  concerned  not  simply  with  languas^e  ;  but  rather  mainly  with  thought  which 
is  txfressed  in  language.  We  cordially  agree  with  Prof.  D.  in  the  remark, 
•*  that  In^^ention  must  constitute  the  very  life  of  an  art  of  Rhetoric.  It  respects 
th^  soul  and  substance  of  discourse-— the  thought  which  is  communicated. 
Quintilian  justly  says,  ^invenire  primurnfuit  estove  jmBcipuUm.^  It  is  in  in- 
vention that  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  most  easily  interested,  most  capable  of 
sensible  improvement.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  awaken  a  hearty  interest  in 
mere  stjle,  independent  of  the  thought;  as  the  futile  attempts  to  teacK.the  art  of 
composition  as  a  mere  thing  of  verbal  expression  have  proved.  Compo^ng, 
when  thus  taught,  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  drtfdgery,  and  be  snunnM 
instinctively  With* a  strong  aversion.  It  is  otherwise  when  the  thought  is  the 
main  thing  regarded.  There  is  to  every  man  a  pure  and  elevated  pleasure 
in  inventing.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  expressing  thoughts  thfit  have  sprung 
into  being  from  one'«  own  creative*  intellect  :nn  embodying  them  in  appropriate 
forms  or  language." — p.  33 — 84. 

Invention  has  reference  both  to  the  supphr,  and  the  arrangement  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  thought.  **  The  ultimate  end  of'^all  discourse  partakes  of  a  moral 
or  ethical  character ;  but  the  immediate  objects  through  wliich  this  etkiscal  end 
is  reached  may  lie  in  the  understanding,  the  feelings,  or  th^  will  of  \he  per- 
son addressed."*' — p.  42.  This  suggests  the  different  objects  of  discourse,  of 
which  Prof.  D.  says :  **,The  possible  immediate  objects  of  aill  proper  discourse 
are  but  four  ra  number — viz. :  explanation,  conviction,  excitation,  and  \ per- 
suasion."— lb.  And  these  four  objects  constitute  the  four  parts  under  which 
the  subject  of  Invention  is  Ifully  treated.  We.  are*  not  sure  that  the  forms  of 
expression  in  its  treatment  are  in  every  case  the  best  that  might  be  used ;  and 
we  think  that  some  important  points  are  not  made  so  prominent  as  they  deserve 
to  be  made.  We  would,  for  instance,  prefer  to  see  the  subject  of  Unity  more 
distinctly  and  fully  developed  by  itself— and  think  that  the  whole  discussion  is 
made  rather  more  fragmentary  than  is  desirable.  Yet  the  essential  elements 
are  there,  and  are  for  the  most  part  philosophically  exhibited  ;  thaJt  is,  in  their 
due  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  The  discussion  is  masterly,  in- 
structive, valuable ;  full  of  suggestion  to  those  who  have  allowed  themselves 
to  overiook  this  branch  of  rhetorical  art ;  and  highly  interesting  to  those  who 
have  already  learned  to  give  it  a  proper  degree  of  attention. 

In  treating  of  the  second  general  division  of  his  sub^t.  Prof.  D.  presents 
us  With  a  new  analysis  of  Style,  which  commends  itself  to  our  attentkm. 
**  T^e  first  generic  distinction  of  the  properties  of  Style  is  mto  the  ab$oluie  and 
the  relative,  **  The  absolute  properties  of  Style  are  founded  on  the  nature 
and  laws  of  language  itself."  "  The  relative  properties  are  those  which  are 
determined  by  the  state  of  the  speaker's  mind,  or  by  that  of  the  mind  ad- 
dressed."—p.  168. 

Lan^age  is  then  defined  to  be  "  ^  verbal  bodyi  of.  thought ;"  and  this  defi- 
nition IS  appropriately  defended  by  these  remarks:  "Language  is  not,  as 
sometimes  represented  in  loose  expression,  the  mere  dress  of  thought    It  has 
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a  vital  connection  with  thought;  andns  &r  more  truly  and  appropriately  con- 
ceived of  as  the  living  organic  body  of  thought,  interpenetrated  throughout 
with  the  vitality  of  the  thought,  as  the  natural  body  with  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
having  living  connections  Mtween  its  parts,  giving  it  unity,  and  making  it  a 
whole,  than  as  a  mere  dress,  having  no  relation  to  thought,  and  n6  prganic 
dependence  in  its  parts."— p.  170.  •    ^ 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  view,  so  ably,  although  so  concisely  exhibited  as  it 
is  in  this  work.  In  our  opinion  it  is  the  true,  and  only  view  of  Language,  and 
the  only  proper  basis  for  the  study  of  Style.  Style  thus  becomes  som^ething 
more  than  mere  words.  It  is  the  expression  of  thought — and  correctness,  per- 
fection of  style,  is  something  more  than  mere  outward  adornment,  and  over- 
weening care  foe  appearance.  It  is  the  perfect  expression  of  thought.  Then, 
too,  such  is  the  relation  of  the  two,  that  style  affects  thought :  that  cultivation 
of  perfection  in  the  use  of  langua^,  tends  to  cultivate  the  chfiracter  of  think-  * 
ing.  That  is,  the  be.st  style  requires  clearness,  energy,  and  elegance  in  the 
thought. 

The  **  absolute  "  properties  of  Style  are  now  distributed  into  three  classes, 
"  as  they  respect  more  directly  the  nature  of  the  material  of  language,  or 
articulate  sounds ;  the  relation  of  that  ipaterial  to  the  content  of  language,  or 
the  relatipn  of  articulate  sounds  to  thought;  or  the  laws  of  thought  itself. 
These  several  classes  may  be  denominated  the  oroAtlie  suggestive,  jslxA  the 
grammatical  properties  of  Style."*-rp.  173.      . 

The  oral  properties  are  divided  into  Euphony  wad  Harmony,  And  here 
Prof.  D.'s  elocutionary  studied  enable  Jiim  to  present  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions and  illustrations.  The 'suggestive  properties  include  the  imiialive 
and  the  symbolical  properties  of  Qtyle.  The  giummatical  properties  respect  the 
forms  of  words,  their  connection,  or  their  meaning. — ^The  relative  properties  are 
distributedlnto  the  subjective  and  the  objective  properties.  The  subjective  proper- 
ties, which  are  determined  by  the  mental  condition  of  the  speaker,  include  5^- 
fdficance^  continuousness,  and  naturalness,  Thie  objective  properties, "  which 
are  determined  to  discoupse  by  a  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  mind  addressed,'* 
are  clearness,  energy,  and  elegance. 

Appended  to  the  work  is  a  list  of  "  Themes  "  for  exercise  in  the  several 
departments  of  \^hich  it  treats.  The  whole  work  is  divided  into  sections,  the 
definitions  and  leading  thoughts  being  printed  in  larger  type  than  the  explana- 
tory remarks.  This  arrangement,  while  prpl^bl^  increasing  its  value  as  a 
text-book,  makes  it  a  less  readable  book.  Indeed;  it  is  a  text-book — a  book  of 
*!  elements  " — a  book  to  be  studied  rather  than  r^ad^^  book  for  teachers  as 
well  as  for  learners.  Such  it  was  designed  to  be :  and  no  one  can  study  it 
without  profit.  <  And  yet  we  think  it  might  have  been  made  soipewhat  more 
readable;  find  were  we  to  find  fault  with  it,  it  would  be  on  this  account, — that 
it  does. not  deal  enough  in  the  practical  application,  but  is  rather  philosophical 
and  abstract  throughout,  excepting  its  illustrations :  that  it  is  made  more  frag- 
mentary than  was  desirable,  and  so  fails  to  take  as  firm  hold,'  as  a  whole,  on 
the^indi  as  it  should  take;  and  that  sometimes  some  of  the  statements  are 
not  quite  so  concise  and  clear  as  we  think  they  might  be  made.  We  should 
probably  venture,  on  a  few  points,  perhaps  of  minor  importance,  to  differ  from 
the  author.  We  should  prefer,  in  some  cases,  the  more  familiar  mode  of 
stating  things,  and  a  little  greater  expansioii  of  sonie  parts,  or  rather  the  fuller 
deveh^ment  of  them ;  and  we  think  that  there  might  have  been  a  little  more 
of  interest  and  vivacity  given  to  the  work. 

We  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  excellence  of  Prof.  Day's  illustration*.  He 
has  succeeded  in  avoiding  most  of  the  stereotyped  examples  which  have  come 
down  to  us  **  from  past  generations ;"  and  has  given  us  some  exqnisite  gems 
which  have  an  intrinsic  beauty,  along  with  a  relative  value,  as  exemplifying 
his  subject. 

The  object  of  this  notice  has  not  been  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination 
of  Prof.  Diiy's  work,  nor  to  make  it  the  basis  of  an  article  on  Rhetoric  ;  but 
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simply  by  a  glance  at  the  leading  topics  of  the  book,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  appear^,  to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  coorse  which  the  anther  has  pnr> 
sued  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject  abd  the  view  which  he  takes  of  it.  We 
desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  lxx)k  aa  an  important  contribation  to  the 
study  of  Rhetoric,  and  the  cause  of  sound  education,  and  as  such  would  com- 
mend it  to  the  regard  of  those,  for  whose  use  it  has  been  prepared. 

22.  The  Home-Altar.  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  Family  Worship;  with 
Prayers  and  Hymns  iot  family  use.  By  Charlbs  F.  Deems.  New  York : 
M.  W.  Dodd.     1850. 

This  is  a  eood  book  in  its  way — but  valuable,  mainlv,  we  think,  for  its  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  family  worship.  We  do  not  ourselves  place  a  very  high 
•  value  upon  forms  of  prayer  for  family  use — we  would  almost  as  soon  tmnk  of 
introducing  written  forms  into  the  closet — and  if  we  must  use  them,  there  are 
enough  of  most  excellent  collections  already  before  the  public^-to  name  only 
the  '*  venerable  prayer-book"  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr.  Barnes' judi- 
cious and  excellent  work. 

The  sour<;e  of  this  work  is  a  little  stranffe.  Mr.  Deems  is  a  Methodist  cler- 
gyman, and  Editor  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Pulpit !  Would  he  have  his 
brethren  not  onlv  write  their  sermons,  but  use  forms  of  prayer  in  iheir  faaii- 
lies  ?    Spirit  of  liberty !  where  art  thou  fled  ? 

23.  Education  for  the  Millions  ;  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral.  By 
S.  W;  Gold,  fcl.D.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1850. 

The  great  subject  of  Education  is  treated  of  in  a  brief,  popular,  and  judi- 
cious manner,  in  this  little  work.  The  author's  views  are  in  the  main  correct, 
wise,  and  important ;  and  every  parent  would  do  well  to  purchase  and  read 
the  work. 

24.  Rah. WAT  Economy  in  Europe  and  America.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1860. 

This  is  a  large  12mo  volume,  containing  44Sf  closely-printed  pages.  It 
embodies  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  information  on  tne  subject  of  rail- 
ways, most  admirably  arranged  and  presented  for  practical  use.  It  discuss- 
es with  great  clearness  and  ability  every  conceivable  question  respecting  the 
management,  prospects,  aiid  relations,  commercial,  financial,  ana  social ,  of 
railways — and  furnishes  an  exposition  of  the'^ractical  results  of  all  the  im- 
portant lines  now  in  operatiop  in  the  -United  Kingdom,  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  our  own  country.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  this 
work  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  Table  of  Contents  covers  twenty-one 
closely-printed  pages.  We  should  not  have  thought  it  possible  that  so  much 
could  be  said  on  Uiis  subject — or  that  so  much  valuable  information — such  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  railway  system — such  a  world  of  facte  and 
statistical  matter,  could  be  condensed  into  a  single  volume.  Nor  is  it  a  wil- 
derness of  dry  and  uninteresting  details.  Any  intelligent  mind  will  be  sor- 
Srised,  delighted,  instructed,  in  poring  over  ite  pa^s.  Dr.  Lardner  never 
id  a  better  service  than  in  preparing  and  giving  this  volume  to  the  public 
If  our  space  permitted  we  shoula  like  to  give  some  curious  facts  and  results 
from  it;  but  our  readers  will  not  believe  us  unless  they  read  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

25.  Americas  Railway  Guide,  for  the  United  States.  New  York :  C.  Dins- 
more.    1860. 

We  recommend  this  little  book  to  all  who  mean  to  travel.  It  is  fullof  re> 
iable  and  needful  information  to  such — a  knowing  and  indispensable  "  guide.* 
It  contains  accurate  tables  (tf  all  the  railway  lines  in  the  tJmted  States,  giving 
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distances,  fares,  time  of  startmg,  etc* — aleo  of  flteamboats  and  Bltgei  rnnmn^ 
in  connection  with  railrcmdB — together  with  a  com p Jet e  railway  map. 

aa  The  CoyqtrEST  or  Canada.  By  Eliot  WAEBCflTow.  2  vols.  New 
York  :  Harper  &.  Brotliers.     1850, 

This  appeam  to  be  a  fall ,  im partial,  and  welUauthenticaled  history  of  Cana- 
da, from  the  period  of  .its  first  seftlement  down  to  tho  imie  of  the  ovf^rthrow  of 
the  French  dontinlon,  and  the  estabiiBhrnent  of  Engknd-s  supremacy,  on  the 
fall  of  Quebec  in  1759.  The  author  poaseasea  no  JitiJe  lilerary  merit  and  repu* 
tation :  he  ha^  made  himsplf  master  of  hia  aubject :  his  style  is  easy,  freei  grace- 
ful, and  vigorous,  and  the  entire  execution  ia  Buperior*  It  is  unquestionably 
altogether  the  be«t  history  of  Canada,  under  the  French,  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished.    We  hope  the  author  will  now  give  us  Canada  under  the  EngUsh  rule- . 

27,  PicTOKiAi  FifitD-BooK  Of  TH¥  REVOLUTION ;  Of,  DIustratioDs,  by  pen*nd 
pencil^  of  the  history,  scenery,  biography,  relics ^  and  traditions  of  the  War 
for  Independence.  By  Be^^son  J,  Lossjkg.  With  Btx  himdred  ongmvingi. 
To  be  complete4  in  about  twenty  numbers.  Parte  T.,  11.^  IIL  Large  8vo, 
43  pp,  each.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1850. 

The  above  title  ii  descriptive  of  the  character  and  diatinguiahiug  feature* 
of  this  truly  magnificent  vvork.  The  numerous  engravings  are  twostly  from 
sketches  drawn  tjy  the  anthor  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  localities  described; 
they  are  strikingly  illuatmtive  of  the  scenery,  events,  find  important  characters 
embraced  in  the  text ;  and  they  are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  urt* 
This  is  a  most  attractive  and  valuable  feature  ^of  the  work,  Jl  is  history 
sketched  by  a  gifted  pencil 

It  is  also  a  wtitaUt  history  of  the  War  for  Independence— not,  indeed » in  the 
form  of  a  continuous  and  rigid  narrative  of  the  fiiCts  and  evenia  in  tlie  order  of 
dieir  occurrence— but  a  history  of  the  Revolution  gleaned  chiefly  frc^m  il» 
battk-fidik,  in  the  order  in  which  they  were  visited  by  the  Author,  beginning 
with  that  of  Saratoga,  interspersed  with  the  personal  adventures  and  skotcliea 
of  a  lively  and  poetic  touriat.  The  scsnery,  ihe  leading  actors,  and  tite  relics 
and  tradkiorm  connected  with  these  memorable  localities,  are  grouped  together 
with  great  artistic  skill,  and  serve  not  onty  to  rivet  the  Hltetition,  but  shed  ad- 
ditional light  on  the  text  of  history  itselt  The  plan  of  the  work  is  not  more 
unique  and  happily  conceived,  than  it  is  tastefully  and  beautifully  executed. 

The  fen  sketches  are  not  inferior  to  tl:te  delineations  ftf  the  pencil,  and 
blending  together  their  mutually  illustrative  graces,  they  constitute  a  page  of 
rare  atlractivenews  and  excellence.  The  narrative  is  free  and  easy ;  the  style 
is  pure  und  natural;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  the  sketches  of  character 
are  sober  yet  graphic  ;  the  author^s  feelings  are  all  aglow  with  his  theme ; 
there  is  nothing  to  offend  good  taste  or  pure  sentiment :  while  the  entire  me- 
chanical execution  of  the  ivork  reflects  the  highest  praise  ou  the  enterprise 
and  taste  of  the  Publisihers.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  atimclive  works 
in  the  department  of  history  that  has  ever  fallen  under  eur  notice.  If  it  main- 
tains throughout,  ai  we  doubl  not  it  will  this  high  artistic  ajad  literary  charac- 
ter, it  must  become  immensely  popular. 

28.  The  iLLtisTRATEo  DoMKsiTic  BiBLE.  By  the  Kev.  Ik  gram  CciBsiir, 
New  York  :  Samuel  Hueston, 

This  ia  a  truly  elegant  illustrative  and  comprehensive  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  work  was  puhfisheil  in  London  last  year,  and  received  the 
highest  commendations  from  tlie  best  sources,  Mr.  Hueeton  proposes  to  pi?b- 
JisL  it  here  from  a  duplicate  set  of  stereotype  plates,  purchased  from  the  iion- 
don  pnUisber^  in  twenty-five  numbers,  at  twenty-five  cents  each*    The  speci- 
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men  nomber  before  ns  is  altogether  superior  to  the  London  copy.    The  char- 
acter and  cheapness  of  the  work  mnst  introduce  it  into  extensive  nse. 

Among  the  aistingnishinff  features  of  the  work  we  notice  particularly  the 
number  and  character  of  t£e  pictorial  illustrations — the  extensive  marginal 
references — ^the  arrangement  of  the  poetical  books  in  metrical  form—qnes- 
tiooi  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  for  family  examination — and  dates  amxed 
to  the  chapters  for  each  morning  and  evening's  reading,  comprising  the  whole 
Bible  in  a  year.  The  Notes  are  brief,  exegetical,  critical,  and  practical — "  con- 
taining the  essence  of  the  best  commentators,  with  much  original  matter  by 
the  Editor;"  and  so  far  a?  we  have  examined,  they  seem  to  he  sound,  wise* 
and  good.  We  know  of  no  edition  of  the  Bible  so  eminently  adapted  for 
general  family  use  as  this,  and  we  confidently  and  heartily  commend  it  as 
worthy  of  extensive  patronage. 

29.  Introductory   Lessons    on  Christian   Evidences.    By   Archbishop 
.Whatelt.    Boston :  Crosby  &  Nichols.     1850. 

This  is  a  small  work  which  has  passed  through  many  editions  at  home.  It 
i^  specially  adapted  to  children  and  youth,  and  is  an  adimirable  manual,  on  the 
important  subject  of  which  it  treats,  to  introduce  into  Sabbath-schools,  and 
our  primary  seminaries  of  learning,  and,  indeed,  into  all  our  common  schools* 
Though  published  aponymousl'y  in  England,  it  is  understood  to  be  from  the 
practicea  and  very  able  pen  of  Whately. 

30.  The  Shouldek-Knot  ;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Three-Fold  Life  of  Man.  A 
Story  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  B.  F.  Teftt.  New  York :  Harper 
&  Brothers.    1860. 

The  author  of  this  pleasing  volun^e,  to  whom  worthily  belong  the  titles  of 
Rev.  and  D.D.,  is  the  able  and  accomplished  Elditpr  of  ^  The  lAdies*  Reposi- 
tory," of  Cincinnati— a  periodical  which,  in  point  of  literary  merit  and  boLUty 
of  appearance,  is  not  only  an  honor  to  the  ''  Queen  of  the  West,"  but  is,  in 
our  judgment,  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  published  in  this  country, 
adapted  to  the  sphere  of  woman,  and  claiming*  her  patronage.  We  rejoice  m 
so  good  an  opportunity  to  say  this  much  ;  and  also  because  the  substance  of 
this  volume  originally  graced  the  pages  of  that  Repository  of  chaste  thought 
and  truly  accomplishecf  and  healthful  literature,  and  was  read  by  us  in  con- 
secutive numbers  with  avidity  and  good  impression^ 

The  story  ib  admirably  conceived,  aikl  is>  developed  with  no  little  dra,matic 
interest  and  effect.  There  is  not  a  word,  nor  a  sentjment  in  the  whole,  to 
which  the  most  fastidious  can  object.  It  breathes  no  sickly  sentimentalism, 
but  a  pure  and  high-toned  moral  and  religious  life  ;  and  it  aims  to. vindicate  tme 
virtue  and  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Divine  retribution.  Though  founded  on 
history — events  in  the  life  of  the  celebrated  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  his  bril- 
liant and  virtuous  Queen,  Anne  of  Austria — it  is  essentially  a  romance.  If 
works  of  fiction  must  be  read— and  read  they  will  be  while  fancy  and  ^nlni 
live  in  man— we  welcome  those  of  the  class  before  us.  Our  onlv  objection 
to  the  work  is  the 'author's  blending  historic  truth  with  the  creations  of  his 
own  exuberant  fancy.  The  tendency  of  this  we  believe  to  be  decidedly  injup 
rious.  It  helps  to  fritter  away  the  boundary  between  historic  truth  and  fie* 
tion.  Walter  Scott  did  incalculable  mischief  in  this  wav.  His  brilliant 
creations  have  discolored,  if  not  falsified,  many  pages  of  English  history  in  the 
minds  of  untold  numbers  of  his  readers.  <' 

31.  Harper's  New  Monthly  Maoazinb.  New  York,  June,  I860.  Large 
8vo,  144  pp.    Terms,  $3  a  year. 

A  new  candidate  for  the  puUic  favor.  Its  appearance  also  is  exceedingly 
attractive ;  while  its  ample  pages  are  crowded  with  ihe  choicest  speoknena  df 
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the  lighter  sort  of  Eoglish  literature ;  and  it  is  offered  at  an  astonishingly  low 
price. 

It  differs  materially  in  its  scope  and  character  from  that  sterling  work  which 
our  friend  BrowELL  has  for  several  years  so  ably  conductedT-"  The  Eclectic 
Magazine  " — and  is  adapted  and  designed  for  quite  another  class  of  readers. 
Thai  gives  us  the  cream  of  the  foreign  Quarterlies  and  Monthlies — ^hn 
Bull's  very  best  roast-beef,  elegantly  served,  with  just  enough  condiments  to 
make  it  relish,  and  pastry  to  constitute  a  rich,  complete,  and  healthful  repast — 
*^  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul,"  without  poetic  exaggeration.  We 
have  eaten  constantly  of  this  viand  since  it  was  first  offered  to  the  American 
public,  and  with  a  growing  appetite  for  and  relish  of  it,  and  a  profounder  ap- 
preciation of  EngHsh  mind-— and  we  think  we  have  thrived  on  the  fare,  and 
would  heartily  commend  it  to  all  dyspeptic  and  feeble  souls,  who  are  trying  to 
hve  on  the  mere  froth  and  scum  of  literature. 

This  *'  New  Monthly,"  we  must  say,  smacks  a  little  of  French  cookery  \ 
or,  rather,  it  is  mainly  made  up  of  the  staple  of  the  better  class  of  modem 
novels:  the  tales  of  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Croly,  Lever,  and  Warren,  are  to 
figure  conspicuously  in  it ;  though  it  purposes  to  glean  from  the  whole  range 
of  English  and  American  literature.  It  will  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the  more 
refined,  virtuou^,  and  intellectual  part  of  the  novel-reading  and  light  literature- 
loving  community,  i^nd  will  unquestionably  attain  to  a  wide  circulation,  and  ex- 
ert no  little  influence  on  the  intellectual  and  mpral  character  and  trainingrof 
American  mind.  The  Publishers  possess  every  possible  facility  to  make  it 
just  what  they  wish  to  make  it;  they  will  give  it  the  very  highest'  literary 
character  which  such  a  work  can  possess ;  and  send  it  as  on  the '  wings  of 
the  wind  to  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  almost  throughout  the  land.  It 
will  make  sad  havoc,  we  predict,  amon^  the  lighter  **  Monthlies,"  and 
sweep  by  the  board  a  large  class  of  novel-books  which  are  purchased  ex- 
tensively now  for  their  cheapness,  and  in  this  we  shall  rejoice,  it  has  a 
wide  and  open  field;  it  meets,  it  cannot  be  denied,  however  much  it  may 
be  regretted,  a  wide-spread  and  deep-seated  demand.  We  could  wish  it 
were  a  little  more  elevated  in  its  aims— more  select  in  its  range  of  topics — 
had  .less  of  the  spice  and  more  of  the  nourishing  principle  of  literature  in 
its  pages — had  more  to  do  with  reason  and  less  with  passion ;  still,  it  has 
many  admirable  qualities,  and  we  wish  it  an  honorable,  vigorous,  and  useful 
life.  There  is  no  little  responsibility  connected  with  the  creation  and  conduct 
of  such  a  work,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  felt  in  the  right  quarter,  and  will  oper- 
ate to  make  this  periodical  ab  ornament  and  a  blessing. 

33.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  according  to  the  text  of  Augustus  Hahn; 
with  Notes  akd  a  Lexicon;  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Theo- 
logical Seminaries.  By  John  J.  Owen,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  Free  Academy  in  New  York  City, 
accompanied  by  a  finely  engraved  Map.      New  York:  Leavitt  &  Co. 

iar6o.  ^      . 

In  tntruducing  this  work  to  the  public,  we  cannot  do  better  tlian  to  quote 
some  passages  m)m  its  well-written  preface,  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  its 
design.  . 

"The  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  an  eiact  reprint  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  edition  of  Hahn's  Novum  Testamentum  Sacre,  published  by 
Messrs.  Leavitt  &  Co.  in  1842,  which  is  perhaps  as  accurate  an  edition  as 
can  now  be  foand.  The  type  is  of  that  plain  and  beautiful  kind  called  the 
Porsonian,  which,  at  the  special  instance  of  the  Editor,  was  imported  hy  Mr. 
J.  F.  Trow,  to  be  used  in  this  and  kindred  works.  The  boldness  and  clear- 
ness of  this  letter,  together  with  the  pains  taken  to  avoid  a  crowded  page,  it  is 
hoped  will  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  such  students  as  may  use  the  book  in 
class  exercise. 
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**  The  Notes  are  intended  to  be  confined-  mostly  to  grammatical  exegesis,  yet 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  elucidation  of  other  points  a[  ob^carity  has  not  been 
overlooked.  As  the  iwne  laws  of  coofitniction,  which  govern  other  composi- 
tions, are  to  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Sacr^  Scriptures,  conjec- 
tural solutiops  of  difficulties  have  been  discarded,  and  eve^  thing  examined 
and  explained  according  to  the  most  approved  system  of  modem  herme- 
neirtics. 

*<The  Lexicon  id  abridged  from  Dr.  Robinson's  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  was  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editor  by  its  author,  as 
a  proof  of  his  interest  in  a  work  undertaken  mainly  at  his  suggestion. 

'"  The  great  object  of  the  Editor,  in  preparing^this  volume,  was  to  secure,  if 
possible,  die  introduction  of  a  portion  of  the  Cfreek  Testament,  into  the  pre« 
scribed  and  regular  course  of  classical  stsfy  in  6ur  Academies  and  Col- 
leges." 

yfe  have  only  to  add  that  the  design,  tboe  cleail  v  expressed,  is  satisfactorily 
and  admirably  carried  out.  The  work  is  anothef  instance  of  that  sound,  ac- 
curate, and  modest  scholarship  for  which  Pmf.  Owen  is  justly  distinguished. 
The  Notes  are  full,  occupjring  nearly  half  of  the  volume,  and  will  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  students  of  theology,  and  to  all  whb  would  study  the  New  Test- 
ament optically.  Indeed,  we  regard  the  work  as  no  less  than  a  valuable  criti- 
cal commentary  on  one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

H.  p.  T. 

SHORT  NOTES. 

We  have  space  only  to  announce  a  few  of  the  Essays,  Sermons,  and  Foreign 
Quarterlies,  which  lie  upon  our  table. 

The  recent  nnmbers  of  the  "  Eclectic  R$mew^  and  "  British  Qtiarterly^ 
London,  and  **  North  British  RevitWy^  Edinbui^h,  contain  some  articles  of  un- 
usual interest.  The  Mav  No.  of  the  North  British  has  an  able  and  highly 
satisfactory  article  on  Calviir,  speakingr  in  high  praise  of  Henry'd  life  or  the 
Reformer,  and  taking  the  same  condemnatory^  view  of  Dyer's  recent  work 
which  we  expressed  in  our  last  No.,  and  a  thorough  review  of  which  we  shall 

give  in  our  next. — We  are  glad  to  see  Dr.. Price ugain  at  the  helm  of  the 
clectic. — The  Chinese  Repository,  Canton,  edited  by  our  countryman,  S.  W. 
Williams,  LL.D.,  is  alwaya  welcome;  we  wonder  its  merits  are  not  better 
known  in  our  literary  and  commercial  circles. — An  Eissay  on  the  Opium  TVtiis, 
by  Dr.  Allen,  of  Lowell,  Ms.,  ablv  sketching  its  history,  extent,  and  effects  on 
India  and  China. — A  Plkafor  Children  ana  (he  Christian  Sabbath;  two  Dis- 
courses, by  Dr.  Cbeever,  full  of  wise  suggestions  and.  important  timely  truths. 
— The  Baptismal  Controversy,  by  Rev.  R.  Montgomery,  England.  We  are 
sorry  to  find  the  able  author  of  the  "  Grospel  in  Advance  of  the  Age,"  advo- 
cating bantisnral  regeneration,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  doctrine  is  involved, 
aiding  with  the  Bishop  of  E^xeter  party  in  the  ffreat  controversy  now  agitating 
the  English  Church.  We  had  hoped  better  things  of  h\m,— False  Grounds 
of  Security  against  Crim£,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  BiHkley,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 
The  doctrine  of  this  sermon  is  Scriptural — ^it  is  ably  reasoned  and  enforced, 
and  leaves  a  stronc;  impression  on  the  mind. — T%e  Choral  Advocate^  New 
York,  a  new  Monthly,  devoted  to  sacred  music,  ^ited  by  D.  E.  Jones^  cor- 
responding Editors,  Lowell  Mason,  and  6.  J.  Webb.  The  ^  Advocate"  piously 
aims  to  improve  our  church  music,  and  b^*  means  which  commend  the  woA  to 
all  who  desire  this  part  of  Divine  worship  performed  to  "  edification,"  as  well 
as  ^  scientifically."  Its  views,  we  think,  are  sound,  wise,  and  important 
We  wish  every  pastor  would  examine  its  claims.  It  is  fVee  to  pastors  who 
will  taiLe  an  interest  m  the  matter. — We  announce  as  in  press  a  work  from 
the  j^fted  pen  of  Dr.  Spencer,  entitled  *«  A  Pastor*$  Sketches,"  and  we  know 
it  to  be  a  work  of  rare  interest,  and  graphic  power  of  thought  and  description. 
His  many  admirers  will  welcome  it. 
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OCTOBER,  1850. 

ARTICLE  L        . 
THE  HEttREW  THEOCRACY. 

-    By  R^f.  E.  C.  WufBS,  New  York. 

Jehovah  was  flie  dvilhead  of  the  Hebrew  State.  The  law- 
making power  kad  the  original  soyereignty  of  the  state  resided 
in  him.  This  fieiot  distinguishes  the-  polity,  of  the  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth from  air  other  goYernmeiit$  eVer  known  among  men. 
It  is  on  this  aocount,  that  Josephtts,  and  others  after  him,  have 
called  it  a  Theocracy.  Theocracy  signifies  a  divine  government. 
The  term  is  a  just  description  of  the  Mosaic  Constitution  in  seve- 
ral important  respects.  Yet  thiere  is  danger  of  being  misled  by 
it,  and  thence' of  falling  into  error  respecting  the  true  nature  and 
powers  of  the  Hebrew  government.  There  was  undoubtedly  a 
strong  infusion  of  theT  theocratic  element  milts  this  Constitution. 
Nevertheless;  it  was  but  an  element- of  the  government ;  and  not 
the' whole  of  the  government.  In  other  worids,-  the  ^Hebrew  gov- 
ernment was  not  a  pure  Theocracy.  It.^ras  a  -Theocracy ;  but  a 
TheocriEicy  in  a  restricted  sense.  Every  student  of  the  Hebrew 
history  knows,  that  the  Hebrew  people,  like  other' nations,  had 
their  civil  rulers,  men  who  exercised  authority  over  other  men, 
and  were  acknowledged  and  obeyed  as  laVftil  magistrates. 

What,  then,  wets  the  proper  province  of  the  Th^raoy  ?  what 
its  leading  objects  ?  In  our  apprehension,  these  otijects,  without 
excluding  others,  are  chiefly  two.  One  was  to  teach  mankind 
the  true  science  of  civil  government.  And  how  welt  does  it  cor- 
respond with  thi^  goodness  of  G-od  in  other  respects,  that  he 
should  make  a  special  revelation  on  this  subject !  We  hold  it  to 
have  been  an  important' part  of  the  legislation  of  the  Most  High, 
as  the  lawgiver,  judge,  and  ruler  of  Israel^  to  show  how  civil  au- 
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thority  should  be  created,  and  how  it  should  be  administered  so 
as  best  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  nation  ;  and 
also  how  the  relations  between  rulers  and  ruled  should  be  ad- 
justed and  regulated.  But  another,  and,  we  are  persuaded,  the 
leading  object  of  the  .theocratic  feature  of  the  Hebrew  government, 
was  the  overthrow  and  ejctirpation  of  idolatry.  The  design  was, 
to  make  idolatry  a  crime  against  the  State^  so  that  it  might  be 
punishable  by  ^e  civil  law  without  a  yiolatipn  of  civil  liberty. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Kosaic 
polity  was  the  abolition  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  the  substita- 
tion  in  its  place  and  maintenance  of  true  religion,  in  the  world. 
And  the  only  agency  adequate  to  the  production  of  this  result, 
80  far  as  human  wisdom  can  see^  was' this  very  institution  of  the 
Jewish  Theocracy.  We  propose,  in  the  pyesent  article,  to  exam- 
ine the  theocratic  element  of  the  Hebrew  polity  in  this  relation. 

Ill  Ex.  19 :  4-6,  we  find  this  remarkable  and'  important  record. 
God  there  addresses  th6  Israelites  thus ;  "  Ye  have  seen  what  1 
did  unto  the  Egyptian3,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles',  wings, 
and  brought  you  unto  myself.  Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey 
my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  diall  be  a  pe- 
culiar treasure  unto  trie  above  ^U  people :  for  all  the  earth  is 
mine :  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy 
nation '  -  .    , 

The  nature  of  this  covenant  is  still  more  clearly  disclosed,  in  a 
further  account  of  it,  contained  in  Deut.  29  :  10-18.  *'  Ye  stand 
this  day  all  of  you  before  Jehovah  your  Q-od  ;  your  captains  of 
your  tribes,  your  elders,  and  your  officers,  with  all  the  men  of 
Israel,  *  *  *  #  tbat  thou  shouldest- enter  into  covenant 
with  Jehovah  thy  Gpd,  and  into  his  path  that  he  maketh  with 
thee  this  day:  that  he  may  establish*  thee  to-day  for  a  people 
unto  himself,  and  this^t  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  God,  as  he  hath 
said  unto  thee,  and  as  he  haih  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abra- 
ham, to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacpb.  Neither  with  you  only  do  I  make 
this  coveilantand  this  oath ;  but  with  him  that  standeth  here 
with  us  this  day  befpfe  Jehovah  our  Gt>d,  and  also  with  him  diat 
is  not  here  .with  us  this  day :  (for  ye  know  how  w^  have  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  how  we  came  through  the  .nations  that 
ye  passed  by  ;  and  ye  have  seen  their  abominations,  and  their 
idols,  wood  and  stone,  silv^  and  gold,  which  were ampng them:) 
lest  there  should  be  among  yon  man,  or  woman,  or  family,  or 
tribe,  whose  heart  turneth  away  this  day  from  Jehovah  our  God, 
to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  these  nations ;  lest  there  should  be 
among  you  a  root  that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood." 

Here  we  have  what  Lowman  calls  the  original  contract  of  the 
Hebrew  government.  Two  principles  constitute  the  very  life  and 
substance  of  it — ^viz.  the  maintenance  of  the  worship  of  one  God 
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in  oppositioa  to  the  prevailing  polytheism  of  the  timesi  and,  as 
conducive  to  that  main  cndj  tho  separatbo  of  the  Israelites  from 
other  nations,  so  aa  to  prevent  the  formatioa  of  dangerous  and 
cornipting  alliances. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  critically  into  the  meaning  of  each 
several  expression  here  employed  by  Moaes,  the  general  i^enso  of 
the  transaction  is  plainly  to  this  purport ; — If  the  Hebrews  vrould 
voluntarily  receive  Jehovah  for  theit  King^  and  honor  and  wor- 
ship him  as  the  one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry^  then^ 
though  Ood,  as  sovareiga  of  the  worid,  rules  over  all  the  nations 
of  the  earthy  ho  would  govern  the  Hebrew  nation  by  laws  of  his 
ownfraniingj  and  would  bless  it  with  a  more  particular  and  im- 
mediate protection. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul,  if  Bishop 
Warburton  has  correctly  interpreted  a  passage  in  his  Letter  to  the 
(i-alatians.  ^speaking  of  the  law  o^  MoseSj  tho  apostle  gays,  *'It 
was  added  because  of  transgressions."  It  was  added.  To  what 
was  it  added  ?  To  the  patriarchal  religion  of  the  unity,  says  the 
learned  prelate.  To  what  end?  Because  of  transgressions; 
that  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  transgressions  of  po- 
lytheism and  idolatry;  into  which  the  rest  of  mankind  were  al- 
ready absorbed  J  and  the  Jews  themselves  were  hastening  apace. 
To  this  agrees  the  opinion  of  Maimonides,  the  most  learned 
and  judicious  of  the  Hebrew  doctors.  He  assigns  this  general 
reason  for  many  of  their  laws,  that  they  were  mad©  to  keep  men 
from  idolatry,  and  from  such  false  opinions  as  are  akin  to  idola-^ 
try, — incantations  J  divinations,  sootlisaying»  and  the  like. 

Idolatry  had  now  reached  its  most  gigantic  height,  and  spread 
its  broad  and  deadly  shadow  over  the  earth.  To  preserve  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity,  in  the  midst  of  a  polytheistic  worlds  was 
the  fundamental  design  of  the  Mosaio  polity.  To  this  all  other 
purposes,  however  important  in  themselves,  or  useful  in  their 
general  action,  were  both  subordinate  and  subservient.  If  this 
were  a  design  worthy  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  God,  none  of 
the  means  adapted  to  promote  it,  can  be  beneath  his  contrivanoej 
or  in  the  least  degree  derogate  from  the  dignity  and  perfection 
of  his  nature, 

This  single  observation  sweeps  away  at  once  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  silly  ridicule  with  which  infidels  have  amused  thern- 
sclvesj  in  their  disquisitions  on  these  venerable  institutes,  Sta* 
tutes,  which,  at  first  sightj  and  considered  apart  from  their  true 
relations  and  intentions,  seem  frivolous^  and  unworthy  the  wis* 
dom  and  majesty  of  Godj  assume  quite  a  different  air,  and  appear 
in  a  light  altogether  new,  when  viewed  as  necessary  provisions 
against  the  danger  of  idolatry. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  position  with  a  few  examples.     In  tha 
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19th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  we  find  this  hiw  :  "  Ye  shall  not  round 
the  corners  of  your  heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of 
thy  beard. ^  This  prohibition  hcus  called  fdrth  many  a  sneer  from 
m^n,  who,  without  any  remarkable  claim  to  such  a  distinction, 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of  free-thinkers.  But 
to  those  who  feally* think  with  freedom  and  candor,  it  will  ap- 
pear a  direction  not  only  proper,  but  important,  when  it  is  known, 
that  it  was  aimed  against  a  magical  custom,  which,  as  Herodotus, 
and  other  ancient  authors,  inform  us,  prevailed  amoi^  certain 
sects  of  idolatrous  priests.  These  ministers  of  a  false  religion,, 
made  this  mode  of  cuttings  the  hair  and  beard  essential. to  the 
acceptable  worship  of  their  gods,  and  efficacious  in  procuring 
the  several  blessings  prayed  for  by  the  worshippers. 

In  the  23d  chapter  of  Exodus,  the  following  statute  occurs  : 
"  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk."  While  this 
law  inculcated,  incidentally,  a  lesson  of  humanity,  it  was  directed 
chiefly  against  an  ancient  practice  of  idolatry,  which  the  .Israel- 
ites had  probably  seen  in  Egypt.  Cudworth  pr6ves  from  an  old 
Karaite  manuscript,  that  it  was  a  custom  of  the  ancient  hea- 
thens, when  they  h&d  gathered  in  all  their  fruits^  to  take  a  kid 
and  boil  it  in  the  data's  milk,  and  then,  in  a  magical  way,  to  go 
about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all  their  trees,  fields,  gardens,  and 
orchards,  thinking  thereby  to  make  them  more  abundantly  fruit- 
ful. The  learned  Spencer,  in  his  great  work,  ^*  De  iiegibus  He- 
bresum,"  has  shown,  that  the,  same  idolatrous  custom  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  Zabii. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  similar  remarks  on  the  law 
against  wearing  garments  made  of  a  mixture  of  linen  and  wool- 
en, and  against  men  wearing  the  apparel  of  women,  and  women 
that  of  men,. with  pther  regulations,  apparently  equally  trifling, 
yet  whose  wisdom  and  necessity,  under  the  circumstances,  may 
be  fully  established  from  the -.writings  of  Herodotus,^  Macrobius, 
Maimo^ides,  and  others  ;  let  us  bestow  a  moment's  attention  on 
that  part  of  the  Jewish  polity,  which  concerns  clean  and  undean 
meats,  and  which  has  ever'  been  most  open  to  the  ridicule  of  lin- 
believers.  The  law  upon  this  point  descends  to  so  low  and  mi- 
nute a  detail,  that  men,  ignorant  of  its  true  nature  and  end,  have, 
on  its  applirent  unfitness  to  engage  the  concern  of  €k)d,  hastily 
concluded'  against  its  divine  original.  But  if  they  would  but 
take  the  trouble  to  reflect,  that  the  purpose  of  separating  one 
people  from  the  contagion  of  universal  idolatry,  was  a  design 
not  unworthy  the  Q-overnor  of  the  Universe,  they  would  see  the 
brightest  marks  of  divine  wisdom,  in  an  institution,  which  took 
away  from  that  people  the  very  grounds  of  all  commerce,  whether 
of  trade  or  friendship  with  foreign  nations.  Doubtless  the  design 
of  this  institution,  as  of  most  others  in  the  Mosaic  system,  was 
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mamfald ;  and,  among  o^r  ends  to  be  answered  by  it,  a  not 
unimportant  one,  was  to  furnish  the  chosen  tribes  a  code  of 
wholesome  dietetics.  -  That  considerations  of  tli^is  nature  entered 
into  the  legislator's  mind,  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  an- 
cient Jews  ;  and  Uaimonides  labors,  with  especial  zeal,  to  prove 
its  correctness.  There  can  be  no  question,  at  any  rate,  that  we 
are  thus  to  account  for  the  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh,^— a  kind 
of  food  wonderfully  fitted  to  favor  the  spread  of  cutaneous  di»- 
eiases.,  and'  to  aggravate  that  noost  shocking  malady ,^tbe  leprosy, 
which  was  endemic  in' the  East,  and  which  so  terribly  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  It  is  equally  un- 
doubted, that  purposes  of  a  moral  and  typical  nature  entered 
into  the  general  design  of  the  law.  But  these  and  such  like 
consideratipns  are  far  from  e^austing  the  full  scope  and  inten- 
tion of  it.  Its  jprominent  de^n  was  to  raise  an  impd^sable  wall 
of  separation  between  the  Israelites  and  their  idolatrot^  neigh- 
bors, and  thereby  to  prevent  the  dangerous  infection  of  their  ex- 
ample in  religion  and  manners.  This  opinion  does  not  rest  on 
mere  conjecture  ;  noi:  even  on  the  basis  of  legitimate  inference 
from  admitted  premises.  The  leading  ii^tention  of  the  law  is 
plainly  set, forth  in  tho  11th  chapter  of  Leviticus:  ^*  Ye  shall 
not  walk  in  ihe  naanners  of  ^the  nation^  which  I  cast  out  before 
you  ;  ye  shall  thereforb" — ^that  is,  to  the  intent  that  ye  may 
not  thij^  walk — "  put  difference  between  clean  beasts  and  un- 
clean, and!  between  unclean  fowls  and  clean  :  ajid  ye  shall. be 
holy  unto  me."  .    ' 

The  wisdom  of  this .  provision,  considering  ^he  end  in  view,  is 
most  admirable.  ^Vlntirpate  friendships,"  observes  a  sagacious 
writer,  '<  are  in  most  cases  formed  at  tfible  ;  and  with  the  man 
with  whom  \  can  neither  eat'nor  drink,  Ipt  6u>  intercourse  in 
business,  be  what  it  mi^,  I  shall  Sel4om '  become  as  familiar,  as 
with  him  whose  guest  I  am,  and  <he  mli^e.  If  we  havci  besides, 
from  education,  an  abhorrence  of  the  food  whidi  each  other  eats, 
this  forms  a  new  obstacle  to  closer  intimacy.  Nothing  more 
effectual  could  possibly  be  devised  to  ke^p  one  people  distinct 
from  another.  It  causes  the  differenpe  between  them  to  be  ever 
present  to  the  mind,  touching,  as  it  does,  on  so  many  points  of 
every  day  contact..  It  is,  therefore,  for  more  efficient  in  its  re- 
sults, as  a  rule  of  distinction  than  any  difi^rence  in  doctrine, 
worship,  or  morals,  than  men  could  entertain,  It  is  a  mutual 
repulsion,  oontinufilly  operating ;  and  its  effect  may  be  estimated, 
from  the  faqt,  that  no  imtipn  in  which  a  distinction  of  meats 
was  rigidly  enforced  as  part  of  a  religious  system,  has  ever 
changed  its  religion." 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  legislative  policy  of  Moses  to  aim  at  the 
accomplishment  of  several  ends  by  the  same  law ;  and  sometimes 
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the  incidental  design  was  even  themdst  important.  This  is  un- 
questionably the  case  with  respect  to  the  statute  which  fixes  the 
method  whereby  a  slave,  Who  refused  his  liberty  after  six  years 
service,  bound  himself  to  perpetual  servitude.  In  testimony 
thereof,  he  wds  to  hav6  his  ear  bored  through  in  the  presence  ot 
the  magistrate,  according  to  certain  prescribed  formalities.  Now, 
this  particular  ceremony,  which  answered  the  ostensible  end  ojf 
the  law  as  well  as  any  other  would  have  done^  was  itself  chiefly 
levelled  against  idolatry.  Moses  wished  to  bring  the  custom  of 
boring  the  ears  into  disgrace ;  and  how  could  that  object  be  Inore 
effectually  accomplished,  than  by  making  it  the  mark  and  nie- 
mento  of  perpetual  bondage  ?  It  would  ^qs  become  an  indelible 
stigma,  which  no  freeman  would  willingly  carry  about  with  him. 

But  why  should  Moses  be  anxious  about  a  practtcev  as  w6 
should  esteem  it,  so  harmless  and  unmeaning  ?  Because  super- 
stition was  deeply  doncemed  in  it.  The  Israelites,  Midianites, 
Ishmaelites,  and  other  Eastern  nations,  were  extravagantly  fond 
of  golden  ornaments,  and  especially  golden  ear-rings.  But  they 
were  not  worn  merely  as  ornaments.  In  the  Chaldee  language, 
they  were  called  by  a  word  which  signifies  ^*  holy  things!"  Tl^y 
were  often  consecrated  to  some  deity,  and  were  then  worn  as 
amulets  to  keep  off  disease,  and  also  to  preveiit  the  sounds  of 
enchantment  from  entering  the  ear  and  proving  huirtfuL  For 
such  purposes  as  these,  they  were  constantly  worn  by  parents 
themselves,  and  hung  in  the  ears  of  their  children. 

We  find  a  very  remarkable  law  in  Leviticus  17  :  1-7.  It  for- 
bids, even  on  pain  of  death,  the  killing  ofi  any  animal  for  food, 
during  the  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  unless  it  Was 
at  the  same  time  brought  to  the  altar,  and  offered  to  the  Lord. 
Thi^  certainly  appears,  at  first  blush,  not  only  h^rsh  and  rigor- 
ous, but  even  unjust  and  tyrannical.  But^it  was  aimed  against 
idolatry,  which  was  treason  in  the  Hebrew  State,  and  therefore 
.  justly  punishable  with. death.  The  statute  is  thus  iiranslated  by 
Michaelis  :-^"  Whoever,  among  the  Israelites,  killeth  an  oxy 
sheep,  or  goat,  either  within  or  without  the  camp,  and  bringeth 
it  not  before  the  Convention-tent,  to  him  it  shall  be  accounted 
blood-guiltiness ;  he  hath  shed  blood,  and  shall  be  rooted  out 
from  among  his  peopile  ;  and  this,  in  order  that  the  children  of 
Israel  may  bring  to  the  door  of  the  Convention*tent,  their  offer- 
ings, which  they  have  hitherto-  made  in  the  field,,  and  give  them 
unto  the  priest,*  to  be  slain  as  feast-offerings  in  honor  of  Jehovah  ; 
that  his  priest  may  sprinkle  the  blood  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah, 
and  bum  the  fat  as  an  offering-perfume  in  honor  of  him  ;  and 
that  no  man  may  any  more  make  offerings  to  Satyrs,  running 
after  them  with  idolatrous  lust."  ^'The  reason  fiind  design  of 
this  law,"  observes  the  same  writer,  "  ^e  have  no  need  to  oon- 
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jeoture  ;  for  Moses  himself  expressly  nientions  it.  Considering 
the  propensity  to  idolatry,  which  the  people  brought  with  them 
from  Egypt,  it  was  necessary  to  take  care  lest,  when  any  one 
killed  such  animals  as  were  usual  for  sacrifices,  h^  should  be 
guilty  of  superstitiously  offering  them  to  an  idol.  Thifr  precau- 
tion was  thfi  more  reasonablej  because,  in  ancient  times,  it  was 
so  very  common  to  make  an  offering  of  the  flosh  it  was  intended 
to  eat.  And  hence  arase  a  snspiciont  not  very  unreasonable,  that 
whoever  kiUeJ  animalsj  usually  devoted  to  the  altar j  offered  them 
of  course  ;  and,  therefore,  Moses  enjoined  them  not  to  kill  such 
animals  otherwise  than  in  public,  and  to  oflet  them  all  to  the 
true  God  ;  that  so  it  might  be  out  of  their  power  to  make  them 
offerings  to  idols,  by  slaughtering  them  privately,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  using  them  for  food*''  This  law  was  expressly  re- 
pealed oil  the  entrance  of  the  nation  into  the  promised  land, 
when  the  eriforeetuent  of  it  would  have  become  a  hardship  and 
a  tyranny. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  that 
their  entire  isolation  from  other  nations  was  the  only  means,  save 
a  miraculous  control  of  their  underE<tanding  and  will,  of  abolish- 
ing idolatry  among  them.  The  stupid  superstition  of  polytheism 
was  then  the  common  sentiment  and  the  common  practieo  of  the 
world  ;  and  the  Jews  often  appear j  as  Miehaelis  has  said,  to 
have  had  their  heads  turned,  and  to  have  been  driven,  as  if  by  a 
sort  of  phrtjuzy,  to  the  belief  and  worship  of  many  gods.  Yet 
this  circumstance,  strange  as  it  now  appears,  when  duly  consid" 
eredj  forms  no  just  ground  even  of  wonder,  much  less  of  any 
supercilious  self-complaocDoy  on  oar  part.  Opinion*  are  ex- 
tremely infectious,  as  we  ourselves  have  but  too  many  proofs  in  the 
thousand  isms  and  extravaganzas  of  the  times.  Let  us  not 
flatter  ourselves  that,  had  we  lived  then.  We  should  have  been 
superior  to  the  power  of  the  mo^t  absurd  and  besotted  follies. 
Even  Solomon,  a  learned  man  and  a  philosopher,  and  once  the 
favorite  of  heaven,  incredible  as  it  appears,  actually  built  idol 
'    tcmplesj  and  sacrificed  to  strange  gods. 

The  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Israelites  had^  moreover,  this  ma* 
terial  circumstiinco  of  mitigation.  They  never,  at  the  very 
height  of  their  polytheistic  madness,  formally  renounced  the  Wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  The  follies  of  idolatry  are  endless  ;  and  among 
them,  the  belief  in  gentilitial  and  local  gods, — *•  the  one  ambu* 
latory,  the  other  stationed  "  as  Warburton  quaintly  expresses  it* 
— was  a  loading  principle :  this  led  to  an  inter-community  of 
worship  J  so  that  the  adoption  and  worship  of  a  new  deity,  was  by 
no  means  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  renuttciation  of  those  wor- 
shipped before.  Thus  it  is  recorded  of  the  mixed  rabble  of  idola* 
ters,  with  whom  the  king  of  Assyria,  after  the  conquest  and  re- 
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moval  of  the  ten  tribes,  had  peopled  Samaria,  that  ^^  thej  feared 
Jehovah,  and  served  their  own  gods,"  as  not  dreaming  that  the 
two  things  yrere  inconsistent  wiSi  each  other.  So  also  Sophocles 
makes  Antigone  sa;  to  her  father,  that  a  stranger  should  both 
venerate  and  abhor  those  thin^  that  are  venerated  and  abhorred 
in  the  city  where  h^  resides;  and  Celsns  gives  us  a  reason  for 
so  much  complaisance,  th^t  the  several  parts  of  the  world  were 
from  the  beginning  .parcelled  out  to  several  powers,  each  of  whom 
had  his  own  peculiar  allotment  and  residence.  It  was  the  same 
idea  that  led  Plato  to  adopt  and  advocate  the  maxim,  that  no- 
thing ought  ever  to  be  changed  i^  the  religion  we  find  es-. 
tablished. 

-In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  Israelites  con^bined  the 
worship  of  idols  with  the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  who,  in 
amazing  condescension  to  their- prejudices,  assumed  the  title  of  a 
tutelary  local  god,  and  chcflse  Judea  for  his. peculiar  regency. 
Thus  when  the  people  "made  a  calf  in  Horeb,"  it  was  evi- 
dently  designed  only  as  a  representative  of  the  God  who  had 
wrought  deliverance  for  them, ;  for  Aaron  proclaimed  a  feast  to  Je- 
hovah— ^not  to  Isis,  or  Osiris*  So  Jeroboam,  when  he  set  up  the 
golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  does  not  give  the  slightest  inti- 
mation of  a  formal  intention  to  renounce  the  service  of  Jehovah  ; 
and  Jehu,  one  of  his  suocessori?,  while  he  still  perrsisted  in  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  that  is^  in  the  worship  of  the 
calves,  actually  boasts  of  being  a  zealot  for  Jehovah.  Instances  * 
of  a  like  nature  are  thickly  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  and  they  prove  conclusively,  that 
the  defection  of  Israel  ^'  did  not  consist  ^m  rejecting  Jehovah  as 
a  false  god,  or  in  renouncing  the  law  of  Mose^  as  a  false  religion^ 
but  in  joining  foreign  worship  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  to  the 
ritual  of  the  true  God^  To  this  they  were  stimulated,  as  by 
various  other  motive9,  so  ^^cially  by  the  luxuripus  and  immoral 
rites  of  paganism."  . 

These  observations  naturally  lead  us  to  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  suppression  and  prevention  of  idolatry,  was  a  design,  worthy 
to  engage  the  care  of  ,the  Divine  Mind ;  in  other  words,  whether 
idolatry  was  a  matter  of  m^re  harmless  speculation,  or  a  foun- 
tain of  dangerous  immoj^alitias,  and  a  bitter  and  prolific  source 
of  evils  to  tiie  human  race,  whenever  and  wherever  it  has  pre- 
vailed? 

The  religious  sentiment  has  ever  been  paramount,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil,  in  its  action  both  upon  societies  and  individuals. 
"  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  Jehovah,  and  bow  myself  be- 
fore  the  most  high  God ;  shall  I  come  before  him  with  thousands 
.  of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil ;  shall  I  give  my 
fixst4>orn  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  sin 
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of  my  soul "? — ^is  the  piercing  and  anxious  cry,  which  our  uni- 
versal nature  has  sent  up  to  heaven,  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Let  the  thirty  thousand  gods  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  mytholo- 
gies, the  costly  temples  reared  for  their  worship,  and  the  count- 
less hecatombs  that  smoked  upon  tteir  altars  j  let  the  monstrous 
follies  of  the  Egyptian  theology  ;  let  the  long  and  painful  pil* 
grimages  of  whole  armies  of  devotees  to  the  shrine  of  their  idol- 
a  try  J  and  their  innumerable  and  cru«l  solf- tortures,  inflicted  in 
the  vain  hope  of  thereby  securing  the  divine  favor ;  above  all, 
let  the  rivers  of  human  blood,  shed  to  glut  the  rapacity  of  some 
sanguinary  deity^  which  have  stained  the  soil  of  every  nation 
under  heaven — attest  the  truth  of  this  observation, 

^*  Religion,''  says  Coleridge,  **  true  or  false,  is,  and  ever  has  been 
the  centre  of  gravity  io  a^realra,  to  which  all  other  things  must  and 
will  accommodate  themselves."  The  sense  which  mankind  have 
ever  entertained  of  the  power  of  tjie  religious  sentiment  in  modi- 
fying and  moulding  human  character^  plainly  appears  in  the  paina 
taken  by  the  ancient  lawgivers  to  impress  upon  those  for  whom 
they  legislated,  an  idea  of  their  inspiration  by  some  deity.  Minoa, 
lawgiver  of  the  Cretans^  often  retired  to  a  oave,  where  he  boasted 
of  having  familiar  conversations  with  Jupit*;n  Mneves  and  Atnasisj 
renowned  legislators  of  Egypt,  attributed  their  laws  to  Mercury. 
Lycurgua  claimed  the  sanction  of  Apollo  for  his  reformation  of 
the  Spartan  government,  Pythagoras  and  Zaleucus,  who  made 
laws  for  the  Crotoniates  and  the  Locriana,  ascribed  their  institu- 
tions to  Minerva.  Zathraustes,  lawgiver  of  the  Arimaspians,  gave 
out  that  he  had  his  ordinances  from  a  goddess  adored  by  that  peo- 
ple. Zoroaster  and  Zamolxis  boasted  to  the  Baotrians  and  the 
Greta?  their  intimate  communications  with  the  goddess  Vesta, 
And  Numa  amused  the  Romans  with  his  conversations  with  the 
nymph  Egeria. 

These  lucts  invincibly  demonstrate  a  universal  persuasion  of 
the  controlling  energy  of  the  religious  principle  over  men^s 
minds  and  practices.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  otherwise  than  that 
the  ideas  which  men  entertain  of  the  Crod  they  worship,  should 
constitute  a  capital  element  in  the  formation  of  their  moral  ohar* 
acter.  '' Like  gods,  like  worshippers."  It  is  vain  to  expect, 
that  the  virtue  of  the  devotee  will  exceed  the  virtue  of  the  di- 
vinity. The  worshippers  of  an  insatiate  Baol,  a  bloody  Mars,  a 
thievish  Mercury,  an  incestuous  Jupiter,  and  a  voluptuous  Venus, 
oould  hardly  help  being  sanguinary,  dishonest,  and  licentious. 

"  Goda  partial,  cban^efu^  passion ii Eg,  nnjust. 
Whose  attribulea  were  ragD,  reveDge^  tind  bat,*' 

could  never  become  the  authors  of  the  opposite  virtues  in  those  by 
whom  they  were  adortBd.     Whatever  sanctions  they  might  annex 
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to  their  laws,  their  example  would  always  prove  more  powerful 
than  their  terrors. 

Plato  excluded  poets  from  his  republic,  dismissing  even  Homer 
with  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  with  ointment  poured  upon  him. 
His  object  in  this  ottierwise  unaccountable  rigor  was,  that  they 
might  not  corrnpt,the  right  notions  of  God  with  their  febles.  And 
if  we  consider  the  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  imtnorality,  of  their 
fictions,  we  shall  hardly  be  disposed  to  blame  him.  They  dis- 
tinguished the  gods  in  their  places  and  ways  x)f  living,  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  would  different  sorts  of  animals.  Some  they 
placed  und^r  the  earth ;  some  in  the  sea  ;  some  in  woods  and  riv- 
ei;s ;  and  the  most  ancient  of  them  all  they  bound  in  hell.  Some 
are  set  to  trades  ;  one  is  a  smith  ;  another  is  a  weaver  ; .  one  is  a 
warribr,  and  fights  with  men  ;  others  are  harpers  ;  and  others 
still,  delight  in  archery  and  the  chase.  The  father  of  the  gods 
himself  is  fast  bound  by  the  fates,  so  that  he  cannot,  contrary 
to  their  decrees,  save  his  own  offspring.  Not  seldom  does  he  re- 
sort to  policy  and  craft,  nay  to  the  basest  disguises  and  hyproori- 
cies,  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  Fear,  madness,  fraud,  and  the 
vilest  passions,  were  invested  with  divinity  ;  and  whole  cities  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  them.  Unbounded  lusts  and  disgraceful  amours 
were  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  almost  all  the  gods.  There  was 
scarcely  a  member  of  the  Olympian  senate  who  would  now  be 
admitted  into  decent  society  among  mortals !  No  wonder  that 
Plato  shut  out  from  his  commoijwealth  a  class  of  writers,  whose 
extravagant  and  teeming  fancy  he  regarded  as  the  source  of  these 
monstrosities. 

It  was  a  common  hnd  a  most  pernicious  prinoiple  of  the  reign- 
ing polytheism,  that  the  supreme  God,  after  he  had  made  the 
world,  retrca,ting,  as  it  were,  wholly  into  hijnself,  had  committed 
the  government  of  it  to  subordinate  deities.  Thus  the  temporal 
blessings  of  health,  long  life,  fruitful  seasons,  plenty,  safety,  vic- 
tory over  enemies,  and  such  like  advantages,  were  to  be  expected 
and  sought  from  these  demons,  or  idols.  And  these  were  to  be 
obtained,  as  well  as  the  opposite  evils  averted,  not  fcy  the  practice 
of  virtue,  goodness,  beneficence  and  holiness,  but  by  the  use  of 
some  magical  ceremonies,  gestures,  and  words,  or  else  by  certain 
senseless  and  barbarous  rites  of  worship. 

That  this  was  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  idolatry,  "^e  have  the 
most  undoubted  proofs,  both  from  sacred  aiid  profane  writers. 
King  Ahaz,  in  2d  Chronicles,  says,  '' Because  the  gods  of  the 
Syrians  give  them  victory,  therefore  to  thetn  will  1  sacrifice.'^ 
Thus,  also,  the  Jews  are  represented  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  in  his 
time,  as  saying,  "  I  will  go  after  my  lovers?  (the  false  gods)  that 
give  me  my  bread  and  my  water,  my  wool  and  my -flax,  my  wine 
and  my  oil."     And  to  a  reproof  from  Jeremiah  for  their  idolatry. 
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they  replied  in  substance,  that  as  long  as  they  worshipped  the 

queen  of  heaven  all  had  gone  well  with  them  ;  and  hsr,  therefore* 
they  wruiM  M^orship,  and  to  her  sacrifice ^  in  spite  of  his  fldnioni- 
tions.  To  the  ^ame  purport  is  the  declaration  of  Plato.  lu  his 
work  Bo  Amina  Mundi^  speaking  of  the  punbhmotit  of  wicked 
men,  he  says  expressly,  *'AU  these  things  hath  Nemesis  decreed 
t€  be  cxeented  in  the  second  period  by  the  ministry  of 
vindictive  terrestrial  demons,  who  are^  overseers  of  human  af- 
fairs J  to  which  demons  the  Supreme  G-od  hath  committed  the 
government  of  this  world,'' 

Thus  rufjn  came  to  think  that  they  wore  not  to  expect  the  bless- 
ings of  life  from  the  favor  of  the  one  true  God,  by  imitating  his 
purity  and  goodness  ;  but  from  a  Jupiter,  stained  with  crimes 
that  would  doom  a  mortal  to  the  gibbet  or  the  penitentiary  ;  from 
a  Mercury,  a  thief  the  patron  of  thieves  j  from  a  Bacchus,  the 
god  of  drunkenness  ;  from  a  Mars,  the  instismtor  of  vrar  and  blood- 
shed ;  or  from  a  Venus,  the  patroness  of  ail  manner  of  voluptu- 
tuousnes,s  and  debauchery.  Hence  they  became,  almost  necessari- 
ly, as  cornipt  in  practice  as  they  were  grovelling  in  their  opinions. 
The  principles  of  moral  goodness  were  Well  nigh  extinguis^hed  in 
the  human  heart,  and  the  practice  of  the  moral  virtues  had  abnost 
disappeared  frotn  the  earth.  And  in  tempera  nce^  ferocity ,  lust^ 
fraud,  and  violence,  might  have  brought  a  second  deluge  upon 
the  race,  Iiad  not  the  truth  of  Ood  stood  pledged  against  the  repe- 
tition of  so  dire  a  calamity. 

But  the  ancient  mythologists  represented  their  deities  under  a 
still  more  malign  and  repulsive  light.  The  learned  Meiners^  in 
his  **  History  of  Opinions  concerning  the  True  God,"  says,  that 
the  more  ancient  Greeks  imagined  their  gods  to  be  envious  of 
human  felicity  ;  so  that  when  any  extraordinary  success  attended 
them,  they  were  filled  with  terror  lest  the  gods  should  bring  upon 
them  some  dreadful  eviL  Herodotus  attributes  to  Solon,  in  his 
interview  with  jCrcpsus,  the  formal  declaration,  **  the  gods  envy 
the  happiness  of  men,*'  This  he  repeats  and  confirms  in  the  in- 
stances of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  Xerxes,  king  of  Per- 
sia. Amasis,  the  Egyptian  monarch,  grounds  the  withdrawmeut 
of  his  friendship  from  the  formeronthenotoriou^tye^^t^Wif  nature 
of  the  Divine  Being.  The  sage  Artabanus  warns  the  latter^  that 
eveir  the  blessings  which  the  gods  besto%v  are  derived  from  an 
envious  nature.  And  the  illustrious  Fabius  remonstrated  with 
the  Roman  people  against  an  election  to  the  consulship,  in  his . 
old  age,  saying,  among  other  reasonsj  that^onie  divinity  might 
think  his  past  successes  too  great  for  mortal,  and  turn  the  tide  of 
fortune  against  him.  Agreeably  to  this  doctrine,  we  find  even 
the  reflecting  Tacitus  cjtpressing  the  opinion,  thrt  the  gods  iotgr* 
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fere  in  human  aflkirs  bat  to  pnnish, — '^  non  es^  curoe  dels  seou- 
riatem  nostram,  esse  ultionero." 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  almost  the  entire  of  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  pagan  world  consisted  in  rites  of  deprecation. 
Fear  was  the  leading  feature  of  their  religious  impressions. 
Hence  arose  that  most  horrid  of  all  religious  ceremonies,— the  rite 
of  human  sacrifice.  Of  this  savage  custom,  De  Pauw,  in  his 
'^  Philosophical  Researches,"  asserts  and  proves  that  there  is  no 
nation  mentioned  in  history  whom,  we  cannot  reproach  with 
having  made  the  blood  of  its  citizens  stream  forth  in  pious 
ceremonies,  to  appease  the  divinity  vrken  he  was  angry,  or  to 
move  him  yrhen  he  appeared  indolent, 

^^  Conformably  with  this  character  of  their  gods,"  says  the 
learned  Archbishop  Ifagee,  '^  we  find  the  worship  of  many  of  the 
heathen  nations  to  consist  in  suffering  and  mortification,  in  cutting 
their  flesh  with  knives,  and  scorching  their  limba  with  fire.  The 
cruel  austerities  of  the  &ymnosophists,  both  of  Africa  and  India ; 
the  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  initiated  votaries  of  Mithia  and 
Eleusis  ;  the  frantic  and  savage  rites  of  Bellona,  and  the  horrid 
self-mutilations  of  the  worshippers  of  Cybele,  but  too  clearly  evmoe 
the  dreadful  views  entertained  by  the  ancient  heathens  of  the 
nature  of  their  gods^'' 

Such  was  the  idolatry  of  Q-entile  antiquity,  and  such  continues 
to  be  .the  religion  of  idolater^,  even  to  our  own  times.  The  same 
dreadful  rite  *of  human  sacrifice  has  been  found  to  exist,  at  the 
present  day,  in  Africa,  in  thp  ^uth  Sea  Islands,  in  Aboriginal 
America,  and  in  modern  India.  .The  annual  sacrifice  of  the  Mexi- 
cans required  many  ten  thousands  of  victims  ;  and  in  Peru 
two  hundred  ^^hildren  were  yearly  devoted  for  l^e  health  of  the 
Inca. 

Undoubtedly  ,.tben,  itbecamethe  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  one  true  Grod  to  check  these  spreading  and  direful  evils ;  to 
bring  men  back  from  their  polytheistic  follies  to  the  belief  and 
worship  of  himself ;  and  to  let  them  know  that  he  had  not  parted 
with  the  administration  of  Providence,  nor  given  over  th^  disposal 
of  temporal  blessings  te  any  subordinate  beings  whatsoever ;  sathat 
health,  plenty,  and  all  kinds  of  prosperity  were  to  be  sought  from 
him  alone,  and  expected  as  the  sole  gift  of  his  sovereign  bounty. 
And  here  we  may  take  notiqe,  by  the  way,  of  an  observation  of 
Spencer,  that  it  was  for  very  wise  reasons  that  temporal  blessings 
and  evils  were  made  so  much  use  of  in  the  Mosaic  Constitution. 
They  were  the  common  and  prevailing  enticements  to  idolatry. 
But  by  hding  taken  into  the  Hebrew  Constitution  as  rewards  to 
obedience  and  punishments  of  disobedience,  they  became  motives 
to  true  religion,  instead  of  encouragements  to  polytheism.     In 
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fact,  withont  the  least  irreverence  it  may  ba  said  that  a  sort  of 

necessity  was  laid  upon  the  true  God  to  proceed  in  this  manner. 
How  could  he  effectually  check  the  propensity  to  idolatry ;  how 
could  he  show  that  he  had  not  delegated  to  demons  the  government 
of  the  world  ;  how  could  he  vindicate  his  own  inoommunieable 
sovereignty  and  omnipotence j  but  by  doing  in  reality  what  the 
false  gods  pretended  to  do?  Upon  the  same  principle  it  was,  we 
think,  that  prophecy ,  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term, 
was  so  much  employed  throughout  most  of  the  time  during  which 
the  Hebrew  Coramonwealth  existed  as  an  independent  govern* 
ment.  The  abihty  to  foretel  future  events  was  claimed  by  almost 
all  the  ministers  of  the  ancient  idolatrous  worship ;  and  the  people 
put  confidence  in  their  pretentions,  and  consuhed  them  upon  all 
occasions.  To  meet  and  overcome  the  power  of  superstition  in 
that  direction,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  true  God  s^hoold 
show  that  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  were  all  one  to 
hira,  and  that  predictions,  uttered  under  his  inspiration^  would 
infallibly  be  fuIfiUed. 

But  the  pestilent  virus  of  idolatry  was  too  wide-spread,  and 
too  deeply-seated,  to  be  eradicated  by  such  agencies  as  these. 
The  question  arises,  then,  what  just  and  rational  means  were 
adequate  to  the  suppression  of  it  ?  Opinions  are  not  to  be  bound 
up  by  legal  enactments ;  and  to  enforce  mere  theological  dogmas 
by  the  arm  of  the  civil  law,  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  civil  Hberty.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a 
code,  to  wbich  the  world  is  indebted  for  most  of  the  true  principles 
of  constitutional  freedom,  violated  that  freedona  in  a  fundamental 
article  of  it.  And  in  truth,  however  certain  prejudiced  writers 
may  have  represented  the  matter,  the  Constitution  of  Moses  is 
chargeable  with  no  such  inconsistency. 

How,  then,  was  Moses  able  to  suppress  idolatry  without  in- 
fringing the  principle  hero  announced  '?  By  the  introduction  of 
the  theocratic  element  into  his  inspired  legislation.  **  On©  God 
only  shalt  thou  serve/*  was  the  first  great  principle  of  the  Hebrew 
polity.  To  the  end  that  this  fundamental  truth  of  religion  might 
become  a  vital  element  of  Hebrew  thoiightj  faith,  and  manners, 
the  cue  true  God  became  also  the  covenanted  king,  the  civil  head 
of  the  Hebrew  ^tate*  Viewed  as  to  a  main  design  of  it^  then, 
the  theocracy  was  a  divine  iujiftitiition,  employed  the  more  effec- 
tually to  supplant  idolatry,  without  a  violation  of  that  precious 
principle  of  civil  liberty,  that  mere  opinions,  whether  theological, 
ethical,  or  political,  were  nut  to  he  cramped  and  restrained  by 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  civil  la%v, 

**  The  records  of  the  Hebrew  Polity,"  observes  Coleridge,  with 
a  just  discrimination,  **are  rendered  far  less  instructive  as  lessons 
of  political  wisdom  by  the  disposition  to  regard  the  Jehovah  in 
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that  universal  and  spiritual  acceptation,  in  which  we  use  the 
word  as  Christians ;  for  relatively  to  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Jehovah 
was  their  covenanted  king." 

God  condescended  to  assume  the  title  and  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  people  of  diief  civil  ruler.  The  manner  in  which  the 
compact,  giving  reality  to  this  relationship,  was  fonried,  deserves 
particular  notice.  It  is  detailed  in  the  I9th.  chap,  of  Exodus. 
Mosps,  acting  under  a  divine  commission,  proposed  to  the  nation 
the  question,  whether  they  would  receive  Jehovah  for  their  king, 
and  submit  to  his  laws  ?  The  suffrage  of  the  people  appears  to 
'  have  been  entirely  free  in  this  matter.  By  their  own  voluntary 
consent,  Moses  made  God  their  king.  Thus  idolatry,  and  every- 
thing leading  to  idolatry,  or  growing  out  of  it,  became  a  crime 
against  the  state ,^-became,  in  fact,  *'  crimen  Icbs®  majestatis,*' 
high  treason,  or  rebellion.  As  such,  it  was  justly  punishable  with 
death, — all  governments  agreeing  in  this,  that  treason  is  the 
highest  of  civil  crimes.  The  punishment  of  idolatry  by  law  had, 
then,  plainly,  this  capital  quality  of  justice,  that  it  was  punish- 
ing the  act  of  those  who  had  chosen  the  government  under  which 
they  lived,  when  freely  proposed  to  them.  Their  own  unbiassed 
suffrages  had  made  it  a  civil  offence.  Hence  idolatry  is  called 
by  the  Hebrew  writers,  **  the  transgression  of  the  covenant."  It 
was  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  compact  between  the  Hebrew 
people  and  their  chosen  king. 

It  is,,  moreover,  a  material  consideration,  and  one  which  throws 
light  on  the  subject  of  the  Theocracy,  that  Moses^nowhere  deduces 
God's  right  to  give  laws  to  tlie  Israelitish  nation  from  his  beiug 
the  one  only 'God,  but  from  his  having,  Jby  miraci;ibus  interposi- 
tions and  woi^ks  of  power,  laid  the  foundation  of  their  state. 

In  confirmation  of  this  position,  the  reader's  attention  is  invited 
to  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  6th  chap,  of  Deut. : — *^  When  thy 
son  asketh  thee,  whence  come  all  the  statutes  and  laws  which 
Jehovah  thy  God  giveth  thee  7  thou  shalt  say  to  him,  we  were 
in  Egypt  slaves  to  the  king  ;  but  Jehovah,  with  a  strong  hand, 
brought  us  out  of  Egypt,  and  did  before  our  eyes  great  miracles ; 
whereby  he  punished  the  Egyptians,  and  Pharaoh,  and  his  house ; 
and  he  brought  us  out  to  give  us  the.  land  whicli  he  had  by  an  oath 
promised  tp  our  fathers  :  Therefore  has  he  commanded  us  to  keep 
all  these  laws."  Hefre  the  right  of  legislatii^g  for  the  Hebrew  nation 
is,  in  express  terms, '  grounded  on  the  favors  God  had  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  not  upon  his  absolute  sovereignty,  as  creator  and 
universal  king. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  from  Ex.  20  : — "  I  am  Je- 
hovah thy  G()d,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  Egyptian  bond- 
age ;  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  It  would  have 
been  quite  consonant  with  sound  theology  to  say :   "  I,  Jehovah, 
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am  Grod  above  ;  thou  shalt  have  no  gods  but  me.''  This  funda- 
mental article  of  religion  is  taught,  with  emphatic  distinctness, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  But  the  opinions  of  the 
Israelites  were  not  to  be  fettered  by  legal  enactments  ;  and  yet 
idolatry  must  be  prohibited  on  pain  of  civil  punishment.  God^ 
therefore,  as  Michaelis  has  observed,  addressed  a  people  strangely, 
prone  to  polytheism,  to  this  effect : — **  Lest  ye  should  absurdly 
suppose  that,  there  are  miny  gods  who  can  hear  your  prayers  and 
recompense  your  offerings,  know  tiiat  I  alone  have  delivered  you 
from  Egyptian  tyranny ;  have  made  yoil  a  people  ;  and  am  the 
authpr  and  founder  of  your  state :  Therefore  let;  ho  gods  but  me 
\^  worshipped  among  you." 

Considering  the  monstrous  doctrines,  tendencies,  pollutions,  and 
cruelties  of  idolatry  ;  considering  the  true  nature  and  ground  of 
God's  claim  to  be  the  lawgiver  and  king  of  the  Hebrew  people ; 
and  considering  that  the  government  was  a  voluntary  compact 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects  ,— taking,  we  say,  all  these 
circumstances  into  the  account,  and  giving  them  their  just  weight, 
— ^to  have  imposed  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  worship  of  false 
gods  can  hardly  appear,  even  to  the  jaundiced  eye  of  prejudice  and 
irreligion,  in  the  light  of  inquisitorial  ty fanny. 

It  is  an  interesting  inquiry  connected  with  the  general  subject 
of  the  Hebrew  Theocracy,  in  what,  manner,  and  through  what 
agencies,  this  element  in  the  government  itiade  itself  practically 
felt  ?  The  general  answer  to  this  question  is  :  ''  It  was  by  means 
of  the  Oracle  of  Jehovah."  With  a  view  .of  shedding,  if  possible, 
some  light  on  this  obscure  but  interesting  point,  we  propose  to  in- 
quire briefly^  into  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Hebrew  oraole, 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  oracles  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity, and  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  tmd  benevolence  of  such  an 
institution  against  the  sneers  cmd  sophistries  of  infidelity,  by  show- 
ing its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  infant  state  of  the  world  and 
the  church. 

The  Oracle  played  a  conspicuous  and  inost  important  part  in 
the  establi^ment  and  administration  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy. 
That  incomparable  summary  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  of  all  moral 
duty — ^the  Decalogue — was  uttered  amid  terrific  thunderings  and 
tightenings  from  tiie  mysterious  symbol  of  the  divinity,  in  an  ar- 
ticulate voice,  which  reached  overyear,,  and  penetrated  every 
heart,  and  awed  every  understanding  of  the  mighty  multitude  that 
crowded  around  thfe  base  of  Mount  Sinai.  So  tilso  all  the  rest  of 
the  political,  civil,  moral,  and  religious  laws  of  the  Hebrews  were 
dictated  by,  the  Ori^cle,  though  they  were  afterward,  as  observed 
by  Dx.  Spring  in  his  *'  Discourses  on  the  Obligations  of  the  World 
to  the  Bible/'  passed  upbn  and  adapted  by  the  legal  assemblies  of 
the  nation.   The  Oracle,  in  the  form  of  the  cloudy  pillar,  regulated 
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the  motions  of  the  Israelitish  armies :  ^*  For  when  the  cloud  was 
taken  up  from  the  tabernacle,  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed  ; 
and  when  the  cloud  rested,  there  the  children  of  Israel  pitched 
their  tents  ;  at  the  command  of  Jehovah  they  journeyed,  at  the 
command  of  Jehovah  they  pitched.^'  How  far  the  Oracle  di- 
rected the  military  affedrs  of  the  Hebrews,  plainly  appears  in  the 
history  of  the  Canaanitish  wars,  and  particularly  in  the  story  of 
the  seige  and  capture  of  Jericho.  In  Uie  ealier  periods  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Oracle  was  constantly  appealed  to  on  questions  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  in  settliilg  principles  of  state  policy, 
and  generally  in  af&irs  of  moment,  appertaining  to  the  public 
administration.  In  the  time  of  Moses,''  observes  Michj^elis,  "  the 
Oracle  was  unquestionably  very  conspicuous.  God  himself  gave 
laws  to  Hie  Israelites  ;  decided  difficult  points  of  justice ;  was  con- 
stantly visible  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  ;  and  inflicted  punii^- 
ments,  not  according  tc  the  secret  procedure  of  providence,  but 
in  the  most  manifest  manner." 

The  person  charged  with  consulting  the  Oracle,  was  the  high 
priest.  An  objector  may  here  ask  :  •'  Did  not  this  open  the  door 
te  corruption  ?  Might  not  an  ambitious  pontiff  abuse  such  a 
trust  to  unrighteous  ends?"  This  difficulty  may  be  best  met 
by  explaining  to  whom  the  consultation  of  the  Oracle  was  per- 
mitted ;  the  occasions  on  which  it  might  be  consulted ;  and  the 
probable  manner  of  the  consultation. 

The  Oracle  cpuld  not  be  interrogated  by  any  mere  private  indi- 
vidual. Hub  wa«  perniitted  only  to  the  chief  magistrate,  or 
other  high  functionary  of  the  government.  The  occasions  on 
which  the  advice  of  the  Oracle  could  be  asked,  must  be  of  a  pub- 
lic nature.  The  matter  of  consultation  must  re&te  to  a  question 
of  public  policy,  of  public  morals,  or  of  religious  faith.  Neither 
could  the  consultation  take  place  in  a  clandestine  way.  The 
person  proposing,  the  question  to  the  high  priest  remained  with 
nim  during  the  ceremony.  Josephus  affirms  that  any  person 
who  chose  might  be  present  on  such  occasions.  This  would  be 
an  efleotual  guard  agp^inst  collusion,  and  an  ample  guarantee  for 
the  fairness  of  the  transaction.  The  office  of  the  high  priest,  in  this 
particular,  was  that  of  a  mediator,  or  middle  man.  He  was  herein 
simply  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  Hebrew  State 
and  its  divine  head.  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  i^  not  an  in- 
stance on  record  in  the  Jewish  annals  of  a  high  priest  who  abused 
this  trust  to  unworthy  objects..  . 

The  opinion  of  the  Jews,  in  which  leam^  Christian-  authors 
'concur,  as  to  the  manner  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  Oraele,  is 
this:  The  high  priest,  clothed  in  his  pontifical  garments, >nd 
having  on  the  breastplate  of  judgment^  in 'which  were  the  mys- 
terious Urim  and  Thummim,  symbolical  of  the.  clearness  aad 
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fiillness  of  tiie  oracular  responses,  presented  himself  before  the 
Veil  of  the  tabernacle,  over  against  the  mercy  seat, — ^the  imme- 
diate residence  of  the  divine  presence.  The  magistrate,  who 
came  to  consult  the  Oracle,  stood  directly  behind  him,  and  pro- 
pounded the  question,  which  was  repeated  by  the  priest.  The 
answer  wad  returned  in  an  audible  voice,  in  terms  explicit, 
direct,  and  unambiguous.  This  explains  the  reason  why  the 
holy  of  holies,  where  the  mercy  seat  stood,  is  so  often  called  the 
Oracle.  It  was  because  from  thence  God  returned  answers  to 
those  who  came  to  aak  counsel  of  him  on  behalf  of  the  public 
conscience,  or  the  public  administration. 

That  the  responses  were  returned  in  an  articulate  voice,  seems 
probable  from  several  expressions  of  holy  writ.  When  the  ten 
commandments  were  given  on  Sinai,  it  is  said  that  "  Q-od  spakb 
all  these  words,"  In  regard  to  the  subsequent  laws,  it  is  declared 
that  "  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses,  saying."  When  Moses  went 
into  the  tabernacle  to- learn  the  divine  will,  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that  ^*he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  to  him  from  off  the 
mercy  seat."  Similar  forms  of  expression  are  used  in  reference 
to  the  like  occasions  in  after  ages,  from  all  which  the  conclusion 
seems  warranted,  that  the  responses  of  the  Hebrew  Oracle  were 
rendered  in  an  audible  voice,  and  without  secrecy^  craft,  or  am- 
biguity of  any  kind. 

In  comparing  the  Hebrew  Oracle  with  the  Oracles  of  pagan- 
ism, our  remarks  will  embrace  the  period  of  their  respective  in- 
stitution; the  times,  occasions,  and  cohditions  of  consulting  them; 
the  machinery  of  consultation  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  responses 
uttered  by  each. 

Infidel  writers  have  represented  the  Hebrew  Oracle  as  a  mere 
imitation  of  those  of  pagan  institution  ;  a  graft  from  one  system 
of  imposture  into  another  but  little  better.  Morgan  says,  that 
"  while  the  Jews  were  in  Egypt,  they  had  been  dazzled  by  ihe 
infallible  declarations  of  Jupiter  Ammon."  ^ir  Isaac  Newton, 
however,  places  the  birth  of  Ammon  more  than  400  years  after 
the  exodus  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  These  are  .the  words  of  this 
illustrious" chronologisi:  "The  year  before  Christ  1002,  Sesac 
reigned  in  Egypt.  He  erected  temples  tod  oracles  to  his  father 
in  Thebes,  Ammopia,  and  Ethiopia  ;  aqd  thereby  caused  his 
father  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god  in  those  countries.  This  wms 
the  original  of  the  worship  of  Jupiteic^  A^^non,  and  the  first  men- 
tion of  oracles  I  meet  wim  in  profane  history.  The  Greeks,  in 
their  oracles,  imitated  the  Ej^ptiami ;  for  the  oracle  of  Dodona, 
which  was  the  oldest  in  GnreecQ,  was  set  up  by  an  Egyptian 
woman  after  thei  ejcample  of  the.  oracle  at  Thebes."  Thus  it 
appears,  according. to  this  high  ohrcmological  authority,  that, 
instead  of  the  Jewish  Oracle  being  an  imitation  of  the  pagan 
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oraoles,  the  reverse  was  tbe  fact.  The  latter  drew  their  original 
from  the  former. 

The  Hebrew  Oracle  oould  be  consulted  at  all  times,  when  the 
occasions  of  the  State  required  ;  the  G-recian,  only  on  particular 
days  of  a  particular  montii  in  the  year.  It  is  obvious  ta  remark 
what  an  sudvantage  this  gave  to  the  priests  of  those  lying  divini- 
ties to  anticipate  the  questions  to  be  proposed,  and  to  frame  skil- 
ful and  deceptive  replies. 

The  Hebrew  Oracle  could  be  consulted  only  by  some  high 
public  functionary,  and  when  questions  of  moment  relating  to 
the  govornment  of  the  Republic  demanded  resolution.  The 
G-recian  oracles  *  refused  not  their  utterance  to  any  persons,  nor 
upon  any  occasion,  provided  only  that  the  fee  was  sufficiently 
ample  to  cause  them  to  break  silence. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  upon  another  distinction  between  the 
two  institutions.  No  money  was  ever  received  for  consulting  the 
Jewish  Oracle.  The  offer  of  it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  him, 
whose  voice  was  heard  in  its  responses.  The  G-recian  oracles 
were  sources  of  vast  revenues  to  the  priests.  The  wealth  of  the 
Delphian  Oracle  exceeded  that  of  the  most  opulent  states  and 
princes.  Its  treasury  blazed  with  uncounted  jewels,  and 
groaned  beneath  the  masses  of  gold  and  silver  that  filled  its  capa- 
cious vaults. 

Another  point  of  difference  appears  in  tl^  machinery  of  consul- 
tation, and  the  character  of  the  responses.  Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  the  method  of  consulting  the  Divine  Oracle ;  nothing 
leas  ambiguous  than  its  answers.  But  what  endless  mystery, 
and  mummery,!  and  cumbrous  rites  of  divination,  accompanied 
the  recqponses  of  the  heathen  oracles !  These  were  always  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  susceptible  of  a  double  interpretation.  In  proof 
of  this,  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  response  of  the 
Delphian  Oi^aole  to  Croesus,  tbe  powerful  monarch  of  the  Lydian 
empire,  respecting  the  issue  of  his  war  with  Cyrus.  Its  purport 
was,  that  he  should  overturn  a  g^reat  empire,  and  that  the  Persians 
would  not  eonquer  him  till  they  had  a  mule  for  their  prince. 
History  has  recorded  the  result.  The  wily  priests  had  well  con- 
sidered their  answer.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  issue.  How 
could  they  ?  But  they  must  eluteh  the  trMsures  of  Lydia's 
richest  sovereign.  To  this  end,  they  must  flatter  his  pride.  And 
they  must  maintain  the  eredit  of  their  Oracle,  whichever  way 
fortune  might  decide  the  ^contest.  ^  With  demoniac  cuiining  did 
they  frame  the  response  to  answer  all  these  ^nds;  When  the  un- 
happy Lydian,  lured  to  his  ruin  by  their  lying  fbtteries,  dared 
to  reproach  them  with  their  deception,  witii  insnlting  scorn  they 
replied  :—*' Ungrateful. fooir  you  have  overturned  a  great  em- 
pire, even  tiuit  ovet  whieh^  yoa  reigned,  and  your  throne  and 
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8oeptr<$  have  been  wrested  from  you  by  the  mule  of  our  oracle, 
even  Cyrus,  who,  his  father  being  a  Persian  and  his  mother  a 
Median,  fills  the  measure  of  its  import.''  Behold  the  system ! 
Behold  the  commentary !  Each  worthy  of  the  other,  and  both 
of  that  infiernal  craft  and  policy  in  which  they  had  their  origin. 
One  hardly  knows  against  whom  to  feel  the  greater  indignation  ; 
whether  against  the  contrivers  of  such  a  system  of  delusion,  or 
the  bold  blasphemer  who  dares  to  liken  it  to  that  Oracle  of  eter- 
nal truth,  whose  immaculate  responses  were  fitly  symbolized  by 
a  legend,  which  signifies,  "  Ljghts  and  Peefections." 

Infidels  have  indulged  in  a  superabundance  of  malignant  and 
silly  ridicule  over  this  Divine  Oracle  ;  but  with  their  usual  want 
of  inquiry  and  reflection.  We  admit  that  it  is  an  extraordinary 
institution.  We  admit  that  it  is  altogether  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  But  this  is  no  argument  against  either 
the  fact  or  the  wisdom  of  it.  No  other  civil  society  has  ever  been 
formed  for  precisely  the  same  objects,  nor  existed  under  exactly 
the  same  circumstances.  No  other  civil  polity  ever  proposed,  as  its 
main  end,  and  the  overthrow  pf  idolatry,  the  preservation  of  true 
religion  in  the  world,  and  the  education  of  mankind  for  a  more 
spiritutd  and  universal  dispensation  of  grace.  Add  to  this,  tliat 
the  human  race  was  then,  as  it  were,  in  its  infancy  an*!  nonage. 
It  had  but  few  abstract  ideas.  It  was,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
in  its  mental  operations  to  sensible  objects.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  philosophy  itself  would  teach  us  to  loQk  for  just  such  an 
institution  as  the  Hebrew  Oracle.  And  when  we  find  it  making 
its  appearance  in  the  Jewish  church,  enlighte;ied  reason  is  pre- 
pared to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  revelation,  '^  Oh  the  depths 
of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God." 

The  Oracle  was  the  institution  of  all  others,  precisely  adapted 
to  the  mental  condition,  habits,  and  needs  of  the  Hebrew  people. 
It  operated  as  a  salutary  check  to  the  ignorance  and  rashness  of 
both  rulers  and  people.  By  powerfully  impressing  the  imagina- 
tion through  the  senses,  it  supplied  the  place  of  a  strong  realizing 
conception  of  an  infinite  and  omnipresent  spirit  which  was  want- 
ing in  that  minority  and  pupilage  of  the  nfition.  It  served  to  de- 
tach their  affections  and  their  trust  from  the  pompous  and  allur- 
ing idolatries  of  their  heathen  neighbours.  This  sensible  mani- 
festation of  the  Diety,-H-the  cloud  of  glory  shix)ting  up  to  mid- 
heaven  in  a  colunm  of  massy  splendour,  or  renting  in  luminous 
folds  over  the  mercy-seat  in  the  Holy  of  Holies,— is  so  far  from 
being  incredible,  that  while  Scripture  affirms  its  truth,  reason  and 
philosophy  declare  its  expediency.  The  Divine  Oracle, — with  its 
attendant  visible  glories,-^the  ark,  tXe  mercy rseat,  the  cherubim, 
the  luminous,  cloud,  the  breastplate  of  judgment,  wittiits  mystical 
stones  of  XJrim  and  Thummim,  and  Ihe  audible  responses  of  the 
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Deity, — formed  a  school,  designed,  with  admirable  wisdom  and 
condescension,  for  tutoring  the  infant  intellect  and  heart  of  the 
world,  and  training  them  up  to  a  full  spiritual  maturity  and 
strength. 

"  To  pour  contempt,  therefore,  on  these  extraordinary  appear- 
ances, as  absurd  and  romantic  fables,  would  be  as  unphilosopmcal 
and  as  imgrateful,  as  it  would  be  for  a  child,  when  arrived  at 
manhood,  to  censure  and  despise  those  condescending  methods,  by 
which  parental  wisdom  and  love  had  moulded  and  carried  forward 
his  childhood  to  manly  tigor  and  understanding."  Let  us  not  be 
guilty  of  the  folly,  the  injustice,  we  may  say,  of  measuring  the 
intellectual  and  religious  wants  of  a  comparatively  rude  and  in- 
fant state  of  society,  by*  those  of  our  own  more  cultivated,  more 
enlightened,  more  spiritual,  more  manly  and  Christian  age  of 
the  world.  And  while  we  admire  the  beauties  of  the  dawn,  and 
adore  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  those  early  pencillings  of 
spiritual  light,  let  us  rejoice  and  be  grateful,  that  the  fuU-orbed 
sun  has  arisen  upon  us  in  all  his  splendor. 

Having,  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  unfolded  the  proper- 
ties, tendencies,  and  results  of  the  ancient  systems  of  idolatry,  it 
will  be  proper  to  conclude  with  a  comparison  between  them  and 
the  religious  and  moral  doctrines  of  the  Hebrew  code. 

There  is  one  God,  says  the  Jewish  lawgiver,  and  there  is  noot 
besides  him.  He  is  the  sole  object  of  religious  trust  and  worship. 
Himself  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  necessary  source  of  all  other 
beings^  there  is  no  'other  that  can  be  compared  with  him.  A 
spirit,  pure,  immense,  infinite, — ^no  material  form  can  be  a  fit 
symbol  of  his  nature.  ,  He  framed  the  universe  by  his  power  ;  he 
governs  it  by  his  wisdom;  he  regulates  it  by  his  providence. 
Nothing  escapes  his  omniscient  glance  ;  nothing  can  resist  his  al- 
mighty power.  The  good  and  ^e  evil  of  life  are  alike  dispensed 
by  his  righteous  hand. 

A  public  worship  of  this  God  is  instituted.  Ministers  to  pre- 
side over  it  are  appointed.  Sacrifices  and  offerings,  and  a  splen- 
did ceremonial,  are  established.  But  all  this  pomp  is  nothing  in 
his  eyes,  unless  prompted  and  animated  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
heart.  The  worship  which  he  demands  before  all,  and  above  all, 
is  the  acknowledgment  df  bur  absolute  dependence,  and  of  his 
supreme  dominion  ;  gratitude  for  his  benefits ;  trust  in  his  mercy  ; 
reverence  for  his  authority ;  love  toward  his  excellence  ;  and  sub- 
mission to  his  laws. 

What  purity  and  beauty  in  the  inoral  doctrines  of  this  code ! 
Equity,  probity,  fidelity,  industry,  compassion,  charity,  benefi- 
cence ; — in  a  word,  everything  that  makes  men  respectable  in 
their  own  eyes,  everything  that  can  endear  them  to  their  fellows, 
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everything  that  can  secure  the  repose  and  happiness  of  society 
— are  placed  among  the  number  of  human  duties. 

Where  else,  in  all  antiquity,  a^ e  to  be  found  ideas  of  God 
and  his  worship  so  just  and  sublime  ;  religious  institutions  so 
pure  and  spiritual ;  ethical  doctrines  so  conformable  to  the 
sentiments  of  nature  and  the  light  of  reason.  Recall  the  pic- 
ture, before  presented,  of  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of 
the  ancient  world.  What  false  and  grotesque  notions  of  the 
divine  nature  I  What  extravagant,  impure,  and  cruel  rites  ! 
What  objects  of  adoration !.  From  the  heavenly  orbs  to  the  mean- 
est plant,  from  the  man  disrtinguished  for  his  talents  or  his 
crimes  to  the  meanest  reptile,— everything  has  its  worshippers. 
Here,  chastity  is  sacrificed  in  the  tejfnples.  There,  human 
blood  flows  upon  the  altars,  and  the  dearest  victims  expire  amid 
flames  kindled  by  superstition.  Again,  nature  is  outraged 
by  beastly  amours,  and  humanity  brutalized  by  vices  that 
cannot  be  named  without  offence.  Everywhere  the  people 
are  plunged  into  a  frightful  ignorance  ;  and  the  philosophers 
themselves  grope  in  doubt  and  uncertainty. 

Wherefore  this  difference  ?  But  one  cause,  adequate  to  the 
result,  can  be  assigned.  All  the  pagan  nations  had  for  their 
guide  only  the  feeble  and  tremulous  light  of  human  reason. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  a  higher,  even  the  pure  and  eternal  rea- 
son, had  pierced  the  darkness,  scattered  its  shades,  fixed  its 
uncertainties,  and  poured  a  divine  illumination  ii^to  the  mind 
of  prophet,  priest,  lawgiver,  judge,  and.  king.  Thus  was  the 
intellect  of  the  nation  enlightened,  and  its  heart,  purified. 
Thus  were  its  manners  htunanized ;  its  morals  elevated ;  its 
institutions  liberalized.  Thus  was  the  nation  itself  educated 
for  its  great  mission  of  guidance  and  of  blessing  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  in  all  the  periods  of  their  history. 


ARTICLE    II. 
THE  POSITION    OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    SCHOLAR. 

By  R«T.  AlBBKT  BXBXSS,  fBILADBT.PHIA. 

We  shall  arrange  the  thoughts  we  wish  to  submit  on 
the  subject  of  this  article  under  three  heads  :  the  Position  of 
the  Christian  Scholar  in  this  age :  the  Means  by  which  that 
position  has  been  reached  ;  and  the  Advantages  which  it  gives 
him  as  he  enters  on  life. 

The  first  point  is  the  PosrrioN  wmoH  hb  occupies  in  this  aob. 
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He  has  two  things  that  oharaoterize  him  :  his  scholarship  and 
his  religion.  The  one  is  that  which  is  furnished  by  a,  liberal 
education  ;  the  other,  that  which  is  produced  by  Christianity 
applied  to  his  heart.  The  one  would  make  him  different  from 
a  youth  educated  in  ancient  Athens  or  in  modern  Turkey,  Per- 
sia, or  China ;  tha  other  makes  him  different  from  what  he 
would  have  been  if  trained  to  worship  in  the  Parthenon  or 
Pantheon ;  if  he  were  a  Mussulman  or  a  Parsee,  a  Brahmin,  or 
a  Buddhist.  His  religion  and  his  scholarship  are  not  of  eqtuil 
worth,  though  they  each  possess  a  value  which  cannot  be  cor- 
rupted, and  combined  they  give  him  a  position  in  the  world, 
which  is  peculiar.  . 

Religion  and  learning  have  always  had  an  interesting  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  are  always  destined  to  have.  As  they  con- 
tribute  to  promote  each  other  or  come  in  conflict ;  as  they  sus- 
tain, oppose,  or  modify  each  other ;  as  one  has  the  ascendancy, 
and  the  other  is  held  to  be  subordinate ;  or  as  they  move  on  in 
harmony  each  in  its  appropriate  sphere,'  they  serve  to  give  cha- 
racter to  particular  periods  of  the  world,  and  mark  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  human  affairs.  It  requires  but  little 
knowledge  of  history  to  understand  that  now  one  is  in  the  as- 
cendancy, and  now  the  other ;  that  now  they  seem  to  come  in 
conflict,  and  now  they  move  along  harmoniously ;  that  now 
the  conclusions  of  science  are  proscribed  because  they  are  in 
colliBion  with  some  article  of  the  "Creed,'*  and  that  now  the 
teachings  of  religion  are  modified  or  rejected  because  they  are 
supposed  to  oorae  in  conflict  with  some  of  the  revelations  of 
science^ 

The  facts  here  adverted  to  are  most  likely  td  occur  in  those 
cases  where  the  religion  has  written  records,  as  most  religions 
have.  In  all  those  cases  the  records  are  permanent,  and  are 
believed  to  contain  unchangeable  truth.  But  those  records 
have  commonly  been  made  in  comparatively  tuda  ages  of  tiie 
world,  and  an^ong  a  people  having  little  pretension  to  science. 
They  incidentally  or  necessarily  make  many  statements  bear* 
ing  on  the  provinces  of  learning ;  they  contain  affirmations 
on  the  subjects  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy  ;  and  in  all 
these  respects  they'  encounter  the  risk  of  the  opposition  which 
the  disclosures  of  science  in  more  advanced  periods  of  the 
world  may  make.  There  are  fei^  of  the  saored  books  in  the 
various  systems  of  professed  revelations  in  the  world,  which 
have  not  volunteered  numerous  statements  on  points  which 
have  subsequently  became  identified  with  the  sciences.  The 
fact  of  the  permanency  of  these  records,  and  the  necessity  sub- 
sequently felt  of  reconciling  them  with  the  facts  which  science 
has  disclosed,  has  given  rise  to  many  of  the  methods^ of  inter- 
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pretation  which  have  prevailed,  and  which  characterized  whole 
systems  of  theology.  If  those  records  are  not  absolutely  in- 
compatible with  the  disclosures  of  science^  a  system  of  interpre- 
tation will  be  adopted  that  will  aim  to  retain  their  authority. 
It  is  only  when  the  point  of  absolute  contradiction  is  reached, 
that  the  effort  will  be  abandoned  ;  but,  until  this  is  perceived, 
the  attempt  at  reconciliation  will  be  pursued  through  all  the 
forms  of  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation  ;^  of  accommo- 
dation and  double  sense  ;  of  rationalism  and  transcendental- 
ism. When  the  disclosures  become  irrec6neilable,  the  sys- 
tem of  religion  falls,  and  the  scientific  world  passes  off  into  the 
form  of  total  unbelief,  or  embraces  some  new  claim  of  revela- 
tion. 

The  Hellenistic  religion  cannot  be  6aid  to  have  rested  for  its 
authority  on  written  records  ;  biit  it  became  enshrined  and 
embodied  in  the  Greek  poems,  particularly  in  those  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer.  How  far  these  poems  were  allowed  to  influence 
the  popular  belief  on  the  subject  of  religion,  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained ;  but  at  an  early  period  the  rigid  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  recognized  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  to  the  Deity 
manifestations  so  grossly  human,  so  immediate,  and  so  barbar- 
ous, as  those  represented  as  divine  in  the  wild  conflicts  of 
Hesiod 's  Theogony,  and  in  the  domestic  occupations,  and  triv- 
ial pursuits  of  the  Homeric  deities.*  "  Hence  arose  the  quarrel 
of  Plato,  and  prior  to  him,  of  Pindar,  with  Homer^;  henpethe 
cause  which  induced  Anaxagoras,  to  whom  the  invention  of  the 
allegoric  mode  of  interpretation  is  ascribed,'  to  apply  the  Ho- 
meric delineations  to  virtue  and  justice  ;  heiice  it  was  that  the 
Stoics  understood  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  as*  relating  to  the 
action  of  the  elements,  which,  according  t6  their  notions,  con- 
stituted in  their  highest  union,  the  divine  nature.''  Ultimate- 
ly, the  whole  was  seen  to  be  fable,  as  depending  on  neither  histo- 
ric nor  scientific  grounds,  and  as  irreconcilable  with  truth  by 
any  princi  pies  of  allegoric  interpretation ;  and  the  c^ultivated  mind 
of  Athens  and  Corinth,  as  that  of  the  world  at  large  has  now 
done ,  passed  into  a  state  of  unbelief  in  regard  to  all  the  forms 
of  what  Mr/  Gibbon  calls  "  the  beautiful  mytiiology  of  Greece." 

The  Hebrew  people  had  little  science.  What  they  had  was 
mostly  embodied  in  their  sacred  books,  as  the  science  of  India 
is  now  in  the  Shasters,  and  the  poUtical  wisdom  of  China  in  the 
works  of  Confucius.  Jewish  scholars  made  no  progress  in  as- 
tronomy, geology,  anatomy,  mental  philosophy,  geography,  or 
history,  which  even  seemed  to  Conflict  with  the  statements  of 
their  prophets.  And  yet  the  men  among  them  who  claimed  to 
be  inspired  of  God,  were  constantly  uttering  sentiments  which, 
*  Straaels'  Jjife  of  JesuSi  p.  3* 
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as  the  result  has  shown,  could  not  but  appear  in  future  times  to 
come  in  conflict  with  the  disclosures  of  science. 

It  was  only  when  revealed  religion  encountered  the  doctrines, 
which  in  a  later  age  came  in  from  the  Eeist,  or  when  it  over- 
stepped the  limits  of  the  stinted  territory  of  Palestine,  and 
came  in  contact  with  the  Western  mind,  that  any  dis- 
crepancy between  the  religion  of  the  Bible  and  science,  seemed 
to  occur,  which  required  an  effort  to  reconcile  them.  Then 
(urose  the  whole  system  of  allegorical  interpretation,  in  an 
attempt  to  harmonize  the  statements  in  the  Bible  with  the 
prevailing  belief  in  the  philosophic  world.  On  the  one  hand 
there  were  these  writings,  held  to  be  a  revelation  from  Grod, 
composed  in  a  comparatively  uncultivated  age,  and  in  a  l^d 
not  distinguished  for  science ;  and  on  the  other,  there  were 
the  views  in  philosophy,  sanctioned  then  by  the  great 
teachers  of  the  world ;  and  there  mnst  be  in  future  times, 
the  new  disclosures  which  true  science  would  make.  The 
statements  in  the  system  of  revealed  religion  were  recorded 
statements,  and  must  be  held  to  be  true,  if  this  religion 
was  to  retain  its  authority;  the  maxims  of  philosophy,  and 
the  discoveries  of  science,  were  also  regarded  as  settled  and 
certain ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should  seem  to  come 
in  collision.  It  weis  difficult  to  pursue  the  inquiries  of  philoso- 
phy, without  allowing  the  mind  to  be  influenced  by  the  ques* 
tLpn,  how  these  would  bear  on  the  doctrines  of  religion  ;  and  it 
was  as  difficult  to  hold  to  the  articles  of  the  faith,  without 
permitting  them  to  influence  the  mind  in  the  conclusions  to 
which  it  Y^ould  come  in  scientific  investigations.  There  was 
not,  as  yet,  confidence  that  the  doctrines  which  would  be 
reached  by  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings,  would 
be  found  to  be  in  fkM3ordance  with  the  conclusions  of  science ; 
nor  did  those  views  as  yet  prevail,  which  would  lead  men  to 
pursue  the  investigations  of  science  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  its  disclosures  would  not  be  found  to  be  at  vatiance  with 
those  of  revealed  religion.  Hence  arose  the  whole  system  of 
allegoric  interpretation  ;-'-'-a  system  which,  while  it-allowed 
the  friends  of  religion  to  retain  their  belief  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writings,  allowed  them  also  to  embrace  any  dogmas 
of  philosophy,  or  any  truths  of  science,  which  might  be 
developed,  and  even  to  maintain  that  those  very  doctrines 
were  found,  covered  with  a  veil,  in  the  sacred  volume  itself. 
Origen,  who,  though  he  adopted  the  principle  from  Philo  the 
Jew,  may  be  regarded  as  among  Christians,  tiie  father  of  this 
system  of  interpretation,  attributes  a  threefold  meaning  to  the 
Scriptures,  cprresponding  witli  liis  distribution  of  the  human 
being  into  three  parts : — ^tibie  literal  sense  answering  to  the 
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body  ;  the  moral  to  the  soul ;  and  the  mystioal  to  the  spirit. 
The  rule  with  him,  was  to  retain  all  these  mecmings,  though 
differing  in  worth ;  in  some  particular  passages,  however,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  literal  sense  either  gave  no  meaning  at 
all,  or  else  a  perverted  meaning,  in  order  the  more  directly  to 
impel  the  reader  to  the  discovery  of  the  mystical  signification. 
In  many  cases,  also,  the  application  of  thi&  principle,  permitted 
the  entire  dental  of  the  literal  truth  of  a  passage  in  the  sacred 
writings,  as  being  in  conflict  with  some  truth  established  by 
philosophy,  and  thus  it  became  necessary  to  search  for,  and  to 
hold,  only  the  mystical  truth.  Hence,  one  of  the  maxims  of 
Origan  was,  that  '^a  spiritual  truth  often  exists  embodied  in  a 
corporeal  falsehood."*  Hence,  also,  it  often  happened  that 
the  literal  truth  of  the  narrative  was  denied,  and  a  method  was 
devised,  by  whieh  it  was  supposed,  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  might  be  maintained,  and  the  independent  investi- 
gations of  philosophy  might  be  pursued.  It  was  thus,  that, 
after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  Christianity  attempted  to  accom^ 
modate  itself  to  philosophy  ;  thus,  that  it  sought  to  avoid  an 
absolute  rejection  by  the  cultivated  mind  of  the  world,  and 
to  show  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  independent 
progress  which  mind  would  make  in  science.  The  apostles, 
more  honest  men,  had  pursued  a  different  course.  They  made 
an  effort  to  accommodate  the  one  to  the  other.  They  assumed 
that  the  revelation  which  they  came  to  make,  was  true, 
and  that  all  the  science  which  actually  opposed  this  was  false. 
They  never  doubted  this,  while  there  was  much  "science 
falsely  so  called,"  that  was  in  direct  conflict  with  their 
message,  all  true  science  would  be  found  to  be  in  accordance 
with  it.  They,  therefore,  gave  themselves  no  trouble  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  one  with  the  other,  but  proclaimed 
their  message  in  their  own  way,  leaving  the  world  to  take  care 
of  science  as  it  might  choose. 

In  the  middle  ages,  till  the  time  of  Galileo,  tilings  assumed 
another  forin.  Then  religion,  as  it  was  held,  had  the  ascen- 
dency. All  science  was  subordinate  to  it.  AH  the  professor- 
ships in  the  universities  were  in  the  handjs  of  the  friends  of  the 
church  ;  all  the  learning  was  possessed  by  the  clergy ;  all  the 
investigations  of  science  were  pursued  by  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  no  one  wished,  or  dared,  to  r^ich  a  conclusion 
which  would  not  be  sustained  and  sanctioned  by  the  artieles 
of  the  creed.  If  there  was  any  bold  sfpirit  that  ventured  out  in 
a  new  line  of  discovery,  and  whose  conclu9ions  seemed  likely 
to  infringe  on  some  article  in  the  church,  his  religion  checked 
1  Com.  in  Joann.,  Tom.  x. }  4.  ^w^ofiAou  v'o^LXaxi^  tou  dX^^ou^  cvf u|i«arixSu 
iv  TO.  o'erjfjbarix^,  Lg  av  8«roi  rif  4'eu'tfei. 
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him,  or  he  was  soon  checked  by  the  voice  of  an  authority 
which  no  one  presumed  to  disobey.  The  imprisonment  of 
Galileo  was  just  the  exponent  of  this  state  of  things,  on  the 
part  of  the  church ;  the  solemn  retraction  by  Galileo  of  the 
opinion  which  he  had  expressed,  and  the  denial  of  "the  truth  of 
what  he  had  seen  through  the  telescope  because  it  seemed  to 
impinge  on  the  articles  of  faith  in  the  church,  was  just  the 
exponent  of  the  feelings  which  had  reigned  throughout  the 
dark  ages.  There  was  as  yet  no  independent  pursuit  of  the 
investigations  of  science  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  on  the  pther  ;  no  confidence  that  they  would  be 
found,  when  thus  formed,  to  harmonize  with  each  other. 

The  Reformation  placed  things  on  a  different  ground.  It 
maintained  confidence  unimpaired  in  the  Bible  ;  it  restored  the 
apostolic  confidence  that  the  investigations  of  science  would 
not  be  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  doctrines  taught  by  its 
fair  interpretation.  It  broke  the  shackles  which  had  bound  the 
human  intellect ;  made  men  once  more  independent  in  their 
scientific  investigations  ;  imbued  their  minds  with  true  confi- 
dence in  religion,  and,  at  the  ^me  time,  gave  utterance  to  the 
opinion  that  the  most  free  investigations  of  science  would 
never  come  in  conflict  with  the  truths  derived  from  the  fair  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible.  While  it  gave  to  scientific  investiga- 
tion all  the  prudence  which  would  be  demanded  by  the  princi- 
ple of  the  inductive  philosophy,  it,  at  the  same  time,  held  to 
the  belief  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Bible  with 
a  tenacity  which  was  unequalled  in  any  former  age,  and  which 
increa^d  in  strength  just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  felt  itaelf 
emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  the  dark  ages. 

The  deists  andnaturalistsof  the  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  assumed  another  position  still  on  the  subject.  They 
had  become  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philoso- 
phy, and  maintained  the  right  of  independent  investigation  in 
science  in  the  most  absolute  manner.  At  the  same  time,  they 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  whole  system  of  allegoric  interpre- 
tation ;  and  they  believed  firmly  that  the  principles  of  sound  phi- 
losophy, would  lead  to  direct  confliot  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  They  became  infidels,  therefore,  because  they  supposed 
that  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  of  science  were  not  capable  of 
reconciliation.  Toland  and  JBdingbroke  pronounced  the  Bible 
to  be  a  collection  of  unauthentic  and  fabulous  books.  Accord- 
ing to  Morgan,  the  law  of  Moses  is  a  miserabfe  system  of  super- 
stition, blindness,  and  slavery.  According  to  Chubb,  the  Jew- 
ish religion  cannot  be  true,  because  it  debases  the  nloral 
character  of  the  Deity,  by  attributing  to  him  arbitrary  con- 
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duct',  partiality  for  a  particular  people,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanitish  nations. 

In  more  modern  time:*:,  there  has  buca  &icarcely  a  discovery 
in  science  that  has  not  been  arrayed  against  Christianity,  and 
that  has  not  furnished,  on  the  one  hand,  a  ground  of  tempo- 
rary filarni  to  the  friends  of  revealed  religion,  and  on  the  other j 
B  ground  of  momentary  trinmpli  to  its  foes.  It  would  lead  us 
too  far  from  our  purpose  to  state,  in  detail^  the  objections  to 
Cliristianity  which  have  been  derived  from  those  sciences,  or  to 
consider  the  question  whether  those  objections  have,  or  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  solved.  There-marks  made  will  suffice 
to  show  the  difficulties  which  may  be  expected  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  nature  of  the  case,  between  a  religion  where  there 
are  permanent  written  records,  and  the  disclosures  which  will 
be  made  by  science.  On  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Ilevela- 
tiou,  there  may  be  expected  to  be  apprehension  and  alarm  ;  on 
the  part  of  its  enemies^  the  note  of  triumph.  "With  the  one 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  depart  from  the  proper  rules  of  in- 
terprotation  to  ac<5ommodate  the  revealed  doctrine  to  the  scicn'^ 
tific  discovery  ;  with  tlie  other  there  may  be  anticipated  much 
that  is  unreasonable,  in  not  being  willing  to  admit  proper  ex- 
planations, and  in  not  conceding  wbat  is  lairly  to  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  Revelation  was  not  cksig-ned  to  give 
instruction  in  the  sciences.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  it  will 
be  long  before  the  true  methiHl  of  reoonailing  tliese  thinjt^  will 
be  understood  ;  it  will  be  long  before  the  friend  of  religion  will 
engage  in  the  pursuits  of  learning  and  sscienee  with  a  perfectly 
independent  judgment;  it  will  be  long  before  the  friend  of 
science  will  pursue  his  inquiries  with  no  expectation  and  no 
desire  that  his  conclusions  shall  conflict  with  the  teachings  of 
revelation. 

Whether  that  point  is  now  reached,  it  is  not  very  material  to 
inquire;  but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  is  now  morally  cer- 
tain that  that  is  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  course  of  events. 
This  leads  os  to  state  more  speciiically  what  tar,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  the  exact  position  of  the  Christian  scholar  in  this  age* 
Without  entering  into  any  inquiry  as  to  the  coinparative 
cJaims  of  Christian  scholars  and  others,  and  without  starting 
the  question  whether,  other  things  being  equal,  piety  is  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  scientific  pursuits,  a  few  remarks  may 
be  made  on  the  subject,  which  will  define  the  present  positioii' 
of  the  Christian  scholar, 

{a,)  Tiie  first  is,  that  it  has  come  to  be  generally  admitted 
in  the  scientific  world,  that  thti  results  of  investigation  in  the 
one  will  not  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  other ;  or  that 
there  ifl  no  inoompatibility  between  the  profoundest  ceverenof 
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for  the  Bible,  and  the  highest  pursuits  of  scienoe  and  lea.ming. 
It  is  neither  assumed  nor  feared,  that  the  one  will  impinge  on 
the  other.  It  is  neither  supposed  that  in  order  to  high  attain- 
ments in  science,  it  is  necessary  that  a  man  should  be  an  infi- 
del, nor  that  he  would  be  embarrassed  in  such  pursuits  by  his 
being  a  Christian.  It  is  neithjar  necessary  for  a  scientific  roan  to 
begin  his  inquiries  by  being  an  infidel,  nor,  in  pursuing  them  to 
the  utmost,  to  fear  i£athe  will  become  one.  The  man  of  scienoe 
pursues  his  investigation^  as  fearlessly  as  if  there  were  no  book 
claiming  to  be  a  revelation  from  G-od  ;  the  Christian  interpre- 
ter applies  his  rules  of  exegesis  as  independently  as  if  none  of 
the  disclosures  of  modern  astronomy,  anatomy,  chemistry, 
geology,  had  been,  made.  If  it  should  be  doubted  whether 
this  point  has  been  exactly  ireached  ;  if  it  should  be  maintained 
that  there  are  some  who  approach  the  Bible  timidly,  fearing 
that  a  fair  interpretation  of  its  pages  will  be  found  to  conflict 
with  the  disclosures  of  sciende,  ^nd  who  seek  to  find  recondite 
and  allegorical  meanings  as  a  refuge  from  disaster  and  defeat ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  do  pursue  the 
investigations  of  science  with  the  expectation  and  the  hope 
that  they  will  reach  results  in  conflict  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible, — still  it  is  true  that  these  are  exceptions  to  the  pre- 
vailing feeling.  As  a  proof  that  the  point  which  we  are  now 
stilting  has  been  practically  and  substantially  reached,  we 
need  only  refer  to  thA  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  this 
land.  The  two  things  that  are  to  be  noticed  are,  that  those 
are  Christian  institutions,. and  that  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
seats  <»f  science.  There  are  no  avowedly  infidel  colleges  in 
these  United  States.  There  are  none,  it  is  believed,  in  which 
the  forms  of  Christian  worship  are  not  maintained.  There  are 
none  in  which  the  Bible  is  not  read,  or  studied,  as  being  of 
Divine  authority.  There  are  few  which  have  not  been  founded 
expressly  under  Christian  patronage,  and  which  are  not  sus- 
tained moeitly  by  the  liberality  of  Christians.  Of  those 
colleges,  also,  a  large  portion  have  been  endowed  with  the 
express  design  of  preparing  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
And  yet,  in  no  place  in  our  country — in  none  in  the  world — 
are  the  sciences  more  encouraged,  or  pursued  more  independ- 
ently, than  in  our  colleges.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  ;  it  is  of 
the  very  essence  of  the  design  of  founding  them,  that  Ihe 
highest  facilities  shall  be  furnished  to  conduct  young  men 
along  the  departments  of  history,  and  geography,  and  criticism, 
and  chemistry,  and  astronomy,  and  geology  ;  and  those  insti- 
tutions feel  themselves  most  honored,  and  suppose  that  the 
design  of  their  being  founded  is  best  carried  out,  when  their 
pupils  go  forth,  prepared  to  take  an  elevated  rank  in  any  of 
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these  departments,  or  when  any  one  of  their  alumni  makes 
a  new  discovery  in  science.  These  facts  show  that  a  change 
has  come  over  the  public  mind,  so  far  that  it  is  a  conceded 
and  well-understood  point,  that  there  is  supposed  to  be  no  in- 
consistency between  the  highest  attainraerits  in  religion,  and 
the  highest  attainments  in  science. 

(h.)  Tlic  next  thmg  to  be  said  as  indicating^  thisi  poMtioa 
is,  that  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Christian  scholar  himself, 
the  two  pursnitis  are  not  incanipatiMe  with  t^ach  other.  And 
thi.^  is  much-  In  an  honest  endeavor  now  to  be  a  Christian  of 
most  eminent  faith  and  devoted ness,  he  docs  not  assume,  as 
was  once  inevitably  felt,  that  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  pur* 
suits  of  science;  in  his  efforts  to  become  eminent  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  barning,  he  does  not  assume,  as  has  ufUm 
been  felt,  that  it  is  necessary  to  lay  aside  lois  Bible,  or  to  for- 
sake the  place  of  prayer.  In  orJcr  to  be  either  in  the  high««t 
degree,  it  is  not  needful  that  the  mind  should  be  embarrassed 
by  any  apprehended  conflict  of  the  one  with  the  other ;  nor 
in  order  to  eminence  in  the  one,  b  it  necessary  that  he 
should  withdraw  his  devotion  from  the  other.  A  man  who  is 
disposed  to  make  the  most  of  his  talents  in  the  cause  of  science, 
will  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary,  in  his  own  apprehension,  to 
proscribe  religion  as  the  first  grand  pursuit  of  life  ;  nor  will 
one,  who  aims  to  make  the  highest  possible  attainrnenta  in 
piety,  deem  it  necessary  for  him  to  eschew  the  walks  of 
scienccj  in  order  that  he  may  maintain  his  faith  unimpaired* 
We  are  not  now  insisting  on  the  fact,  which  might  be  urged, 
that  a  man  who  wished  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers  in  the 
cause  Off  science  would  be  most  likely  to  be  successful ,  if  he 
imbued  his  mind  with  the  principles  of  religion  in  the  highest 
degree ;  we  are  adverting  to  another  point,  that,  in  his  own 
mind  J  there  will  be  no  necessary  embarrassment — no  appre- 
hended conflict— between  the  one  and  the  other.  He  may 
enter  his  laboratory  with  no  fear  that  the  devotions  of  the 
closet  will  be  disturbed  by  any  discoveries  which  he  will  make 
there  ;  he  may  go  to  his  closet  with  a  miiid  undisturbed  by 
the  revelations  of  the  blow-pipe,  or  the  telescope. 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  fact  above  stated,  we  suppose  there 
will  be  no  doubt.  If  there  were,  it  would  be  easy  to  confirm 
it  by  referring  to  any  number  of  illustrious  names  in  the 
various  departments  of  science,  not  less  distinguished  by  the 
Hteadiness  of  their  faith  in  the  gospel,  and  by  their  lives  of 
consistent  piety,  than  by  their  learning.  Even  in  geology,  the 
science  in  which,  just  now,  there  would  be  supposed  to  be  most 
that  }B  in  conflict  with  the  Bible,  and  in  which  there  is  most 
difficulty  in  adjusting  its  disclosures  with  the  aooount  in  the 
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sacred  records,  it  b  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  alike  in  our  own 
country  and  abroad,  the  men  most  eminent  in  that  scienoe, 
are  men  who  see  no  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  records 
in  the  Bible.  Need  we  do  more  than  allude  to  the  names  of 
Buckland,  and  John  Pye  Smith,  and  Silliman,  and  Hitchcock  ? 

But  what  we  wished  particularly  to  say  as  illustrating  the 
present  position  of  the  Christian  scholar,  was,  that  it  has  not 
always  been  so.  In  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  it  must 
often  have  been  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry,  whether  the  truth 
of  the  sacred  records  would  stand  the  test  when  the  religion 
came  in  contact  with  the  doctrines  of  philosophy.  In  the  dark 
ages,  when  here  and  there  one— foir  there  were  such,  like  Ro- 
ger Bacon,* — pursued  his^  researches  into  nature,  appre- 
hension must  have  often  been  excited  lest  these  pursuits  should 
impinge  on  some  article  of  faith,  and  the  researches  of  science 
were  pursued  in  secret  places,  and  with  a  trembling  hand.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  what  apprehension  Gralileo  in  a  later  age, 
felt  when  his  comparatively  rude  telescope  disclosed  to  his  as- 
tonished vision  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  when  his  mind 
adverted  to  the  probable  bearing  of  this  on  what  were  regarded 
as  the  established  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Nor  need 
we  conceal  the  fact  that  probably  all  the  sciences  have  in  their 
turn  produced  &larm  in  the  bosoms  of  the  friends  of  religion, 
and  that  ma^y  a  votary  of  science  has  approached  his  favorite 
pursuit  with  a  fearful  apprehension  that  the  next  step  of  dis- 
covery .'might  overthrow  the  cherished  articles  of  his  faith. 
This  source  of  apprehension  is  now  at  an  end.  On  the  one 
haixd,  the  sciences  may  be  pursued  to  their  utmost  extent  with 
no  dread  of  tl^e  Inquisition,  or,  what  is  more  alarming  to  a 
truly  pious  mind,  with  no  feai:  that  an  article  of  faith  will  be 
weakened  or  shown  to  be  false  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  votary 
of  science,  if  inclined  to  skepticism,  is  constrained  to  abandon 
the  last  hope  that  nature  has  anything  to  disclose  that  will  dis- 
prove the  written  revelation  which  God  has  made,  or  that  will 
confirm  him  in  hi»  unbelief.  The  Christian  scholar  may  push 
his  way  up  to  the  highest  seats  of  learning,  and  be  under  a 
necessity  at  no  point  of  his  progress  to  lay  aside  his  simple  ha«> 
bits  of  devotion,  to  abandon  any  of  the  articles  of  his  Christian 
faith,  or  to  omit  his  daily  devout  reading  of  the  Bible. 

(c.)  Another  thing  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
the  Christian  scholar  in  this  age  is,  that  from  some  cause  his 
religion  is  accompanying  the  march  of  science  around  the 
world.  Whether  it  precedes  or  follows  it ;  whether  it  pre- 
pares the  way,  and  prompts  tp  scientific  discoveries,  or.  whether 
it  follows  in  its  wakey  and  avails  itself  of  the  preparations 
which  science  makes  in  the  minds  of  men  to  receive  tiie  Chris- 
1  A.  b.  1214—1293.  ^  T 
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tian  rovelatinnT  may  b&  a  point  ou  which  some  diffcreiico  of 
opinion  might  bo  outerteined,  und  in  not  nmtorbl  to  the  ^ub- 
jeot  before  us.  The  rnattiir  of  faot  to  ^rhich  \^e  tiro  advurf  ing 
h^  that  the  two  accompany  each  other  ;  that  thn  eye  in  looking 
over  tho  world  j^ecai  the  one  where  it  Bum  the  othpr;  and  that 
thi.^  i^amc  linesof  boundary  will  determine  tlie  position  and  tha 
extent  of  both.  Any  one  may  bo  satij?(ied  of  this  by  procuring 
a  map  of  the  world,  and  marking  out  on  it  tho  portious  of  the 
globe  most  distinguishi'd  for  science  and  Uteratum,  and,  if  he 
had  never  before  adverted  to  itj  he  would  be  surprisod  to  find 
how  accurately  those  line;*  would  deterinino  the  places  where 
the  Christian  religion  provaib*  And  if,  in  the  ^till  dark  por- 
tions of  the  world,  he  should  find  here  and  there  a  spot  gleam- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  hke  Iceland  in  the  uortheiH 
9cas^  or  on  any  of  the  borders  of  th©  fixed  boundaries  he  ahould 
i^pread  his  pencils  of  light  partially  in  the  surrounding  dark*, 
noi*s,  he  would  be  no  less  surprised  to  find  that  his  geograph-^ 
ical  limits  are  in  all  cases  deti^rmined  by  tha  combined  in/tu*^ 
ence  of  Christianity  and  science.  Ho  would  find  neitiier  of 
them  occupying  independent  posit ionsj  or  making  independent 
aggressions  on  the  regions  of  night,  but  would  see  them  moving 
hand  in  hand  in  the  world.  If  he  saw  indications  of  one,  he 
would  see  that  the  other  was  not  far  in  tlio  rear.  Together 
they  determine  the  limits  of  light  on  the  globe. 

This  also,  is  not  only  true  infaci^  but  the  belief  that  tliia  is 
so,  is  fast  gaining  ground  in  the  world.  The  heathen  nations 
have  learned,  or  are  learning,  to  associate  the  one  with  the 
other.  The  impression  is  fast-  becoming  fixed  in  the  faith  of 
the  world,  that  the  two  are  in  fact  blended,  and  are  to  be 
blended ;  that  where  the  one  prevails,  the  other  will  prevail 
abo ;  and  that  if  men  will  have  tha  one  they  must  welcome  to 
their  bosoms  also  the  other.  The  great  fact  cannot  be  conceal- 
ed, that  where  Chriatianity  prevails,  there  also  civil  liberty 
prevails  ;  that  there  the  highest  point  has  been  roaohed  in 
navigation,  in  manufactures,  in  legal  and  toedieal  knowledge p 
in  the  arts,  in  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  adventure-  Wliether 
these  things  may  be  valued  or  not,  the  fact  is  seen  and  admit- 
ted. The  American  savage  that  looks  upon  Christian  institu- 
tions with  feigned  or  real  indifference,  sees  it ;  the  Turk,  the 
inhabitant  of  China,  the  Arab,  that  at  long  intervals  visits  our 
shores,  sees  it,  and  they  respectively  bear  the  report  to  their 
own  land.  There  i»  no  impression  that  is  more  certain  to  be- 
come established  among  the  nations,  than  that,  for  somo  cause, 
Christianity,  refmement,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  press,  have  a  mysterioiis  but  certain  connection. 
Every  year  tends  to  confirm  this  impression.    £veiy  laiaiiaa- 
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ary  that  we  send  out  confirms  it.  Every  ship  that  visits  a 
barbarous  coast ;  every  press  that  we  establish  among  the  hea- 
then ;  every  book  that  we  print  and  circulate  there,  tends  to 
confirm  it.  ^'  ' 

(rf.)  And  there  is  one  other  thought  which  may  be  adverted 
to  as  of  value  in  illustrating  this  point.  It  is,  that  somehow 
Christianity  has  shown  a  remarkable  affinity  ^or  the  best  form 
of  mind  that  the  world  has  developed  ;  namely,  the  Teutonic ; 
and  especially  the  Anglo^Sa'xon  mind.  It  was  very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  nations  that  poured  in  from  the  North,  and 
that  overrun  the  Koman  empire,  that  they  were  brought  under 
the  power  of  Christian  ttnih. ;  it  was  early  in  the  records  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  that  they  exchanged  their  superstitions  fot 
the  faith  of  the  gospel.  In  most  respects  that  mind,  in  its  va- 
rious branches,  is  the  best  niind  of  the  world.  It  has  more  vi- 
gor, energy,  power.  It  is  better  adapted  to  the  sciences,  to 
political  toil,  to  the  useful  art«.  It  has  more  of  that  enterprize 
which  explores  the  seas  and  lands  that  make  up  the  globe,  and 
covers  them  with  ships  and  with  dwellings.  It  has  more  ex- 
pansive po^er ;  it  secures  a  firmer  grasp  on  improvements ;  it 
strikes  out  niore  new  inventions ;  it  has  more  creative  resources 
in  overcoming  difficulties.  It  is  more  imbued  with  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  controlled  by  the  sceptre  of  the 
tyrant,  or  to  be  debased  by  superstition.  It  is-  already  the 
ruling  mind  of  the  world,  and  is^ pushing  its  conquests  farther 
and  farther  every  year.  There  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  the 
globe  now  thai;  does  not  feel  the  power,  in  some  departments 
of  action,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  ;  and  when  its  conquests 
are  made,  they  are  permanent.  It  is  not  so  much  the  c<hi- 
questof  arms  as  it  is  the  conquest  of  intellect ;  not  the  triumph 
of  the  sword  so  much  as  the  triumph  of  the  mariner's  needle, 
of  the  telescope,  of  the  quadrant,  of  the  blow-pipe,  of  steam, 
and  of  the  press.  Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  that  Chris- 
tiai;dty,  from  some  cause,  Jias  attached  itself  by  bonds  never  to 
be  dissolved,  to  this  order  of  mind.  The  developments  of  that 
mind  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Christian  religion. 
Rough  at  firsts-fierce,  warlike,  barbairous ;  it  has  been  subdued, 
refined,  civilized,  by  its  connection  with  Christianity,  without 
losing  aught  of  its  energy  and  power.  In  connection  with  that 
mind,  Christianity  occupies  the  principal  seats  of  learning  in 
the  world ;  in  connection  with  that  it  is  now  seen  at  nearly  all 
the  missionary  stations  on  the  earth,  and  alike  by  arts  and  lit- 
erature, eLnd  religion  is  coming  in  contact  with  all  the  heathen 
mind  of  the  world.  - 

Wh^it  we  have  said  under  this  head  is,  that  the  Christian 
scholar,  after  having  often  had  most  indefinite  views  of  the  posi- 
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tion  which  h«  should  occupy  ;  after  having  been  often  opposed 
and  ridiculed  for  the  position  which  he  sought  to  occupy  and 
to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled ;.  and  after  baring  done 
more  than  any  other  man,  to  mould  society  itself,  and  to  shape 
its  affairs  so  that  he  might  occupy  the  position  which  he  does, 
has  at  last  come  to  ^n  understaading  with  the  world  on  the 
subject,  ^cientifio  and  literary  men  are  to  pursue  their  inves- 
tigations in  their  own  way,  and  he  is  to  pursue  his  investiga- 
tions in  his  way — ^as  free  as  they  are,  and  they  as  free  as  he 
ig.  He  is  not  to  hinder  or  denounce  them;  nor  are  tboy  to 
hinder  or  denounce  him.  He  is  on  the  Baine  level  with  them 
in  bis  honest  pursuits ;  and  they  are  on  a  level  with  him  in 
theirs.  He  is  free  to  go  into  any  of  their  departments,  and 
bring  out  mil  that  he  can  find  that  tbey  have  elaborated  or  dis- 
covered, to  defend  his  religion  ;  and  they  are  free  in  their  de- 
partments to  make  an  honest  application  of  all  that  they  dis- 
cover to  the  religion  which  he  requires  them  to  believe.  He 
is  to  have  no  fear  as  tjo  any  ultimate  conflict  between  science 
and  religion  ;  and  they  are  to  raise  no  shout  of  anticipated 
triumph  as  if,  in  their  department,  they  can  overturn  the 
Christian  system.  His  religion  has?  stood  thus  far,  and  still 
stands  ;  and  that  which  has  outlive-d  the  objections  drawn  from 
the  revelations  of  the  telescope,  the  microsoi>pej  the  blow- pipe, 
and  the  m a rinerV needle  ;  which  has  lived  on  and  flourished 
most  in  the  periods  and  lands  where  nature  has  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  torture  to  reveal  her  secrete ;  which  has  survived 
while  science  has  penetrated  the  earth,  and  brought  forth  the  re- 
cords of  ages  and  times  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  before 
man  himself  lived,  it  may  be  presumed  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  future  disclosures. 

We  prooeed  to  notice  some  of  the  mk:ans  by  which  this  posi- 
tion has  been  reached.  This  inquiry  has  more  than  a  specu- 
lative interest  and  importance.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  the  position  which  the  Christian  scholar  now  occupies  is 
not  that  which  has  always  been  assigned  to  him  :  and  it  may 
be  of  use,  in  regard  to  the  future,  to  be  able  to  understand  by 
what  arrangements  it  has  happened  that  iso  importBi:t  a  change 
has  beeu  produced.  It  may  do  somethingj  if  wc  trace  this 
history,  to  lead  us  to  recognize  the  providence  of  God  in  past 
times  J  and  perhaps  to  lead  us  to  see  that  it  has  been,  not  the 
result  of  chance  or  of  tate  that  this  htts  oconrred,  but  that  there 
are  evidences  that  it  was  the  desig^n  of  God  that  the  best  forms 
of  literature,  and  the  developments  of  science  on  the  earth, 
should  be  identified  with  the  Christian  religion* 

Enough  for  ou  r  puqiose  has  been  said  of  the  ancients.  They  had 
done  their  work  when  Christianity  appeared.     They  had  shown 
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how  far  the  human  mind  oan  go,  under  the  best  anspioes,  to 
find  out  a  religion  suited  to  the  race*  They  had  prepared  the 
world  for  the  most  speedy  propogation  of  the  new  system  of 
religion.  They  had  furnished  models  of  literature  to  be  U9efiil 
in  all  times.  The  Grreek  had  furnished  a  language  better  fitted 
than  any 'other  then  existing,  aiid  indeed  the  only  one  then  ex- 
isting, to  express  the  nicest  shades  of  thought ;  to  ^ve  utter- 
ance to  new  spiritual  conceptions ;  to  record  the  mysteries  which 
had  neVer  yet  been  unfolded  to  man ;  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  pro- 
found and  clear  reasoning  of  Paul  on  most  abstruse  subjects, 
the  delicate  practical  ^thoughts  of  Peter,  and  the  unequalled 
symbolical  representations  of  John,'  in  the  most  wonderful  book 
ever  composed — ^the  Apocalypse  ;  and  the  Romans  had  trodden 
down  the  nations,  and  made  one  great  empire,  and  furnished 
facilities  for  carrying  the  new  message  from  land  to  land — 
and  then  these  wonderful  nations^  h&ving  accomplished  their 
work,  speedily  made  way  for  new  combmationa  of  power  to 
spring  up  in  the  world. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  say  no  more  of  them.     But  there 
have  been  three  remarkable  events,  or  series  of.  events,  bearing 
on^the  subject  before  us,  mainly  affecting  three  distinct  classes 
of  mind.     "We  propose  to  illustrate  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  a 
single  fact  in  regard  to  them.     It  is  that  other  natidns  have 
been  apparently  on  the  very  verge  of  the  inventions  in  the  arts, 
and  of  the  discoveries  in  the  sciences,  which  now  distinguish 
the  Christian  nations  ;  and  that,  in  a  manner  which  no  one 
can  explain  who  does  net  believe  in  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence favorable  to  Christianity,  the  progress  of  these  inveations 
and  discoveries  has  been  then  arrested,  so  that  tdtimately  they 
have  passed  Into  Christian  hands.     A  little  farther  propress 
among  those  nations — an  advance  in  discovery  which  there 
was  nothing  in  our  notion  of  things  to  arrest,  and  whose  arrest 
we  know  not  that  any  one  has  attempted  to  explain  by  natural 
causes,  would  have  placed  all  these  discoveries  and  inventions 
in  other  hands,  and  given  to  other  nations  the  eminence  which 
Christians  now  have,  and  which,  they  are  destined  ever  to 
maintain.     Had  this  occurred,  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
literature  and  science  would  ^vp  been  vitally- different  from 
what  it  is  now.     Had  this  occurred,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  propogate-the  Christian  religion  at  all,  or  to-  have  re- 
moved idolatry  and  superstition  from  their  seats  by  any  power 
except  miracles.     We  ^hall  explain  the  fact  by  the  supposition 
tiiat  it  was  the  divine  purpose  to  identify  the  Christian  religicm 
with  the  best  type  of  mind  in  the  world,  and  to  send  it  forth  in 
connection  with  the  prestige  derived  from  the  undoubted  as- 
cendency of  Christian  natipns  in  everything  fitted  to  elevate  the 
race.  ^  y 
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.  (1.)  We  begin,  in  the  illustration,  with  heathen  mind.  In 
this  illustration  We  might  take  the  whole  of  the  heathen  mind. 

But  it  will  better  answer  our  purpose  to  take  one  portion  of 
that  mind,  which  will  be  regarded  as  a  fair  11  lustration  of  the 
whale,  and  which  can  be  best  coraparad,  in  this  respect,  with 
the  progress  made  in  Christian  nations.  We  shall  therefore 
take  Cluiifl.  We  wish  to  show  yoUj  in  order  to  illustrate  our 
main  thooght,  tliat,  in  respect  to  the  matter  before  us,  a  groat 
heathen  people — ^the  griiatest  ever  gathered  under  one  soeptra 
— has  been  just  on  the  verge  of  the  most  useful j  and  the  most 
splendid  discoveries  in  the  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  science 
which  have  distinguished  Christian  nations,  and  that  t/jhen 
thus  on  that  verge,  the  progress  of  discovery  has  been  s^^ddenly 
arrested,  and  that  the  discovery  has  been  made  over  to  Christian 
nations,  and  is  now  identified  with  the  Christian  religion* 

(a.)  China  is,  in  every  respectj  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  our  iUustration,  It  is  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world 
— a  nation  where  there  has  been  the  best  opportunity  to  de- 
velop talent :  to  pursue  a  course  of  steady  improvement,  to 
striJce  nut  new  inventions  in  the  Arts  ;  to  carry  forward  those 
plans  that  required  ages  to  perfect  them  :  for  A;8syna,  abd 
Baby  Ion  J  and  Macedon,  and  Egyptj  and  Media,  and  Rome, 
once  its  cotemporaries,  were,  as  it  were,  cut  off  in  their  infaaoy, 
and  had  comparatively  little  time  to  mature  their  plans.  It 
is  tlie  most  numerous  people  in  the  world  now  united  under 
one  government ;  and  more  numerous  than  any  ono  nation  has 
ever  been :  more  numerous  thaii  Assyria  was  in  the  days  of 
Niuus  or  Sardanapalus ;  more  numerous  than  Babylon  was 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  walked  in  his  pride  in  his  splendid  cap* 
itol;  more  numerous  than  the  kingdom  of  Darius  or  Xerxes 
was  when  they  wanted  onltf  the  little  country  of  Grreece  to 
make  their  empire  universal ;  more  numerous  than  the  empire 
of  Alexander  was  when  he  had  annexed  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Xerxes  and  Darius  to  his  own  little  Maoedon ;  and  mora  nu- 
merous than  the  Roman  people  when,  coming  in  from  the 
west,  an  unknown  power  in  the  days  of  Xerxes  or  Alexander, 
it  svpal lowed  up  all-  It  has  a  goven^ment  admirably  adapted 
to  foster  geniusj  and  to  execute  great  and  generous  plans. 
Secure,  calm,  sagacious,  absolute  ;  free  ftom  internal  shocks, 
and  the  danger  of  revolution ;  it  can  execute  any  of  its  purpo- 
ses, and  accomplish  any  of  its  designs.  It  has  a  climate  and 
a  soil  equal  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  there  w  not  an  element 
of  civilization  that  might  not  find  it«  best  home  in  China,  In 
its  own  way,  it  has  the  most  complete  system  of  education  in 
the  world,  and  there  is  not  a  nation  on  earth,  not  even  our 
own,  where  learning  and  talent,  as  there  understood,  will  be  so 
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likely  to  be  rewarded  with  situations  of  trust  and  power.  The 
ambitious  youth  from  the  most  remote  atid  humble  province, 
may  make  his  way  io  the  oapitol ;  may  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  ;  may  become  prime  r^iuister ;  arid  in  all  the 
steps  of  the  advancement,  he  may  calculate  on  what  he  can 
never  do  in  a  republic  swayed  by  popular 'feeUng,  or  under  a 
monarchy  lyhen  no  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign  detehnines 
the  award— on  th6  exact  position  which  he  may  yet  occupy.  He 
can  measure  his  steps  frcmi  point  to  point,  until  he  is  sure,  if  he 
has  talent  and  learning  to  deserve  it,  to  stand  at'the  Very  head 
of  power.  And  there  is  talent  in  that  land — talecrt  of  all  or- 
ders and  degrees ;  talent  which  k\\  do  not  do  well  to  despise. 
They  who  have  read  the  State  papers  of  Lin,  in  his- controversy 
with  British  ambassadors,  cto  see,  and  cannot  fail  to  see,  that 
though  the  power  was  in'Britif^h  cannon,  the  argument  was 
with 'China ;  imd  that  though  the  fortresses  of  the  empire  were 
dismantled,  and  her  ports  thrown  open,  the  arguments  of  the 
Imperial  conimissioner  were  not  detnolished,  and  that  the  glory 
of  Britain  is  in  her  arms,  and  not  her  logic, 

(6.)  Yet  with  these  advantages,  which  should  have  placed 
China  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  literature  and  science,  what 
hAs  be^n  the  fact ;  what  is  now  the  fact,  in  regard  to  her  posi- 
tion in  this  respect  ?  We  answer :  The  main  and  striking  fact 
in  regard  to  her  is,  that  all  inventions  aiid  sciences  there  pro- 
4Deed  to  a  oertain  point,  and  are  then,  from  some^  unknown 
oause,  arrested,  and  remain /xecf  and  /?e^rt/ierf — often  in  the 
rud/Bst  fonti ;  that  China.has  been  on  the  eve  of  all  the  discove- 
ries in  science,  and  all  the  inventions  in  the  arts,  which  now 
characterize  th^  most  advanced  nations,  but  haa  been,  as  it 
were,'  spellrbound.  She  has  struck  out  the  incipient  thought, 
but  has  made  no  us^  of  it ;  she  has  hit  on  the  principle,  but 
it  has  remained  unapplied.  The  elements  of  all  that  make 
other  nations  great  are  there,  but  they  are  not  combined  or 
applied  ;  and  for  centuries  the  nation  has  made  no  progress. 
The  great  mind^that  ruled  the  intellect  of  China  five  hundred 
years  before  the  ooming  of  the  Saviour,  is  the  mind  that  rules 
there  -now— ^the  mind  of  Cdnfucius«  There  is  no  othet  mind 
in  China.  The' national  intellect  is  that  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher pifolonged  and  perpetuated*  There  is  not  one  of  the  things 
which  they  have  invented  or  discovered  which  they  have  car- 
ried out  to  its  practical  uses,  or  which  has  been  made  to  con- 
tribute, as  it  might  have  done,  to  the  national  advancement. 
We  may  obnpede  that  they  discovered  the  uses  of  the  mari- 
ner's needle ;  or,  at  le&st,  it  was  long  known  amcmg  them, 
before  it  guided  Columbus  across  the  ocean;  but  what  Chi- 
nese did  it  ever  guide  out  of  sight  of  land  ?    What  adventn- 
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rotts  mariner  of  the  Celestial  empire  did  it  ever  conduct  Ibrth 
to  discover  a  new  world '?  They  had  the  art  of  printing,  and 
w©  may  concede  that  they  had  it  long  before  the  German  in- 
ventor discovered  it  in  the  Western  world.  But,  having  struck 
out  thB  invention,  in  the  rudest  fornij  there  it  was  arrestedy 
and  there  it  has  remained,  they  out  their  words  on  blocks  ; 
they  have  no  separate  types  ;  no  metal  types  ;  no  presses,  but 
those  of  the  rudest  construction  ;  and,  although  they  cannot 
b^  ignorant  of  the  power  of  this  art^  and  of  its  application  in 
other  lands, — yet  the  Chinoso  inventor  was  spell- bound,  and 
the  first  rude  eflbrt  among  them  was  as  complete  as  the  art  lh 
now.  They  turned  their  attention  early  to  painting ;  and 
with  as  much  skill  at  first  a^  now.  With  the  most  slender 
knowledge  of  perspective — scarcely  going  in  this  beyond  the 
paintings  in  the  temples  at  Thebes,  they  have  made  no  progress 
towards  imitating  the  productions  of  Rubens  or  RaphaeL 
They  anticipated  us  iu  the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  but  in 
what  is  called  the  art  of  war,  they  have  made  no  progress,  am) 
seem  incapable  of  applying  the  destructive  clement  except  in 
the  rudest  form.  And  iu  astronomy,  and  chemistry,  and  anat* 
omy ;  in  the  art  6f  ship* buildings  in  the  implements  of  agri* 
culture  ;  in  their  dress,  in  their  music,  in  all  these  they  seemed 
to  have  paused  when  the  first  rude  conception  struck  the  mind ; 
and  among  all  their  milUons^  multitudinous  as  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  there  has  arisen  no  Bacon,  or  Newton,  or  Davy, 
or  Watt,  or  Liebig,  or  Arkwright,  or  Whitney^  or  Franklin,  to 
move  them  onward  in  the  path  of  discovery. 

This  is  the  fact  t^  which  we  adverted.  They  arc  spell- 
bound. Their  inventions  were  hardened  and  "set" at  a  certain 
point.  They  seem  to  approach  all  that  is  great  and  gloritiust 
in  science,  and  there  they  pause-^as,  for  some  reason,  heathen 
mind  has  always  done, 

(c\)  We  are  prepared  now  to  appreciate,  in  some  measure, 
the  effect  of  this  fact  in  its  bearing  on  the  point  before  U3,  in 
giving  to  Christian  nations  and  Christian  scholars,  the  asdiad- 
ency  which  they  now  have.  Suppose,  then,  that  these  dis- 
ooyeries  begun  in  China,  had  been  carried  for%yard  as  they 
have  been  la  Christian  lands,  Suppose  that  the  press  were 
doing  there  what  it  is  doing  here ;  and  that  the  mariner's 
compass  were  doing  there  all  that  it  is  doing  here  ;  and  that 
thece  were  spread  over  that  vast'empire  tJie  ||^Ijlt^ies  pf  inter* 
communication,  wliich  now  characterize  onrowii  land  ;  and 
suppose  that  all  tJiis  were  connected  with  the  forms  of  religion 
which  prevail  there — employed  to  increase  the  homage  render- 
ed to  Confucius  ;  or  in  the  hands  of  Buddhist  priests;  or  un- 
der  the  control  of  the  Eationalists  there,'  and  that  the  three 
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hundred  millions  of  that  people  were  sustained  in  their  opinions 
by  the  perverted  application  of  science,  how  almost  hopeless 
would  bC;  the  attempt  to  dislodge  those  forms  of  religion  ! 
What  prospect  could  there  be  of  making  an  impressioaon  such 
a  mass  of  cultivated  mind,  in  favor  of  another  system  of  re- 
ligion ?  .  With  what  force  would  they  appeal  to  things' around 
tiiem  as  proof  that  their  religion  had  placed  them  at  the  head 
of  the  ntitions  of  Ijie  earth,  and  that  tiiey  wanted  no  better 
system  than  that  which  had  come  down  from  the  remotest 
ages,  and  which  had  shed  the  blessings  of  science  and  ciyiliza- 
tign  all  over  their  viast  territory  !  But  all  these  things  have 
been  arrested  in  their  incipiency,  and  there  they  W'ere  petri- 
fied, and  there  tbey  have  remained €ver  since/  China,  though 
semi-oivilize^)  is  lieiiher  a  scientific  nor  a  literlairy  nation ;  and 
that  vast  people,  with  all  their  pride,  are  yet  to  receive  their 
sciences,  and  their  valutlble  literature,  and  their  most  needed 
arts,  from '  Christian  pations.  Does  not  this  look  as  if  Gtxi 
meant  that  the  progress  of  discovery  under  heathenism  should 
be  arrested,  and  that  the  best  forms  of  science,  of  art,  and  of 
civilization,  should  be  developed  in  oonneetion  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ?  If  this  is  not  ^o,  will  any  philosopher  explain 
how  this/  has  pome  to  pass  ? 

(2.)  We  turn  to  another  class  of  mind  iUustrating  the  same 
truth-r-a  class  of  mind  better  adi^pted  to  scientific  and  literary 
purisuits  than  that  of  China,  and  wliere  tlie  effect  of  uniting 
that  mind  with  the  highest  forms  of  science  and  literature 
would  havQ  been  still  more  disastrous.  We  allude  to  the  Sara- 
cenic or  Arabic  mind.  The  thought  which  we  wish  here  to 
set  forth  is,  summarily,  that  in  this  case  also,  the  progress  in 
science,  in  literature,  and  in  art,  was  mysteriously  arrested  by 
an  influence  that  no  man  can  explain  who  did  not  believe  at 
the  same-time  in  a  Providence,  and  in  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  aiirested  in  order  that  the  best  forms  of  sci- 
ence, of  civilisation  and  of  «irt,  should  be  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  Christianity.  The  Arabian  was  on  ihe  verge  of  the 
most  splendid  di^ooveries  which  have  marked  our  own  age,  and 
of  making  his  own  country  the  seat.  6f  science  in  all  coming 
times,  and,  if  this  had  not  been  arrested,  on  the  lands  of  the 
religiod  of  Tslam,  the  sun  of  science  would  4iave  risen  soon  to 
the  meridian,  and  have  stood  ihere  in  full-orbed  glory,  to  go 
down  no  more. 

A  few  well-known  circumstances  in  the  history  of  that  re- 
markable people,  illustrating  the  prospect  theit  at  one  lime 
the  empire  of  ^e  world,  and  tiie  ethpire  of  science,  would  pass 
into  their  hands,  will  dhow  what  we  mean. 

(a.)  They  had  there,  at  one  tithe,  the  prospect  of  subduing 
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tl^e  world  to  their  arms,  and  of  extending  their  religion  over 
Europe  as  they  had  already  done  over  a  large  part  of  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Schlegel,  in  his  Philosophy  of  History,  calls  the  Sara- 
cenic invasion,  '^  that  mighty  Arabian  conflagratioh,  whose 
flamo8  were  scattered  over  the  terrified  globe  by  the  sons 
of  the  desert.'*  No  one  can  doubt  ,that  the  Saracens,  zealously 
devoted  to  their  own  religion,  aimed  to  make  it  universul ;  and 
no  one  can  doubt  that  thb  would  have  ocourredT  if,  in  the  et43rnal 
oouficils,  it  had  not  been  dtttermincd  that  it  should  not  be. 
Let  n^  look  a  moment  and  see  how  near  this  was  to  being  ac- 
complished. Let  one  place  himself  in  imagination  on  Bome 
eminence,  and  take  in  the  liinitsof  that  vast  Baracenic  empire, 
in  the  eighth  century  ofjha  Christian  era.  Let  him  look  to  the 
East.  S^yria,  Mesopotamia  Persia,  Arabia,  are  all  under  the 
sway  of  th^  Saracens^-and  titn  conquering  crescent  is  over 
them  all.  Bozra,  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  Jerusalem,  Aleppo^ 
and  Antiochj  have  all  fallen.  Let  him  look  over  the  South — 
over  Egypt,  Lybia,  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania.  The  Ro- 
man sceptre  has  long  since  departed .  The  empire  of  the  Yandals 
has  disappeared,  Cairo,  Memphis,  and  Carthage,  have  fallen, 
and  where  once  Augustiue  and  Cyprian  expounded  the  oracles 
of  God,  Mohammedan,  doctors  enibrce  the  doctrines  of  the  Ko- 
ran ;  and  where  once,  in  the  times  of  Cyprian  there  were  thir* 
ty  thousand  Christian  chufoheF,  stand  unnumbered  multitudes 
of  Mohammedan  mosques^  Let  him  look  to  the  West  Once 
the  Romans  reigned  there  ;  and  there  the  Goths  set  up  their 
dominions.  But  Roderic,  the  last  of  the  Goths,  has  fallen.  The 
Christian  fngitlves  are  driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  northern 
mountains.  The  splendid  Albambra  rises  in  Spain^  and  all  over 
that  beautiful  a«d  fertile  land  are  scattered  the  plang,  the 
mosques,  and  the  minarets  of  Saracen  victc^rs.  Lot  him  look  to 
the  North.  It  was  still,  indeed,  unsubdued.  But  the  plans  of  tha 
Caliphs  extended  there  also,  **The  wjiole  southern  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,''  say  they,  ''  is  subdued  ;  the  North,  too,  must 
fall.  By  two  routes  our  armies  must  pursue  their  victorious  course^ 
From  Spain,  Franco  must  be  assailed;  and  then  the  Belgians^ 
and  Britaiuj  and  Grermany.  From  the  East,  Constantinople 
must  be  taken,  and  Thrace,  and  Macedonia^  aud  Greece,  and 
Hungary  ;  and  then  from  all  quarters  must  we  concentrate  on 
Italy,"  The  plan  was  that  the  armies  of  the  East  and  the 
West  should  meet,  and  then,  turning  to  the  South  that  Rome 
shoujd  be  overwhelmed.  And  there  was  every  human  proba- 
'  bility  of  the  success  of  the  plail,  **A  victorious  line  of  march," 
gays  G-ibbon,'*^  had  been  prolonged  above  a  thousand  railesj 
from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  te  the  bank  of  the  Loire  j  the  re- 
)>6tition  of  an  equal  apace  would  have  carried  tha  Saraoeiid  to 
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the  confines  of  Fbland^  and  the  Highlands  pf  Scotland.  The 
Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Arabian  fleet  might  have  sailed  without  a  naval  com- 
bat into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  Perhaps  the  interpretation 
of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  and 
her  pulpits  might  demonstrate  to  a  eirpumcised  peopte  the  sanc- 
tity and  truth  of  the  revelations  of  Mahomet.^'^ 

But  there  was  another  fitspect  in  referetice  to  this  more  fear- 
ful than  tiie  mere  prospect  of  the  subjugaticm  of  Europe  to  the 
Arabian  arms.  There,  was  at  that  time,  at  least  aU'  e(fiMl  pros- 
pect that  the  whole  emj)ire  of  science  would  temain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens,  and  that  all  its  developments  would  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  literature  of  the  KoraQ,  and  that  the  position 
of  the  Mohatnmedan  scholar  would  be  that  which  the  Christian 
scholar  now  holds.,  The  Saracens  are  by  nature  an  intellect- 
fual  race,  atid  are  now,  in  the  judgment  of  the  leading  Mis- 
sionary Boards,  in  this  respect  the  first  people  of  Western  Asia. 
Difiering  somewhat  indeed  from  the  Chinese  in  this  respect, 
in  the  points  already  adverted  to,  dnd  b^inga  race  of  people  &r 
better  qualified  to  push  the  discoveries .  of  isoienpe  than 
they  are,  they  had  nevertheless  struck  on  some  of  the  most 
splendid  discoveries  t^t  the  world  has  seen,  and  we  even  yet 
wonder  v>hy  it  was  that  ,they  paused,  and  left  the  applicatiop 
of  those  discoveries  to  Christians.  They  gave  us  the  numeri- 
cal figures,  which  wp  use  in  our  niatbematical^  calculations. 
Thpy  gaye  us  algebra  ;  wha,t  prevented  its  application  among 
them  in  all  the  wide  results  of  fluxions  ?  Why  Was  not  some  New- 
ton born  and  raised  in  Arabia  ?  They  taqght  the^  first  elements 
of  chemistry  ; '  why  did  not  Black,  or  Priestly,  or  Davy  appear, 
to  parry  out  those  principles  ?  To  the  Arfibians  we  owe  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  cotton  and  linen.  What  prevented 
their  making  the  use  of  it  which  Christian  nations  now  do  ? 
The  names  of  the  stars  on  our  celestial,  globes  are  Arabic  names  ; 
why  did  no  Kepler,  ot  Brahfe,  or  Newton,  or  Herschell,  rise 
there  to  tell  us  the  laws  of  their  motions,  their  magnitudes, 
and  their  distances  ?.  They  had  the  knowledge  of  gunpowder  ? 
why  was  it  never  applied  «ts  it  has-been  in  European  warfare? 
They  had  a  beautiful,  a  copious,  a  finished  language**— a  lan- 
guage perfectly  fittPdfor  all  purposes  of  scienoe,  philosophy  and 
poetry,  "While  not  one  of  the  barbarous  provincial  languages 
which,  succeeded  the  Latin,  was  at  all  fit^r  any  such  purpose. 
They  were  skilled  in  architecture,  for  how  few  edifices  more 
spliendid  than  the  Alhambra  has  the  worl4  even  now  to  boast  of? " 

To.  this,  is  to  be  added  the  undoubted  fact,  thit  they  were  then 
at  the  head  of  the  literary  world.  The  second  of  the  Abassides 
1  Dec.  and  FalVUI,  467,  Seq. .  Harpers'  Edition. 
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founded  Bagdad,  and  sooamade  it  at  onoe  the  most  splen- 
did, and  thi^  most  Hterary  city  of  the  East,  The  ambassadors 
oi'  the  Caliphs  at  CVmstantinople  collected  the  volumes  of  Gre- 
cian learning,  which  were  tran&ikted  by  the  most  skiUful  int^r- 
prclers.  Ahwanzor  invited  learned  men  of  all  nations  to  his 
court ;  collected  from  them  the  oames  of  celebrated  authors 
and  works  in  the  Greek,  %riacj  and  Persian  languages  ;  cans* 
ed  journeys  to  bo  undertaken,  and  immense  numbers  of  tliwn 
to  be  secured.  The  impulse  was  felt  throughout  the  Baraoen 
empire.  In  the  words  of  Sismondi,  *^In  all  parts,  in  every 
town,  schooU,  academies,  and  colleges  were  established,  from 
which  many  learned  men  proocAded/'  **  Bagdad  was  the 
centre,  bat  Bas^ora  iind  Cufa  almost  equalled  her  in  reputa- 
tion,  learned  men,  and  poet?.  Balkli,  Ispahan,  and  Samar- 
cand,  were  equally  the  home^  of  science.  In  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  were  schools  and  coUcgtis*,  magnifi* 
cent  buildings^  and  ex t^ naive  Hbrarie^j  which  preserved  to  Eu- 
ro[>e  a  number  of  precious  volumea  which  had  been  lost  in 
otlxer  places,"  ^ 

But  it  was  Spain  more  particularly  that  was  the  seat  of 
Arabic  learning.  In  the  words  of  Sbmondi,  "  It  was  there  that 
it  shone  with  tsUperlor  brightness,  and  made  itsmoiit  rapid  pro- 
gress* Cordova,  Grenadaj  &viUc,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
Peninsuia,  rivalled  one  another  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
schools,  their  colleges,  their  academieej  their  libraries*  In 
various  cities  of  Spain,  i?eventy  libraries  were  opened  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  pubUc,  at  a  period  when  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
wiihoot  books,  without  learning,  and  without  cultivation,  was 
plunged  in  most  disgraceful  ignorance.  The  number  of  Arabic 
authors  which  Spain  produced  was  so  prodigious,  that  many 
Arabian  bibliographers  wrote  learned  treatises  on  the  authors 
born  in  particular  towns — as  Beville,  Valencia,  or  Cordova; 
or  on  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  particular  branch  of 
stud y^as  philosophy,  medicine,  and  more  especially  poetry*" 
*^  The  period  of  this  literary  cultivation,'*  says  our  own  eoun- 
try  man,  Fresco  ttj  **  reached  far  into  the  fourteenth  century  j 
and  may  be  said  to  have  equalled  in  duration  that  of  any  other 
literature,  ancient  or  modern."  ' 

At  that  period,  the  tendency,  the  probability  was,  that  all 
the  great  []isooye^^ies  in  science  and  the  arb*  would  be  struck  out 
by  the  followers  of  Mohamiried,  and  that  they  would  at  the 
same  time  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  nations  in  mi* 
enct!,  in  arts,  in  political  power,  and  in  arms.  Yet  this  career 
was  chocked;  and   frem  these  impending  danger^^  by  their 

1  For  mnny  of  the  details  in  lMb  notice  of  Ambic  Itentmre,  we  are  iiidobted 
to  an  artitle  bj  Rev,  Edward  lleecher,  D.IX,  Bib.  EetioanJiin*  15487^^^1^ 
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arms,  and  fix)m  tho  prospect  of  this  ascendency  in  science,  the 
worid  was  delivered.  In  the  East,  the  progress  of  conquest 
was  arrested  by  the  Greek  Fire ;  in  the  West,  by  the  valor 
of  Charles  Martel.  The 'plans  of  the  Caliphs  were  frnstrated  ; 
the  tide  of  conquest  was  rolled  back  ;  the  anticipated  j miction 
of  the  armies  of  the  East  and  the  West  never  occurred  ;  and 
the  donainion  in  political  power  and  in  science,  passed  into  other 
hands.  Yet  we  can  hardly  help  pausing  to^  xefleot  what  a 
different  destiny  would  have  awaited  mankind  if  the  plans  of 
the  Mussulman  had  su(icceded,  and  the  discoveries  which  ho 
had  commenced  in  science  had  been^  pushed  k  little  further. 
Science  would  have  established  itself  again  in  its  native  Egypt ; 
Would  have  spread  over  Arabia,  would  have  traveled  eastward 
to  Persia,  to  Hindoo6tan,  to  China.  On  the  plains  of  Chaldea, 
the  astronomer  would  have  again  built  his  tower,  and  looked 
out  on  the  heavens  with  the  telescope  in  his  hand,  and  there 
would  have  marked  the  distances  and  the'  periods  of  the  stars 
to  which  the  Babylonean  had. given  names.  The  magnetic 
needle  would  have  directed  the  ships  of  Islam  to  the  Western 
world,  and  the  Crescent  would  have  been  reared  whete  Colum- 
bus plantcd^the  cross:  oup  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays  might  have 
been  navigated,  and  our  lands  cultivated,  by  Mussulmen;  and 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  Ganges  have  been  the  first 
to  open  their  bosoms  to  bear  vessels  navigated  by  steam.  Em- 
pire would  have  traced  its  way  to  its  nati,ve  seat  in  the  plains 
of  Chaldea ;  and  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  would  have  swayed  the 
sceptre^  perhaps  over  the  whole-  world.  What  GHbbon,  in  a 
quotation  already  made,  said  might  have  been  antieipated, 
would  have  occurred,  when  ^Hhe  interpretation  of  the  Koran 
might  have  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  and  her 
I  pulpits  might  have  demonstrated  to  a  circumcised  people,  the 
sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelations  of  Mahomet."  And  what 
then  would  have  been  the  effect  in  any  attempt  i»  propagate 
Christianity  among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  ?  How  could 
Christians  then  hope  to  compete  with  the  religion  of  the  Koran ; 
how  hope  to  introduce  a  better  system  ?  Suppose  the  present 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  "believers  in  the  Koran  had  been 
in  possession  of  our  science,  our  literature,  our  arts ;  suppose 
that  they  were  in  the  possession  of  all  the  results  of  science  in 
agriculture,  chemistry,-  navigation,  intercommunication  by 
land  and  sed,  and  in  domestic  life  ;  ^suppose  in  Hterature  they 
had  placed  themselves  where  Christian  nations  now  are,'  how 
next  to  hopeless  would-  be  the  attempt  to  introduce  among 
them  a^  purer  and  a  better  faith.  With  their  beautiful,  philo- 
sophioal  language;  with-  their  high  order  of  talent;  with 
their  zeal  and  devotion  to  any  cause  which  they  embrace ; 
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with  their  union  in  the  faith  ;  with  their  belief  that  their  re- 
ligion niiglit  b6  propagated,  and  ooneequontly  that  all  other 
religions  ^niay  be  resisted ^  by  the  sword,  whxit  a  formidable 
front  would  the  Mussulmen  people  prcsient  to  any  effort  to 
spread  among  them  the  principles  of  our  faith,  and  how  dis* 
tant,,  if  cot  hopeless,  wonld  have  been  the  conversion  of  the 
world  to  the  Saviour  \ 

God  rules  among  the  nations.  He  chocks  them  at  his  plea* 
eure,  alike  in  the  career  of  eonquest,  in  science,  and  in  the 
arfe.  Ho  designed  that  these  sciences  should  receive  thoir 
form  and  con^unimation  on  Cliristian  anils,  and  tlie  splen- 
did eareer  of  the  Arabian  was  arref?ted,  and  the  empire 
of  scienoe  was  transferred  to  Europe  and  America, 

(3-)  We  notice  a  third  fact  in  refetenoe  to  the  course  of 
events  which  has  given  to  the  Christian  scholar  his  present 
poisition.  It  is  that  Christianity  and  science  at  present  are 
connected  with  the  best  type  of  mind  in  the  world — the  form 
best  adapted  to  carry  forth  their  combined  inHuencc  over  the 
nations.  We  mean,  in  general,  that  great  class  of  mind 
known  as  the  Teutonic  mind,  and  especially  the  Anglo-Baxon 
mind.  We  have  already  adverted  to  this  point,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  trace  the  course  of  events  in  this  respect  on 
a -wider  scale  than  has  been  done,  and  to  see  how,  one  after 
another,  the  true  religion  has  someh<3w  detached  it^iclf  fr^^m 
certain  forms  of  mind,  leaving  only  a  debased,  and  miserable^ 
superstition ;  and  how,  as  already  in  part  notioed,  the  incipient 
sciences  have  done  the  same  thing,  until  they  are  now  foand 
mfluenoing  a  single  portion  of  the  mind  of  the  world,  and  re- 
ceiving their  best  developments  there,  -That  mind,  in  its 
various  branches,  the  most  remarkable  that  the  world  has  seen, 
is  spreading  its  iniluenee  over  all  th«  nations.  It  is  now  the 
most  philosophic,  profound,  learned,  aagaoious,  and  enterpris- 
ing of  all  minds.  It  early  showed,  when  it  booame  known  to 
Europe,  a  singular  afBnity,  if  we  may  be  allowotl  the  expres- 
sion, with  Christiftnity ;  and  the  purest  forms  of  Christianity 
have  been  manifested  in  connection  with  it.  But  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  said  on  this  point  farther  may  be  comprised  in 
two  very  brief  statements-  One  is,  that  if  on  a  map  of  the 
world,  one  should  undertake  t-o  mark  by  bright  colors  the  por- 
tions of  the  globe  most  distinguished  for  literature  and  soienoe, 
he  would  be  surprised  to  find  with  what  bccq racy  he  was 
designating  the  places  where  that  order  of  mind  is  to  be  -foimd, 
and  at  the  same  time  surprised  to  find  how  nearly  he  marked 
out  the  limits  where  the  Protestant  faith  prevails.  The  other 
is,  that  it  is  that  form  of  mind  that  is  now  actively  emnloyed 
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in  producing  all  the  great  changes  in  the  worlds  *  But  on  these 
points,  We  Ha^e  po  space  to  enlarge. 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  Advantages  which  the  facts  above 
illustrated  give  io  one  entering  on  life  in  this  age  of  the  world. 
There  are  three  thoujghts  which  we  wiil  suggest.  ^ 

The  first  is,  that  mind  is  toorth  more  now  than  it  has  been  at  any 
foritier  period  of  the  world.  It  can  foe  turned  to  better  accouht ; 
it  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  appreciated*  In  a  Christian 
community,  in  the  circumstances  which  i^e  Have  been  illustrat- 
ing, it  is  worth  far  more  than  it  is  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  in  Chi- 
na, in  Arabia,  i^  Africa  ;  far  more  than  it  was  in  ancient  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Greece,  or  Rome.;  far  more  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Abel^rd,  and  Duns  Scotus.  Of  what  value, 
comparatively,  > was  mind  when  the  pyramids  w^re  built  ?  Of 
what  value  was  'it.  in  the  dark  ages  of  Enroi^  We  pity  a 
monk  in  his  cell  in  the  dark  ages  ;  and  yet  admtre  his  indus- 
try, and  ^is  efforts  to  make  someihiitg  of  himself.  Many  stU)b: 
a  man,  apiidst  the  general  indolence  and  corruption  of  those  liT- 
stitutions,  had  true  piety,  and  desired  to  serve  Grod.  He  had 
indust^-y,  too,  for  his  condition  prompted  him  to  find  out  some* 
thing  to  do,  judt  as  now  the  dreadful  loneliness  and  wretched- 
ness of  .solitary  imprisonment  prompt  the  convict  t6  plead  for 
something  to  do.  B^t  what  could  the  monk  do?  How  could 
he  employ  his  mind.?  If  he  bueaed  himself  wit^  retorts  and 
crucibles,  he  was  in  danger  of  in;ipinging  on  some  settled  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  and  exposing  himself  to  the  terrors  of  exoommu- 
nidation,  or  to  the  rack  There  were  thingis  that  he  could  do, 
and  did  do,  and  the  world  should  ii^  thankful  that  he  was  not 
idle,  while  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  mind  then  was  of 
little 'value..  He  could  count,  his  beads  ;  he  could  visit  the 
tomb  of  a  isaint— empjpymepts  useless  to  the  world.  But  ha 
could  also,  with  slow  and  patient  toil,  transcribe  the  sacred 
Scriptures.r^ruling  his  parchment  with  great  exactness ; 
dividing  his  words  with  particular  care  ;  re- writing  the  whole 
if  a  word  had  been  written  wrong ;  illuminating  certain  parts 
of  the  manuscript,  and  giving  brilliancy .  to  certain  letters. 
That  was  employment ;  it  was  pious  and  useful  employment, 
and  we  should  not  despise  what  he  did.  But  go  into  the  rooms 
of  the  Bible  Society.  In  a  single  hour,  the  press,  attended  by 
two  or  three  boys,  will  throw  off  far  more  than  the  patient 
monk  could  transcribe  by  the  labo^  of  his  whole  life,  and  mind 
has  been  rescued  in  this  way  from  humble  dmdgery 
for  higher  and  more  important  ends.  So  every  invention  in  a 
machine  does  it.  The.  boy  that  by  the  application  of  a  string 
in  a  steam  engine,  discovered  the  p^inoiplV  of  the  "eccpntric," 
and  gave  himself  time  to  play,  instead  of  working  the  valve  by 
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hishatld,  released  thottsnndz*  of  boy?,  nat  for  play  but  for  other 
employments.  The  invention  of  Whitney,  relieved  millionfl 
from  the  laborioua  and  ^low  process  of  piokiijg  the  seeds  out  of 
cotton,  that  they  might  be  engaged  for  other  purposc^p  The 
invention  of  Arkwright,  relieved  millions  of  feraale-ss  from  the 
wheel  and  the  distaff,  that  tliey  might  have  time  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind,  and  tho  pursuits  of  benevolence.  Tk^ 
steam*mill  for  sawing  marble,  will  do  the  work  as  well  jus  im- 
mortal man  ;  and  it  releases  mind  from  a  mereimeciianiefti  em- 
ployment, for  its  hiffhior  and  nobler  fiini3tion?i.  The  machine 
whleh  makes  a  nail,  a  button,  a  shoe-pcgj  an  adze,  or.  a  ham* 
mer,  is  doing  the  work  which  mind  rau^  otherwise  have  inuoh 
more  slowly  done,  and  gives,  by  all  the  facility  by  which  it  it 
done,  an  augmented  value  to  the  soul. 

There  never  was  a  period  of  the  world,  when  mind  was  worih 
as  much  as  it  is  now.  In  oonsequenoo,  there  nev^r  wa^  a 
period  of  so  mooh  responsibility,  or  when  there  was  so  little 
excuse  for  indolence  and  supineness.  The  reason  for  monas* 
teriesj  and  nunneries,  and  for  indnlebee  in  all  forma,  has 
passed  away.  Shame  on  the  educated  mind  that  oan  find 
nothing  to  do. I  Shame  on  the  spirit  which  would  found  monas- 
teries and  nunneries  in  this  age  and  in  this  land ! 

(2.)  The  second  thing  to  which  we  advert  is^  that  mind 
now  has  higher  advant-ag^s  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
benevolence,  than  at  any  former  period  of  the  worid. 

The  facts  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  give  to  Chris- 
tian scholars  an  Lnestimable  advantage  in  endeavoring  to 
diffuse  their  religion  around  the  world*  For  the  heathen  are 
beginning  to  see  the  superiority  of  Christian  nations ; 
beginning  to  feel,  that  somehow  the  Christian  religion  is  .con- 
nected, more  than  others^  with  all  that  tends  to  purify,  elevate, 
and  adorn  society.  The  prestige  is  with  us.  The  presumption 
is  spreading  farther  and  farther,  that  the  same  form  of  religion 
is  desirable  also  for  other  people  ;  that  it  would  accomplish 
among  them  what  it  has  done  for  us  ;  and  that  the  religion 
has  all  the  evidence  which  these  faet^  furnish— that  it  is  from 
G-od.  A  Brahmin,  forbidden  by  his  religion  to  destroy  life, 
was  directed  by  a  missionary  to  look  through  a  microscope, 
and  see  the  multitudes  of  living  things  in  the  water  that  he 
drank  J  and  on  the  leaf,  and  to  reflect  how  many  lives  were 
sacrificed  every  time  he  drank,  and  at  every  tread  of  his  toot. 
Indignantly  he  seized  the  instrument  and  daahed  it  to  the 
earth,  for  it  had  overturned  the  authority  of  all  his  sacred 
booksj  and  all  his  religion.  >'May  God  curse  all  infidels  and 
their  works,"  said  the  deputy  of  the  CadiinMomil;  **  what 
oomes  from  their  hands  is  of  Satan  ;  it  has  pleased   the  A^ 
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mighty  to  let  them  be  more  powerful  and  ingenions  than  the 
true  believers  in  this  world,  that  their  punishment,  and  the  re* 
ward  of  the  faithful  may  Jje  greater  in  the  next."*  The /ocl  of 
the  superiority  of  Christians  he  could  not  deny,  but  his*  way  of 
accounting  for  it  is  not  that  which  will  long  prevail'  in  the 
world.'  V  :"  . 

The  truth  is,  that  wherever  ainong  barbarous  tribes,  or  nations 
half  civilized «  the  Christian  schola^r  chodses  now  to  go,  the  pre^ 
sumption  goes  before  him  that  in  all  that  contributed  to  the  pro- 
gress of  society  and  the  welfare  of  thetaoe,  he  issuperior  to  those 
to  whom  ho  goes.  Every  vessel  diat  goes  from  a  Christian  to^ 
heathen  port;  every  steamship  that  pTov»  the  ocean,  is  an  im- 
portant agent  in  showing  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  all  other  religions,  and  facilitating  the  reception  iof  the 
message  of  salvation  which  the  Christian  missionary  bears  to 
distant  shores.  Xhere  is  science  making  use  of  the  magnetic 
needle ;  looking  with  ui;ierring  accuracy  at  the  stars ;  tri- 
umphing over  winds  atid  waves ;  and  directing  civilised  men  to 
a  distant  land*  There,  too,  may  be  science  conveying  a  print- 
ing-press to  some  barbarous  clime;  bearing  the  telesoope,  tiie 
quadrant,  the  safety-lamp^  the  >  cotton-gin  to  some  distant 
country  ;  and  there,  too,  conveyed  by  the  triumphs  of  science 
across  th6  deep,  is  the  herald  of  salvation  borne  onward  to  tell 
.thenatioqs  of  a  common  Saviour,  and  a  common  heaven. 
Wherever,  therefore,  .on6  goc?  from  a  Christian  land  to  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  he  goes  preceded  by  the  presumption 
that  he  occupies  a  higher  grade  in  civilization,  in  refinement, 
and  in  art,  than  those  to  which  he  goes,  and  is  in  po«siession  of 
that  which  may  be  of  immcDse  advantage  to  every  part  of  the 
world.  Thiarematk  is  of  special  importaAce  as  applicable  to 
the  Christian  missionary .>  In  tlie\high6st  sense,  and  in  every 
sense,  he  goes  out  as  an  tn^^rt^tor-^prepared  to  carry  out  in 
all  respects  the  Injunction' of  his  Saviour,  ^^  Go^^therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations." 

Our  last  thought  is,  that  the  world  is  growing  beiter  than  it 
was.  It  is  better  than  it  wa3  in  the  times  when  Greece  and 
Rome  flourished ;  than  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  Christian 
fathers ;  than  it  was  when  Councils  were' held  at  Carthage,  at 
Nice,  at  Clermont ;  than  it  was  in  the  <lay8  of  chivalry  ;  than 
it  was  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  or  James ;  than  it  was^in  tiie 
days  of  the  Pilgrii^s ;  than  it  vi^as  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
There  are  those  who  do  not  believe  this ;  and  there  is  a  class  of 
•orators  and  writers — usually  old  men,  who  are  always  endeav- 
oring to  prove,  that  things  are  growing  worse.  This  kind  of 
argument  and  gloomy  foreboding  we  always- expect  io  find 
among  those  who  are  too  indolent  to  keep  up  with  the  maroh 
1  I^yard's  Ruins  of  Ninevah,  I.  130.^,y„,edbyGoOgle 
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of  the  world  ;  among  those  who  aro  covetous  of  a  "waning  spir- 
itnal  power ;  among  tho^o  who,  by  negleoting  to  improve 
tbemsolvesj  have  lost  their  infloeDco,  and  who  see  others  gain- 
ing the  aj^icendency ; .and  often  among  tho^e  who  have  ad* 
vanoed  far  in  the  joarney  of  life,  The  belief  that  the  world  is 
growing  worse,  is  frequently  among  the  first  indications  of  ap- 
proaching age,  and  it  is  one  of  the  sadftessea  of  that  oouditiun 
of  life,  that  they  who  are  becomijig  old  sec  around  them  only 
evidences  of  deterioration  and  decay,  and  that  theij'  mindg  are 
embittered  by  coatrastitig  those  evidenced  of  decay  with  tlie 
brighter  things  whieh  tlie  world  jwesessed  when  th^y  were 
young.  We  would  have  every  man  adopt  it  as  a  settled  truth 
to  be  adhered  to  all  along  his  journey  of  life  j  i^  all  times  of 
change,  and  disappointment,  and  stirrow ;  when  tlie  sun  shines, 
and  when  clouds  oome  over  the  sky  ;  when  in  the  hey-day  of 
youth,  in  the  soberness  of  middJe  life,  and  when  the  shades 
begin  to  lengthen  ;  when  he  gotjs  forth  from  college  halls  on 
the  voyage  of  life,  and  when  near  its  close  he  looka  back  over 
the  career  which  he  has  run;  in  the  church,  or  in  the  statG  ; 
in  reference  to  our  ow^n  country,  ami  in  reference  to  ail  lands, 
tlmt  the  world^  is  growing  better— that  our  own  country  is 
making  advaooes — that  the  church  is  increasing  in  nii rubers, 
in  purity,  and  in  knowledge-^^and  that  there  is  a  sure  and 
steady  progress  toward  the  uuivi^rsal  triumph  of  Christianity, 
and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 


i  ARTlCLEiri. 
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Bf  H«V.  J .  W*  j^IcLaxe,  WiujAMSBywwi,  N,  Y, 

Rare  tjuaUfications  arc  demanded  in  a  good  biographer,  To 
repeat  w^hat  others  have  said — to  niould  anew  materials  al- 
^te&dy  gathered  up,  and  give  them  a  peonliar  tinge — to  praise 
or  censure,  as  the  fit  may  take  us,  is  easy  enough.  But  for 
one  to  go  back  centuries  in  the  track  of  time,  and  identify 
himself  with  the  spirit  of  some  bygone  age — to  get  fully  into 
the  currents  of  thought,  feeling  and  action  then  existing,  and 
to  search,  and  sift,  and  gather  up  nothing  but  the  realities  of 
truth  J — ^to   give  every  ocourrence  its  place,  every  act  its  mo^ 

*  The  LtF£  or  Son^  Calvik,  cons  piled  from  nutheTjttc  iourcesi,  and  pTtjcularty 
fmofi  his  correspoiideace.  By  Tkqmas  H.  Di£it.  New  Vork*  ll^urzBX* 
mo.  ,  ,   .    _.^ 
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tive,  and  every  end  its  influence — ^to  bring  the  past  fully  into 
the  present — ^to  place  us  in  th0  society  of  some  great  and  good 
man — to  set  him  before  us  in  alt  the.  peculiarities  of  his  cha- 
racter, to  show  him  to  us  in  public  when  impulses  from  with- 
out are  acting  upon  him  ;  to  enable  us  to  go  with  him  into  the 
retired  scenes  of  life  where  restraint  is ,  withdraWn^-^to  enter 
his  house,  to  dit  down  at  his  table,  to  li^n  to  his  conyersation, 
to  lean  upon  his  .bosom,  and  feel  the  throbbings  evep  of  his 
heart — in  one  word,  to  reproduce  the  veritable  man,  this  is  no 
easy  thing.  It  requires  peculiar  qualifications.  .  ^ere  must 
be  a  patience  that  tires  not — an  industry  that  toils  on/through 
all  the  tangled  threads  of  incident — a  discemjnent  that  sees 
clearly  the  boundaries  of  truth — »  candor  that  will  give  a  man 
the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  of  a  charitable  peradventure— such  a 
discipline  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart,  as  will  allow  the  truth 
to  come  forth  without  diminution  or  perversion.  Most  of  all, 
there  must  be  some  kindred  feeling— some  sympathy  of  soul 
with  the  great  principles  of  piety,  which  ruled  in  the  actions 
of  the  mail  whose  character  is  to  be  portrayed.  Without  this 
feeling  we  believe  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  do  justice  to  the 
conduct  of  exalted  worth.  If  Festus  had  written  the  life  of 
Paul,  he  would  have  pictured  himto  us  as  a  mad  enthusiast — as 
a  wild  roving  fanatic.  A  Cavalier  wouW  have  given  a  wretehed 
delineation  of  the  wisdom  and  elevation  of  soul  in  Hampden. 
A  cringing  courtier  of  Charley  could  never  have  written 
anyt]|iing  but  a  miserable  caricature  of  the  patriotistn  and 
the  piety  of  a  Covenanter.  The  reason  ia  obvious.  There 
was  no  sympathy  in  the  mind  of  the  one  with  the  great 
principles  which  regulated  the  conduct  of , the  other.  In  such 
a  diathesis  a  man  sees  nothing  but  darkness  in  a  pillar  even  of 
fire. 
^  We  ^le  sorry  to  find  a  sad  illustration  of  these  remarks  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Dyer.  So  far  as  we  can  gather  from  these 
pag^,  he  possesses  none  of  those  high  qualifications  requisite 
in,  a  good  biographer.  Not  one  element  has  he,  which  fits  him 
for  the  work  he  has  undertaken — ^the  delineations  of  Calvin's 
character— -a  man  who  lived  in  one  o£  the  most  eventful  pe- 
riods of  this  world's  history,  aiid  who  was  himself  a  chief 
actor  in  its  great  and  troubled  scenes — a  man  too,  whose  name 
is  identified  wHh-the  movements  of  a  revolution,  surpassed  in 
importance  6n\j  fay  that  effected  through  the  labors  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  who  did  more  than  almost  any  other  uninspired  man 
for  the  intellectual,^  social,  and  moral  elevation  of  our  race. 
The  writer  is  not  equal  to  the  task.  The  subject  is  too  great 
for  his  grasp.  An  old  author  humorously  compaired  a  certain 
geologist  of  his  day  to  a  gnat  mounted  upon  the  back  of  an 
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elephant,  and  laying  down  its  theories,  and  making  its  asser- 
tions, respecting  the  whole  internal  struotnre  of  the  vast  ani- 
mal, fr9m  the  appearance  of  the  skin,  >¥hioh  came  within  the 
compass  of  its  tiiyj  vision.  The  moral  of  thia  incident  has  not 
been  regarded  in  the  case  before  ns.  Mr.  Dyer  sees  nothing 
beyond  the  surface.  He  is  tin  able  to  comprehend  the  greatness  ' 
of  Calvin's  principles,  and,  thereforej  nnqnalified  to  set  forth 
his  character  in  its  true  light.  He  has  ventured  entirely  too 
far — has  pushed  out  into  waters  whose  depth  he  cannot  fathom. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  followed  the  prudent  advice 
of  Poor  Eichard, 

**  Vesaelii  lurge  may  venture  more, 
But  hule  boat?  should  keep  near  shore*" 

The  work  is  wanting  in  almost  every  element  of  interest- 
In  a  Hterary  aspect,  it  has  no  claim  upon  public  attention.  It 
presents  no  evidence  of  a  vigorcms,  discriminating  mind — ^no 
traces  of  the  enthusiasm  of  true  genius — no  kindlings  of  soul 
as  he  goes  up  with  the  Reformer  to  those  great  moral  eleva- 
tions where  ho  planted  himaetf^and  battled  it^  even  unto  death, 
for  the  viotory.  The  surface  of  the  book  is  unbroken  by  any 
hill  or  mountain  height  All  is  one  uniform  dead  leveL  Ab 
a  biography  of  Calvin,  the  book  is  worthless.  The  pervading 
spirit  of  it  is  antagonism  to  the  Reformer,  and  to  the  system 
of  truth  which  bears  his  name.  On  almost  every  page  we  find 
evidencf*  enough  that  the  writer  feels  no  love  for  the  man,  and 
none  for  his  creed — that  he  has  no  sympathy  with  those  great 
principle®  which  governed  Calvin's  actions,  and  which  produced 
in  him  those  solemn  and  burning  convictions  that  broke  forth 
from  his  indignant  soul,  and  made  guilt  cower,  and  monarehs 
tremble.  As  a  high  churchuian,  and  an  Arminian  of  the 
Tomline  school,  he  can  have  but  little  fellow-feeling  with  one 
whose  sentiments  are  m  entirely  opposite  to  his.  The  man  of 
forms  and  ceremonies — he,  who  is  content  to  stand  in  the  outer 
court,  and  concerns  not  himself  with  those  truths  which  are 
aoited  to  the  manly  state  of  Christian  life,  is  not  the  man  to 
follow  Calvin  into  the  inner  temple,  and  describe  the  workings 
of  his  mind  in  contact  with  the  deep  things  of  G-od's  Word,  He 
cannot  relish  a  theology  whioh  makes  so  much  of  God,  and  so 
little  of  man.  Yea,  more.  ITie  man,  who  in  this  age  puts  in 
a  plea  for  ''  cards,  dancing,  plays,  and  masquerades  "  as  "  inno- 
cent amns«ments,^'  and  as  shovring  the  *' cheerful  side  of  reli- 
gion,"— he,  who  can  speak  of*'  special  providence,''  of"  the  new 
birth,"  of  **  justification  by  faith, '^  and  of  **  the  jargon  of  the' 
elect,'*  as  the  writer  does  in  this  volume,  gives  but  little  evi- 
dence of  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  workings  irf  tne 
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religion,  and  is,  therefore,  wholly  unqnalified  to  write  the  life 
of  such  a  man  as  Calvin.  Hid  mind  gravitates  too  Btrongly 
toward  the  earth  ever  to  ascend  with  Calvin  in  the  elevations  of 
his  piety,  in  his  sublime  conceptions  of  Grod's  infinite  majesty, 
— or  be^  willing  to  ga  down  with  him  into  the  depths  of  man's 
littleness  and  entire  dependence  as  a  sinner.  No  ;  the  advo- 
cate of  '*  man's  egoism  "  can  neyer  sympathize  with  Calvin's 
views  of  Grod's  absolute  supremacy. 

Wq  press  this  point.  Calvin's  inner  life  must  be  understood 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  outward  action.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  the  man  must  be  seen  and  appreciated  ere  his 
conduct  as  a  Reformer  can  ev^r  be  described  aright.  He  saw 
the  Word  of  God  stricken  from  its  place,  and  tradition,  the 
authority  of  man,  exalted  above  it.  And  the  question  with 
him  was,  which  is  to  rule  the  vcrld,  the  truth  or  a  lie  ?  G-od 
or  the  devil  ?  -  His  decision  was  ^pon  j[nade,  though  it  cost  him 
a  hard  struggle,  as  he  tells  us^  to  break  loose  from  the  chains 
of  t^opery.  He  gave  the  Bible  its  place.  He  made  it  the  supreme 
arbiter  i^  every  question  of  doctrine  and  of  duty.  To  this 
light  he  brought  every  being  and  every  act.  He  knew  no  dis- 
tinction ;  he  could  make  no  difference.  The  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  monarch  and  his-  menial,  must 
all  bend  to  the  sam6  authority — must  be  raeted  by  the  same 
measure.  He  took  his  stand  at  once  and  forever  by  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  it  mattered  not  with  him  who  or  what  was  arrayed 
against  them  ;  the  depths  of  his  soul  were  stirred  by  the  dis- 
honor thus  thrown  upon  God's  Word,  and  the  same  indignant 
feelings  burst  forth  from  his  heart,  and  the  same  riving  thun- 
derbolts flashed  from  his  giant  intellect. 

'  Along  with  this  enthronement  of  God's  Word  in^the  affec- 
tions of  the  man,  and,  as  one,  of  its  legitimate  results,  there 
was  a  deep  Working  sympathy  in  his  mind  with  the  existence 
of  Christian  freedom.  The  peculiar  state  of  things  then~  exist- 
ing in  Europe  helped  to  cultivate  this  feeling.  Calvin  came 
upon  the-  threshold  of  active  life  when  that  continent  was 
waking  up  from  the  slumber  of  a  thousand .  years,  and  when 
the  fires  of  persecution  were  blazing  all  around  him.  He  saw 
the  sufferings  of  God's  people.  The  cup  of  bitterness  was  put 
to  his  own  lips.  He  had  to  flee  from  his  hpme< — to  dwell 
in  secret  places — ito  live  for  some  time  the  life  of  a  persecuted 
wanderer.  Destined  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  t;he  saints,  and 
to  pirc^pare  a  horhe  for  them,  when  persecuted  in  other  lands,  he 
was  early  made  acquainted  with  this  grief.  Marked  out,  as  he 
was,  in  the  purposes  of  God  as  the.  instrument  by  which  he 
would  break  tiie  rod  of  the  oppressor,  and  bring  order  out 
of  confusion,  and  awaken  in, a  miUioa  of  hearts  tiie  desire  of 
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freedom^  Calvin  was  made  to  learn,  at  the  very  fiist,  the  secret 
place  of  power.  The  fires  of  persecution  drove  him  for  refuge 
to  G-od,  and  thus  prepared  him  for  his  great  work.  Oh  !  how 
little  do  the  enemies  of  Q-od's  truth  think  of  this  inevitable  result 

of  their  opposition.  The  firo  of  the  soul  cannot  be  thus  extin- 
guished. The  hay  J  wood,  and  etubble  of  persecution  gathered 
around  it,  and  designed  to  smother  it,  only  increase  the  blaze 
and  spread  the  conflagration.  But  this  is  nolall.  The  strength 
of  a  righteous  man,  when  pc^rsecuted,  is  always  greater  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  blasts  of  the  storm  cause  him  to  draw 
his  principles  closer  around  him,  and  thus  brace  him  up.  The 
calm  would  leave  him  on  the  surface*  with  his  ordinary  strength, 
quiet  and  unobserved  in  his  work  of  love,  but  the  whirlwinds 
of  persecution  are  sure  to  lift  him  up,  to  bring  him  into  wider 
notice,  and  with  an  increase  of  might.  For  every  attack  drives 
him  nearer  to  Crod,  and  thus  clothes  him  with  mightier  ener- 
giesj  and  brings  him  out  into  the  field  of  conflict  with  more  of  his 
heavenly  armor  oo,  filled  with  the  spirit,  and  guarded  by  horses 
and  chariots  of  fire,  and,  like  Milton -a  angels>  vital  in  every  part. 

£^uch  was  the  result  in  Calvin's  ease.  His  trials  filled  him 
with  strength.  Starting  with  his  one  great  postulate,  the  suffi- 
ciency and  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  realinngj 
as  the  consequence,  a  free  and  unfettered  mental  independence, 
the  Reformer's  aim  Was  to  gain  for  the  world  the  standard  of 
faith,  of  worship,  and  of  conduct,  recorded  in  the  Bible.  He 
could  recognize  no  other  law, — he  could  subject  the  minds  of 
men  to  no  other  authority.  In  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  there* 
fore,  he  took  his  position,  and  directed  every  eye  to  the  Bible  as 
the  standard  of  faith- — as  the  Magna  Charta  of  re Hgioiis liberty 
— as  the  living  testimony  against  all  the  pretensions  of  spiritual 
despotism.  Fearless  and  stern,  he  hurled  the  thunder  of  a 
righteous  indignation  against  the  work  of  persecution.  With 
a  heart  bleeding  for  the  woes  of  the  distressed,  and  for  the  dis- 
honor done  to  truth,  he  declared  to  the  monarch  of  FrancBj 
who  had  lighted  these  fires,  **  He  is  not  a  king,  but  a  robber, 
who  does  not  seek  to  promote  the  glory  of  G-od  ;  and  most  mis* 
erably  is  he  deceived  ^  who  hopes  to  establish  the  pK>sperity  of 
an  empire,  which  is  not  governed  by  his  Word." 

With  these  sentiments  and  feelings  Calvin  came  to  Geneva; 
He  had  been  preceded  by  Farel,  by  whom  the  ancient  polity, 
and  the  religion  which  supported  it,  were  demolished,  and  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  excited  among  the  people,  A  great  work 
was  to  be  done.  The  old  forms  had  been  thrown  away;  the  re- 
form spirit  was  aroused,  and  needed  a  master's  hand  to  guide 
it.  A  new  system  of  education,  of  civil  jurisprudenoe,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  government  was  to  be  established,  and  a  strong 
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moral  atmosphere  created  to  sustain  these  institations.  Calvin 
undertook  the  task.  He  began  with  the  Bible.  Upon  tiiis 
jfonndation  he  built  the  entire  superstructure.  His  aim  was  to 
enthrone  the  written  Word  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.'  He  saw 
the  young  repubiie  starting  into  existence,  and,  as  ^^  an  eagle, 
musing  her  mighty  youth/'  and  he  would  have  her  '*  kindle 
her  dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  mtddaybeam,  and  unscale  her  long 
abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance."  It 
was  thus  that  he  sought  to  make  G-eneva  the  abode  of  freedom 
— ^the  ThermopylcB  of  the  Reformation — the  light  of  the  world 
— a  blessing  to  itself,  and  a  blessing- to  olliers.  He,  therefore, 
who  would  rightly  understand  the  conduct  of  Calvii^,  must 
view  him  as  moved  in  all  his  plans  and  purposes  by  one  deep 
absorbing"  desire,  the  glory  of  Ood  in  the  entire  regency  of 
his  Word  over  thought ,  feeling ,  and  action  in  man. 

Into  this  light,  however,  Mr.  Dyer  seems  to  have  been  nn«> 
willing  to  come.  While  he  does  not  indulge  in  those  wholesale 
attacks  upon  the  character  of  the  Reformer,  which  others  have 
made,  and  is  not  guilty  of  the  same  barefieioed  offences  against 
historic  truth,  he  is  yet  very  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  man. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  Work  is  adverse  to  Calvin,  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  statements  are  groundless,  and  the  infer- 
ences drawn  froni  them  unjust  and  cruel.  Iiideed  the  book 
abounds  vnih  misrepresentations  and  insinuations  respecting 
Calvin,  that  have  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  He  looks 
at  everything  from  a  wrong  position,  and  through  a  perverting 
medium.  He  sees  nothing,  consequently,  truly  noble  and  praise- 
worthy  in  the  man.  There  is  always  some  drawback — 6ome 
deduction  to  be  made  fh)m  everything  bearing  in  his  favor.  If 
his  humility  is  deep,  still  it  has  in  it  ^'  a  good  deal  of  pride." 
If  he  was  diligent  and  laborious  above  most  men,  still  he  was 
•*'  ambitiotis.^.  If  he  battled  it  nobly  for  the  truth,  he  was  yet 
**  more  concerned  for  his  own  reputation."  If  he  reasoned  log- 
ically from  the  Scriptures,  there  was  this  against  him,  that 
**  he  drew  his  eonolusions  with  too  great  logical  exactness." 
Thus,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book,  there  is  some- 
thing said  to  lessen  every  virtue— to  mar  every  exoellenoe— -to 
cast  a  shade  upon  every  bright  spot  in  the  charai^r  of  Ihe  man. 

But  we  must  come  dftwnix)  particulars.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, td  the  reader,  and  especially  to  the  cau^  of  truth,  to 
expose  some  of  the  many  nnsrepresentationscf  this  book.  If 
the  result  bears  hard  upon  the  fairness  of  Mr.  Dyer,  we  cannot 
help  it.  To  rescue  a  taan  from  the  reb^kd  he  thus  brings  upon 
himself,  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  penal  justice,  and  sin  against 
the  truth.  Charity  is  an  ai^el  indeed  when  she  rejoices  in  the 
truth,  but  a  harlo^  when  she  oountenanoes  what  is  wrong. 
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Oar  author  thus  speaks  of  the  courage  of  Cajiyiii.  '^  He  was 
more  inclined  to  propagate  his  doctrines  by  stealth,  and  at  a 
safe  distance)  than  to  risk  his  life  in  maintfiiuing  them:  Thus, 
though  he  was  continually  exhorting  others  to  behave  like  mat- 
tyre,  ho  was  always  disposed  tro  fly  at  the  first  appearance  of 
danger.''  p.  32.  This  w^  regard  as  entirely  aside  from  the 
truth*  He  did  not  indeed  possess  the  natural  courage  of  Lu- 
ther, or  of  Knox,  but  he  hadj  through  grace,  what  was  far  bet- 
ter. His  whole  history  shows  that  he  was  raised  above  the 
fear  of  man.  No  danger  dismayed  him — no  enemy  arrested 
his  progress.  Strong  in  the  power  which  truth  imparts,  and  10 
his  confidence  in  God,  he  moved  fearlessly  on  amid  a  thousand 
difficulties.  Opposed  by  the  principalities  and  powers  of  the 
ear  til,  he  felt  that  he  had  the  truth  on  his  side,  andj  theroforej 
he  quailed  not.  True^  he  had  to  flee  from  Paris,  and  so  had 
Paul  to  escape  secretly  from  Damascus.  But  did  Calvin  dis- 
play no  moral  courage  in  G-eneva,  where  he  was  opposed  and 
menaced  by  the  anemies  of  religion  ;  from  which  he  was  actu- 
ally bauished  ;  and  where  his  life,  after  his  return,  was  a  liv- 
ing martyrdom  for  tlio  truth  ?  True  courage — the  highest,  no- 
blest exhibition  of  it — is  seen  in  the  man  who,  in  the  face  of  a 
frowning  world ^  plants  himself  by  the  truth,  and  determines  to 
stand  there,  let  what  will  betide  him.  This  Calvin  did; 
meekly,  firmly,  unflinchingly  did  ;  and  this  is  a 

"  Ct>ijTage,  to  which  the  lion  Btoups*  iiiu  cresSj 
Yet  grafted  <?n  qtmUtiee  as  m(i 
A^  ft  rockod  mfiinra  iiieekneasi." 

^*  Calving  mind,"  our  author  thinks,  "  was  essentially  logi- 
cal." He  is  even  prepared  to  admit,  with  a  *'  perhaps,*'  that 
*'  never  has  there  existed  so  ardent  a  theologian  with  so  little 
tincture  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm."  p,  93*  But  afterwards, 
when  he  comes  to  account  for  hij*  views  of  (xod*s  purposes,  he 
iays,  **  Hume  has  somewhere  traced  the  dootrine  ofabsolute 
decrees  to  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  its  founder,  (Calvin  J 
and  many  of  his  followers,  this  was,  probably,  its  true  nrigin." 
Eecollecting,  however,  as  it  would  ^em,  what  he  had  said 
about  Calvin's  freedom  from  all  enthusiasm,  he  attributes  his 
adoption  of  this  doctrine  to  **  another  disposition  of  mind," 
which  in  oertain  cflse&,  he  thinks,  favors  its  reception,  namely, 
**  the  love  of  systematizing,  and  of  logical  deduction.'^  And 
then,  as  if  still  dissatisfied  with  his  guessings,  ho  adds  yet 
another  cause,  *Mhe  gloomy  view  of  religion  which  charao- 
torii&es  hJm  as  a  theologian."  p.  219,  The  author's  powers  of 
analysis,  and  of  logical  deduction,  will  not  be  doubted  after 
this  !     He  is  sorely  pressed  here — flies  from  one  perhaps  and 
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hypothesis  to  another,  never  onoe  imagming,  as  it  would  seem, 
that  this  **  ardent  theologian  *'  found  this  doctrine  in  the  Bible, 
and  finally  settled  down  upon  Calvin's  "gloomy  views  of  re- 
ligion,'' as  the  explanation  of  it  all.  The  religion  which  leads 
a  man  to  livie  godly  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  keep  hitnsfelf  un- 
spotted from  the  world,  must,  we  suppose,  always  be  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  "  gloominess."  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  it 
can  never  present  that  "  (^erful  aspect  "  which,  in  the  view 
of  some,  "  cards,  dancing,  plays,  and  masquerades  "  give  to  a 
profession  of  godliness.  The  life  of  the  Christian  is  a  race,  the 
terminus  of  which  Is  glory,  and  the  condition  of  reaching  it, 
thoughtful,  earnest,  -agonizing  effort.  No  one  ever  felt  this 
more  than  Calvin.  In  his  mind,  life  had  a  seriotis  aspect,  a 
momentous  issue  ;  and  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  were 
all  enlisted^  for  the  prize.    If  this  be  gloom,  let  it  be  so. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Reformer  is  set  forth  in  these  pages 
in  a  most  forbidding  light.  "Calvin  in  love,  is,  indeed,  a 
peculiar  phase  of  his  history.  He  had  now  arrived  at  the  diffi- 
dently mature  age  of  thirty ;  sind  a»his  imagination  had  never 
been  very  susceptible,  so,  in  the  business  of  choosing  a  help* 
mate,  he  was  guided  wholly  by  motives  of  prudence  and  con- 
venience. In  fact,  he  left  the  matter  entirely  to  his  friends, 
just  as  one  would  buy  a  horse,  or  any  other  thing ;  giving 
them  instructions  as  to  the  sort  of  article  he  wanted.  His 
wretched  health  led  him  to  seek  fbr  a  nurse  rather  than  a 
wife."  p.  91.  Calvin  was  a  wise  man.  In  him,  reason  regu- 
lated feeling,  and  gave  a  direction  to  action.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, belong  to  that  passionate  class  of  lovers,  as  he  himself 
asserts,  who,  when  once  captivated  with  the  external  form, 
embrace  also  with  eagerness  the  molral  4efeots  it  may  cover. 
He  had  his  eye  upon  the  intellect  and.  the.  heart.  The  person 
"  thataloi^e  could  win  his  soul  was  one  in  whom  grace  and 
virtue,  contentedness  and  suavity,  were  united  with  simpli- 
city."  He  was  seeking  for  some  lasting  bond  ofninion — some 
similarity  of  mind — some  sympathy  of  soul,  growing  out  of 
kindred  sentiments  and  training.  And  most  richly  was  he  re- 
warded for  this  exercise  of  wisdom.  In  his  beloved  Idelette  he, 
found  a  ^most  fitting  companion— one,  of  whom,  perhaps,  it  can 
as  justly  be  said  as  of  any  of  Eve's  daughters,  that 

"  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps ;  heaven  in  her  eye  ; 
•  In  ev'ry  i^estute  dignity  and  love." 

We. pity,  therefore,  the  man  who  can  speak  of  such  aoticm, 
crowned  as  it  wad  with  so  rich  a  blessing,  as  a  cold,  mercenary, 
selfish  piece  of  business — action  like  thi^t  of  "  buying,  a 
horse !" 
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Bat  the  olimax  of  misrepresentation,  in  reference  to  Calvin's 
domestic  chieiraoter,  is  yet  to  be  stated.  His  happy  union  with 
Idelette  lasted  only  nine  years.     Mr.  Dyer  thus  speaks  of  the 

Reformer  as  affected  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  '*  As  oonveni- 
enee,  rather  than  affection^  had  prompted  his  marriiigt^j  so  the 
death  of  his  partner  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  him  any  ex- 
cessive g-rieC  The  letters,  indeedj  in  which  he  arnioimoes  the 
event  to  his  friends,  contoin  th^  usual  phrases  of  deoent  regret  J 
but  his  bcroaveraent  did  not  for  a  moment  divert  him  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  his  oocupatioDs."  p.  204.  This  is  cruel, 
and  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  orueL  Calvin  often  spoke  of  his  wife, 
while  living,  in  the  language  of  strong  and  deep  affection,  and 
of  himself,  when  serrated  for  a  season  from  her,  as  *^  alone, 
com  fort  lese,  and  without  liis  stay*'*  He  saw  the  approaches  of 
the  disease,  wliioh  terminated  hor  earthly  existence,  and  spoke 
of  them  with  trembling  anxiety.  And  when  the  Ixour  came, 
and  the  silver  chord  was  loosed,  his  great  mind  was  bowed  down 
to  the  very  earth.  ^*  I  do  what  I  can,"  says  he  to  Farel,  ^'  not 
to- sink  altogether  under  the  weight  of  this  misfortune.  My 
friends  leave  nothing  undone  to  lighten,  in  some  measure,  the 
sorrow  of  my  souL'^  Years  after  this  event,  when  comforting 
one  who  had  been  called  to  pass  through  the  same  deep  waters^ 
he  saysj  *'  I  ^^^^  know,  from  my  own  feelings,  how  acute  and 
burning  the  wound  must  be  which  the  death  of  your  excellent 
wife  has  inflicted.*'  Does  not  all  this  evince  the  existenoo  of 
d ee p  f ee  1  i ng  ?  T rue ,  Calvin  eon t i nued ,  n o t w i t hstan ding  his 
burden  of  sorrow,  to  discharge  his  ojjiciai  duties.  But  was 
this  any  proof  of  apathy  on  his  part  ?  any  evidence  of  a  super- 
ficial grief?  Can  we  reason  in  this  way,  and  assert  of  any 
Christian  minister,  who  is  not  so  entirely  overwhelmed  by 
aflliction  as  to  be  incapacitated  for  bis  dutieSj  that  he  is  want- 
ing in  tender  sensibility — that  his  temperament  is  cold,  un- 
feeling? Never.  We  should  tremble  to  do  so.  Viret,  in  his 
letter  to  Calvin  at  that  timcj  ascribes  this  conduct  in  him  to 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  and  speaks  of  it  as  *^  no 
common  virtue  " — as  *'  no  ordinary  proof  of  the  mercy  of  God 
to  him.''  So  we  view  it.  Calvin  knew  where  to  go  for  con* 
solation.  He  li3oked  at  once  to  Him,  who  giveth  songs  in  the 
night,  and  was  sustained.  The  harp  of  his  spirit  had,  indeed, 
been  torn  and  shattered  by  the  storm,  and,  in  that  condition, 
would,  by  most  men,  have  been  laid  aside  for  a  time  as  use- 
less ;  but  Calvin,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  at  once  drew  near  to 
Him  who  framed  that  harp,  and  who  knows  how  to  bind  it  up, 
and  to  make  it  produce  its  sweetest  music — joy  in  tribula- 
tion* 

But  however  oold  and  phlegmatic  Calvin  waa  in  domestic 
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life,  apcording  to  Mr.  Dyer  he  was  warm  enough  in  the  field  of 
ooniliot.  Here,  however,  the  pendulnm  swings  as  far  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  we  have  Calvin  presented  as  ^^  passicMi- 
ate  and  vindictive,  pursuing  With  bitterness  and  acrimony 
what  most  men  would  hav6  overlooked  With  contempt*"  p.  126. 
We  do  not  say  that  Calvin,  in  all  the  trying  and  exciting  oir-^ 
cumstances  in  which  he  was  placed ,  never  opce  lost  comm^tid  of 
hia  feelings;  though  Beza,  who  knew  him  so  well,  states 
that  the  Spirit  of  G-od  enabled  him  so  to  govern  himself,  **  that  no 
expression,  unworthy  of  a  good  man,  ever  fell  fwrni  his  lips." 
But  what  Mr.  Dyer  calls  passion,  anger,  aifd  the  Uke,  inmost 
cases,  men  of  candor  would  have  denominated  zeal  for  the 
truth.  Calvin  was  indeed  full  of  this.  He  had  a  most  vehe> 
ment  desire  for  the  honor  of  Grod's  Word.  He  could  not  bear 
to  see  it  perverted  or  trampled  upon.  In  the  hour  of  conflict, 
in  his  battles  With  error,  this  feeling  kindled  into  an  intense 
glow.  But  it  W8W  not  passion — it  was  not  anger— no ;  it  was 
Sie  kindling  of  his  soul  forttie  honor  of  God's  Wordr— aye,  it 
was  the  celestial  gale  of  his  spirit,  which  filled  the  sails  of  vir- 
tue and  enabl€(d  hitn  to.  multiply  the  storms  of  conscience 
against  the  dishonor  done  to  truth.  As  to  Calvin's  ^'  maUce," 
or  "  vindictiveness,"  we  may  well  reply  in  the  language  of  that 
burning  rebuke,  given  to  this  charge  by  a  master  in  Israel,' 
and  say,  that  '^  to  speak  of  this  is  to  utter  what  is  false — is  to 
contradict  all  that  We  know  of  his  life  and  being." 

We  follow  Mr;  Dyer  into  the  still  darker  shades  which  he 
would  induce  upon  the  character  of  this  great  man.  In  repeated 
instances  he  accuses  him  of  duplicity,  of  saying  one  thing  and 
intending  anotl\er,  and  more  than  intimates  his  want  of  truth, 
and  of  an  unbending  conscience.  Every  o»e  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Reformer,  knows  what  a  protracted  struggle 
there  wa^  in  his  mind  about  returning  to  Geneva  after  his  ban- 
ishment from  that  city.  Our  author  thinks  that  ''  this  reluc- 
tance was  in  some  measure  real,"  but  ^^  cannot  help  suspecting 
that  he  made  the  most  of  the  conjuncture,"  that  he  ** coquet- 
ted and  raised  difficulties."  p.  109.  This  is  all  suspicion^  and 
is  as  destitute  of  any  real  foundation  in  truth,  as  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  an  honest  historian  to  utter  it.  Again  :  Calvin, 
as  is  well  known,  denied  that  he  had  any  hand  in  the  appre- 
hension of  Servetus  in. Vienna;  This,  our  author  admits, 
'*  may  be  literally  true,"  but  thinks  that  there  was  some  "sub- 
terfage"  in  the  statement,  and,  in  order  to  justify  himself  in 
harboring  such  dark  suspicion,  asserts  that  ^'Calvin's  con- 
science was  rather  pliant  in  the  matter  of  reservations,  as  may 
be  seen  in  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara ;  in  which 
1  Dr.  Paul  Henry,  of  Berlin. 
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ho  tell&  her  that  she  m  not  obliged  to  keep  an  oath  administered 
to  her  when  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  French  governmeDt/' 
And  then  in  a  note  he  addsj  **  These  reservations  beoame  char* 
acteristic  of  the  Puritans."  p.  SOL  Grosser  misrepresentations 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere,  TMs  stale  slander  re- 
specting the  Puritans  has  been  refuted  a  thousand  times,  and 
buried,  we  had  supposed,  in  oblivion,  Mr.  Dyer,  however,  will 
have  the  credit  of  once  more  braking  it  up  from  the  ashea  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  of  sending  *^the  baseless  fabric  of  a  visiba" 
abroad  over  the  earth. 

But  onr  concern,  at  present,  with  this  sin^ilax  atatement  re- 
spects Calvin,  In  proof  of  his  sweeping  charge,  the  author 
refers  to  his  letter  to  the  Dnchess  of  Ferrara,  but  there  is  not  a 
word  there  about  any  mental  reservation.  The  facts  are  sim- 
ply these :  The  Duchess  had  warmly  espoused  the  Protestant 
cause — had  afforded  protection  and  encouragement  to  the  per- 
secuted saints.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  she  was  called 
to  take  part  in  the  government  of  Franee.  The  oath  of  oflioe 
stipulated,  among  other  thmgB^  fiileiiii/  to  the  Catholic  rt'^iicion^ 
This  oath  she  foolishly  took,  Calvin,  for  whom  she  entertained 
the  higjiest  reispect,  felt,  that  in  doing  this  she  had  acted  wrongp 
tiod  wrote  to  her  as  follows:  **  Since  you  have  sinned  in  this 
and  offended  G-od,  you  are  not  bound  to  keep  this  oath.  Yon 
know  that  Hdrod  is  not  praised  for  having  observed  the  oath  he 
rashly  took  ;  but  is  kno^vu  rather  to  have  fallen  into  a  two-fold 
condemnation."  This,  then,  is  the  head  and  front  of  Calvin's 
offending.  He  tells  a  person  who  had  taken  an  oath  to  do  a 
wicked  things  that  she  is  not  bound  to  keep  that  oath.  Does 
this  show  a  ph'ani  conscience  ?  a  trifling  with  truth  and  right- 
eousness? The  Dnchess  saw  her  error — followed  Calvin's  ad- 
vice, and  retired  from  the  gov«rnment.  How  baseless  thou  is 
the  charge  in  que,'?tJon  !  Dr*  Henry,  in  his  admirabl*3  life  of 
Calvin,  says  that  **  he  was  pre-eminently  a  conscientious  man;" 
that  **  the  genuine  love  of  truth  formed  the  foundation  of  his 
character,  and  exercised  the  most  remarkable  influence  over  his 
life*' — that  it  was  ^'  the  highest  point  in  the  development  of  the 
man,  and  the  profonndest  in  his  nature."  And  Beza  too  testi- 
fies that  **  he  was  as  determined  an  enemy  of  hypocrisy  and 
deceit,  especially  in  matters  concerning  religion,  as  he  was  a 
warm  friend  nf  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  childlike  purity  of 
soulp"  Buch  testimony  is  refreshing,  and  places  the  work  of 
perversion  and  detraction  in  its  true  light- 
Throughout  his  work  Mr.  Dyer  represents  Calvin^  as  **  cruel 
and  despotic,*' — as  **  exercising  spiritual  tyranny,'' — ^s 
'*  usurping  power," — and  as  **  aiming  to  establish  In  Geneva 
a  theocracy  of  which  ho  himself  Was  to  be  tha  {jxaole^  the 
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prophet,  and  the  dictator."  He,  therefore,  asserts  "  that  Qruet 
was  the  victim  of  Calvin^s  ascendency,  and  of  his  desire  of 
making  the  power  of  his  consistory  abiM>lnte."  p.  185.  This 
charge  is  taken  entirely  from  the  falsehood  of  the  cenvicted 
libertine  j  whose  condemnation  for  high  treason  must  Jhave  taken 
place,  if  Calvin  had  not  been  in  Greneva.  While,  therefore, 
Wifr  abhor  the  torture,  to  which  the  wretched  man  was  subject- 
ed, we  feel  still  more  indignant  at  the  grater  torture  inflicted 
upon  the  truth,  in  the  attempt  made  to  fix  the.  odium  of  that 
(cruelty  upon  Calvin.  It  has  not  the  shadow  even  of  truth  to 
sustain  it.  "  Nothing,*'  as  Henry  says,  **  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  clamor  raised  at  the  mention  of  G-rucit's  torture, 
as  if  Calvin  was  the  author  of  its  infliction.  'Not  the  slightest 
evidejfice  exists  in  history  that  such  was  the  case."         i 

In  the  same  reckless  spirit  of  crimination,  our  author,  would 
implifiate  the  Reformer  in  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  this  too  with  the  fact  before  him  that  Calvin  had, 
in  a  previous  instance,  entirely  opposed  such  violence.  The 
only  ground  he  has  for  this  horrible  insinuation  is  the  circum- 
stance that  Calvin,  "  who  had  always  besought  (jod  to  have 
mercy  on  him,"  prayed,  when  the  persecuting  Duke  was 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  saints, ' "  that  the  Lord  would  lay  his 
hand  upon  him,  find  deliver  the  church  from  his  ravages,  if  it 
was  not  his  will  to  convert  him."  But  did  that  implicate  him 
in  the  guilt  ef  the  assassin?  Paul  prayed  the  Lord  to  re- 
ward Alexander  the  coppersmith  according  to  his  works.  What 
if  some  one  hiad  taken  it  upon  himself  to  mete  out  that  measure 
to  the  guilty  man,  would  Paul  have  been  the  aberttor  of  the 
violence  ?  David  prayed  that  Q-od  would  even  cut  off"  his  ene- 
mies. And  suppose  some  one  had  plunged  the  .dagger  into 
tiiem,  would  David's  prayer  have  implicated  him  in'  the  mur- 
der ?  Is  Mr.  Dyer  not  casuist  enough  to  know  that  asking  Qvd 
to  do  an  act,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  instigating  a  man  to  do 
it  ?  This  glaring  injustice  does  not  stop  here.  The  writer 
goes  on,  and  even  raises  the  question,  whether  Calvin  may  not 
have  had  some  agency  in  kindling  up  the  first  fires  of  death  in 
Protestant  England — ^in  bringing  the  unhappy  Joan  of  Kent  to 
the  stake.  The  insinuation  is  that  he  instigated  Cranmer  to 
the  work  of  persecutioa,  and  this  upon  no  other  evidence 
than  a  construction  put  upon  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  which 
stultifies  itself.  -  Such  charges  and  surmises  show  the  spirit  of 
the  author-r-dembnstrate  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  book  as 
a  record  of  facts.  Biography  is  an  important  element  of  his- 
tory— ^is  one  of  the  Sources  from  which  its  details  are  gathered 
"up,  apd  its  lessons  of  wisdom  made  out.  Deep  and  lasting  in- 
jury is  done,  therefore,-  to  tiie  cause  of  truth,  whenever  that 

element  becomes  a  perversion  of  facts.  C^ooalp 
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These  charges  of  oniel  and  unielenting  petseootion  are,  howv 
ever,  only  preliminary  to  that  brought  against  the  Reformer  in 
the  matter  of  Servetus.  Here  the  writer  puts  forth  all  his 
strength.  He  accuses  Calvin  of  holding  "sentiments  pre-emi- 
nent for  thetr  atrocity*'  even  in  that  distant  age,  and  of  "  fiban- 
doning  principles  previously  advocated  by  him*"  Tha  injustice 
done,  to  Oalvin  in  this  matter  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over. 
The  cause  of  truth  demands  that  it  should  be  folly  exposed. 
All  the  alleviating 'Circumstances  connected  with  theafiair,  are 
studiously  withheld.  The  charity,  extended  to  others,  is  de- 
nied io  Calvin.  Charges  are  put  forth  against  him,  .as«  if  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  the  burning  of  Servetus — as  if  the 
destUiies  of  that  wretched  man  were  entirely  in  his  hands-— as 
if  it  was  equally  in  his  power  to  save  or  to  destroy.  Calvin  is 
thus  pushed  out  into  the  forefront  of  the  picture  as  the  cruel, 
unfeeling  persequtbr,  while  the  other  great  and  good  men  of 
that  age  are  tender-hearted — are  /or  mild  and  tolerant  mea- 
sures, but  are  overborne  and.  thwarted,  and  their  tender  mer- 
cies extinguished  V  by  the  stem  and  unrelenting  autocrat  of 
Geneva.  Never  was  there  more  i^ignal  injustice  done ;  never 
has  the  testimony  of  history  been  more  sadly  misrepresented, 
or  the  spirit  of  truth  more  deeply  wounded. 

The  want  of  candor,  and  of  manly  bearing  here  among  the 
enemies  of  Calvin,  is  most  remarkable.  All  join  in  the  hue-and- 
cry.  No  sect  or,  party,  however  guilty,  however  implicated 
in  tiie  work  of  persecution,  has.  failed  to  cast  odium  upon  his 
conduct  in  this  matter.  Even  Romanists  have  lifted  their 
Voice  agitinst  hirp.  Romanists!  the  history  of  whose  Church 
is  written  in  the  blood,  and  published  in  the  tears  and  groans 
of  a  thousand  yearsj — a  Church,  whose  infamy  it  is  to  have  origi- 
nated the  Inquisition  and  the  auto-da-fe,  and  whose  whole  exist- 
ence is  connected  with  scenes  of  cruelty  and  torture,  w;hich  make 
'Hhe  bheek  of  darkness  pale ;"  a  Church  too,  which  had  actu- 
ally tried  aqd  condeiiined  this  very  Servetus  to  the  fTames,  and 
from  which  he  escaped  only  by  escaping  from  prison.  Roman- 
ists crving  out  against  the  punishment  of  a  heretic!  ^'The 
Ghracchi  declaiming  against  sedition" !  The  whited  sepulchres 
of  Jerusalem  finding  fault  with  uncleanness !  It  is  too  much 
for  our  nerves !  and  we  pixn  away  from-  the  horrid  inconsisten- 
cy. In  common  with  all*  the  friends  of  toleration  and  freedom 
of  opinion,  we  mourn  6ver  the  sad  influence  which  Rome's 
maxims  had  upon  the  first  action  of  ihe^  Reformai^cm  in  all 
countries.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  no  ei^sy 
thing  ]to  come  but  of  mch  darkness  all  at  onqe— no  easy  thing 
to  free  the  mind  immediately  from  all  its  hurtfol,  perverting 
impressions.     The  wonder  is>  that  the  leaders  in  that  work 
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were  what  they  were.  Reform  i?  greulnal.  The  light  comes 
in  by  degrees.  Persecution  was  the  strange  work  of  Frotes* 
tantism^*-was  the  exception  to  her  rule  of  freedom — ^the  last 
lingering  shade  of  that  darkness  from  which  she  was  fleeing 
forever.  ,  '  , 

The  state  of  things  in  Geneva,  at  the  time  Servetas  made 
his  appeacanoe'there,  was  peculiar.  The  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tio4  there,  and  the  Republic  itself  were  in  peril.  A  party,  that 
had  long  been  restive  under  the  wholesome  restrainis  of  virtue^ 
were  gaining  influence,  and  intending  to  change  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  <)hurchr— a  design  which  might  easily  be 
made  auxiliary  to  the  still  darker  and  more  determined  piprpose 
of  Servetus — its  entire  dissolution.  Let  it  be  bom)B  in  mind 
here  tl\at  in  those  days  jhe  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  the 
cause  of  civil  freedom  al^o.  They  advanced  together.  The 
spiritual  worked  o\tt  the  temporal  delive^nce,  and  sustained 
it.  The  church  was  united  with  the  state.  Whatever  touched 
the  one,  was  sure  to  affect  the  other  also.  If  the  ibrmer  sunk, 
so  must  th^  latter.  If  the  evangelical  faith  ceased  to  prevail, 
the  Republic  must  fall.  The  state,  therefore,  could  never  be 
indifferent  to  the  existence  of  anything  which  tended  to  restdt 
in  its  oWn  ruin.  The  truth  w^a:8  its  guardian — ^the  mighty 
SBgis  of  its  protection.  This  was  seen  by  Calvin,  and  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  Reformatiour  It  was  seen  by  the  magistrates  of 
Greneva,  who  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  prevalence 
there  of  sentiments  which  destroy  .all  moral  obligation,  and  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  society  and  of  government,  would  be 
the  overthrow  of  the  church,  and  the  consequent  downfall  of 
the  Republic.     And  hence,  they  acted  as  they  did. 

The  critne  for  which  Servetus  was  arrested  and  tried  was  no 
ordinary  one.  It  was  not  that  he  differed  in  opinion  from  Cal- 
vin—not '  that  he  rejected  his  theological  wews^ — nor  even  that 
he  impugned  the  common  faith  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
No ;  this  was  not  his,  offence.  His  shafts  were  aimed  at  th^ 
vitals  of  religion— at  the  foundatioii  of  all  moral  obligation—- 
at  the  very  existence  even  of  God.  His  crime  was  the  utter- 
ance of  tlie  most  revolting  blasphemy.  It  i^as  for  this  that  he 
was  tried  in  Geneva,  and  justly,  as  we  believe.  For  blasphe- 
my is  an  offence  against  the  community,  and  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished. So  dalvin  felt — and  so  the  whcie  Christian  world  in  his 
day  believed.  The  .Cry  of  persecution  here  is  entirely  out  of 
place..  That  is  atx  attempt  to  force  the  consciehce — to  make  a 
man  belieVe  contrary  to  his  convictions  of  truth.  .  This  the  Jaw 
cann6t^*'-ought  not  to  do.  But  the  punishment  of  blasphemy 
is. a  very  different  thing.  A  man  may  think  as  he  pleases,  but 
he  has  no  right  to  utter  sentiments  which  corrupt  tixe  minds  of 
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men.  He  hae  no  ri^t  to  exhibit  an  obscene  picture,  or  to  at- 
ter  obscene  and  blasphomous  language.  The  legal  maxim, 
applied  to  property,  is  equally  applicable  here  :  Sic  utere  tuo 
ut  alienum  non  lae^ds.  Let.  each  one  so  use  his  freedom,  en- 
joy his  frutlij  as  n^t  to  injure  the  rights  of  others-  Bk.splnsrny 
tranygresaes  this  rule*  It  is,  therefore,  an  offence  agaiast  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and  ought  to  be  punished.  In  say. 
ing  this,  we  do  but  give  utterancti  to  tlie  common  sentiment 
in  all  Christian  coim tries.  In  England  it  is  punished  as  an 
offence  at  common  law.  They  proceed  oa  the  principle  that 
Chri.stianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  Jaw,  and  that  whatevert 
therefore,  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  this,  tends  to  subvert  all 
rule  and  ali  authority.  The  same  great  principle  is  maintained 
in  this  country-  Again  and  again  have  our  courts  acted  upon 
it ;  and  me  a  have  tfoon  tried  for  this  offence  j  convicted ,  and 
sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.*  In  causing  Serve t.us, 
then,  to  be  arrested  and  tried  for  blasphemy,  Ualvin  did  what 
good  men  have  ever  since  done— what  oi:^r  highest  oivil  tribu- 
nals have  ruled  to  be  correct.  He  felt  that  blasphemy  is  an  of- 
fence— is  a  flagrant  crime  agaiuBt  the  peace  and  order  of  soci- 
ety, yea,  against  the  very  existence  even  of  civil  government, 
and  ho  act-ed  accordingly.  Bo  far  we  contend  he  did  what  was 
right — ^what  every  good  citizen  ought  to  do. 

The  deatii  of  Servetus  formed  no  part  of  Caivin^s  design  in  the 
prosecution.  This,  it  is  true,  was  the  punishment  of  those  who 
obstinaieh/  persisted  in  their  blasphemies.  But  it  was  by  no 
means  the  inevitable  result  of  a  oonviotion  of  that  offence,  A 
confession  of  guilt — a  promise  of  amendment,  affected  the 
whole  issue  of  the  case,  Calvin^s  object,  therefore,  wa^  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  of  Servetus,  by  effecting,  through  this  pro- 
cess, his  reformation.  He  had  tried  other  and  milder  measures. 
Ho  had  often  admonished  him — had  done  all  that  per.suasion 
conld  do  to  turn  him  from  his  wickedness  ;  but  all  was  in  vain. 
He  still  persists  in  his  course.  He  might,  as  Calvin  asserts, 
have  saved  his  iif&hy  mere  moderation.  Instead  of  this,  he 
gave  utterance,  during  his  trial^to  the  most  awful  blasphemies 
— blasphemies  so  shocking  as  to  astonish  every  one,  and  render 
his  oonviotion  inevitable. 

The  Court  adjudged  him  guilty,  luid  sentenced  him  to  be 

1  In  this  State  a  man  jmmed  Ruggleu,  waa,  iu  1810^  tried  for  blasphemy,  con^ 
vie  led,  'iHii  E^ontenc'^d  to  three  months'  imprison  me  ni^  nuil  to  ji^y  a  fine  of  ^ve 
hundred  do!hir».  In  x\m  cnm,  thi?  pHsofier'is  f^onnsel  objected  U?  his  beings  tried 
fur  ihirt  offence,  on  Oie  if  round  tliat  Christianity  ia  not  liero  ft  part  of  Uie  coow 
mon  law.  ^  Chnucelbr  Kent  overrtiJed  the  objection,  and  SL^rmed  tlie  existence 
hert?  <jf  the  sttrac  greftt  principle  which  obtiuns  in  the  Engiish  court!?.  Again, 
in  1«34,  Aboer  Klieeltind  wan  tried  in  Doston  for  this  oSeuee,  ooavided  mid 
fieDteiiced  to  sixtj  da,ys*  impriioninsnt  k  the  eammon  jail*     •*# 
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burned  to  death.  Here  was  the  error  in  the  case-*— the  error 
indeed  of  the  times,  and  followed  uniyersaily  in  the,  jurispru- 
dence of  that  age.  This  sentence y  however^  was  not  in  accord^ 
ance  with  Calvinh  feelings.  He  wished  to  save  the  life  of  the 
man  bv  inducing  him  to  retract  his  blasphemies.  When  he 
failed  m  this,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  have  the  mode  of 
punishment  changed.  He  felt  indeed  that,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case,  the  man  ought  to  suffer  death.  He 
looked  upon  his  crime  as  treason  against  the  State,  and$  as 
such,  deserving  of  death,  but  not  in  the  terrific  fomi  of  the 
sentence.  To  this  he  was  entirely  opposed.  But  he  could 
effect  no  change.  The  judges  were  inexorable:  The  only- 
thing,  t^ien,  that  can  be  said  against  th6  ^Reformer  touching 
this  whole  transaction  is,  that  he  favored  a  degree  ofpunish- 
ment  in  such  cases  now  deemed  too  ^severe.  But  with  what 
an  ill  grace  does  even  this  charge  comq  from  a  man,  the  penal 
code  of  whose  country  is  so  excessively  sanguinary,  and  which 
actually  ^nteaces  the  criminal,  in  the  case  of  treason,  to  be 
drawn  on  a  hurdle  to  the  place  of.  execution,  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck,  to  be  out  down  alive,- disembowelled  and  quartered  ! 
Aye,  with  what  painful  inconsiiitenoy  does  it  come  from  a 
man,  whose  church,  in  the  person,  of  her  Primate,  compelled 
young  Edward  to  commit  to  the  flames  a  poor,  weak,  ignorant 
womanj  and  not  for  the  thousandth  part  of  the  guilt  of  Serve- 
tus, — a  mian  whose  church  through  her  bishops  was  in  liiat 
very  age  hunting  down,  imprisoning,  torturing,  and  burning 
,  men  to  deatii  for  reading  and  circulating  the  Bible  in  English ! 
We  blush  for  the  equity  of  the  man',  who,  while  he  would  put 
Calvin  in  the  pillory  of  this  world's  soorn  for  *  what  he  never 
did,  does  at  the  same  time  pass  most  charitably  over  that  in 
the  leaders  of  his  own  church,  which  few  men  on  earth  could 
ever  have  had  the  heart  to  do. 

The  work  of  misrepresentation  and  injustice  is  crowned  by 
Mr.  Dyer  in  accounting  for  this  and  other , acts  of  Calvin's  life. 
"  Pride" — a  concern  for  his  "  literary  reputation,  or  his  author- 
ity as  a  teacher,"  he  thinks  had  much  to  do  in  the  movements 
of  the  man.  **  He  loved  Castellio,"  he  says,  "  till  their  views 
began  to  clash,  and  then  he  pursued  hiin  with  the  most  unte- 
lenting  malignity.  TJiough  acquainted  with  the  viiews  of 
.  Socinus,  and  the  other  Italian  anti4rinitarians,  he  tolerated 
those  heretics  so  long  as  they  flattered  him  ;  but  when  he  dis- 
covered that  this  flattery  was  a  mere  cloak*  and  pretence,  his 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Nay,  he  even  endured  and  cor- 
responded with  Servetus,  the  arch-heretic  of  them  all,  till  he 
found  himself  ridiculed  and  abused  by  the  Spaniard,  and  then 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  putting  him  to  death ;  a  design 
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which  he  cherished  for  seven  years^  and  which  he  effected  the 
monient  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so  :  and  that  ia  spite  of  tlie 
mild  and  tolerant  principles  whioh  liis  understanding,  when 
calm  and  u^ruflled,  had  led  him  deliberately  to  lay  down J^ 
p*  438,  We  know  not  h-ow  to  speak  of  this  tfirriblo  paragraph. 
It  mocks  all  that  has  gone  before  it — sets  truth  at  defiance — - 
and  marches  straight  fon^'Brd'  in  the  work  of  defamation-  It 
resembles  one  of  tJiose  G-othic  irruptions  into  the  sanctuary  of 
departed  genius  and  piety,  so  gra]>hicaUy  deaoribmi  by  Moore, 
which  defaced  what  it  oould  not  understand,  polluted  what  it 
had  not  the  soul  to  reverence,  and  took  revenge  for  it-^  own 
darkness  in  the  wanton  profanation  of  all  that  is  held  sacred 
in  the  hearts  of  others*  Public  sentiment  in  heatjien  Rome 
put  forth  its  Nd  do  mortuis  nisi  bonum  to  protect  the  memory 
ofthodead.  The  i ad  lingerings  of  veneration  in  the  Jew 
built  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnished  the  ^epulchre^ 
of  the  righteous.  But  in  our  day  this  feeling  is  at  a  still 
lower  ebb,  and  men  are  found,  whose  business  and  delight  it 
is  to  pull  down  and  to  destroy, 

Calvin  was  a  great  man — great  in  the  grasp  of  his  intelleetr 
and  in  the  goodness  of  his  heart.  He  was  the  master-spirit  of 
his  age— was  one  of  those  great  men,  who  appear  in  ont 
world  at  intervals  of  oenturies,  and  who  stand  out  on  the  can* 
vass  of  its  history  so  far  in  advance  of  all  others.  He  no  doubt 
had  liis  taults.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  in  all  the  trying 
oircumstanoes  in  which  he  was  called  to  act,  he  had  never 
spoken  a  hasty  word,  or  for  a  single  moment  lost  command 
of  his  feelings.  We  look  for  no  such  miracle  in  fallen  man* 
But  to  the  eye  tliat  is  single  the  whole  disk  of  Calvin's  eharac- 
ter  is  full  of  light — so  full,  that  the  spots,  whatever  they  may 
be,  like  those  in  thcsim,  are  not  seen  except  through  si>m6  dis^ 
colored  medium ,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  magnifier,  fmd 
little,  therefore,  do  we  envy  the  feelings  of  the  man,  who,  in 
his  eager  desire  to  detect  and  expose  the  blemish,  shuts  out 
from  his  mind  the  full  orb  of  brightness,  Calvin's  character, 
we  repeat  itj  is  full  of  light — ^light  that  will  sbine  on  and  bless 
our  world  in  despite  of  all  attempts  to  dim  or  extinguish  it. 
The  name  of  the  man  will  live,  and  be  revered,  a^  long  as  the 
truthnj  he  so  nobly,  defended,  shall  continue  to  exist. 
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LUCIAN  M  MORTE  PERPGRINI. 
By  H.  B.  Fekky.  A.M.,  Prof.  QreekL«Qguag«andLiterftture,  Brown  UniTeruty,  R.  I. 

Onb  of  the  most  interesting  heiithen'writers  who  have  left  us 
valuable  evidence  concerning  the  life,  belief  and  wOrfiMp  of  the 
early  Christians,  is  the  infidel  and  scoffing  Lncian.  This  dis- 
tinguished author,  the  Aristophanes  of  his  age,  was  a  native  of 
Syria.  The  precise  time  at  which  he  lived  it  is  impossible  now 
to  determine.  According  to  Snidas,  the  only  ancient  historian 
who  speaks  ofhim,  he  wasu  contemporary  of  Trajan.  Many  how- 
ever believe  that  he  lived  at  a  much  later  |>eriod,  some  indeed  in 
the  times  of  the  Antonines  and  Commodus. 

If  it  be  that  Lucian  wrote  the  Philopatris,  Suidas  ib  undoubted- 
ly correct  in  saying  that  he  lived  not  only  as  early  as  the  time  ef 
'Trajan,  but  even  before.  Ifention  is  made,  in  ihxit  keen  satire 
and  burlesque  upon  the  Christian's,  of  eveUtsf  which  some  place 
under  N^ro,  dnd  some  even  under  Claudius.  *  There  is  in  it  a 
direct  allusion  to  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  Paul,  and 
even  to  Christ ;  and  these  allusions  are  of  such  a  life-like  charao- 
ter  that  one  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  impression  that  tiie  anthor, 
whoever  he  may  be,  had  been  a  witness  of  the  scenes  and  events 
which  he  takes  such  trouble  to  ridicule.  The  times  depicted  in 
it  are  those  of  the  apostles,  or  their  immediate  followers.  The 
customs,  manners,  and  events,  everything  iiideed  that  concerns 
that  noble  band  6jf  Christian  believers,  most  significantly  indi- 
cates the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
•  The"  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  mountebank,  Pere- 
grinus,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Ludan.  That,  to  us,  bears  the 
impress  of  times  as  early  as  tliose  of  Trajan.  The  author  strange- 
ly confounds  the  Christians  with  the  Jews,  which  at  that  time 
was  as  common  as  it  was  natural.  Even  Tacitus  makes  not  the 
proper  distinction.  But  that  a  Writer  of  Lucian's  industry  and 
acuteness,  at  a'  much  later  period,  should  not  have  properly  dis- 
criminated betweenth^B,  is  improbable.  If  it  be  objected  thatthe 
Philopatris  displays  much  more  mihute  and  accurate  informatiim 
concerning  the  Christians,  it  might  be  considered  to  have  been 
composed  at  a  later  period  when  by  proper  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion the  author  had  come  to  make  a  proper  distinction.  Indeed, 
n6  supposition  could  be  more  natural  iMn  that,  when  the  author 
had  in  earnest  undertaken  the  taskof  writing  a  burlesque  upon 
the  Christicms,  he  should^  gather  together  that  information  con- 
cerning them,  in  which  at  some  plrevious  period^lie  was  deficient. 
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The  manner  also  in  which  Lnoian  in  the  De  Morte  Peregrini 

speaks  of  the  orucilixiou  is  singular.  He  niflkes  allusion  to  the 
crticifted  Redeemer  ass  a. person  Well  known  in  his  time.  It  is 
not  spoken  of  as  an  event  that  took  place  so  long  before  that  there 
should  be  the  least  tloubt  of  its  real  and  actual  occurrence.  No 
shaJow  of  antiquity  hangs  over  it  that  would  cause  us  to  believe 
a  suspicion  was  entertained  that  the  st4>ry  was  fabulous.  No  use 
of  <aX«»,  rprspovj  or  any  other  particles  that  would  indicate  that  a 
century  had  elapsed  since  the  Saviour  hungupon  the  cross — that 
it  was  so  efiaced  by  antiquity  thatthe  ciroumstanoe  of  time  must 
be  mentioned  to  bring  it  vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
The  Saviour  is  spoken  of  as  Him  crucifi€d,well  enough  know  to 
alL    . 

But  the  Saviour  is  also  particularly  spoken  of  as  a  Sophist, 
an  im  poster.  The  divine  doctrine  which  he  came  into  the 
world  to  preach  is  called  the  Wonderful  Wisdom  or  Sophhlry, 
fliv  SjRv^afr^-^v  tfo^iav.  This  would  indicate  the  age  during  which 
Pliny  dispatched  his  memorable  letter  to  Trajan.  It  accords 
Well  with  what  both  Pliny  and  Taqitns  say  of  that  prava  et 
immodicu  supm*stitio^  and  would  argue  a  time  when  the  Christ- 
ian faith  was  as  yet  confined  to  a  fow.  Not  only  this  but  it  is 
fipoken  of  as  a  new  religion,  ■mm'^  ^m^-n'^  ra-xM^,  just  Lntrod need 
into  this  life.  All  this  significantly  indicates  the  first  centnry 
of  the  Christian  era.  Indeed  all  he  says  of  their  opinions,  be- 
liefs,  customs,  manners,  and  devotions  points  unmistakeably 
to  the  same  period.  There  is  much  therefore  in  what  ho  says 
of  the  Christians  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Lucian 
lived,  as  Suidas  says,  in  the  times  of  Trajan,  if  not  before. 

His  travels  in  search  of  knowledge,  after  the  oust/om  of  his 
times,  were  extensive.  He  visited  most  of  the  cities  of  the 
East  and  the  West,  While  in  Asia  Minor  his  principal  place  of 
residence  was  Ephesus.  Much  must  he  have  mingled  with 
those  Christians  to  whom  Paul  gives  that  sound  instruction 
contained  in  his  Epistles. 

While  in  the  West  ho  resided  at  Athens.  Here  he  had 
ample  opportunity  of  doing  that  homage  to  the  immortal  re- 
mains of  Grreece  divine,  so  often  rendered  in  latet  days  by  her 
fervent  and  devoted  disciples.  How  deeply  he  drank  at  the 
Pierian  spring,  may  bo  gathered  from  every  page  of  his  writings* 
The  language  that  Homer  oould  not  exhaust,  nor  Demoskthenes 
fathom,  was  studied  in  all  its  beauty,  force,  and  purity.  Aris* 
tophanes,  tho  wonderful,  the  wit,  the  buffoon,  the  profound 
philosopher,  was  doubtless  his  morning  study,  and  his  mid* 
night  retreat*  How  deeply  he  penetrated  the  oxhaustless  fund 
of  wit  and  humor,  jest  and  seriousness,  buffoonery  and  philo- 
sophy, to  be  found  in  this  author's  writings j  may  be  gathered 
THiRn  sERtKS>    VOL.  VI.    ^o.  IV,        5  r^  T 
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from  the  sparkling  thought  and  pnre  Attio  that  characterize 
his  own. 

An  universal  skeptic^  scoffer^  and  infidel,  he  believed  not  in 
the  soul's  itomortalityi  and  had  no  hope  beyond  the  grave. 
Spert  on  this  subject,  his  irony,  raillery,  and  satire  knew  no 
bounds.  Keenly  alive  to  the  religious  fpUies  of  meuikind,  he 
handled  the  tales  and  legends  of  tiie  heathen  poets,  conqeming 
the  attributes  and  exploits  of  the  gods,  with  unsparing,  severity. 
Nothing  ridiculous  or  absurd  in  religion  escaped  his  raillery 
and  sarcasm. 

That  he  should  have  attacked  the  Christians,  and  their  re- 
ligion, id  upt  strange.  One  so  given  to  scoffing,  could  meet 
with  no  system  not  ridiculous  in  his  eyes.  Relying,  like  every 
infidel,  on  his  own  unaided  powers,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  human  reason,  he  could  not  comprehend  that 
fiEiith  which  believed  that  Christ  was  the  ^n  pf  God,  and  the 
sufficient  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  Especially,  the^  personal 
character  of  the  despised  and  prayerful  Christians  would  be 
the  objects  of  his  keenest  satire.  Bjat,  conducted  as  it  was 
with  all  the  intensity  of  his  raililig  and  sarcastic  spirit,  even 
then  it  was  futile,  ih.  the  three  pieq^  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  in  which  he  makes  allusion  to  the  Christiems,  there 
is  but  little  to  excite  a  smile,  save  the  wonderful  simplicity  of 
those  who  held  the  faith.  The  designing  could,  with  ease, 
impo^  upon  them.  But  we  see  them,  at  once,  separating 
from  su(^  when  their  crimes  had  become  known.  It  is 
because  Lucian  looked  with  a  scofiing  and  contemptuous 
spirit  equally  on  things  human  and  divine,  that  he  found  in 
his  intercourse  and  enquiries  among  them  the  least  subject  for 
ridicule.  We  have  not  been  left  in  the  dark  on  this  point. 
Pliny  is  a  witness  to  their  honesty,  sobriety,  and  godliness. 
But  the  account  of  Lucian,  such  as  it  is,  has  the  highest^and 
most  absorbing  interest. 

The  De  Morte  Peregrini^  or  the  account  of  the  life,  death, 
and  character  of  the  mountebank  Peregrinus,  or  Proteus,  as  he 
vras  sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the  tnost  graphic  and  interest* 
ing  narratives  which  this  remarkable  writer  has  left  us. 

Peregrinus  was  a  Parian  by  birth,  and  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  about  a  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
Christianity  had  then  become  quite  widely  spread  abroad, 
though  it  had  not,  as  yet,  gained  that  power  and  authority 
whidb  made  it  felt  paid  courted  during  the  reign  of  Julian*  It 
was,  as  yet,  counted  a  depraved  and  immoderate  s^perst%tion^ 
and,  if  we  are  to  trust  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  was  so  reckoned  by 
the  civil  power,  though  it  had  been  unable  to  gather  the  least 
proof  that  it  was  so.    It  was  in  Bithyniai  whera  they  had  be- 
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come  quite  numerous^,  that  Pliny,  its  governor,  was  called 
upon,  as  we  learn  from  his  memorable  letter  to  Trajan,  to  in- 
stitute an  inquiry  into  their  conduot  and  character.  Though 
he  united  in  calling  them  the  victims  of  a  depraved  superstition 
(prava  superstitio,)  still,  he  confessed  that  this  was  the  sum 
of  their  crime  or  error j'  *^  that  they  were  accustomed  to  come 
'  togetlier  on  a  stated  day,  before  light,  and  bind  themselves  by 

an  oath  J  not  for  any  crime j  but  that  thoy  would  not  commit 
'  theft,  robbery,  nor  adultery,  that  they  would  not  be   faithles? 

nor  false  to  a  trust :  when  these  things  were  done,  it  was  their 
'  custom  to  depart,  and  come  together  again  to  take  their  food, 

'  promiscuously,  but  not  with  crime.'' 

'  Lucian  also  is  a  witness  to  their  sobriety,  prayerfulness,  and 

'  godliness,  directly^  in  plain  deolamtion  to  that  eifeot,  and  in* 

'  directly,  when  he  records  the  imposition  of  which  Peregrinus  was 

guilty.    For  had  not  their  lives  and  conduot  been  such  as  to  meet 
'  the  approbation  of  the  heathen  from  whom  they  had  separated 

*  themselves,  there  had  been  no  object  in  the  imposition,  the  ira- 

I  ]x>stor  could  have  gained  nothing*     The  simple  fact  then  that 

I  Peregrinus  sought  admission  among  their  number  is  evidence 

I  '   that  even  in  ha  earliest  infancy j  the  Christian  religion  had  pro- 

I  fessors  who  lived  lives  of  godliness  which  commanded  the  ad- 

miration of  those  among  whom  they  dwelt. 
I  We  have  said  that  the  impostor  was  a  Parian  by  birth.     Parxa 

I  was  a  small  country  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  shores  of  the  Pootus- 

The  greater  portion  of  his  life,  according  to  Aulus  G-ellius  who 
I  has  given  an  account  of  him,  was  spent  in  Palestine.     His  early 

life  was  but  a  mingled  scene  of  dissipation  and  debauchery^ 
unrelieved  by  the  least  shadow  of  a  virtue.     Before  he  had  ar- 
1  rived  at  man^s  estate  he  strangled  hi^  aged  father,  that  he 

I  might  the  sooner  oomc  to  the  possession  of  his  property.     In 

1  this  attempt  he  was  foiled,  for  the  crime  oamc  to  Light  anJ 

aroused  the  indignation  of  the  eitizensj  by  whom  he  was  driven 
;  out  of  Paria.     Wandering  about  he  came,  among  other  places?, 

to  Palestine.  It  was  here  that  he  fell  in  with  the  Christians 
upon  whose  honesty  and  simplicity  he  imposed  that  he  might 
gain  a  sustenance  and  gratify  his  lovo  of  fame.  He  became 
distinguished  among  them,  obtained  money  and  assistance  from 
them  in  his  many  distresses,  but  xms  finally  found  out  and 
abandoned.  He  returned  to  his  native  country  where  he  hoped 
his  crimes  had  been  forgotten,  and  made  an  attempt  to  get  pos* 
i  Iknc  fuisao  amjimnm  vel  culpae  saae^  vel  errori^,  q«iod  esseivl  solili 
Btato  die  ante  lucem  convomre :  carmenque  Chris^to  quani  Ueo,  dicere  seciim 
in  victim  \  seque  ^rtcramento  noa  in  scelus  aliqDmJ  ob^tfingfere,  ied  no  furiiif  ne 
htracinia,  uti  aduUeria  comniUicrent,  no  fldeui  fiillorent,  De  tfepoeitum  appolktt 
sihnegarent:  quibtid  peraclls  morem  sibi  ilisceclendi  fulasc,  rnmuaqoe  coeuiiiii 
^d  tapiendara  cibUm^  promiecuam  tamen  ei  inDcwtinm.— ^Plio^  Lib.  X-  97 
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session  of  his  property ;  but  was  again  expelled,  and  thence  he 
wandeired  to  Italy.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  railing 
against  every  person  and  everything  with  his  slanderous  fongue. 
He  spared  not  even-  the  king  in  his  venomous  attacks.  His 
vices  and  ci'imes  Icnew  no  bounds,  and  he  was  finally  cast  out 
with  Mousonius,  Dio,  apd  Epictetus.  Hfe  now  wandered  into 
Greece  and  Egypt  and  other  countries,  at  each  place  distin- 
guished alike  for  his  boastful,  swaggering  and  vain-glorious 
spirit.  He  finally  came  into  Elis  at  the  time  the  Greeks  were 
celebrating  the  Olympic  Games.  His  braggart'  sayings  at 
this  place  as  recorded  woul'd  prove  him  the  veriest  madman. 
He  at  this  time  profeased  to  be  iei  Stoic,  tn  order  to  prove  his 
sitlcerity  he  erected  a  funeral  pile,  andj  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  threw  himself 'upon  it,  and  perished  amid 
the  rejoicing  of  the  Cynics.  His  name  was  ever  afterward 
held  in  reverence  by  them. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  infidel  Peregrinus,  and  such  the  fate 
of  a  multitude  who  lived  at  that  time^  and  of  which  he  might 
be  considered  a  fit  representative.  The  corrupt  system  of  Pagan- 
ism was  proved  unsatisfying  to  the  immortal  soul  and  was 
breaking  up.  No  wonder  their  faith  was  shattered.  In  any 
case  the  parage  from  one  religious  system  to  another  is  peril- 
ous. But  in  this  case  it  was  doubly  so.  A  system  that  had 
held  heathenism  in  bondage  for  a  thousand  years — that  was 
rendered  indissoluble  by  its  union  with  the  state,  and  by  the 
dependence  upoh  it  of  every  ramificlettion  of  society — that 
cpuld  boast  of  temples  innumerable  in  number  and  gorgeous 
in  splendor,  in  honor  of  whose  patro^  gods,  kings,  and  prmoes 
delighted  to  make  offerings^ — ^that  had  a  system  of  oracles 
which  coming  home  to  every  one  perpetuated  its  power — that 
had  mysteries  that  bpund  faster  the  initiated,  and  kept  in  awe 
the  profane^ — that  coCild  number  its  countless  superstitious  de- 
votees who  would,  fall  upon  their  faces  and  cry  "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians ; — this  system,  with  ail  its  splendor  and  mys- 
terious cer^tnonies,  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting.  No  wonder  that  the  faith  of  its  miserable  devotees 
was  shattered.  When  cut  aloof  from  a  system  which  had 
proved  corrupt  and  false,  they  plunged  into  the  open  sea  of 
human  speculation,  only  to  be  carried  oyer  into  the  abyss  of 
infidelity:  When  called  upon  to  transfer  that  faith  which  they 
had  given  to  Paganism  to  the  saving  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  they 
hesitated.  ,  The  right  of  unrestricted  speculation  and  inqiiiry^ — 
the  sacred  right  of  private  judgment;  c^nd  reliance  upon  human 
reason,  which  only  leads  to  a  rationalism  that  ends  in  infidel- 
ity, could  not  be  renounced  for  that  believing,  undoubting, 
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unenquiring  faith  which  F^uil  inculcates  as  the  foundation  of 
Christ's  holy  church,  and  which  he,  at  his  second  coming, 
would  find  abiding  >vith,  his  people. 

The  times  which  we  have  lived  to  see  present  a  case  pre- 

dsely  similar*  We  protest  against  the  rottenness  and  corriip^ 
tion  of  Rome — wc  protest  against  the  infallibility  of  her  deci- 
sion ^  whether  by  Pope  or  by  Council — we  would  transfer  our 
faith  in  priests  and  oanlinals  to  the  simpler  record  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  an  unerring  rule  of  faith.  But  in  breaking  off  from 
Rome  did  we  not  place  that  faith  in  jeopardy  ?  Did  we  not 
cross  the  miry  gulf  of  human  speculation  at  the  peril  of  bear- 
ing away  with  us  the  filth  of  rationalism?  Let  French  infi- 
delity, declaring  that  there  is  no  Crotl ,  and  voting  death  an  eter* 
nal  sleep — let  German  rationalism,  which  believes  nothing 
but  What  will  quadrate  with  human  reason— rlet  the  infidel, 
scoffing  and  fiendish  spirit  of  this  free-thinking  age,  which  will 
countenance  the  speculations  of  Sweden borgj  the  revelations 
of  Davis,  and  aiphabetical  communications  with  the  spirit — 
world,  be  the  answer. 

Having  sketched  the  life  and  character  of  the  impostor 
Peregrin  us,  let  us  gather  up  the  information  concerning  the 
Chri^itiaiis  which  Lucian  has  left  us  in  his  account  of  the  im- 
position. After  giving  an  account  of  the  exile  and  wanderings 
of  Peregrinus,  the  author  follows  him  tw  PaJestine,  and  intro* 
duces  him  to  tlie  Christians. 

**  At  this  time,  also,."  continues  Lucian,  '*  he  (Peregrinus) 
camo  in  possession  of  the  wonderful  wisdom  (tfo^*aw)  of  the 
Christians.  And  to  what  purpose  ?  Why,  in  a  shott  time  he 
proved  them  but  children,  himself  becoming  their  prophet  and 
sacrificcr,  their  leader  in  the  synagogue  and  everything  else. 
Some,  also,  of  their  books  he  brought  forth  and  divulged  ;  hfl 
also  composed  many,  and  they  reckoned  him  as  a  god,  and 
followed  him  as  a  lawgiver,  and  declared  him  their  chief. 
They  were,  at  that  time,  and  still  are  doing  reverence  t*:!  Him, 
the  great  man,  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine,  because  he 
brought  that  new  doctrine  (^fXsTi^v,  end  or  object,)  into  life. 

'^  And  for  this,  also,  was  Proteus  (alias  Peregrinus)  appre- 
hended and  oast  into  prison.  This  imprisonment  he  reckoned 
no  small  subject  gf  boasting,  in  conformity  with  the  usual  tenor 
of  his  life,  with  his  love  of  exciting  wonder,  and  hi^  vain  glory, 
of  which  he  was  enamored.  But  when  ho  had  been  bound, 
the  Christians,  thinking  the  event  a  common  mlsfortmie, 
moved  all  things  in  their  attempt  to  snatch  him  away.  When 
this  was  found  impossible,  thoy  rendered  him  ^v^ty  service  in 
their  power,  not  in  an  indifferent  manner,  but  with  zeal ;  and 
from  early  morning  were  to  be  seen  old  womenj  widows,  and 
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orphans,  wandering  about  the  prison.  And  some  of  his  friends, 
in  the  fulfilment  of  what  they  considered  their  duty,  slept 
with  him  in  the  prison,  having  corrupted  the  guards.  More- 
over, various  dishes  Were  ccLnied  in,  tiieir  divine  narratives 
Were  read,  and  this  best  Peregrinus  (for  he  was,  as  yet,  so 
called)  was  accounted  a  new  Socrates  by  them. 

^'  There  also  came  Christians  from  the  cities  of  A^a,  sent 
at  common  expense,  in  order  to  assist  and  carry  on  the  syna-' 
gogue  with  them ,  and  give  consolation  to  the  man.  It  is  won- 
derful what  alertness  is  displayed  wljien  any  such  calamiiy 
happens.  For,  upon  the  shortest  notice,  they  lavish  out  every- 
thing in  profusion.  At  this  time,  also,  no  small  contributions  of 
money  were  made  for  Peregrinus,  because  he  was  in  bonds.  The 
miserable  devotees  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  immor- 
tal, and  shall  live  forever.  For.  this  reason,  they  also  despise 
death,  and  many  willingly  give  themselves  up.  Moreover, 
their  lawgiver,  the  first,  enjoined  them  all  to  be  brethren,  that, 
having  once  confessed,  they  should  deny  the  Grecian  gods, 
and  worship  that  sophist.of  theirs  who  was  crticified,  and  live 
according  to  his  laws.  They  therefore  despise  all  others  alike, 
whoever  they  may  be,  and  consider  everything  in  cpmmon 
among  themselves,  each  freely  receiving  without  making  any 
pledge,  if,  therefore,  there  came  among  them  any  mounte- 
bank, or  deceiver,  he,  in  a  short  time,  became  ric}i,  making 
drafts  upon  private  men,  who  were  considered  as  brothers. 

**  But  Peregrinus  was  spared  by  the  'then  governor  of  Syria, 
a  man  who  delighted  in  philosophy,  who,  perceiving  his'  folly, 
and  that  he  desired  to  die,  that  he  might  leave  glory  for  him- 
self, dismissed  him,  not  thinking  him  worthy  of  jpunishment. 

*'  He  then  went  forth  to  wander  about  the  second  time, 
calling  upon  the  Christians  to  pay  his  fare,  and,  by  means  of 
whom,  he  lived  in  abundance.  In  this  manner  he  lived  some- 
time. But  afterward,  having  broken  some  law  which  held 
among  them,  (I  think  he  was  caught  eating  something  forbid- 
den by  them,)  in  trouble  because  they  no  linger  received  and 
admitted  him,  he  m^e  another  attempt  to  get  possession  of 
his  paternal  estate." 

This  account  has  the  appearance  of  honesty  and  general 
truthfulness  ;  but  there  are  particulars  in  which  the  author  is 
manifestly  ^i  error,  arising,  sometimes,  from  inaccuracy  of 
information,  sometimes  from  prejudice.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  fallen  into. the  usual  error  of  heathen  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  confounding  the  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Jews 
had  "priests,"  "  scribcjs,"  "prophets,"  "  sacrificers,"  and 
"  leaders  of  synagogues,"  but  not  the  Christians.  Each 
believer  was  a  high-priest  unto  Christ,   and,   c<msequently. 
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there  was  no  need  of  an  established  order  to  mlnisteT  as  did 

the  Jewish  priesthood  in  the  temple — the  Jaw  had,  in  a 
measure  J  been  supereeded  by  the  gospel,  andj  oonsoqaently, 
there  was  no  need  of  scribes  to  read  and  expound  it :  the  New 
Testament  was  the  fiilfillraent  of  prophecy,  andj  consequently, 
commissions  had  been  withdrawn  from  those  charged  with 
opening  the  future  to  our  gazo  :  the  sacrifice  had  been  made, 
and  Christianity  needed  not  a  sacrifioer ;  in  finej  the  whole 
system  of  the  Jewish  rites  and  ceremonies  commanded  by  thn 
law  had  given  place  to  the  purer  worship  of  the  Spirit, 

80  also  tho  '*  books  "  (r>  ^l^wv)  of  which  Luoian  speaks, 
aooie  of  which  Peregrinus  is  said  to  have  divulged  and  many 
to  have  written,  were  probably  the  Jewish  books.  There -is 
no  evidenco  that  the  records  of  the  New  Testament  were  kept 
secret,  while  the  Old  were  preserved  with  remarkable  caro  and 
vigilance.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  Christians  were  published 
to  the  world  J  and  circulated  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

Such  errors  as  these  do  not  at  all  invalidate  the  fidelity  and 
tTuthfulness  of  the  general  account.  We  may  allow  that  the 
general  statement  of  Peregrinus'  intimacy  ^vith  the  Christians 
is  true,  while  believing  that  tlm  particulars  are  not  so.  It 
would  be  Very  natural  for  the  author,  in  his  account,  to 
attempt  to  give  the  reasons  of  the  intimacy.  Ignorant  of  the 
precise  difference  between  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  hav- 
ing heard  of  such  public  teachers  among  them  as  priests, 
scrrbcB,  prophets^  etc,  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  ascribe 
that  intimacy  to  hi$  association  \^ith  such  orders  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood,* 

1  TbSf*  C4;nyfnBion  was  not  nmmml.  rbdf*ed^  the  proper  difference  wa.a  Beldom 
made.  Soeton ins  confounds  tii em.  He  eayB*  in  his  life  of  Ckudioi,  cup.  2fi, 
Jmlit€os,  impuUore  Chri»lOj  asBidue  tumultuautes  Roma  expuliu  **  llctnm  drove 
out  the  Jewift^  wliOj  at  the  iiiatiffntlon  of  Christ,  were  CTeatingf  trouble*"  So, 
aUo,  Arian  confounds  thpruj  when,  speakiog  of  the  peculiarities  oftlie  Jews, 
he  Bay  Si  2,  ff :  **  When  we  ae«  any  one  tidaptlng^  himaelf  to  more  than  one 
character,  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  He  is  not  tt  Jew,  but  o.  deteiv<?r.  But 
when  he  ehall  have  reeeived  tlie  mark  Wa^%}  ofbapdsfn  and  catlings  thtni  iiJ 
reaJity,  is  he  called  a  Jew,  In  regurd  lo  the  word  bupihed,  (|8f/5a(Ai^¥flV#) 
he  is  rno?t  aflguredly  in  error  The  Jews  were  never  baptized,  S0|  alio,  the 
word  »jrfii^^vou  sounda  v^ry  much  like  its  use  in  the  New  Testament jWh(*iT8  ihft 
di^ph^  are  spoken  of  bb  rolled  or  Gkfs^*}i.  Tacitus  himself  seems  to  havo 
been  iguomut  of  the  truja  distmctioa  between  the  Jewn  arid  ChrUtians*  Heti06 
perhaps  it  is  that  he  comes  to  charge  the  crimefi  of  the  former  upon  the  latter 
—  Vid^Ajm. 

According'  to  Suidas,  the  followers  of  Christ  were  lirsl  known  by  the  name 
ofChristinna  in  the  time  of  Ondius^  when  Peter  was  preaching  in  Amioch 
They  were  before  called  Nawiriues  and  Gh  Hie  una*  His  words  are :  **  In  the 
time  of  Claudius,  king  of  the  Romans,  Peter,  ihe  apoetle,  preaching  the  gospel 
in  Anti-jch.  they  who  were  bei'ore  called  Nnsareues  ami  Gahleiihs^tfH>k  the 
niJ^c  of  ChrislJansi."  The  fact,  I  hen,  tJiat  Lucian  fell  into  an  enor  10  cotntnmi 
at  this  time,  doe»  not  at  all  invalidate  hia  testimony,  u  fur  u  hontitj  and 
general  truthfulness  is  conceroed.  '    digitized  by  GoOglc       ^ 
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Having  thus  ascertained  what  reliability  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  account  as  it  has  come  down  to  us.  we  proceed  to  inquirCi 
what  truths  are  established  by  it,  touching  the  lives,  charac- 
ter, belief,  emd  mode  of  worship  of  the  early  Christians. 

First  the  question  arises,  From  what  class  in  society  did  they 
con^e  ?  And  here,  whoever  expects  to  find  the  high  and  mighty 
bowing  in  humility  to  the  Saviour,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Christian 
faith,  will  soon  be  convinced  of  his  error.  I^ucian's  testimony 
bears  out  to  the  letter  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  ^^  Not  many 
wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble  are 
called."  Lucian  is  also  express  in  the  declaration  that  those 
who  sympathized  tnost  deeply  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  im- 
postor, whom  they  believed  to  be  a  Christian,  and  who  were 
seen  continually  about  the  prison,  in  which  he  was  confined, 
were  old  women  (ypaWia),  widows  (x^jiof),  and  orphans  (coi^ia 
op^ava)..  His  remarks  also  conOerning  their  contributions  of 
money  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  Peregrinus  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  the  goods  of  this  world  had  not  fallen  to  their  lot. 
The  same  testimony  is  borne  by  the  author  of  the  Fhilopatris, 
whoever  he  was,  and  we  cannot  but  think  it  to  have  be^n 
Lucian.  The  wholQ  account,  contained  in  that  keen  satire 
and  burlesque,  goes  to  show  the  low  Estate  of  all  who  professed 
the  name  of  Christ,  Indeed  the  author  Wanders  out  of  his 
way  to  give  a  satirical  description  of  such  as  composed  the 
Christian  assembly  to  which  he  was  admitted.  .  He  repre- 
sents them  as  lame,  and  halt,  and  blind,  subject  to  all  the  ills 
which  fle^h  is  heir  to.  Some  were  but  apologies  of  men,  4^ 
ficient  in  a  due  complement  of  eyes  and  nose  and  limbs,  un- 
sightly €md  filthy  in  the  extreme.  Some  were  without  shoes, 
otibers  without  garments,  or  if  they  had  them,  they  were  torn 
and  tattered.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  together 
words  to  express  greater  poverty  or  a  lower  e^tate.^  Nor  in- 
deed is  the  picture  of  Lucian  overdrawn.  The  same  evidence 
is  afforded  by  both  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  the  last  of  whom,  in  the 
Annals,  represents  them  as  so  poor  and  weak,  that  Nero  could 
with  impunity  charge  upon  them  the  conflagration  of  Rome, 
of  which  all  knew  theoi  to  be  innocejit,  and  inflict  tortures 
upon  them  for  the  same.  Surely  ^'  God  nath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  G-od  hath  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are 

1  'Av^pwcitTxof  U  Tis,  Touvo^  Xapix8vo(,  (ffitftijxfiivov  yfpovriov,  piyx^ 
nj  ^ivj,  v^ilSrirrs  fiOviov,^  i-x^iiutrtro  l^'ifl'stfup/J^vov  h  $6  f^fiXog  xuavwcgpo^ 
^ava«-ou.  •         *        "Erfpof  S^  ToUi/ofxa  XXfuoxapfiiof ,  rpi/3wviov  ^ai^ 

iroXutfaSpof,  fllviMr<5M-6c  t$,  xou  outxs^Tog^  fA5««j«'6,  <ro7g  WouCiv  icixporwv,  ^ 
i€id$^a/r6  fW  rtg  xaxosi/yioiAf,  ij;,  Ipiuv  rapa^ffvofMvo;,  xsxapfUSyH  n)v  xofJMpr. 
— Philopatiifl  20,  et  seq. 
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mighty^  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  Ate 
de^spised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  e^nd  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are  :  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in 
his  presence." 

Nothing  perhaps,  in  this  narrative,  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  simple  and  unsuspecting  character  of  such  as  held  the  Faith. 
The  designing  could  with  ease  impose  ^upon  them.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  of  this  in  the  whole  story  of  this  imposition. 
That  a  man  of  this  impostor's  boastful  swaggering  character 
should  succeed  in  playing  upon  their  credulity,  is  testimony 
sufficient  that  they  suspected  none  save  on*  the  most  indubita- 
ble evidence.  They  threw  open. their  arms  immediately  on  his 
profession,  not  hesitating  to  receive  him  into  their  closest  com- 
munion and  brotherhood.  They  sympathized  with  him  in.  his 
misfortunes,  and  made  his  troubles  their  own.  They  even  placed 
their  private  purses  at  his  disposal,  and  raised  large  contributions 
to  alleviate  his  distress.  The  common  pur^,  too,  was  placed 
within  his  reach,  from  which,  Judas-like,  IxB  was  accustomed  to 
purloin*  In  all  this  they  entertained  npt  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  his  imposition,  or  doubt  of  his  sincerity  and  Christian  cha- 
rat3ter.  They  even  paid  his  expenses  by  the  way  {i(p66t<i)  during 
his  second  wandering,  nor  did  Uiey  finally  cast  him  off  till 
they  had  the  most  indubitable  evidence  of  his  breaking  their 
laws.  Surely,  if  as  some  say,  an  unsuspicious  character.be 
proof  of  virtue  and  honesty,  the  early  Christians  upon  whom 
Peregrinus  imposed,  can  justly  lay  claim  to  them.  That  this 
was  not  an  isolated  case  of  imposition,  we  gather  from  the  nar- 
rative, "  that  if  anp  mountebattk  or  deceiver  came  among  theaij 
skilled  in  turning  to  advantage  every  opportunity,  he  ^on  be- 
came rich.*'  Many  doubtless  wete  the  cases,  aside  from  the 
recorded  ones  of  Judas,  Ananias*  and  this  Peregrinus  who  thus 
practiced  upon  them. 

The  firmness  displayed  by  those  despised,  but  honest  and 
simple  believers,  is  particularly  ta  be  noticed.  Amidst  the 
scoffs  and  sneers,  the  pains  and  tortures  they  endured,  they 
remained  steadfast  in  the  faith.  All  heathen  authors  agree  in 
recording  the  mo^t  horrid  barbarities  which  were  practiced 
upon  them.  Suetoiiius,  Vita  Claud,  16,  says-: — '*  Severe 
punishments  Were  inflicted  upon  the  Christians,  a  class  of  men 
distinguished  for  a  new  and  wicked  kind  of  superstition. 
AffHcti  suppliciis  Christiani^  genus  hominum  superstitionis 
novae  ac  maleficae.^^  In  the  Annals,  Tacitus  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  them  by  Nero : — 
**  Et  pereuntibus  addita  ludibria,  ut  ferarum  tergis  contecti, 
laniatu  canum  interirent,  aut  crucibus  adfixi,  aut  flammandi, 
atque,  iibi  defeoisset  dies,  in  usum  nooturni  luminiiurerentur," 


L^iyiii-itiu  uy  -^^-J  x^  ^ 
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a  description  which  almost  baffles  translation,  as  the  tortnres 
are  unknown  to  any  human  language,  save  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caligula  and  Nero.  The 
last  mode  mentioned  must  have  taxed  human  ingenuity  to  the 
uttermost.     Juvenal  makes  allusion  to  it  in  the  first  Satire : — 

«*  Tac  la  lucebia  in  ilia, 
Qua  staQtes  ardent,  qiij,  fixo  gutbete,  famunt* 
£t  latum  media  sulcum  didiicis  arena." 

It  consisted  in  clothing  the  culprit  in  a  garment  of  pitch,  rosin, 
or  the  like,  and  placing  him  at  the  comer  of  the  street  with 
pointed  spears  at  his  throat.  A  lighted  torch  was  then  applied 
to  the  combustible  garment,  aiid  a  hutnan  being  in  flames 
made  a  substitute  for  lamps  to  light  the  streets  of  Rome  by 
night. 

But  all  these  barbarou^s  cruelties  did  not  tnake  them  swerve 
from  their  purpose :  they  persisted  in  denying  the  heathen 
gods,  and  in  worshipping  their  divine  Master.  Such  is  the 
declaration  of  Lucian.*  That  of  Pliny  is  of  the  samo  import, 
*'  That  none  who  are  in  truth  Christians  ^(qui  sunt  revera 
Christiani)  could  be  compelled  to  call  upon  heathen  gods,  to 
worship  the  image  of  Trajan,  which  had  been  set  up,  and  blas- 
pheme Christ."  Indeed,  so  firm  and  unyielding  were  they  in 
ihe  profession  of  the  faith,  even  in  the  face  of  every  torture 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  invent,  tiiat  the  impostor 
Peregrinus,  to  prove  his  sincerity,  must  submit  in  all  humility 
to  barbarities  which  would  not  have  been  inflict-ed  on  him 
had  he  denied  the  Saviour,  and  refused  to  associate  with  his 
disciples.  Doubtless  there  were  many  more  among  the  primi- 
tive Christians  whose  horrid  suiferings  have  not  been  recorded, 
who  were  bound  and  cast  into  prison,  and,  even  like  Stephen, 
died  the  death  of  martyrs  at  the  stakte,  counting  all  things  S^^i 
so  that  they  might  win  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  gain  the  mansions 
of  everlasting  rest. 

•Having  thus  disposed  of  ihe  testimony  afibrded  by  this  nar- 
rative of  the  lives  and  character  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
we  come  to  the  question.  In  whcU  did  they  believe^  as  shown 
by  this  accotmt  ?  •  And  here,  so  full  and  unequivocal  is  the 
author,  we  might  answer  almost  in  the  words  of  the  Apostolic 
Creed  :  *'They  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  suf- 
fered under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried : 
Th0y  believed  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  The  Holy  Catholic  Church ; 
The  communion  of  saints ;  The  forgiveness  of  sini  ;  The  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting.'*    In  the  oonsid- 

1  His  words  are  emphatic: — 'E4r£i<5av  cMra|  rapa/SavSrf,  Ssoug-  f«iv  ffDUf 
EXXf)Vixoug'  olff'q(pvV<«>v<rai,  rov  hi  eLvsoxoXon^fjiivov  Ixsrvov  (ftf^to^^v  ecurojv 
nrpopcuvwfl'i,  xoi  xarA  roug  Jxsivou  v^jUkrt^  ^iQiSu — De  Morte  Peregrini.    13. 
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eration  of  the  GRibjeot  embraced  in  this  paper,  we  have  not 
proposed  toadduoe  the  Scriptures  in  evidence  on  any  point. 
The  question  is,  What  say  heathen  writers  of  ^  contemporary 
period  of  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  primitive  followers  of 
Christ.  In  the  considerartion  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  follow  the  order  of  the  creed  as  quoted  above. 

I,  *^  They  bcHevod  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord/'  that  is,  they 
believed  in  his  Divinity,  add  aokrtowlodged  his  supremacy. 
Liiciao,  we  believe,  is  the  only  person  of  heathen  antiquity 
vf\m  gives  so  minute  an  account  of  the  various  evcDts  of  our 
Saviour's  life  ;  but  many  make  various  allusions  to  him  as  a 
distinguished  personage,  well  known  in  their  time,  whose  fol- 
lowers were  already  become  numerous,  and  bid  fair,  as  Pliny 
says,  to  cheat  the  heathen  temples  of  thoir  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices,* They  all  united  in  speaking  of  him,  as  do  many, 
doubtless  as  wise  philosophers  of  various  schools  of  modem 
times,  as  a  Sophist,  {€^^\iswr^,)  and  his  teaching  as  sophistry 
(Cij^ittv),  They  would  class  him  with  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  the  world,  and  condescend  to  rank  him  with  such  men 
as  Socratesj  Bacon,  and  Swedenborg.  They  would  unite  in  ac- 
coi-dingto  him  aonteness  and  comprehensiveness  of  mindj  mag- 
nanimity of  soul,  and  sweetness  cf  temjier  ;  they  would  even 
call  hira  The  Great  {rh  /jii^av  i%^m^),  but  still  a  mere  man 
(ctv^pwrov).  They  would  not  hesitate  to  accord  wisdom  to 
his  teaching,  and  even  call  it  The  womtcrfulj  (r^jv  ^at^^-atf^v,) 
but  still  it  was  but  the  speculation  and  teaching  of  man,  it 
was  sophistry  J  and  would  take  rank  with  the  Republic  or 
Laws  of  Plato- 

But  while  they  all  a^ee  in  expressing  this  private  opinion"' 
of  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  there 
are  no  disorepaneies  in  their  various  declarationsj  that  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  held  the  contrary.  In  this  narrative,  Lucian 
says :  The//  stiii  worship  Him  who  was  cmcified  in  Palestine^ 
implying  that  it  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  such  as 
called  th^iselves  ChristianSj  to  worship  the  Saviour,  not  once 
or  twice,  but  all  time,  past,  present,  and  future.  His  words 
are  ^t  tss^Qutri^  signifying,  to  worships  to  do  reverence  as  to  a  gody 
and  is  moused  throughout  classic  Greek  as  well  as  the  Greek 
of  the  New  Testament*  Again  he  says,  They  were  comma fidvd 
to  reverence  Him  crucified  ami  live  according  to  his  laws. 
Here  the  word  is  ^^orrxvvwtfij  signifying  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  to  do  reverence  as  to  a  god. 

The  Philopatris,  by  whomsoever  written,  speaks  not  only  of 

^  Cerl^  antis  con?tar,  pn^p^  jam  decotfkta  tempi  a  coepiiseo  celebmri,  et  sacra 
Bolemniii  dm  intormiaga  repeli:  passimqiie  vaenire  victmias,  quanim  adhac 
mrissimus  emplw  iDveuiebator, — C,  Pliu,  Tr,  Imp.  B. 
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their  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  btit  also  of  the  Trinity, 
consisting  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Hojy  Ghost.  So  entirely 
does  their  creed  as  given  by  it,  agree  with  the  Nioene  creed 
that  the  date  of  the  piece  has  been  placed,  without  sufficient 
authority,  subsequent  to  the  convocation  at  Nicaea.^ 

The  record  of  Pliny  of  a  contemporary  period,  concerning  thQ 
creed  of  the,  Christians  in  Bithynia,  affords  the  same  evidence. 
He  says,  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  praise  to  Christ  as  to 
a  Q-od,  camienque  Christo  quasi  Deo.  Full  as  plain  and  clear 
is  his  evidence  of  the  same  import,  when  he  says,  '*  that  they 
who  are  in  truth  Christians,  cannot  be  induced,  to  blaspheme 
ChristV  Thie^  would  forbear  assembliqg  together  and  taking 
their  food  in  common,  indeed,  they  would  not  insist  on  observ- 
ing many  rites  which  th^y  thought  highly  proper,  but,  as  we 
can  gather  nothing  more,  when  forbidden  by  tiie  civil  power,  but 
still  they  never  could  be  induced  to  c^ase  the  worship  of  the 
Saviour  and  blaspheme  Christ,  We  feel  authorized  from  such 
declf^rations  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  a  classic  period,  to 
conclude  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ  was  cleatr- 
ly  held  by  the  early  Christians.  The  special  care  which  they 
take,  to  express  themselves  on  this  point,  is  remarkable.  They 
all  unite  in  giving  their  private  opinions  that  he  was  a  Sophist, 
an  impostor  (which  as  unbelievers  they  doubtless  held),  but 
while  doing  so  they  are  careful  to  record  tl^e  contrary  as  held 
by  the  Christians.  They  themselves  believed  him  but  man, 
though  a  man  of  no  ordinary  character,  but  they  expressly  de- 
clare that  his  followers  believed  him  Divine,  and  worshiped 
him  as  such. 

2.  They  believed  "  He  Wjas  crucified,  dead,  and  buried.'* 
Lucian,  we  believe,  is  the  only  heathen  writer  of  antiquity  who 
makes  allusion  to  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  He  speaks  of  it 
twice,  first  in  the  eleventh  section,  and  again  in  the  thirteenth. 
He  does  not  mention  it  as  a  report  simply,  whieh  he  had  heard 
from  others,  but  as  an  event  well  enough  known  in  his  time 
to  need  no  corroboi'ation. 

3.  They  "  believed  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the 

communion  of  Saints."     It  is  not  difficult,  so  explicit  is  our 

author,  to  ascertain  what  relation  the  .early  Christians  sus- 

-> 
1  The  word»  of  the  Philopatris  are : 

'T-^ijxi^ovra  &8ov,  fA^yav,  ofAjSpoTov  oupaviwva, 

Tlov  fl'arpof,  ^rveufiux  sx  «arpog  JjisropsuofAfvov, 

*'Ev  sx  TpiJiv,  xal  i^  kvog"  rpia 

Tavra  vofAi^e  Z^va,  rhvS*  fjyou  &eov. — \'yA,  Philopatris  12. 
The  doctrine  U  about  as  compreheHsible  to  Oiton  as  it  is  to  us.    Says  he  : 
''*  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  Xhree  in  one  and  one  in  three,  eii  rpia 
Tpia  Sv,  you  probably  mean  the  tetractyi  oif  Phythagoras." 
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tained  towards  themselves  and  their  Divine  Master.  This  is 
summed  ap  in  the  injunction  of  Christ,  ^g  dfcXqjoi  <avT»j  slsv 
dlXX^Xwv,  that  they  should  all  be  brethren-.     The  reason  of  this 

injunctiuD  is  given  in  the  foliuwiiig  sentence,  because  **  tlicy 
all  denied  the  Grrecian  gods,  worshiped  him  that  ^Yascnlcified, 
and  lived  accord  in  i^  to  hJs  laws/'  It  was  therefore  to  be  a 
holy  CnthoHc  Church,  a  Christian  brotherhood  of  all  such  as 
loved  their  Lord  and  Master,  of  whatever  land  or  clime. 

Of  this  Catholic  Church,  Christ  was  the  supreme  and  only 
Head,  It  was  he  M'ho  brought  it  into  existence,^  and  the tl^ fore 
was  its  fountain  source.  Hia  1  ife  and  death  and  suflTerings  bL^oamej 
to  his  foUow^erSj  a  new  mysteryj  a  new  object  of  religious  eom- 
munioation.  The  roligious  word  ?-A5tiiv  defines  its  boundaries. 
The  new  church  was  to  be  founded  on  Christ  a^  its  head,  on  his 
death  and  sufferings  as  its  base,  of  which  it  was  never  to  lose 
eight.  He  w*as  as  surely  to  be  the  source  from  which  all  cere- 
monies should  spring,  and  the  object  to  which  they  shnnld  bo 
directed,  as  in  the  old  and  worn-out  mythology,  Bacchus  and 
his  exploits  were  to  be  the  source  and  object  of  the  botcchanalian 
orgies  and  revels. 

Christ  was  also  to  be  the  very  souJ  and  spirit,  the  life  and 
animating  principle  of  this  new  church.  His  followers  were  not 
only  to  worship  himj  but  live  according  to  his  laws,  Wliat 
these  la%vs  were  our  author  does  not  inform  us.  Thoy  are  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  They  are  the  law^s  of  charity, 
kindness,  and  love.  The  primitive  Christian  church  then  was 
to  be  a  Catholic  church j  embracing  in  essential  unity,  all  who 
professed  the  name  of  Christ,  and  lived  according  to  liis  laws, 
of  which  he  was  the  supreme  head,  the  fountain-source,  the  life 
and  animating  principle.  If  any  evidence  were  wanting  to 
prove  that  this  inj auction  was  obediently  observed — that  the 
early  church  was  in  reality  a  Christian  brotherhood ,  it  might 
bo  found  in  that  part  of  this  narrative  which  records  the  sym* 
pathy,  shown  by  the  Christians,  with  one  who  professed,  though 
hy[>ocriticaUy,  the  same  faith  as  themselves,  '*  No  sooner  was 
Percgrinus  cast  into  prison  by  the  civil  power,  for  heresy,*^  runs 
the  narrative,  *'  than  the  Christians,  thinking  the  event  a  com- 

'  Lucisn  iiays,  ihey  worfihipod  him  fjecwuE*e  he  brought  thij^  new  relif^ion  In- 
to this  life,  ori  nam^  Tat^r^v  ^-eXsnjv  ekyiyaywv  ig  raw  ^i[>v .  The  word,  re^sri^^ 
h  particularly  tu  he  noticed.  Il  mJiy  meaoj  erul  or  tfhfett  of  life^  ae  llviog 
for  ihe  fmure  arid  not  the  present.  But  more  probfthly  U  h^^  the  anme  significa- 
tion here,  it  has  in  classic  Greeks  that  of  religion  or  ckurcL  Sncli  is  its  signifi* 
eu ti on  ill  Evtnp.  Bttcch.  234,  where  tlie  old  Teirefiias  speakeor  the  religion  of 
Baechu^,   - 

TfXsTUf  ■B^pocffiwyv  gtJIau^  vittvtefiv. 

It  ifi  sometimes  translafed  by  the  Li«Lin  safrrn,  sometime*  more  properly  by 
ceremontfC  originem  as  i n  Iph .  in  Ta n r i a  9^0 .  Th 1 6  i s  proba bly  i  If  ei gii ilicatlon 
lu  this  place,  a  net&  religion  which  must  hafe  new  rilee  and  ceremoBies* 
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mon  misfortune,  adopted  every  expedient  to  release  him  from 
duress.  Finding  this  impoasible  they  rendered  him  every  as- 
sistance  in  their  power,  not  indifferently,  but  with  zeal.  From 
early  morning  were  to  be  seen  old  women,  widows,  and  orphans, 
watidering  about  the  prison.  Some  of  his  friends  in  obedience 
to  what  they  considered  their  duty,  shared  the  in^prisonment 
with  him,  having  corrupted  the  guards.  They  also  carried  him 
various  dishes,  and  performed  divine  service  in  the  prison,  that 
they  might  administ'Cr  to  hmi  the  joys  and  c(Hisolationsof  their 
religion.  Not  only  this,  but'  Christians  were  sent  from  other 
cities  at  a  common  expense,  to  give^  among  other  things,  con- 
solation to  the  unfortunate  man.  Money  was  also  contributed 
in  large  sums,  because  he  was  in  bonds.  So  also  when  he 
had  been  released,  he  traveled  at  their  expense,  and  by  the  same 
means  lived  in  abundance. 

Such  is  the  manner  in^  which  they  treated  one  individual  of 
their  number,  and  which  is  but  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  treated  all.  All  things  were  common  (xoixonra 
i^ovvrai),  each  receiving  necessary  sums  iBrom  the  commoii  purse, 
without  giving  any  pledge.  They  had,  bs  did  Christ  and  his 
disciples,  a  common  purse  or  box,  /XcjereroxofMv.  as  John  calls  it, 
into  which  were  cast  the  contributions,  si^^aXXofMva  made  by 
stich  as  beofune  Christians.  This  was  carried  by  one  of  their 
number,  and  from  it  all  necessary  expenses  were  made.  The 
same  custom  is  alluded  to  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
account  of  Ananias  and  Saphira.  The  money  which  thev  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  their  land,  and  which  should  have  been 
thrown,  without  reserve,  into  the  common  treasury,  was  kept 
back,  in  part,  when  they  came  over  to  the  Christians.  ' 

It  was  the  universal  confidence  which  they  cultivated 
am(Hig  one  another,  that  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  de- 
signing to  extract  money  from  them,  and  enrich  themselves. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Feregrinus,  who.  Judas- 
like, had  obtained  possession  of  the  purde,  and  like  him,  pur- 
loined from  it. 

The  Christian  Brotheihood,  if  we  credit  Pliny,  extended  not 
only  to  their  hours  of  worship,  biit  as  far  as  it  was  pbssible, 
to  all  the  business  of  the  day.  They  ever  take  their  meals  in 
comj:non.  *'  Their  custom  was,*'  says  he,*  "  to  come  together 
before  light  for  worship,  which  being  done,  they  separated  to 
meet  again  at  their  meals,  promiscuously,  but  without  emy 
crime."  .  That  this  was  only  done  con  amore^  and  not  from  an 
idea  of  its  essentiality,  we  learn  from  the  declaration  of  the 
same  author,  that  they  desisted  from  assembling  together  in 
this  manner,  when  commanded  by  the  edicts  of  Pliny,  not- 
^  Letter  to  Trajan. 
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witlistanding  they  oould  not  be  oompelled  to  worship  the  image 

of  Trajan  and  biasphijme  Christj  when  commaudoii  by  tUe 
same  iiothority<  This  was  the  difference,  the  wors^hip  of  Christ 
was  essential,  while  the  Jaily  assembling  together,  though 
eminently  proper  at  that  time,  and  in  their  peculiar  situation, 
and  by  them  considered  a  privilegGj  was  a  custom  from  which 
they  desisted,  as  non-essential,  when  commanded  so  to  do. 

This  church,  or  common  brotherhood,  whiah  they  were 
enjoined  to  preservcj  was  perfectly  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  world.  This  is  shown  by  the  general  account  of  Lucian 
and  Pliny,  by  whom  the  Christians  are  always  mentioned  as 
meeting  by  thcmselvcSj  as  well  as  by  their  direct  declaration, 
that  tlicy  despised  and  cut  themselves  off  from  all  others. 
This  charge j[>f  exclusiveness  was  frequently  made  npou  them, 
KaTctif povoutfi  <ih  tt^avlwv  ifitf^f ,  are  the  words  of  Lncian>  Tacitus 
speaks  of  the  same  exclusivene^s  in  still  stronger  terms  in  the 
Annals.  According  to  him,  the  heaviest  charge  made  against 
them,  was  their  hatred  of  all  mankind.*  The  expressions  are 
har&h,  as  the  Christians,  by  their  separation  from  the  world 
would  seem  to  hate  and  despise  mankind. 

That  it  was  obedience  to  the  injunotioni  that  they  should 
be  bretliren,  which,  in  a  great  degree  caused  Uie  rapid  spread 
of  the  Christian  religion,  we  tliink,  cannot  well  be  denied.  It 
was  thereby  better  able  to  show  its  superiority  oifer  the  fabri- 
cations and  philosophy  of  men,  by  pointing  to  the  purity  and 
holiness  of  its  disciples^  The  authority  of  Christ  was  compar- 
ed with  that  of  man. 

That  prosperity  shall  only  follow  obedience  to  this  injunction, 
is  not  only  proved  by  the  unexampled  progress  of  the  Christian 
church,  during  the  first  century  of  itgi  existence,  but  also  by  its 
history  in  after  times.  Nothing  perhaps  has  done  more  to  stay 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  earth,  than  Uie  impediments 
which  the  exercise  of  temporal  favor  by  the  church  and  its 
union  with  the  state,  have  thrown  in  its  way.  The  history 
of  their  union  at  Rome  and  at  Westminster,  is  evidence  tliat  the 
church  must  come  wholly  out  of  the  world  and  be  separate 
from  it,  if  it  receive  the  blessings  of  Him  who  enjoined  it* 

4>  *^  They  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
life  everlasting."  The  evidence  of  this  rests  on  the  express 
declaration  of  the  author,  '*  that  these  miserable  devotees  have 
persuaded  themselves  that  they  are  immortal  and  shall  live  for 
ever,"  fl'o  J*iv  iXov  ^^avaroi,  iot-rf*a*,  xoti^iwd'sSou  tov  dit  Xp^^<>^*  This  be- 
lief ol  the  early  Christians  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Lucian, 
because  it  was  contrary  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  age, 

1  Odio  huamni  geDeris  convicti  sunt.    Tac,  Ann. 

a  "  Life  and  immortality"  were  emphatically  brought  to  ligbt  in  the  goipeli 
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It  was  this  confidenoe  of  the  Christians  of  a  gloiious  immor- 
tality which  animated  them  with  a  contempt  for  this  mortal 
life.  Death  too  they  despised  ((ppovoDtfi  rou  Savarov)  like  the  Getai 
of  whom  Herodotus  speaks,  believing  that  death  was  but  life. 

It  remains  that  we  examine  this  heathen  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  customs  and^  mode  of  worship  of  the  early  Christians. 
And  in  this  part  of  our  subject  we  necessarily  anticipated  our- 
selves in  the  inquiry  concerhing  their  creed  ;  since  belief  and 
practice  are  so  intimately  connected  that  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate them.  We  have  seen,  that  they  lived  in  community  as 
much  as  in  their  power,  cutting  themselves  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  labored  together,  talked  together,  ate  toge- 
ther, even  to  the  breakii^  up  of  th^  family  relations,  counting 
those  who  professed  the  same  faith,  as  their  father  and  mother, 
their  sister  and  brother.  Above  all  they  worshiped  together, 
assembling,  as  Pliny  says,  before  light,  and  at  an  hour  most  fit 
for  calm  meditation,  series  reflection,  and  undivided  devotion. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  in  what  places  this  devotion  was 
rendered.  Their  poverty  rendered  them  unable  to  secure  the 
comfort,  the  convenience,  the  gorgeousness  and  splendor  of 
places  of  worship,  where  Christ  is  said  to.  meet  his  disciples  in 
modem  days.  Had  the  wealth  of  later  times  been  theirs,  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  spefit  in  spreading  the  gospel  in  the 
earth.  They  would  have  had  little  ambition  to  eclipse  the 
splendor  of  ancient  Pagan  temples.  They  would  have  preferred 
the  dark,  comfortless  garret  where  Lucian  found  them,^  the 
caverns  whithcT  they  had  fled  before  the  persecuting  power  of 
Rome,*  or  even  the  prison  in  which  one  of  their  number  was 
confined.'  Symbolism  and  eoclesiology  doubtless  date  later 
than  primitive  Christianity. 

In  regard  to  their  worship,  we  have  a  declaration  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  Xoyoi  Upoi  au9;wv  ^Xiyovro,  tt  declaration  sufficiently 
explicit  to  exclude  every  idea,  that  they  believed  at  all  in  the 
efficacy  of  bowihg,  kneeling,  genuflexions,  fmd  the  like,  or 
that  outward  actions  cojistituted  the  smallest  part  of  their 
worship,  but  still  go  general  as  to  compel  us  to  look  elsewhere 
to  determine  in  What  the  ^^0701  bpoi  conBisted. 

Moees  does  not  reveal  the  doctrine ;  the  PBalmist  and  the  Prophets  make  bat 
the  faintest  allusions  to  it  There  had  indeed  sprung  up  amongthe  Jews,  a 
sect  who  thought  that  there  was  no  future  state  of  existence.  The  Greeks, 
believed  in  it  but  as  a  matter  of  poetic  faith,  now  and  then  breaking  the  gloom 
which  surrounded  them.  As  with  Homer,  Achilles  says,  **  Though  they  do 
forget  the  dead  in  Ha(ies.  Yet  even  there  will  I  remember  thee,  my  friend." 
Sometimes  the  aspirations  of  Cicero  apd  Plato  bore  them  beyond  this  mortal  life, 
but  into  what  absui;dities  they  were  led,  the  Tasculan  Questions  >  of  the  one 
and  the  Phcedon  of  the^other  are- humiliating  wituBsses. 

1  Vid.  Philopatris.  «  Vid.  Letter  to  Trajan.    . 

^  Vid.  De  Morte  Peregrinus. 
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Piiny  says  they  were  accustofnud  on  a  tixcd  day  to  come  to- 
gether before  lights  and  to  sing  pmim  to  Christ  as  to  a  God^ 
and  to  bind  themselTOs  to  commit  no  wrong.     According  to 
him  then,  their  worship  consisted  in  singing  praiso  to  Christ,  •    '^ 
and  in  encouraging  one  another  to  lives  of  godliness  and  vir*  * 

tue.     There  is  one  peeuLiarity  to  be  noticed  in  their  praise*  It      ^- 
was  by  rosponefes,  dieere  secum  invicevit  indicating  that  the        ^ 
later  custom  of  sinking  continuous  hymns  by  a  choir  alone^ 
or  by  the  congregation,  had  not  been  introduced.     They  doubt- 
less copied  after  the  Hebrew  mode  of  praise,  which  was  by  al- 
ternate resi>ont?€s. 

The  aooount  in  the  Philopatris  is  still  more  explicit,  though 
it  is  diJlioult  tii  ascertain  the  truth,  so  much  has  the  wjiter  of 
it  given  himself  up  to  ridicule.     From  all  that  we  can  gather  -. - 
concerning  it,  and  from  the  expression  itself,  we  should  judge     »•   *•  ^ 
the  X^Qi  Ifipoi  to  have  consisted  in  praise  to  Christ,  conversation 
and  mutual  exhortation,  and  in  reading  of  the  Scripturos.  The    ; 
literal  translation  of  the  text  would  point  more  particularly  to 
the  last.     They  might  have  been  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but 
more  probably  the  New  Testament  writings^  wliich  must  hav© 
been  in  thoir  possession. 

The  excUisiveness  witli  which  they  shut  themselves  out  from 
the  world,  daring  these  exercises,  is  worthy  of  note.  It  af- 
forded the  author  of  the  Philopatris,  an  opportunity  for  oon^ 
siderable  pleasantry.  He  finds  them,  as  he  entered  the  Chris-  •  ,  ^ 
tian  assembly j  of  which  he  gives  a  description,  pale  and  sal- 
low from  long  confinement,  engaged  in  unearthly  pursuits,  * 
dwelling  in  the  air,  (a^po/^otroyvT^r).  As  though  they  had 
been  absent  for  years,  they  deign  to  ask  a  few  questions  coa- 
cerning  things  in  the  world.     Upon  his  answering,  he  asks  in  f 

turn  of  things  in  the  air.  Then  follows  a  oonversationj  during 
which  he  learns  they  liad  spent  ten  days  without  food,  and  as 
many  nights  in  watching. .,  ,,.. 


ABTIOLI  Y. 


RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  Tf)  THE  YOUNG. 

The  importance  of  a  correct  religious  education  cannot  be 
over  estimated.  Such  an  education  enters  vitally  into  those 
influences  which  shape  the  destiny  of  individuals,  and  thereby, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  destiny  of  the  church.  Time  has  wrought 
no  little  change  in  the  modes  and  measures  by  which  good 

THIRD  SERIES*      TOL>  Tl.      1*0.  IV,  6 
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men  have  sought  the  oonTersion  of  soub.  We  have  somewhere 
seen  the  statement,,  that*  daring  the  great  revival  which  oo- 
cnrred  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  during  the  presidency  of 
the  late  Dr.  Green,  nearly  all  of  those  Who  were  converted  were 
under  conviction  for  some  months.  There'are  but  few  now  whp 
would  advocate  ot  encourage  such  a  protracted  season  of  con- 
viction. While  careful  to  guard  against  any  extravagance 
in  the  doctrines  and  measures  used  in  revivals  of  religion, 
most  ministers  are  more  eaniest  in  insisting  on  iinmediate  sub- 
mission to  God,  as  the  imperative  duty  of  every  sinner. 

In  connection  with  this  change,  we  think  we  perceive  the 
greater  prevalence  of  the  opinion  which  regards  cflarly  conver- 
sions as  both  practicable  and  d^sirabl^.  Our  fadiers  dili- 
gently instructed  their  child  reii  in  the  docftrines  of  the  Bible, 
and  Hterally  obeyed  the  injunction  of  Moses  to  the  children  of 
Israel  (Deut.  6  :  6-9) ;  and'  yet  so  far  as  appears  fronrf  the  his- 
tory of  those  days,  and  from  the  veherable  men  of  that  period 
who  still  survive,  that  instruction  had  reference  mainly  to 
future  years,  when  with  mature  powers  their  children  might 
decide  the  great  concern  intelligently.  If  we  have  not  mis- 
apprehended the  fact,  the  conversion  of  children  in  early  life 
was  not  their  expectation,  nor  the  burden  of  their  prayer ;  and 
when  stlch  a  case  did  occur  they  were  surprised,  as  if  an  event 
had  taken  place  hot  in  accordance  with  the  usual  analogies  of 
grace.  They  broke  up  the  fallow-ground  end  cewrt  in  flie  «eed, 
praying  {bx  the  early  and  latter  rain,  withdut  any  well-deiSned 
expectation  of  em  immediate  harvest. 

President  Edwards,  in  his  ^*  Thoughts  on  thie  Revival  of  Re- 
ligion in  New  England,"  incidentally  mentions  that  "  th^e  is 
a  strange  alteration  almost  all  over  New  England  amongst 
young  people  :  by  a  powerful,  invisible  influence  on  their  minds 
they  have  been  brought  to  forsake  those  things  in  a  general 
way,  as  it  were  at  once,  that  they  were  extremely  fond  of,  and 
greatly  addicted  to,  and  that  they  seemed  to  place  the  happi- 
ness of  their  lives  in,^and  that  pothing  befo)pe  could  induce  them 
to  forsake."'  And  in  exhibiting  the  various  remarkable  fects 
which  attended  that  great  revival,  he  particularly  notices  that 
a  fast-day  was  observed  by  gatheHng  all  "  the  people  of  the 
congregation  in  their  particular  religious  societies  ;  companies 
of  men  by  themselves,  aod  companies  of  women  by  themselves ; 
youi!ig  men  by  themselves,  and  young  women  by  themselves ; 
and  companies  of  children  in  all  parts  of  the  town  by  themselves, 
as  many  as  were  capable  of  social  religious  exercises ;  the  boys 
by  themselves,  and  the  girls  by  themselves;"*    This  fact  very 

1  Edwardi'  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  296.  ^  Ibid,  p.-419. 

In  his  "  Narrative  of  Surprising  Conversions"  he  speaks  of  the  regeneration 
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•  plaiRly  shows  the  opinion  which  prevailed  previous  to  the  re- 

I  vival  of  1740,  and  that  the  efTeot  of  .that  revival  on  children 

I  was  oiie  of  the  most  notable  whioh  eould  be  mentioned.    And 

I  it  h  no  uDoommon  thing  Uj  iuc^t  with  aged  per^NOiis  who,  in 

'  comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  say  in  sufastanodj  '*  How 

much  greater  efforts  are  now  made  to  secure  the  conversion  of 
I  children  than  when  we  were  young  I"     One  of  this  olasa  told 

I  ihe  writer  that  when  she  was  a  child  she  did  not  dream  of  the 

I  possibility  of  an  early  conversioa !     She  must  wait  till  she  be- 

came a  woman.     There  were  exceptionsj  but  this  was  the 
I  general  rule. 

I  Eobert  Raikea  originated  a  great  change  of  opinion  on  this 

point.     Children  have  been  brought  more  directly  under  the 
I  means  of  grace  through  an  institution  organized  expressly  for 

I  their  benefit.      In  a  sense,  the  Sabbath-school  is  the  place 

I  where  the  child  hears  the  gospel  preached,  not  to  adulta,  but 

I  to  him  personally  and  appropriately.     The  results  have  been 

I  ,  remarkable,  so  much  so  that  in  many  churches  the  greater 

J  number  of  oonvergions  takes  place  among  the  members  of  Sab- 

,  bath-schools  and  Bible-classe^s.     These  have  not  been  restricted 

^  to  those  scholars  who  were  somewhat  advanced  in  age,  but 

;  among  those  so  young,  that  in  former  days  their  oouversion 

I  would  have  been  considered  chimerical.     The  pastor  of  a  large 

church  in  Ohio  has  kep1>  for  several  years  a  table  of  statistics 
embracing  the  pnncipal  facts  pertaining  to  his  Sabbath-schbols 
,  and  Bible-classes.     In  these  tables  are  bills  of  punctuality, 

also  showing  how  many  have  recited  the  Shorter  Catechism 
perfectly,  and  the  lessons  assigned  in  addition.     Here  m  a  de- 
duction which  bears  directly  on  the  point,     **  I  have  one  or 
'  two  scraps,'^  says  this  pastor,   "  wliich  I  have  published   on 

'  Bible-classes.     The  amount  of  them  is,  that  by  keeping  a  bill 

'  of  punctuality  a  series  of  years,,  conversions  were  almost  in  ex- 

'  act  ratio  of  punctuality.    Almost  every  one  who  attended  eighty 

or  one   hundred  lessons  became  a    hopeful  convert.     I^i   five 
'  years  one  hundred  and  seventy- fi're  membersof  my  Bibla-clasaes 

'  united  with  the  church,  ^^ 

'  These  facts  awaken  in  us  a  desire  to  examine  the  relations 

of  the  church  to  the  young,  in  order  to  excite  a  more  profound 
interest  in  a  subject  which  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  piety.  Our 
opinions  modify  our  actions.  If  we  are  looking  for  God's 
chosen  ones  among  the  adults  of  congregations,  we  shall  sutfer 
fiur  anxieties  to  fix  themselves  entirely  on  Eiiab  and  Shammah, 
and  to  say  **  surely  the  Lord  ^s  anointed  is  before  himi"  whilst 

of  '^'^  Uaose  that  were  very  young''  as  *'  a  very  extra^ottlioaiT  dJBpensaliou."  Auci 
of  one  convert  about  four  years  old,  he  eaye,  "  and  becauae  t}iU  last  will  be  mo^i 
di/^w/%  bd^vedf  I  shall  hereafter  give  a  particular  aacoiint  of  iL'* — ^p.  339, 
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we  altogether  i^egleot  the  stripling  David,  who,  uneared  for,  is 
in  the  fields  keeping  the  sheep.  The  little  ones  still  olingingto 
our  knees,  and  watching  every  word  i^nd  action,  will  be  suffered 
to  grow  callous.with  1^  lapsQ  of  years,  almo^  unrebuked, 
feeling  that  they  caimot  become  Ohristians  for  some  years  to 
come. 

And  at  the  outset  we  raise  the  inquiry.  Whether  regenera- 
tion cannot  and  does  not  take  plage  in  some  cases  at  so  early 
a  period  that  the  subjects  of  it  have  no  recollection  of  the  time  ? 
We  are  aware  of  the  metaphysical  qbjeotiohs  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  position  implied  in  th^  question,  and  of  the 
difficulties  which  surround  the  subjedt,  and  for  this  reason  we 
desire  to  avoid  ,do^atic  assertion^  and  positive  assumption. 
And  lest  we  be  misunderstood  it  will  be  necessary  to  lay  down 
two  scriptural  positions  which  are  regarded,  as  vital.. 

1 .  Bvery  descendant,  of  Adam  ^as  a  corrupt  nature  which 
will  lead  him  to  commit  sin  with,  perfect. certainty  as  soon  as 
moral  existence  begins.  This  corrupt  nature  will  tepnmn  un- 
changed until  the  new  birth.,  l^he  Saviour's  declaration  to  Nico- 
demus  settles  this. matter  beyond  a  reasonable^  doubt.  ^Aiuiv 
aff*riVj  Xffyw  tf^r  «av  )mi  rif  yewTj^-ij  avw^fiv,  ou  ^varcti  i^irv  -^  /SatfiXgic^v  rou 
©sou  (John  3  :  3.)  The  word  f^ig  embraces  the  whole  human 
family,  infantd  as  well  as  adults.  .  */ Verily,  verUy,  I  say  unto 
thee,  except  eve^y  one  of  the  human  family  be  begotten  from 
above,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of'Grod."  The  same  form  of 
expression  is  repeated  in  the  fifth  verse.  This  position  is  plainly 
sustained  also  by  various  expre/ssions  in  the  Psalms,  (see 
Psalms  14;  1-3;  53: 1-3 ;  also  Ps.  61:  5.) 

2.  The  only  efficient  agent  to- produce  a  radical  change  in 
ihis  corrupt  nature  is  the.  Holy  Spirit.  The  passage  just 
quoted  distinctly  implies  thb.  The  word  **avw&cv^"  from  above, 
points  us  to  the  efficient  power  in  the  new  birth  as  plainly  as 
m  these  words,  **  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  Grod."  (John  1 :  13.) 
The  same  truth  is  set  forth  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul* 

Let  us  then  recur  to  the  question,  whether  regeneration  does 
not  take  place  in  some  cases  at  so  early  a  period  that  the  sub- 
jects of  it  have  no  recollection  of  the  time  ?  One  fact  must  be 
admitted,  a  large  part  of  the  human,  family  die  in  infancy,  be- 
fore they  know  good  or  evil,  qr  exercise  the  poWrs  of  moral 
agency. »  What  shall  we  say  of  this  numerous  portion  of  the 
human  family  ?  Shall  we  adctpt  the  theory  which  consigns 
them  to  annihilation  ?  Or  shall  we  regard  infants  as  innocent 
in'nature,  with  no  elemental  propensities  to  evil,  and  of  course 
at  death  transplanted  without  change  to  a  more  genial  clime  ? 
Such  a  theory  finds  no  countenance  in  the  Scriptures,  and  all 
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the  developments  of  human  nature,  and  all  the  facts  which 
transpire  in  actual  life  in  this  world,  are  agednst  it.  Or  shall 
we  adopt  the  belief,  once  somewhat  prevalent,  that  such  infants 
as  stand  in  covenant  relations  io  G-od  tiiirough  a  pious  parent- 
age or  baptism,  kre  saved,  while  leiU  not  standing  in  such  rela- 
tions are  .consigned  to  endless  punishment?  We  speyak  the 
feelings,  not  only  of  pi[ivate  Christiiins,  but  of  learned  theolo- 
gians, when  we  say,  no  one  without  a  shudder  can  read  even 
the  hypothetical  inference  of  Dr..Eihmons,  "If. children  die  be- 
fore they  become  moral  agents,  it  is  most  rational  to  conclude 
that  they  are  annihilated.'*  The, length  of  time  previous  to 
moral  accountability  Dr.  Emmons  does  not  undertake  to  fix, 
but  says,  ^*  during  that  space,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  they 
are  not  moral  agents,  nor  consequently  accountable  creatures 
in  the  sight  of  God  or  m^n.  It.  is  rational  to  conclude  there- 
fore, that  Obd  will  liot  treat  them  as  accountable  creatures,  nor 
reward  or  punish  them.  Of  course  we  must  conclude  they  will 
be  annihilated."* 

The  mere  fact  that  the  period  of  moral  agency  has  not  i)een 
attained,  cannot  lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  nor  yet  to  a  beUef 
that  some  infants  will  be  lost  who  have  never  been  favored 
with  a  season  of  probation.  It- has  grown,  we  think,  into  a 
sentiment,  prevalent  among  Christians  of  eVery  name,  that 
those  dying  in  infancy  will  be  saved.  The  annihilation  view 
has  been  abandoned,  and  we  hope  that  also  which  consigns  any 
infants  to  hell.  Be  this  as  it  may,  all  theologians  who  have 
rejected  the  idea  that  infants  are  annihilate,  believe  that  sonte 
infants  will  be  saved.  The  number,  whether  a  part  or  all,  does 
not  aifect  our  argument.  If  any  are  saved  who. have  not 
reached  the  period  of  moral  accountability,  that  is  i^fEcient  for 
oui:  argument. — On  what  ground  are  these  saved  ?  The  Scrip- 
tures explicitly  declare  that  every  child  of  Adam  has  a  corrupt 
nature,  and  .universal  experience  proves  that  in  every  cade 
where  opportunity  for  moral  action  has  btien  given,  that  action 
has  been  sinful.  So  universal  and  without  exception  is  this 
law  of  sinful  development,  that  let  the  circumstances  .be  what 
they  may,  we  know  that  man's  nature,  unregenerated>  will  put 
on  a  sinfol  character  by  voluntary  transgression.  We  may 
transplant  the.  bramble  to  the  choicest  spot  in  Eden,  and  culti- 
vate it  never  so  carefully,  yet  it  will  be  a  bramble  still ;  or  we 
may  nurse  a  lion's  whelp  with  the  same  milk  and  care  that  we 
bestow  upon  a  child  ,>  and  yet  it  will  grow  up  with  a  lion's  na- 
ture! WeJiave  altogether  mistaken  the  drift  of  the  Scriptures, 
if  they  teach  that  any  cultivation,  6r  any  outward  circumstan- 
ce whatever,  can. change. the  doctrine  itaiplied  in  these  ques- 
1  Emmons'  Works,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  510. 
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tions,  "  Who  can  bring  a  olean  thing  out  of  an  nnolean  ?  Not 
one."  "  itow  can  he  be  clean  that  ie  bom  of  a  wotaan?''  Job 
14:4,  and  25:  4. 

The  question  then  recurs :  Are  those  infants  who  are  saved 
regenerated,  or  are  they  saved  being  u^regenerate  ?  If  we  an- 
swer the  last  question  in  the  affirmative,  then  we  contradict 
Christ's  owli*  words,  (Jphn  3*:  3)  :  '*  Verily,  verily,  J  say  unto 
thee,  except  every  one  pf  the  hum^in  fomily  be  bom  again  he 
cannot  s^e  the  kingdom  of  God."  If  we  answer  the  first  ques* 
tibn  in  the  affirmative,  then  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  regeneratioi^  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of 
some  who  had  not  attained  to  mioral  accountability.  In  adopt- 
ing the  opinion,  th&t  the  songs  of  love  which  the  redeemed  sing 
in  heaven  are  made  fuller  and  more  joyful,  by  the  voices  of 
those  little  ones  who  have  been  snatched  away  from  tie  by  death 
before  they  had  attained  the  knowledge  of.  good  and  evil,  we 
also  adopt  the  belief- of  their  spiritual  regeneration.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  hota^  the  Holy  Spirit  regenerates  8u6h,  but  does  he 
perform  this  necessary  and  gra6iotis  act?  We  are  all  ready  to 
accord  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question,  when  it  pertains 
to  those  dying  in  infancy.  ,  '     , 

-  And  if  this  be  *true,  who  can  allege  a  good  reason  why  the 
same  efficient  Agent  may  hot  sometimes  work  the  same  change 
in  corrupt  nature,  in  spme  in&nts  who  are  spared  to  grow  up 
to  years  of  maturity  ?  The  thing  plainly  is  not  impossible, 
nor  yet  does  it  appear  unreasonable,  since  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  known  capacities  of  human  nature  under  the  power  of 
such  an  agent  as  the  Holy  Spirit.  .'       ' 

But  are  there  any  well-authenticated  fabts  to  sustain  this 
theory  ?  The  case  of  Samuel  is  one  in'  point.  His  mother  had 
asked  him  of  the  Lord,  and  vowed,  as  she  prayed,  to  **  give  him 
unto  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life  *'  (1  Sam.  1 :  11).  Her 
prayer  was  answered,  and  sh6  purposed,  as  soon  as  he  was 
wanted,  to  '^  bring  him  that  he  might  appear  before  the  Lord, 
and  there  abide  forever."  M  And  when  she  had  weaned  him, 
she  took  him  up  with  her  j  with  three  bullocks,  and  one  ephah 
of  flour,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  und  brought  him  unto' the  house 
of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh,  and  the  child  was  young^^^  (vs.  22,  24.) 
She  tells  her  own  story  to  Eli,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  adds  :  **  For 
this  child  I  prayed,  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petiticm 
which  I  asked  of  him  :  therefore,  also,  have  I  lent  him  to  Ihe 
Lord ;  as  long  as  he  Uveti^  he  shall  be  lent  unto  the  Lord. 
^^'And  he  Worshiped'  the  Lord  therc)^^  (vs.  27,  28.)  Here  we 
have  certainly  a  young  worshiper  in  a  child  just  weaned.  A 
partaker  in  human  depravity,  and  by  nature  an  heir  of  the 
same  wicked  propensities  with  other  children,  yet  at  this  very 
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early  period  we  find  him  a  worshiper  of  Jehovah.  He  must 
have  been  regenerated  previous  to  this  time.  And  in  tracing 
his  history  we  ^d  the  facts  in  the  oase^  confirming  this  view, 
fie  immediately  enters  on  the  work  to.:^hiGh  he  had  been 
devoted,  fbr  it  is  said,  >^f  And  the  child  did  minister  unto  the 
Lord  before  Eli  the  priest,"  (2::  11.)  <<  But  Samuel  minis- 
tere<l  before  the  Lord,  being  a  childy^^  (2  t  18.)  *'AAd  the 
child  Samuel  grew  before  the  Lprd,"  (2  :  21.)  "  And  Samuel 
grew,  and  the  Lord  was  with  hin\,  and  let  none  of  his  words 
fedl  to  the  ground/'  (^  :  19.)  It  seems  certain  that  he  had 
become  a  new  creature  before  he  left  his  mother's  arms.  As 
soon  as  he  reaches  the  sacred  place,  he  ^^rorahips  a^  if  it  were 
no  striange  exercise,  and  forthwith  ministers  before  the  Lord. 
From  his  motiier's  breast  he  w^. doing  holy  work.  He  was 
not  left  to  the  dominion  .of  evil  habits  till  the  meridian  of  life, 
like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  ,then  converted.  ,  The  Holy  Spirit 
changed  his'  heart  so  early,  that  his  piety  resembles  an  acorn 
planted  in  Boil  made  genial  by  culture.  In  due  time  it  sends 
forth  a  tender  but  (Vigorous  shoot.  The  dews  distil  upon  it; 
the  rains  water  it;  die  sun  warmsf  it;  and  the  owiper  cares 
for  it.  Year  by  .year  it  increases,  according  to  fin  inhe;rent 
principle  of  growth.  From  first  to  last  it  is  A  comely  object ; 
as  an  acorn  unvegetated,.  as  a  vigoroius  shoot,  as  a,  spreading 
tree  ;  and  even  when  a  cientury  has  aided  it  to  lift  its  brawny 
old  limbs  heavenward,  it  is  qomely  still.  From  the  acorn  to 
the  old  oak  there  was  a  naturckl  growth,  and  the  change  con- 
stantly  apparent  was  not  the  miraculous  change  of  a  useless 
tree  into  an  o^k^  but  of  an  oak  in  germ  to  a  young  tree,  and 
from  that  to  ft  great  oak  standing  among  its  fellows  like  their 
monarch.-  In  Samuel's  lustory  we  cannot  specify  the  time 
when  he  did  not* love  G-od — when  the  "carnal'*  was  sup- 
planted by  tie  "  spiritual  "-^rbut  his  Idve  for  Q-od  xjaingled  with 
the  lispings  of  in&ncy,  and  reached  back,  into  the  dim  t.wilight 
of  early  childhood.    ,  , 

When  the  word  of  the  Lprd  came  to  Jeremiah,  it  declared 
that  he  had  been  (^notified  ev^n  before  his  birth,  ^hat  is,^  set 
apart  for  a  particular  work  (Jer.  1 :  5  ;)  and  Isaiah  expressly 
declares  that  the  Lord  had  formed  him  from  jt)he  womb  to  be 
his  servant.  The  angel  revealed  it  to  Zacharias  that  John  the 
Baptist  should  not  only  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but 
that  he  should  **  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his 
mother's  womb."  (Luke  1:  15.)  We  have  the  time  when 
Paul  was  -converted,  and  when  Peter  and  Andrew  became 
fishers  of  men,  but  tl^ere  is  no  intimation  that  the  son  of  Zach- 
arias and  Elizabeth  was  not  converted  in  early  childhood.    The 
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promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  on  him  whilst  yet  a  babe  in  the 
arms  of  his  devout  mother. 

Although  the  fact  is  not  explicitly  stated,  yet  there  is  a  pleas- 
ing savor  of  early  piety  in  the  lives  of  Jo^h,  Moses,  and  David. 
That  these  distinguished  saints  became  the  friends  of  God 
while  young,  we  learn  from  their  histories ;  and  when  we  look 
at  the  even  excellence  iand  the  natural  growth  which  charac- 
terized their  piety,  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  implantation 
of  divine  graoe,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel,  was  in  infeincy. 
Their  experience  is  different  from  tiiat. of  Paul  and  of  Peter. 
We  do  not  find  these  men,  like,  Peter,  falling  under  the  power 
of  some  previous  wicked  habits  for  a  moment  getting  the  mas- 
tery ;  nor  ye^  do  we  ever  hear  them  crying  out  like  Paul,  who^ 
from  being  tL  persecutor,  Was  suddenly  changed  into  a  Mend, 
"^0,  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death?" 

The  biographer  of  Br.  Doddridge  informs  us  that  this 
eminent  Christian  "  was  brought  up  in  the  early  knowledge  of 
religion  by  his  pious  parents,''  ^'  a^d  his  motiber  taughthim 
the  history  of  the  Old  >  and  New  Testamtents  before  he  could 
read,  by  the  assistanee  of  s6me  Dutch  til6s  in  the  chimney  of 
the  room  '^ere  they  commonly  sat :  and  her  wito  and  pious 
reflections  on  the  stories  there  represented  were  the  means  of 
making,  some  good  impressions  oi^  his  heart  which  never  wore 
out."'^  The  tune  of  Doddridge*^  regeneration  is  not  pointed 
out,  but  there  is  something  in  the  conduct  of  that  child,  not 
able  to  read,  yet  drinking  in  with  such  avidity  the  truth, 
which  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  the  '^  child  Sainuel."  • 

Dr.  Plumer  has  sketched  an  admirable  character  in  his 
*^  Western  Patriarch*"  In  every  relation  of  life  he  was  a  con- 
spicuous Christian,  whose  path  was  like  that  of  the  shining 
light,  which  shineth  more  and  mdre  unto  the  perfect  day. 
From  his  early  childhood  to  a  good  old  age,  he  gave  abundant 
reasons  for  the  hope  that  was  in  him.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  '^  he  often  said,  If  I  am  ipdeed  a  child  of  God,  I 
became  such  when  Very  young.  If  I  now  indeed '  love  Ae 
Lord,  m^  memory  does  not  go  back  to  the  time  when  I  loved 
him  not i^^  Dr.  Plumer,  in  view  of  this  narrative,  remarks : 
^'  Early  pi^ty  is  $till  possible.  Jeremiah  and  John  the  Baptist 
were  savingly  renewed  from  iiieir  birth.  In  more  modem 
times,  many  persons  of  undoubted  piety  have  traced  l;beir 
saving  impressions  to  very  early  childhood.  W^  ought  to  pray 
and  labor  for  the  conversion  of  our  children  wlule  they  are  yet 
young."*  ' 

1  New  York  Observer,  March  16»h,  1850. 
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Two  instances  similax  to  this  have  fallen  under  our  own  no- 
tice. One  is  the  case  of  a  minister  whose  name  is  familiar  in 
our  churches,  and  whose  labors  haVe  been  abundant  and  suo- 
oessful.  And  now  that  old  ai^  is  drawing  on,  thid  servant  of 
Grod  is  sharing  peculiar  manifestation:*  of  the  grace  of  Christ. 
The  other  is  the  oaso  of  a  lady,  whose  piety  cannot  be  reasona- 
bly doubted.  In  the  family  and  in  society  sho  has  exhibited 
the  ruling  disposition  of  her  heart  to  be  to  glorify  God.  Neithet 
of  these  Christians  is  able  to  date  the  period  of  their  conversion. 
From  earliest  childhood,  so  far  as  memory  reaohe&,  their  hearts 
were  impressed  with  a  sense  of  obligation  and  inspired  with 
the  love  of  God. 

The  observation  of  others  has  no  doubt  fallen  on  many  simi^ 
lar  facts  which  have  pever  been  committed  to  paper :  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the   principle,  that  regeneration  is 
po«iible  by  the  Spirit's  power  at  so  early  a  [Seriod  that  the       ^ 
memory  of  the  subject  of  that  change  goes  not  ba,ek  to  the  time       ' 
when  he  did  not  love  God.     And  in  <!ilosing  this  branch  of  ths 
subject  wo  may  appropriately  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  EmmonSi 
not  only  as  expressive  of  truth,  but  to  guard  against  misappre^      -w 
liertsion.     '*  As  soon  as  the  youngest  sinner  is  born  of  God,  he 
is  a  new  creature,  and  is  a  child  of  God.     Though  ho  cannot 
exercise  repentance  toward  God,  nor  faith  in  the  Lord   Jesoa 
Christ,  yet  he  may  exercise  true  benevolence,  which  is  true 
holiness ;   and   God   may  pardon  and  save  him  through  the       ^ 
atonement  of  Christ  on  the  condition  of  benevolence,  as  welt  as 
on  the  condition  of  repentance  or  faith  or  any  other  exercise  of 
holiness.     There  is  reason  to  think   that  many  persons  were      ^ 
saved  before  the  gospel  day,  who  had  no  distinct  knowledge  of       1 
Christ  or  faith  in  him.     Their  hearts  were  indeed  changedC#    4 
*    *    *  And  just  so  he  may  pardon  little  children  whom  he  re* 
news  and  causes  to  exercise  holy  atTeetiona,  though   they  are 
ignorant  of  him  and  o[  Christ,  for  whose  sake  he  forgives  and 
admits  them  to  heaven.     It  is  sufEcient  for  God  to  know  that 
he  pardons  and  saves  them  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  tttone* 
ment  j  and  when  they  arrive  in  heaven,  they  will  love  and  tfust 
in  Christ  as  their  only  Saviour."' 

Wo  now  approach  another  question  of  the  greatest  practical^ 
moment,  respecting  the  conversion  of  cluldrcn  v^ho  have  reached 
the  period  of  moral  agency.  The  impossibility  of  determining 
that  period  definitely  is  admitted.  We  do  not  say  then  when 
moral  agency  begins,  nor  is  it  necessary;  but  one  thing  is  mat- 
ter of  common  expedience  and  observation,  viz:  that  a  child 
learns  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  therefore  is  regponsible.  His  knowledge  ia  that  of  a 
-     -  "  Emmom*  Works,  VoJ.  IV.  p.  51 1. 
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child,  weak  and  imperfect,  and  yet  his  nature  has  such  adapta- 
tions that  God's  truth  fits  it  as  the  bone  fits  its  kindred  bone. 

The  question  is  this.  Admitting  that  the  period  of  moral 
agency  has  arrived,  when  shall  we  begin  in  earnest  to  seek  the 
conversion  of  children  ?  Do  w<Q  overstep  the  proper  bounds  of 
discretion  in  asserting  that  the  praetice  of  many  parents,  whose 
piety  is  not  to  be  doubted,  does  not  accord  wiUi  what  is  mani- 
festly wisdom  on  this  point  ?  They  do  not  seem  to  regard  die 
conversion  of  children  to  God  in  very  early  life. as  possible  and 
hopeful  in  such  a. sense  as  to  make  it  an  object  of  prayer,  and 
of  direct  persevering  effort.  We  fear  there  is  no  little  practical 
unbelief  and  parental  neglect  in  this  thing  throughout  the 
church.  Christian  parents  are  wont  «to  feel  great  anxiety  for 
such  of  their  ehildren  as  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years,  unconverted,  and  they  pray  for,  and  hope  for, 
some  '^  mighty  rushing.wind"  to  prostrate  them  in  penitence 
and  submission  before  God,  while  the  plastic  and  easily  affected 
hearts  of  tkeir  younger  children  are  often  strangely  neglected, 
or  if  cared  for  at  all,  the  sprayers  and  efforts  bestowed  upon 
them,  practically  point  to  a  hoped-for  convtersion  at  some  future 
period. 

Let  us  then  examine  this  conduct  by  the  tests  of  Scripture, 
by  the  maxims  of  a  sound  expediency^  and  actual  facts. 

And  at  the  outset  let  us  reiterate  the  cardinal  doctrine  al- 
ready stated,  that  the  regeneration  of  any  heart  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  To  present  property,  the  obligation  which  rests 
on  the  instructors  of  children,  is  not  to  question  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  office  work  of  the  Spirit.  There  is.no  question 
as  to  the  piropriety  of  religious  education.  Nature  and  the  Bi- 
ble conjointly  assert  this  tnith.  Our  fear  pertains  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church.  In  this  ag&  of  cheap  religious  books,  of 
Sabbath-schools,  and.  ether  means  of  religious  instruction,  there 
is  danger  of  departing  from  God's  pwn  methods,  ordained  and 
of  perpetual  force  in  the  church,  and  looking,  as  we  conceive, 
to  the  early  coii version  of  children.  .The  plan  of  Robert  Raikes 
has 'already  placed  many  precious  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Jesua 
Christ ;  but  this  plan,  good  in  its  place,  must  not  supersede 
the  plan  of  God.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel,. and  Sabbath- 
school  instruction,  are  vastly  important  instrumentalities  in 
their  proper  place,  but  neither  was  designed  to  supersede  or 
conflict  with  the  home  institution.  Jehovah  is  perfect,  and 
knew  the  wants  of  mankind,  just  as  well  when  he  instructed 
Moses  as  he  knows  them  now.  .He  did  not  comimand  him  to 
organize  public  schools  in  which  the  young  Israelites  should 
learn  the  dealings  of  God  with  their  fathers.  Such  a  course 
might  have  left  the  nation  to  degenerate  into  a  horde  of  barba- 
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cians.  JehoVah  well  understood,  the  system  by  which  the  re- 
collections of  the  EjLodus  were  to  be  kept  fresh.  Accordingly, 
every  head  of  a  household  was  Constituted  an  oracle  to  answer 
the  inqtiiries  of  the  thoughtful  and  impress  lessons  of  truth 
upon  all. 

Hero  then  we  have  the  truths  to  be  impartedj  and  the  means 
of  irapartijig  them,  '*  Hear,  0  Israel;  The  Lord  thy  God  is 
one  Lord.  And  thovi  sihalt  love  th6  Lord  thy  Q-od  with  all 
thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soulj  and  with  all  thy  might.  And 
these  words  which  I  eommaiid  thee  this  day  shall  be  in  thine 
heart ;  and  thou  shalt  teach  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  BhaU  talk  ofjhei^i  when  thou  sit  test  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walke^t  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up.  And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  ^ign 
upon  thine  hand,  and  they  shall  be  as  frontbts  between  thine 
eyes.  And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house, 
and  upon  thy  gates.^'  (Deut.  6  :  4-9). — It  was  a  family  school 
in  which  the  parent  is  the  divinely  appointed  teacher,  who  did 
not  dare  to  consign  his  own  duties  to  sonje  hireling,  or  even  to 
some  benevolent  friend.  How  cold  and  lifeless  any  school  com- 
pared with  the  animating  instmotions  of  tlio  home,  the  atmos- 
phere of  which  is  perfumed  with  religious  doctrine,  and  the 
very  language  of  which  is  the  conveyance  of  that  truth  to  tlie 
youthful  scholar !  We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  wisdom  of 
this  arrangement,  nor  too  closely  imitate  it  in  the  religious  edu- 
Cfltion  of  children. 

Now  in  this  arrangement  we  have  a  teacher  who  is  ever  at 
his  ])ost.  The  parent  was  appointed  that  teacher,  so  that  the 
very  fondlings  of  infancy,  and  the  more  elevated  and  refined  en- 
dearments of  youth  might  be  imbued  dnd  energised  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  obligation  which  we  owe  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Wouid  that  this  sacred  custom  were  revived,  that 
Teligiun  might  be  taught  at  home,  and  the  be^^t  lessons  of  truth 
learned  at  the  fireside  ;  that  the  gentle  courtesies,  and  sweet 
attachments  of  home  might  engrave  the  words  of  God  and  the 
gospel  of  his  £?on  on  the  heart  of  every  child  and  member  of 
the  household  !  How  often  is  it  the  ease,  that  the  parent  is 
more  ready  to  talk  on  spiritual  themes  to  a  stranger  than  to 
his  own  child  I  how  oft^n  is  it  that  whole  families  grow  up 
and  leave  home  without  any  systematic  means  being  u^ed  for 
their  salvation  !  The^  Sabbath-sehool,  the  pulpit,  the  casual 
visit  of  a  pastor,  or  the  inquiry  room,  instead  of  being  the 
auxiliaries,  become  the  supplanters  of  home  instruction. 

A  son  now  in  the  ministry  wrote  this  to  his  parents:  "  I 
verily  believe  that  had  my  religious  training  been  confined  to 
tbe  gleanings  of  the  Sabbuth-schoolj  instead  of  the  ^e|4y,Qf^ 
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forcement  of  the  Hoeaio  arrangement  at  home  by  tny  parents, 
I  might  now  be  pursuing  a  far  different  course,  and  living  for 
a  far  different  end^  Many,  very  many  times,  as  early  in 
(diildhood  as  I  can. recollect,  has  the  Spirit  of  Grod  convicted 
me  of  sin  as  my  father  at  home  has  taught  me  out  of  tire 
Scriptures,  and  I  cannot  easily i  forget  that  the  same  high- 

Eriest  of  the  home  church  once  tore  from  rhe  the  hypocrite's 
ope.  And  that  dear  place  had  another  to  carry  on  the  work, 
gentler  but  not  weakejf,  and  memory  recalls, d  mother  pressing 
her  face  close  to  mine  as  she  often  knelt  with  me  before  the 
mercy  seat.  I  will  not  cast  reproach,  on  any  institution 
which  hasf.been  productive  of  good  to  myself  and  to  othei's,  bat 
with  profound  gratitude  will  say,  home  was  the  place  of  my 
spiritual  nativity,  and  my  parents  were  God's  instruments  in 
leading  roe  to  Christ/'   • 

This  accprds  strictly  with  two  injunctions  addressed  by 
Jehovah  to  the  different  parties  interested  in  this  truth. 
"  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  (Prov.  22  :  6  ;)  which  thought 
is  giv'en  in  the  most  significant  language  by  the  apostle  Paol, 
"  And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath :  but 
bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  adrhonition  of  the  Lord," 
(Ephes.  6  :  4,)  '  -The  other  injunction  is  addressed  to  the 
scholar,  and  bears  equally  on  the  argument,  <^  Remember  now 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  (Eccles.  12  :  1 .) 

We  think  it  very  plain  from  these  considerations,  that  Goil 
forbids  Christian  parents  to  suffer  the  hopeful  days  of  child- 
hood to  pass  away  wi^o]ut  the  most  importunate  prayec,  and 
the  most  assiduous*  effort  for  the  conversion  6f  their  children. 
He  would  have  them  carry  out  the  heavenly  plan  of  Hannah, 
invoking  the  divine  blessing  on  the  proper  means,  that  the  verry 
beginnings  of  moral  life  may  be  so  moulded  that  the  children 
shall  grow  before  theLord. 

In  advocating  this  truth,  we  do  not  breathe  a  word  of  dis- 
paragement against  adult  oonviersions.  To  |do  this,  would  be 
to  disparage  the  conversion  of  \Faul,  Augustine,  and  John 
Newton.  Adult  conversions  do  occur  even  late  in  life,  and 
after  a  long  course  of  sin,  and  they  are  sometimes  accompanied 
with  such  agonies  of  conviotibn  as  well  nigh  to  unsettle  reason, 
and  destroy  li^B.  Our  object  is  not  to  cast  reproach  on  such 
conversions,  but  to  a$certain,  if  we  can,  the  **  mind  of  the 
Spirit"  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  And  according  to  this 
we  believe  that  parents.  e(re  not  held  guiltless  in  sending  their 
sons  and  daughters  from  home,  matured  in  rebellion  against 
God,  unless  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability  they  have  striven 
to  carry  otft  the  divine  economy,  with  its  potent  means  or- 
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ga^ized  and  set  in  motion  for  the  religions  edncation  of  their 
children  at  home.  While  the  Bible  gives  instances  not  a  few, 
ia  which  the  most  abandoned .  ^nners  have  been  regenerated, 
it  inculcates,  with  the  sanctions  of  frightful  threatenings  and 
blessed  proiilises,  the  truth  that  it  is  the  urgent  business  of  the 
church  to  train  up  .the  little  ones  for  God.  It  enjoins  it  upon 
the  pious  to  seek  ah  early  implantation  and  growth  of  religion 
in  their  children,  rather  than  wait  for  sin  to  lay  such  beds  of 
flinty  rock  over  their  heai^ts  that  an  earthquake  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  tear  theia  asunder.  And  as  to  the  general  result,  we 
believe,  that  in  all  but  extraordinary  cases,  a  character  fashion- 
ed according  to  the  principle  for  which ,  we  plead,  will  be  as 
different  from  that  of  one  matured  in  sin  and  then  copverted, 
as  a  ifruitful  prairie  is  from  th&  rugged  and  fissured  breast  of 
the  AUegbanies. 

All  maxims  of  a  sound  expediency  point  to  the  s^me  con- 
clusion. An  orchardist  has  a  mirsery  gf  young  trees  'which  he 
knows  wijl  produce  worthless  fruit  unless  a  change  is  made.by 
the  process  of  grafting*  He  can  let  those  trcQs  stand  for  yeara, 
and  then  cut.away  its  natural  branches  and  insert  scions  of  .a 
good  kind.  In  this  Way  it  is  true  that  an  old  tree  which  has 
been  evil  may  produce  gopd  fruit.  But  what  a  waste  it  is, 
when  all  that  time  might  have  been  used  in  growing,  trees  which, 
in  Thompson's  phrase,  should  be  "  big  with  bending  fruit." 
It  is  a  sound  expediency  which  leads  the  husbandman  to  en- 
graft or  inoculate  his  trees  whilst  they  are  in  the  nursery. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
common  events  of  life,  all  of  which  go  to  show  the  expediency 
of  seeking  the  earliest  conversion  of  children  possible,  and  dt 
the  same  tim^  to  show  that  not  unfrequently  the  conduct  of 
Christian  parents  and  teachers  is  such,  that  were  it  adopted  in 
the  common  Qoncems  of  life,  it  would  be  regarded  as, the  frenay 
.  of  madmen  and  the  folly  of  fools. 

Let  us  gather  a  few  facts  from  history,  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  this  position.  The  steady  and  joyous  glow  of  Dr. 
Dwight's  piety  may  be  traced  back  to  his  mother's  faithfulness, 
for  ^^  she  taught  him  from  the  verjr  daw.n  of  recuson  to  fear 
G-od  and  keep  his  commandments."  She  aimed,  at  a  very 
early  peribd,  to  enlighten  hi9  conscience^  to  make  liim  afraid 
of  sin,  and  to  teach  him  to  hope  for  pardon  only  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  "  The  impressions  then  made  upon  his 
mind  in  infancy  -  were  never  effaced."*  The  mother  of  the 
younger  Edwards  is  declared  to  have  heen  "  a  rare- example 
of  early  piety,  having  exhibit^  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
life  and  power  of  religion  when  only  five  years  old.  And  what 
is  far  more,  the  fond  hopes  that  were  thus  excited,  she  fully 

1  Dwight's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4.       ,y„,ed  by  GoOglc 
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confirmed  by  the  uniform  and  increasing  excellence  of  her  char- 
acter as  she  grew  up  to  youth  and  maturer  years.  Such  in- 
deed was  the  deyotedness  of  her  piety,  and  so  warm  and  ani- 
mated her  religious  feelings  in  every  period  of  her  life,  that 
they  might  have  been  regarded  as  enthUBiastio,  had  they  not 
been  ever  controlled  by  her  true  delicacy  and  sound  discretion. 
By  one  who  knew  her  well,  she  is  described,  before  her  marriage, 
as  having  "  a  strange  sweetness  of  mind,  and  a  singular  purity 
in  her  affections  ;  as  most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her  con- 
duct ;  as  of  a  wohderful  sweetne^^  and  calmness  and  universal 
benevolence."  And  in  after  life,  as  a  Christian  and  a  Christian 
mother,  she  id  represented  as  being  ^'as  near  a  perfect  model 
as  is  often  seen  on  earth.'** 

We  shall  select  but  one  incident  more  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  general  truth.  The  point  of  the  illustraticm  will  be  seen 
iii  the  reply  of  the  veteran  in  the  face  of  death.  At  the  age  of 
ninety.  Poly  carp  was  arrested  during  the  persecution  which 
raged  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  was  urged  to  save  his  life 
by  denying  Christ,  by  calling  "the  emperor  our  Lord,  and 
sacrificing."  He  refused.  The  proconsul  urged  him  farther, 
"  Swear,  curse  Christ,  and  I  release  thee."  The  old  man  re- 
plied, "  Si^  and  eighty  years  have  I  served  him^  and  he  has 
done  me  nothing  but  good  ;  and  how  could  I  cutse  him,  my 
Lord  and  Saviour !"  The  veteran,  believer,  the  disciple  oJF  the 
apostle  John,  a  Christian  at  the  age  of  four,  was  worthy  to 
make  such  a  reply,  and  before  the  fire,  which  was  to  consume 
him,  was  kindled,  to  utter  such  words  as  these :  "  I  praise 
thee  that  thou  hast  judged  me  worthy  of  this  day  and  of  tiiis 
hour,  to  take  part  in  the  number  of  witnesses,  in  the  cup  of 
thy  Christ."  >  ^ 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  scrip- 
tural, Reasonable,  and  obligatory  on  all  who  have  in  charge  the 
religious  education  of-the  young,  to  seek  by  every  lawful  and 
hopeful  means,  their  early  conversion  to  God,  and  to  seek  this 
end  as  matter  of  reasonable  expectation.  This  is  the  surest 
hope  of  the  church."  PiousTJarents,  with  a  proper  sense  of  their 
own  insufficiency,  and  th^  necessity  of  Divine  aid,  should  be- 

1  Works  of  younger  Edward,  vol.  i.  j.  11. 

President  Edwards  in  his  sketch  of  Phebe  Bartlet,  a  convert  of"  four  years 
old,"  infonoB  us  that "  her  parents  were  not  wont,  in  the  counsels  they  gave  to 
their  childre;n,  particularly  to  direct  themselves  to  her,  by  reason  of  her  being 
so  youngs  and,  as  they  supposed,  not  capable  of  understanding."  The  history 
of  this  child's  overpowering  convictions,  her  importunate  prayer  for  mercy,'  her 
clear  conversion,  her  own  personal  jovs,  and  her  anxieties  fpr  others,  together 
with  the  remarkable  cpnsiatency  of  her  conduct  as  she  gre\v  up,  fdrm  one  of 
the  most  afifecting  and  remarkable  passages  in  religious  experience.  ;Id  read- 
ing it,  we  involuntarily  repeat  the  words,  "  out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and  suck- 
lings thou  hast  perfected  praise-"    Edwards'  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  265^. 

s  Neander's  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.    Vol.  i.,  p.  110. 
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gin  in  very  early  life  to  impress  truth  on  the  minds  of  their 
children,  and  strive  for  their  conversion.  They  must  be  made 
to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  holiness,  and  drink  at  the  fountain 
of  eternal  life,  be/ore  they  are  tistinted  with  this  world,  and  en- 
ticed away  by  it.  They  must  not  be  suffered  to  leave  the 
home  altar  without  giving  evidence  that  they  are  gnnving  be- 
fore the  Lordj  like  the  anointt;d  little  one  who  aidod  EU  iathe 
ministrations  of  the  sanctoafy. 

How  important,  in  the  light  of  these  thoughts  and  facts,  is 
the  family  arrangement  in  training  the  young  forheoven.  It 
stands  at  the  fountain  head  of  moral  life,  and  gives  direction 
and  impression  to  future  years.  With  multitudes  of  holy  and 
eminent  mcnj  the  family  has  been  the  birth-place  into  God^s 
spiritiial  kingdom.  Who,  then,  can  snificiently  prize  a  piety 
at  homo,  which  is  cheerful^  unitbrm,  and  healthful?  Perhapg 
if  all  children  were  favored  with  the^o  appointed  means  of 
grace,  according  to  the  Divine  will,  the  efficient  power  of  the 
Holy  fc^pirit  would  be  exercised  over  the  greater  portion  of  them. 
Fewer  parents  certaiuly  would  be  left  to  mourn  over  adult 
children  unoon verted. 

Wc  disclaim  any  intention  in  these  remarks  to  find  fault 
with  the  revivals  which,  at  various  times,  have  been  enjoyed 
by  the  American  church.  For  those  seasons  of  special  power 
and  grace  we  have  reason  for  devout  gratitude  to  God,  Their 
blessed  influenoe  is  plainly  visible  in  the  ministry  of  this  day,  not 
a  few  of  whum  were  converted  in  those  extraordinary  times.  The 
same  influence  is  no  less  visible  in  the  laity,  multitudes  of 
whom  were  gathered  into  the  church  by  the  same  instrumentality. 
We  would  cherish  the  memory  of  these  by-gone  seasons  of  powerful 
effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  pray  for  similar  Divine  manifes- 
fations  at  the  pret^ent  time, -fearing,  as  we  do,  that  if  such  re 
frcshings  do  not  again  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  the 
majority  of  the  present  adults,  now  impenitent,  will  be  driven 
away  in  their  wickedness.  But  wo  much  desire  to  see  a  new 
era  intDxIuced,  when  children  shall  receive  the  most  prayerful 
and  assiduous  culture  with  reference  to  their  early  conversion. 
We  wish  to  see  all  who  sustain  the  responsible  relations  of 
Christian  parents,  going  forth  and  weeping,  bearing  preoious 
seed,  confidently  expecting  to  come  again  with  rejoicings  bring- 
ing their  sheaves  with  them.  We  are  sure  that  such  training 
would  produce  a  delightful  change  in  the  external  manifesta- 
tions of  piety,  and  result  in  a  greater  symmetry  of  Christian 
character*  The  church,  then,  in  its  increase,  would  not ^  as 
now,  so  muph  resemble  some  hardy  but  dwarfed  plapt  in  Green- 
land j  enjoying  a  very  short  summer,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  long, 
dreary  winter,  as  the  orange  tree  of  the  tropicSj  OIL  wtuoh  hong 
blossoins  and  ripe  fruit  continually.  ^.^^^^^  ^^  Googk 
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ARTICLE   VI. 

NAMES   FOR    SuUL. 

By  Prof.  Tayler  Lewis,  LL.D.,  tlnion  College,  Schenectady 

Scholars  have  ever  been  strttck  with  the  grandeur  of  the 
Homeric  oath —  .  . 

"I(frw  ^s6e  xai,  'oujavof   'H  ^o^  «, 

Bear  witness  Jove  and  Heaven, 
And  thoa  all- seeing  suo. 

Sometimes  the  terms  are  varied,  although  the  trinal  form  is 
generally  preserved.   As  in  the  Odyssey,  y.  184 — 

Know  earth,  and  Heaven  above  us  spreading  wide, 
And  Hell's  dark  wave  that  flows  beneath. 

The  first  example  strongly  calls  to  mind  the  passage  (Deut. 

32:  1.) 

Grive  ear,  O  yi  Heavens,  while  I  speak  ; 

And  listen,  thou  Earth,  to  tlie  words  of  my  mouth. 

But  how  immeasurably,  both  in  natural  and  moral  sublimity, 
is  the  classic  oath  transcended^  by  the  solemn  Hebrew  adjura- 
tion— ^^  As  Jehovah  Itvethy  and  as  thy  soul  liveth^^  ?  In  the 
one,  the  -appeal  is  made  to  the-  strongest  and  most  enduring 
objects  in  the  natural  world ;  in  the  other,  there  is  associated 
with  the  Divine  name,  not  the  sun,  nor  the  earth,  nor  the 
heavens,  but  the  human  soul,  as  partaking  more  than  all 
merely  physical  creations  x)f  the  Divine  permanence  and  eter- 
nity. The  full  form  is  employed  on  occasions  of  intense  ear- 
nestness and  solemnity,  as  in  JL  Samuel  25 :  26,  where  Abigail 
adjures  David  not  to  shed  blood,  or  avenge  himself  with  his 
own  hand.  "  As  the  Lord  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth,^^  is  the 
impassioned  obtestation  ;  and  then,  in  what  admirable  harmo* 
ny  with  this  association  of  ideas,  is  the  language  that  fol- 
lows: "For  the  Lord  will  certainly  make  my  lord  a  sure 
house ;  and  the  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle 
of  life  with  the  Lord  thy  God."  The  elliptical  form->-a«  the 
Lord  liveth — which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  may  be 
regarded  as  ever  implying  the  other  clause ;  and  sometimes 
we  find  the  second  member  by  itself,  yet  clearly  carrying  with 
it  the  adjuring  power  of  the  more  complete  form;  as  in 
Halinah?s  appeal  to  Eli,  1  Sam.  1 :  26. 

In  one  or  the  other  of  tkese  modes,  this  form  of  adjuration  is 
quite  common  in  the  Old  Testament ;  and  yet  how  often  may 
it  have  been  read  without  even  a  glimpse  of  the  mighty  truth 
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that  lies  beneath,^  ft  truth  not  obtruding  itself  upon  the  blind 
Sadducean  eye,  and.  yet  plain  enou^  to  one  who  truly  regards 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and  every  part  of  it,  as  indeed  *' given  by 
the  inspiration  of  God."  ^' He  that  se^keth  findeth, -and  to 
him  that  knocketb  it  ^ha^  be  opened."  Whosoever  studies 
the  Bible  'with  half  thez^al  with  which  oth^Ts  seek  for  earthly 
wealth,  i^U  indeed  find  it  to  bi^-a  mine  of-  inexliaustible  trea- 
.49u^e,  a  fieid  thfckly  sown  With,  pearls  of  greatest  price,  a 

'       Broad  land  of  we^Uh  unknown, 
'    '  Wher^  hidden  gloiy  lies.     .  ' 

**4*  the  Lord  IMeth  and  as  tfiy  soul  liveth.^^  ^  Why  this  re- 
markable conjunction  of  terms  ?,  Is  it  accidental  ?  Is  it  mere- 
iv  rhetorical  ?  Or  is  it  iiitiixiated',  and  more  than,  inttonated)  iu 
this  wQi^derful  association  6f  rthe  human  spirit  with  'Hhe 
Fathev  of  spirits,"  thc^t  as  the  onie  lives  so  sh^iU  the  other  live 
also,  and.  that  a  similar  ground  of  assurance  is  to  be  regarded 
as  contained  in  either  a^pejDt  of  this  frequent  and  most  sublime 
adjuration  ?    ' 

"l^ere  would  seem  to  be  also  sbme  allusion  to  tlie  etymology 
of  the  namc^  Jehovah,  as  given  Exodus  3.  The  verbs  for  life 
andfreing*,  ri'h  and  n^n,  are  closely  Rallied  in-  ft)rm*— differing, 
in  fact,  only  in  degree  of  aspiratioQ — and,  in  respect  to  spirit^ 
ual  and  intellectual  existence,)  may  be,  regarded  as*  almost^  if 
not  quite,  synonymous  in  meanings  Lifsy  the  source  of  life^ 
that  which  has  life  in  itself ^  would  seem  to  be < the. import  of 
God's  incommunicable  name.  This  he  challenges'  to  himself 
as  his  '.'memorial  unto  all  generations"  (E^od.. 3':  15).  It 
is  in  this  higher  sensed  and  not  merely  by  way  of  opntrast  with 
the  dead  Baals  an4  Dagons  of  surrounding  heathenism,  that 
he  is  so  oft^n  styled,  The  Living  Godr^dAm  Jeremiah  iO : 
^0.  *'  Jehovah  ElohiUi  Hjs  ii  Ehhim  Hag^miy  The  Living 
Ood^T-^He  is  Melek  Olam^  the  king  of  eternity, '^  May  we^not 
stippose,  too,  that  there,  is  some  reference  to  this  name  and 
this  oath  ip  Paul's  remarkable  declaration,  kct^  17  :  28, 
•w  ouJtu  yaf  JvfMv  xoi  'E-TSiEN,  *'  tn  Biftivfe  LIVE  and  ARE^'' 
"^hen  there  is  a  like  union  of  the  vetbs  of  being  and  Ufe^  and 
the  same  allusion  to  the  Divine, spirit  as  the  source  and  up* 
holder  of  all  spirituality  ? 

•  ^^  As  the  Lord  liveth  and  as  thy  Soul  liveihP  The  Old 
Testament,  (as  we  have  elsewhere  previously  attempted  to 
flihow  in  the  pages  of  this  Review^)  has  little  to  say,  didactively, 
about  a  future  ^tate.  It  has  no  {Philosophy -of  the  ^oul,— tn 
other  words,  nO  psychology,  ho  physical  or  iaetaphyiiical  theory 
of  life,  either  the  present  or  any  other — ind  yet  it  has  some- 
diiiiLg  higher  and  be[tter  than  all  thi»— something  far  more  clear, 

^TfflRD   SERIES^      VOL.   VI.      NO.   IV.  7         *  r^^^r^T^ 
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more  oonsoling,  mora  assariiig*  Saddqoean  as  it  m^y  seem 
to  certain  minds,  there  is  more  hope  for  another  life  to  be^  de- 
rived, even  from  tKe  Fentatenoh,  than  from!  the  Phsedpo^  or 
the  Tusoulan  Disputations,  or  the  stoical  rhapsodies  of  an 
Antoliine.  There  is  a  firitier  fonndiitioQ  for  faith  in  its  earnest 
expressions  of  tlie  divine  'care  for  ihe  **  chosen  people  y^^^  than  in 
all  the  metaphysical  argtiments  of  ancient  or  modern  schools. 
Although  nothing  is  told  us  direc^y  of  immortality,  yet  this 
old  book  may  be  ^id  to  givlB  an  assurance  of  it,  stronger 
than  ever  came  fror^  discussions  respecting  non-extension  and 
indivisibility,  and  indestructibility,  or  from  any  proud  discourse 
of  pre-existence,  aiid  arclutypfil. ideas.  It  earries  this  assurance, 
simply  bep^use,  to  the  spritually-minded  reader^  it 'everywhere 
cpnnects  liumanity  with  God,  so  identifies  the  truest  and  best 
life  of  the  human  spirit  (i^ether  here  or  in  uny*  other  Btate  of 
being)  with  his  service  and  adoration,  so  makes  all  true  bless- 
edness t6  consist  in  the  Drvihe'  ^'  favor  and  loving  kindness y^^ 
ikose  gracious  words  of  iife,-t-eo'  resolves  the  great  problem  of 
the  summum  bonum,  thb  anxiotis  inquiry,  Who  wiU  show  us 
the  sovereign  good?  Into  that  sublime  -  conception,  '^  the  light 
of  His  cquntenance,^^  and,  finally,  so  places  all  hope  in  the 
clear  and  comforting  ideas^  of  grace  and  promise,  instead  of 
philosophiciBil  argument,  or  natural  law,  or  the  £Eincied  results 
of  any  fi|elf-rewarding  human  '^tiie.  We  see  this  especially 
in  that  one  word  which  God  so  kindly  employs  to  express  his 
chosen  relation  to  humanity,  as  distinguished  from  that  whioh 
he  bedrs  to  the  jiatural  creation.  It  Is -the  word  covenant^  so 
fbll  of  life  and  immortality ,-h9o  giaoious  on  the  part  of  Deit^, 
so  honorable^to  man.  *  There  is  a  strange  repugnance  mani- 
fested to  it  by  some  aspe<ats  of  modern  theology,  and  yet  thiere 
is  certainly  no  term  mo^  p^reiy  scriptural.  • 

Although  Aot  employed  ih  the  particular  aocdunt  in  Gj-enesis^ 
yet  the  reality  is  certainly  there.  God  placed  the  material 
and  merely  aiiimal  universe  'Und^r  natural  law  ;  with  man  he 
entered  into  the  higher  relation  adapted  to  a  rational  being — 
the  relation  of  poral  law,  of  promise^  of  condition,  of -mutual 
assent  of  wilL  Inother  words,  *'  He  made  witii  him  a  cavenant 
of  life."  Whence,  then)  tiiis  disposition,  even  in  som^  who 
would  be  thought  evangelical,  (it  is  natural  enough  in  the  ordi- 
nary politician,  or  philosophizing  infidel,)  to  seek  in  nature,  and 
in  natural  fight,  as  it  is  colled,  wh^t  has  been  so  graoiously 
placed  on  the  hi^ner  ^onnd  of  the  oath, — the  oath  which  God 
aware  unto  the  fietther,  even  the  ^'  father  of  the  faithful,"  and 
tiie  father  of  the  Taoe.>  Kore,  too,  would  seem  to  ho  thb  same 
idea  in  the  common  form  of  tiie  Hebrew*  ad]uration>  )&s  sugges* 
tivd  of  a.  stronger  bond  {berith  religio)  than  ex]s^l>etween  ^ 
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Deity  ancl  the  merely  physical  word;  although  the  tenn  c&ve^ 
nant  is  sometimes  used  ngutatively  even  of  the  latter ;  ds  in' 
Jerera.  33 :  20,  when  it  js  applied  to  the  inv^ri^ble  successipn 
of  day  and  night.  In  such  references  to  nature  it  is. clearly 
meta^ihorical,  when  Employed  to  express  the  relation  of  God  to  * 
man,  and  especially  to  his  church,  or  redderlied  ma,nj  it  is  ever 
in  the  highest  sense' real.  The  Lotd  doe^  indeed  make  a  cove- 
nant with  humanity,  ^nd'this  is  the  great  pledge  and  proof  of 
our  immortality.  He  would  riot  toter  into  stipuktions  with 
the  being  of  a  day,  or  one  v^o  had  no  higher  existence  in- 
tended for  him  than  the  ever-flowing  and  ever-changing  nature 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  This  is  th^  subsja^iice  of  Christ's 
arguradnt  with  tiie  Sadducee.' 

^^  As  the  Lord  livethy  and  as'thysoulliveth.^^  The  oli6  is 
the  pledge  of  the  other.  Materialism  in  respect  to  man  is  athe- 
ism in  respect  to  the  universe*  The  views  etitj^rtained.  in  tlie 
one  case  will  ever  run  parallel  ^th  those  entisrtained  in  the 
other/  There  is  a  doctrine  which  regards  all  Ihe  phenomenc^' 
of  spirituality  in  us  as  bttt  the  results  of  the  material  crganiza- 
tion  of  our  finite  mierocosm.  Suifth  a  view  cannot  long  be  held 
without  transferriiig,  in  tbe  end,  the  same  conception  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  great  world  around  us.  This  ia  atheism.  O^ 
if  the  notion  of  something  to  which  we  give  th^  name  of  Gbd, 
oomes  in  at  all,  it  can  only  be,  legitimately,  as  ^e  last  product 
(if  there  ever  is  any  such  last  and  perfect  product)  of  nature 
and  matter  working  up  through  seminary  gas,  fluid,  siolid,  vege- 
table, animal,  &c.,  to  the  human  vitality,  and  thifs,  finally,  to 
Deitp  itself.  But  as  this  term  includes,  by  logical  necessity, 
the  idea  of  higheert;  and  most  perfect,  it,  of  course,  is  never 
reached,  and  never  can  be  reached,  in  this  eternally  moving 
and  eternally  unfinished  progre^ion.  Again :  There  is  a  doc* 
trine  whicL  might  seem,  atT  first  view,  the  very  reverse  of  the 
preceding.  It  would  regard  all  the  phenomena  of  materiality,* 
ind,  in  fact,  its  very  ivrsyjixBia^  or  reality,  as  but  the  outward 
evolution  of  spirit.  In  the  caJit  of  a  certain  mystic  'school,  soul 
is  the  interior  of  which  body  is  the  necessary  exterior  or  ultu 
mate.  This,  carried  out  to  the  universe,  is  Pantheism,  or  that 
revived  modern  Gnosticism  which  now  charms  so  many  minds 
by  its  false  show  of  spirituality.  As  the  human  body,,  in  this 
scheme,  is  the  exterior,  the  ultimate,  the  outgrowth,  and  corre- 
spo^dence  of  the  soul,  so  the  visible  universe,  accprding).y,  is  the 
necessary  correspondence,  emanation,  or  outgrowth  of  Grod.  In 
other  words,, it  is  his  body  regarded  as  a  necessary  manifesta- 
tion of  Hie  outworking  Bfifit.  The  world  is,  therefore,  n9t  his 
voluntary  woirk,  or  creative  act,  as  ihe  Bible  plainly  teaches, 
but  oomes  from  him  by  natural  law  or  development,  just  as  the 
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plant  grows  out  of  tke  seed  and  the  soil.  In  t^e  one  case,  all 
U  matter. J  in  the  pth^r  all  is  soul,  ^A  mighty  difference  it 
would  seem.  The  latter  claims  to  be  infinitely  removed  from 
the  gross  materialism,  of  which  it  assert*  itself  to  be  the  only 
true  antagonist.  It  affects  a  w;ondrou8  spirituality.-  And  yet, 
in  fact,  both  views  come  in  the  end  to  just  the  same  thing. 
Both  alike  denj  the  trUe  iiea  of  G-od  by  confouilding  him  wiUi 
the  universe.  Both  are  equally  false, .  equally  pernicious, 
equally  opposed  to  that  idea  of  man  which  has  the  sanction  of 
the  two  highest  and  concurring  authorities^  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  common  sense  or  sentiment  of  the  race,  as  expressed  in  all 
hurnan  speech, — the  idea  pf  man  as  composed  of  two  distinct 
parts,  differing  in  essence,  in  energy,  in  individuality— two 
distihct  pjarts  my$teri9usly  bound  together,  yet  coming  from 
two  distinct  sources,  .and  neither  of  whioh  can  be  regarded,  in 
any  w;ay,  as  a  result,  or  accident,  or  outgrowth,  or  ingrowth, 
o'rattribute  of  the  other..       , 

To  reverse  our  proposition,  then,  we  may  say,  that  ho  one 
can  believe  in  a  Grod  thus^listinct  from  the  universe,  and  have 
vividly  in  his  jnind  an  idea  of  him  in  his  moral  relations  as  cre- 
ator, lawgiver,  and  judge,  without  also  having  (morally,  at 
letist,  ho.wever  ill-defined  it  may  be  to  the  ii^teUect,)  a  corre- 
spopding  idea  of  the  human  soul  as  something  distinct  from  the 
body,  both  in  essence  and  power — as  something  not  proceeding 
from  the  body— hot  even  as  connected  with  it  by  virtue  of  any 
necessary  dependence — but  as  Joined  to  it  because  Grod  himself 
has  seen  fit  to  establish  and  maintain  that  bond  as  the  i>est 
mode  of  conducting  the  sOul  thi*6ugh  a  state  of  moral  probation, 
arising  from  its  connection  with  nature^  to  a  final  approach  to, 
and  union  witb;  the  Divine  spirituality. 

Connected  with  this  view  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  something 
separate  from  the  VLniversG,  above  the  universe,  ruling  oyer  the 
universe,  as  well  as  tlirough  and  in  the  universe,  is  the  idea  of 
the  human  soul  as  something  distinct  from  the  human  body, 
(being  neither  its. cause  nor  its  effect,)  ruling  orer  as  well  as  in 
the  body,^  (unless  when  it  becomes  its  voluntary  dave,)  and, 
finally,  surviving  the  body  after  the  period  of  dissolution.    . 

This,  theU;  is  the,  fundaniental  propositipn — The  soul  an  en* 
tity  distinct  from  the  body — in  some  sense  older  thaii  the  body 
^-derived  from  another  department  of  being — capable  of  exist- 
ing  by  itself,  although  obtaining  through  the  body  its  first 
knowledge  pf  the  material  world — not  growing  out  o/^the  body, 
as  a  nature  ox  (^^(fiSy  but  coming  into  the,  body  ab-extra — qutck- 
ening  the  body  and  afterwards  going  out  of  it,  and  away  from 
it  into  some  Hades  or  unseen  world — this,  we  maintain,  is  the 
idea  of  soul  which  has  been  in  the  human  mind  from  the  be- 
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ginning, — its  distinct  eritity  k^  a  (act,  rather  than  any  meta- 
physical or  psychological  view  of  the  spiritual  nature.  The 
rudest' tribes  haveield  fast  to  such  A  notion  of  departure  ^nd 
separate  existence,  and  that^  too,  id  the  fa^oe  of  all  sensible  phe- 
nomena attending  the  period  of  -dissolution ;  whilst  philosophy 
has  never  improved  upon  it,  or  really  advanced  one  step  be- 
yond that  first  view  which  is  common  to  all  mankind.  This 
is  the  idea  which  has  shown  itself  in  all  languages— in  all  du 
rect  names  for  soul,  and  in  all  allied  phraseology.  This  It  is 
which  has  caused  life  everywhere  to  be  characterized  as  a  bpndj 
oruhion,  and  death  as  an.<ivayuo'i^,.a  loaseningy  release,  separa- 
tion or  departure  of  something  which  this  phraseology  regards 
as  still  existing  in  the  world  of  entities.  Hence  it  i?  not  spoken, 
of  as  a  ceasing,  a  going  out,  in  the  isense  of  return  to  new  ex- 
istence, but  as  a'j6urney,  a  change,  .or  transition  (nc'Sn  dts- 
cessuSy  iwra/3airtff,  |WTa(5ft»rfiff,  )--a  breakinjg  forth  of  th6  soul  from 
something  which  confines  H,  as  in  Euripides  Aloestis,  ' 

and  in  a  great  inany  passage^  ih  Homer,  where  the  phenome- 
non of  dissolution  is  spoken  of.  The  liotidn  of  annihilation,  re- 
tidrn  to  nothing,  or  ceasing  to  be,  is  certainly  alien  to  the  early 
tongues;*'  and  hence  there  are  neither  nouns  nor  verbs,  primi- 
tive or  derivative,  corresponding  to  them.  Siich,  we  may  say, 
is  the  view  which  has  been  held  semper^'uhique^  et^h omnibus, 
whenever  it  has  been  left  to  its  own  spontaneous  development, 
undimmed  by  any  refinements  of  philosophy,  and  unpervert^ 
'  by  the  unspiritualizing  tendency  of  any  scientific  nfl-turalism/ 
Tht»is  liie  niore  remarkable,  because  the  universality  pf  the 
idea  is  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  diffieulfy  of  the  con- 
ception. It  is  ever  in  seeming  contradiction  to  the  sense.  It  is 
very  hard  for  us  to  conceive  of  a  disemboclied  spirit,  biit  the  idea, 
notion,  or  intellectual  apprehension,  as  distinguished  from  the 
sensual  conception,  is  not  anything'  difficult  or  away  from  the 
common  mind.  This  may  be  fairly  inferred  frorfa  its  univer- 
sality. The  moist  illiterate  entertain  it,  as  well  as  the  learned; 
The'  child  accents  it  with  a  readiness  that  often  seem^  to  have 
anticipated  the  teacher.  Every  savage  tribe  recognise  the  dis- 
tinctiola,  although  nature  and  sense^would  seem  to  say,  that 
when  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  there  is  an  end  of  all  ani- 
mate existence.  Thus  we  iirfer  that  the  very  effort  which  the 
soul  has  to  make  in  conceiving  pi  itself,  only  shows  the  more 
the  reality  and  strength  of  that  intellectual  cognition  which 
lies  back  of  it,     This  effort  at  conception,  atid  tiie  coi^deptioh 

1  yhe  use  of'  the  Greek  TsXeurow,  instead  of  beiiig  an  escception  to  our  view, 
confirms  it*  l^he  way  in  which  it  is  iised  elliptically  of  the  present  life,  almost 
always  suggests  the  ide&  bfehafige  or  transition  to  anotb^  state.*  ^  t 
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itself,  would  Qever  h^ve  existed  without  the  preyious  and  rnore 
interior  qxistence  of  the  idea.    ^     . 

With  respect  to  8i:^ch  separate  entity,  and  separate  souroe  df 
being,  there  may  be  a  great  variety  of  differing  and  even  oppos- 
ing views.  Soul  may  be  jregarded  as  coming  from  previous 
^oul,  and  that  from  o^r  soul,  and  so  on  up  to  the  tnost  remote 
or. primitive  fountain.  It  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed 
through  every  kind  of  metempsychosis.  It  may  be  viewed  as 
derived  from  a  \forld  of  spiritual  esseoces,  where  it  had  8<Hne 
kind  of  generic  existence  previous  to  itS'indiyidualizing  residence 
in  an  earthly  body.  It  may  be  maintained  that  it  comes^  in 
each  human  personality,  directly  from  the  ^^  Father  of  spirits  J*^ 
It  may  besuppo^d  to  be  derived  by  a  cham  of  traduction  firom 
successive  spiritual  progenitors ;  thus  accompanying  the  body, 
not  sCs.a  growth.from  it,  but  as  an  independent  entity  running 
parallel  witii  the  stream  gf  physical. transmission*  Or  it  may 
be'regalrd^d,  in  every  instance,  as  a  new-  creation  of  spiritual 
substance  co-operating  by  a  pre-QstahUshed  hartnony  wiiii  each 
successive  physical  birth.  Yet  still,  amid  all  this  diiference  of 
view  respecting  its  origin  and  transmission^  thelre  yet  femaijis 
the  great  and  universal  article  to  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
call  attentiop,  as  every  where  contained  in- the  human  thought, 
cmd  "engraved  in  human  speech — ^the  belief  in  it  a»  an  entity 
distinct  from  the  material  organization,  and  the  consequent  po- 
sition,, that,. come  from Vhence  it  may^  it  is  in  some  sense,  in 
the»  order:  of  nat^reat  leiist,  if  not  of  flowing  time,  from  a  prior 
order  of  existence,  or,  in  other  words,  older  than  the  body. 

It  is  this  potion  of  the  soul  as  a  separate  entity,  which  ap- 
pears, as  we  will  endeavor  to  showj  in  the  eatiiest  nam^s  given 
to  the  immaterial  principle,  and  in  the  derived  expressions 
which  are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  iii  every  lapguage^  that  has 
ever  been  made  the^  object  of  philological  investigation.  [ 

.Our  first  argument  is  derived  from  the  very  fact,  of  its  havings 
in  the  earliest  languages,  and  in  all  la^nguages,  a  separate  name. 
As  far  ais  we  can  take  for  our  guide  the  unvarying  laws  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  (and  on  some  subjects  we  can  have  no  higher  test  of 
reality,)  original  .terms  ever  denote  a  distinct  notion  and  belief  of 
some  corres()onding  entity, — and  that  too,  from  whatever  source^ 
whether  spiritual  or  material,  those  terms  may  have  been  derived. 
Men  do  not  invent  or  use  words,  as  original  and  distingui^xing 
names,  without  a  belief  in,  the  reality  of  that  to  which  they  are 
applied.  So  far,  then,  as  we  may  regard  the  universal  notions 
of  the  human  mind  as  haying  been  given  to  its. constitution  by 
its  very  Creator,  as  an  image  of  his  own  thought,  and  thus  as 
implying  a  reality,  or  a  real  idea,  in  distinction  from  a  mere 
conception,  solar  may  we  view  these  distii;ict  names  for  spirit 
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(thus  representing  distinot  nations)  aa  inclioi^ting  realities  no 
less  than  those  applied,  to  the  body  or.  ijaaterial  nature.  If  so, 
then,  the  mere  fact Miai  in  aE  tongues  there  are  name^  for  soul 
as  distinot  as  those  for  bodj,  is  in  itself  eyidenoe  that  n^ankind 
have  believed  as  muoh.in  the  independeiit  entity  of  what  is  de- 
noted by  the  one  olass  of  names^  as  in  the  reality  of  that  whioh 
is  denoted  hf  ite  other.  "^^O^  ^^^  ,a>9iii^U8y  geistj  saul^  ghost ^ 
have  been  supposed,  to  stand  for  real  and  distinot  existences, 
jtist  as  muoh  as  o'wfAa,  ^a,  corpus^  leibj  body ^  fleshy  or  matter. \ 
,  If  it  be  jsaid  'Hiat  these  names  m^y  have  beeii  ^ven  to  it  as. 
something  subordinate  to,  ^Ji^d^  growing  out  o/,  3ie  body,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  no'moifO  indicate  a^ distinct  entity,  per  se, 
than  the  terms  s/rc»g^,  beauty,  or  health,  regabrded  as  de« 
noting  results  6{  bodily  organization,  the  answer  is  at  onoe 
ati^hand^  The  v6ry  manner  in  which  these  words .  are  used 
contradicts  any' such  supposition.  In  no  language  is  a  mere 
result  ever  placed  in  dii^ect.  antithesis  to  .that  of  which  it  is 
the  result. ;  In  no  dialect  under  heaven  do  we  ever  find  strength, 
or' health,  6t  beauty  used  in  contrast  with  the  body  of  wmch 
they  are  regarded  a»  attributes,  any  pl6re  than  We  find  knowl- 
edge, or.  thought,  or)  feeling  ever  employed  as  the  antithesis 
of  soul.  But  we  may  sfiy ,  with  equal  confideboe,  that  the  words 
for  soul  are  ever  placed  in  the  most  opposing  paralletism,  with 
those  for  matter,  or  bodily- (organization  ;*  and  so  strong  is  liie 
mind's  a  priori  conviction  of  the  unerring  guidance  of  language 
in  this  respect,  that  'V^e  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  finding  the 
same  distinction,  expressed  by  similar  distinct  add  independent 
terms  in  every  human  toQgue  that  yet  remains  to  be  analy^. 
In  all  the  speech  of  all  men,  and  in  all  ages^  sdul  and  bodp^ 
fi6sh  and  spirtty  mindand  matfery  wit^i  the  qualitieid.  and  ac- 
tions, cradjeotivea  and  verba,  corresponding  to  each  respective- 
ly', have  ever  formed' tho  most  direct  and  clear  antithesis,-^8^ve 
ever  implied  a  separation  and  independence  of  entity  more  dis- 
tinct even  than:  is  expressed  by  any  other  terms  wt^tever. 

Now,  it  matters  not  whether  among  tlie  earlier  or  later,  the 
rudeil  or  more  civilized  raceis,  there  has  ever  been  attending 
these  ex;pre8sipns.  any  philosophical  or  scientific-views  of  the 
nature  of  spirit  on  the  one  hand,*  or  of  matter  on  the  other. 
It  matters  not  how  gross  or  defective  may  have  been  men's 
ideas  in  respect  to  either  substance.'  Thereneed  be,  moreover, 
no  difficulty  in  the  admission,  that  in  expressing  these  distiuo- 
tions  there  has  ever  been  a  tendency  to  material  metaphors,  or 
symbols, ^T^hich,  When  scientifically  considered,  might  seem  to 
confound  the  very  difference  of  entity  they  would  appear  to 
4im  at  setting  forth.  It  is  the  fact,  the  ^distinction  itaeil^  to 
which  we  cidl  attention,— tiie  dear,  strong,  antithetical  dis- 
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tinotion  which  is  ever  most  plainly  intended^  and  to  the  expres- 
sion of  which  (nanldnd  seen^  ever  force^t  as  by  a  law  of  their 
mental  eonstitution  carrying  on  its  proitossesin  some  way  above 
the  very  thoaghts  and  conceptions  tiiemselves.  It  is  the  clear 
distinction  running  not  only  through  the  primary,  but  also 
the  whole  range  of  derivative  ternxs, — a  distinction  without 
which  language  would  have  &  vital  defect  extending  very  &r 
into. all  its  branches,  and  unfitting  it  for  its  most  important  as 
well  as  its  more  ordinary  useSj-'-ar  distinction  without  which 
their  could  be  neither  religion,  nor  morality,'  nqr  philosophy, 
n&T  poetry  ;  for  all  these  are  ultimate^  grounded  on  this  duaUs- 
tic  idea  of  spirit  as  some  way  ruling  over  matter,  whether  in 
the  human  microcosm,  or  in  the  vitality  of  the  universq. 

Such)  then,  Would  be  the  tmtline  of  an  argument  uncfer  this 
first  head.  "We  appeal  to  tiie  bare /ac^  of  the  universal  em- 
ploynient  of  such  separate  and  antithetical  terms,  as  evidence 
of  a  ^ttled  law  of  language.  We  appeal,  next-  to  this  law  of 
language,  as  prodf  of  a  higher  law  of  mind,  from  whose  work- 
ings it  has  proceeded.  We  appeal  to  this  law  df  mind,  as  de- 
.  noting  the  mjhd  of  Him  who  not  only  "  planted  the  eye  and 
the  ear,''  but  who'  "  taught  man  knowledge'V  (Ps.  94  :  10), 
and  '*  revealed  unto  him  his  thought"  (Amos  4 :  13).  And  to 
thiS)  in  the  laist  plabe,'  we  appeal,  as  evidence  that  the  distinc- 
tion, thus  traced'from  its  lowest  maniiestation  to  its  highest 
source,  is  the  satisfactory  .proof  of  one  of  the  most  reCll  of  all 
realities. 

Our  next  argument  id,  that  thisT  distinction  is  implied,  pot 
only  in  the  fact^  but  in  the  very  significance  or  etymological 
analysisof  the  names  employed.  It  might,  at  first  view,  be 
supposed,  that  the  most  direct  mode  to  effect  this  would  be  by 
some  t^rm  denoting  at  otlce  immateriality ;  but  then  such 
term  would  be  a  mere  negation.  *  It  Would  be  merely  calling 
soul^  not-matter  or  noUbody.  It  might  just  aft*  well  be  den^and- 
ed,  on  behalf  of  the  highei*  substance,  that  matter  or  body  be 
named  from  a  subordinate  term  Which  should  be  atuere  negation 
of  spirit,  and  be  called,  accordingly  $  m>/-spenY,  (^t^heunspiritual 
substance.  Something  positive  was  Wanted  as  denoting  a  posi- 
tive entity ;  and  this  is  obtained  in  the  class  of  names  made  use 
of.  They  all  denote  active  poWers,  and  yet  are  the  best  symbols 
that  can  be  obtained  of  immateriality.  The  sotd,  in  other 
words,  has  shoWn  its  couviction  of  its  own  immaterial  nature, 
by  taking,  as  its  representative,  the  least  material  of  all  sub- 
stances that  in  any  way  manifest  themselves  to  the  sense. 

Here,  however,  comes  up  a  most  plausible  objection.  In  all 
tongues,  as  far  as  known,  there  ever  lies  at  the  bottom  of  these 
names  for  soul  a^  material  or  sensual  oonoeption.  fipirit,  breath, 
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wind,  air,  tetlier,  and  sometimes  fire,'  may  b6  found  as  the 
basis  of  them  all.     The  universality  of  this,,  it  may  be  con- 

'  tended,  is  proof  that  immateriality  was  a  notion  unknown  to 

the.  primitive  mind  at  the  birth,  of  language.— The  objection 

'  scerns  to  have  much  force,  although  we  have  known  it  but  sel- 

dom urged.     It  isi,  however,  capable  not  only  of  an  answer,  but 

■  of  being  transformed  into  one  of  the^trongest  confirmatioas  of 
the  view  it  is  supposed  to  subvert.     To  make  this  clear,  we 

'  need  only  call  attention  to  some  of  the  primary  law^  of  the 

human  mind,  or,  rathor,  of  the  mind's  action  as  modified  by  its 
union  with  the  material  organization*     The  very  necestsity  of 

■  spoken  language  would  seem  to  arise  out  of  tins  union.      It 
would  seem  to  follow,  at  once,  from  any  notion  wo  could  have 

'  of  pure  spiritj  that  its  commimioation  with  other  pun?   spirit 

must  be  either  imniediate,  that  is,  without  any  intervening 
I  media,  sign,  or  symbol,  or,  if  it  employed  signs  at  all,  that  it 

I  would  be  by  making  use  of  the  lower  or  more  obvious  spiritual 

I  phenomena,  as  types  of  the  more  interior  and  remote.     In  other 

I  word^,  thought,  feeling,  knovvledge,  would    make   the mye Ives 

i  known  at  once  by  their  very  presence  to,  a^d  mingling  with, 

i  other  feeling,  thought,  emotion,  and  intelligence,  or  by  their 

I  power  of  exciting  certain  oognitions  of  the  soul  which  might 

I  8tand  as  their  spiritual  representatives.      But  in  the  present 

I         '  human  condition,  this  otherwise  essentially  free  spirit  inhabits 

j  a  natural  organization.      It  is  enclosed   in  matter.      It  looks 

through  the  darkened  windows  of  its  house  of  flesh.     It' knows 
;  what  is  passing  without  only  by  the  shadows  reflected  on  the 

I  rear  wall   of  its  cavernous  abode.      Even  ia  reading  itself,  or 

studying  its  own  thoughts,  it  is  compelled  to  make  use  of  sen- 
sual representations,  or  reflex  diagrams  upon  tho  SJcnsorium.. 
.  Much  more,  then,  is  it  under  the  necessity  of  transmitting  in- 
telligence of  its  own  internal  feelings  and  conceptions  by  like 
shadowy  signals  sent  forth  from  tho  apertures  or  loopholes  of 
its  own  retreat ;  and  these  must  be  of  a  nature  adapted  to 
similar  inlets  to  other  souls  in  similar  confinement. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  old  opinion,  that  our  present  union  with 
matter  is  very  far  from  being  our  state  of  perfection  ;  and 
hence,  as  Pocrates  says,  some  of  the  wise  men  of  the  olden 
time  have  handed  down  the  saying,  that  the  present  body  i^ 
actually  the  soul's  sepulchre,  in  which  it  is  buried,  by  way  of 
condemnation,  perhaps,  for  the  sins  of  a  former  existence.  Of 
course,  we  need  not  hold  to  this.  Neither  would  we  venture 
to  condemn  the  mere  faqt  df  the  spirit^s  connection  witli  mat- 
ter, when  we  remember  that,  according  U>  the  8criptures^  such 
will  be  its  last  and  perfect  state  when  both  are  purilieJ  and 
transformed, — when  the  one  becomes  a  sinless  or  uncaroali^ed 
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soul^  the  other  a  "  spiritual,"  or  rather  spiritualized  body* — ^that 
is,  a  body  in  perfect  subjection  to  the  spirit,  instead  of  the  lat- 
ter being,  as  it  now  is,  a  carnal  spirit,  or  a  '/  carnal  niind,?'  in' 
other  words,  a  spirit  not  only  united  to,  but  immersed  and  en- 
fflaved  in  matter.  All  this  we  may  maiiitc^iq,  and  yet  hold, 
with  all  revelreHce  for  Grod  and  nature,  that  our  present  union 
with  a  ma^rial  organization  is  ah  in^perfect  and  defective 
state,  at&ough  de^jigued  for  ^h  and  glorious  ends  ia  tiie  spirit- 
ual history  of  the  redeemed. 

But  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  it  in  regard  to  its  final' 
caus^,  such  is^\he  present  state  of  humanity.  Thoughts,  emo- 
tions, ideas,  ingoing  ffom  soul  to  sold,  must  pass  thorough  the' 
flesh ;  and  to  fit  them  for  this  passage,  and  even  that  they  may 
be  able  to  make  the  passage  at  all,  they  must  first  be  arrayed 
in  the  robes  of.  the  flesh.  Hence  hot  ouly  words  for  soul  itself, 
but  all  £|,bstract  terms,  all  spiritual  terms,  all  words  significant 
of  mental  entities,  properties,  or  acts,  do  ^ver  present  in  th^ir 
primary  sense,,  and,  from  the.  yery  nature  of  things,  must  pre- 
sent, some  material  substance,  ,or  agent,  or  some-  sensation;  or 
some  sensible  action,  or  phehomenon,  a3  th6  inner  wordy  if  we 
may  so  style  it,  which  doea  itsolf  re-present  the  -abstract  or 
spiritual  notion.  As  we^  have  elsewhere  remarked,  there  are, 
and  must  bej  two  stages  in  tiiis  process.^  The  outward  word 
or.  uttetanbe  sfapds  \  primarily  for  some  material  essence,  oir 
sensible  action,  and  this  material  substance,  or  sensible  actiop^ 
is  itself  the  inner  language  of  the  squl  to  express  die  Spiritual 
conception.  .  In  this  ma^er  does  the  representative^  thus  sent 
forth,  reach  at  last  tke  ear  or  eje  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  .t];irough  -which,  by  like  repeated  stages,  though  in  a  reverse 
order,  it  is  finally  conveyed  to  another  spiritual  inhabitant 
enclosed  in  a  like  cavern  of  the  fle^. 

Such,  then,  is  the  necessity  our  present  ocganization*  Spiritttal 
ideas,  and  even  the^  ideas  of  spirit,  must  array  themselves  in  the 
robes  of  the  flesh.  They  must  puton  the  garb  of.materiality .  But 
tho  more  truly  spiritual  they  are,  or  the  more  removed  from  every 
notion  of  matter,  the  more  etherial  will  be  the  dress  assumed ;  or, 

I  The  expreesions  tfwfwt  ^^^MLtti^ov^.  a  spiritual  body^  and  (f«(xa  -^^vx^^^f 
an  animal  Wy,  (1  Cor.  1^:  44)  if  not  contradictory  and  unmeaning,  won  Id 
seem,  nevertbefese,  to  transcend  all  buijoan  comprehension,  as  long  as  we  re- 
card- the  adjectives  as  in  any  sense  denoting  the  material  from,  or  out  of  which 
the  body  is  consliti^te^ ;  and  i^  we  take  it  so  in  the  one  case,  we  must  also  in 
the  other.  If  the.  one  is  a  body  made  or  farmed  of  ^rveufAa,  the  other  is  a  body 
formed  of  4'.^^'  It  becomes  plain,  however,  if  we  regard  the  terms  as  denoting 
the  jtredoniinani  ivfliitnces  under  whic|i  the  present  and  the  future  man  are 
respectively  held.  '  A  body  perfectly  obedient  to  spiritual  dfi^ction — the  sours 
servant  instead  of  its^raaster ;  is  C&^fMi  frvsufAocrixov— just  as  a  sf^rit,  under  the 
direction  of  the  flesh,  is  9ftfviifJLa  o'ct^xixov,  or  "a  carnal  miDd.". 
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rather,  the  less  grosslyNinaterial  the.ve}uole-in  which  this  myste- 
rious voyage  frojB  soul'  to  soul,  through  the  two  intervening 
oceans  of  seose,  ia  at  laat  accomplished. 

The  ^piritiiali^ii^g  propenaity,  then,  is  seen  in  the  factj  that 
in  all  languages  this  inner  word,  thus  itself  represented  by  the 
outward  natnej  is  that  substance  which  is  conceived  to  be  the 
.  farthest  removed  towards  tha  ultimate  irerge  of  matter,  if  notj 
in  fact,  even  beyond  its  utmost  borders.  Instead,  then,  of 
favoring  materialism,  these  terms  show  how  much  the  human 
mind  has  ever  abhorred  it,  shrunk  from  it,  gone  to  the  greatest 
distance  from  it  the  laW  of  ity  present  connection  would  per- 
mit, or,  in  other  words,  to  the  very  end  of  its  chain.  It  mani- 
fests its  tendency  to  the  spiritual  by  selecting  (since  it  was 
thus  compelled  to  make  use  of  them)  material  repremntaiiom 
of  the  mostetherial,  or  seemingly  least  material  kind.  Lan* 
gnage  thus  proves  that  i^oul,  in  all  names  for  itself,  has  ever 
striven  to  got  as  far  from  the  corporeal  as  it  possibly  could.  Its 
nn,  irs^  9u^5  rvsvjia,  aniniiu  spintm,  saul^sawl,  siei.ziel.^cck 
DeiB  ig-mt)  ghosts  have  all  presented  this  notion,  and  this  ten- 
deucy,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  accurate  or  ioaecurate 
scientific  conceptions  of  the  ages  when  they  were  first  employ* 
ed.  The  substance  supposed  to  stand  next  to  immateriality 
has  been  the  one  selected  as  this  inner  word  or  symbol,  Tlus 
is  proved,  too,  from  the  fact,  that  aa  progressive  knowledge  has 
revealed  more  and  more  of  the  niatoriality  of  these  firt^t  con- 
ceptions,  lan^uaEe  has  taken  another  step  to  a  term  supposed 
t^  be  of  a  still  more  refined  significance.  The  soul,  which  in 
the  earliest  ages  is  called  air  or  breathy  is  afterward  charac- 
terized by  epithets  derived  from  the  fire,  or  the  supposed  hea- 
venly tDthcr.  This  first  manifests  itself  in  poetry  (or  in  that 
early  musing,  mystical,  semi-poetioal  theology  to  which  we 
may  give  the  general  name  of  Orphic,)  until  in  time  the 
phraseology  passes  into  general  uso,  Bind  becomes  incorporatad 
into  tho  common  dialect.  The  fire.^  or  aether,  is  thus  brought 
in  as  a  higher  or  more  refined  order  of  substance,  as  something 
more  removed  from  gross  matter,  or  more  nearly  approaching 
that  region  of  pure  immateriality  to  which  the  Imprisoned  soul 
ever  draws  nearer  and  nearer  in  coking  the  best  name  for 
herself  J  but  which »  in  this  way,  she  can  never  fully  reach  dur^ 
ing  her  present  connection  with  a  material  organization.  This 
is  the  only  method  she  can  take  without  employing,  in  opposi- 
tion to  nature  and  all  analogy,  arbitrary  and  unrepresentative 
sounds,  affording  in  themselves  no  olue  to  their  application,  and 
standing  for  ideas  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  represent  un- 
known quantities  in  algebra. 

Sometimes,  too^  there  may  mingle  with  thesa  symbaLs  other 
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conceptions  beside  that  of  immateriality, — snoh  as  the  mys- 
terious inviBibility  ot  the  wind,  the  upwArd  tendency  of  the 
flame,  the  fancied  nniversaliiy.  and  eternity  of  the  substance 
styled  cether ;  which  having  its  seat  above  the  atmosphere,  was 
supposed  to  .pervade  all  space,  and  was  regarded  by  those  who 
verged  toward  a  pemthejstio  view  of  the  universe,  i^s  the  sen- 
sorium  of  the  divinity,  or  animus  mundi.  ,  Hence  it  is  styled 
"  most  holy,  most  solemn,  or  sacred  "7— 

"  ^urce  and  nouri^her  of  life  to  all  tbiDge." 

We  may  take  a  step  farther  than  this,  and  regard  theise  names 
not  only  as  denoting  the  hast  material  substances,  and,  in  this 
way,  the  best  represeiltatives  of  spirit,  but  as  actually  expres- 
sive of  what  was  isUpposed  itself  to  be  an  immaterial  entity,  and 
which  might  therefore  be  rationally  regarded  ad  actually  con- 
stituting, instead  of  being  merely  representative  of,  the  imma- 
terial principle  in  man. 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency  in' the  hxunan  mind  to 
hold  to  the  real  existence  of  sujpposed  substances,  which,  al« 
tiiough   not  regarded  in  themselves  as  spirit,  might  still  be 
viewed,  in  some  way,  Bfi  immaterial  active  entities,  incapable 
of  being  resolved  into  any  mere  results  or  affections  of  matter, 
althottgh  related  to  it.     There  is  also  an  analdgotts  intermedi- 
ate conception  of  this  kind,  belonging  to  what  may  be  called 
the  spiritual  side  of  being,     ^hus  truth  may  be  regarded  as  a 
real  entity  related  to  mind,  yet  not  spiritual,  or  of  the  same 
essence  with  mind  ;  and  so  also  those  powers  to  which  we  havie 
alluded  as  having  a  place  in  the  belief  of  mankind,  may  be 
viewed  as  real  entities  related  to  matter,  lind  yet  not  matter,-^ 
that  is  mma^ena/.     Even  in  modem  science,  this  seemingly 
intermediate  region  has  not  yet  been  fully  closed  up.  It  is  stili 
occupied  by  that  unknown  class  of  agencies  which,  as  exhibit- 
ed under  diflerrent.  modifioationsi,  we  style  light,  electricity,  or 
magnetisih.     The  field  may  have  heen  slowly  nanfowing,  bat 
ever,  as  substances  or  agencies,. supposed,  dirough  defective 
science,  to  belong  to  this  class,  have  been  found  actually  to  pos- 
sess materiality,  has  the  mind  been  only  driven  farther  and 
farther  back  to  discover  a  similar  principiumy  or  to  look  for  the 
realization  of  its  thought  (a  thought  it  cannot  surrender)  in 
something  else,— :in  some  remote  ground  or  limit,  still  farther 
removed  from  the  obviously  material.     Even  when  light  and 
magneiisrta  shall  have  been  clearly  proved  to  belong  to  the  or- 
der of  material  substances,  (if  they  ever  shall  be  thus  proved,) 
the  innate  belief  will  still  seek  its  object -in  what  are  called  the 
^Ari3to]^hanes  Clouds,  570. 
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attractive  powers.  It  will  still  remain  in  gravitation  and  cohe- 
sion ;  and  when  these,  too,  are  resolved  into  invisible  and  im- 
ponderable fluids,  thore  will  even,  then  bo  |]rcs4  nird  thu  idea,  of 
a  power  still  farther  back — ^the  idea  of  ^oTnoihinjL^  which  would 
seem  to  be  neither  spirit,  nor  matter,  nor  any  known  proj>crty 
or  affection  of  eith<ir,  and  yet  a  real  and  powerful  entity,  NuWj 
without  being  required  to  admit  any  actual  exii^tenoe  of  suoh 
mid-regicm  of  entities,  we  may  advert  to  the  belief  in  it,  and 
the  constant  tendency  of  the  mind  to  3eek  for  it,  as  having  an 
iinportant  bearing  on  our  present  argument.  Air  once  occu- 
pied a  plac*?  in  the  human  thonght  similar  to  that  which  is 
now  posses^aed  by  the  subtle,  imponderable  agents  of  the  modem 
chemist.  It  may,  accordingly,  have  been  so  universally  taken 
as  the  best  name  for  soul,  not  simply  because  it  was  sat>posed 
to  be  the  least  material  of  aU  substances  then  known,  but  be- 
cause it  was  actually  regarded  as  an  in^matorial  agent,  in  which 
dwelt  the  immaterial  life  or  energy  of  tJie  spirit,  'Everything 
combined  to  render  it  remarkable  and  mysterious.  It  was  in* 
visible,  yet  most  powerful*  It  was  unseen  by  the  eycj  yet  pos- 
sessed a  strange  and  incomprehensible  voice  for  the  ear.  *^The 
wind  blew  where  it  listed  ;  men  heard  the  voice  thereof, ;but 
could  not  tell  %vhcnce  it  eame,  nor  whither  it  departed."  It 
wu^felli  yet  could  not  be  grasped  nor  held  ;  produced  its  effects, 
and  exerted  its  powerful  energies  in  space,  and  yet  in  that 
space  there  seemed,  to  the  senses,  nought  but  vacancy —no 
thing  which  could  be  seen,  or  fixed,  or  weighed,  or  measured*  A 

In  this  way,  too,  came  the  same  terms  to  be  applied  to  the 
great  an^een  i:?oul  that  ruled  the  universe*  Those  who  urga 
the  objection  we  are  considering,  drawn  from  tJie  supposed  ma- 
teriality of  the  symbols  and  names  employed,  should  reuiembtir 
that  God  too,  in  the  Bible,  is  styled  T^^^  spirit^  {wind,  air^) 
and  not  only  this,  but  also  rnn)-v  ^n4«  Efoke  Ruhoih^  *'  The 
God  of  the  spiriis  to  ail  that  is  desh."  Those,  then,  who  would 
divest  the  Old  Testament  of  all  spirituality  in  respect  to  man, 
because  its  terms  for  soul  signify  only  air  or  breath,  (an  argu- 
ment we  have  seen  advanced,)  must,  to  be  consistent,  regard 
the  Jews  as  believing  tliat  the  wind  was  the  God  who  made 
the  worlds, — that  it  was  the  wind,  or  a  wind  which  entered 
into  covenant  with  their  fathers,  which  spake  to  them  from  the 
fires  of  £?5inai,  and  re))rcsents  itself  to  Mos^^s,  in  the  burning 
bush,  as  the  I  AM  THAT  I  AM,  the  sole,  eternal,  sell-existent 
fountain  of  all  being,  f?uch  a  view  would  fully  justify  the 
assertion  of  the  Roman  Satirist,  that  th^  Jews  believed 

I  "M  pmter  Dubca»  acia,  alf|ue  curium  inane;" 

In  nought  but  douda,  and  aiT,  and  empty  liewejia^  , 
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Should  it,  howerer,  be  ad'ipitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  primitive  mind  did  use  these  terms  as  significant  of 
something  material/  and  that,  too,  not^  as  symbolical,  but  as 
denoting  the  very  substance  of  tho  living  principle  itself,  still, 
even  the  extrAnie  ifcnd  wholly  Unauthorized  view  will  not  estabr 
lish  that  gross  theory  it  is  brought  to  support.  We  may  dis- 
tinguish betwen  thfe  idea  of  the  incc^rporeal  atid  that  of  the 
immaterial.  The  clear  duality  of  soul  and  J)ody  (the  impor- 
tant point  which,  we  contend,  has  been  always  recognized, 
however  incorrect  the  philosophy  attending  it,)  may  be  as 
finply  maintained  by  the  one  as  by  the  other.  Admitting  that, 
in  their. gross  conceptions,  the  soul  may  have  been  regarded  as, 
in  itself,  something  material,  still  it  mi^hthe  viewed,  and  was 
viewed,  as  distinct  f^om  the  bodily  organization.  It  Was  still 
soul'sQ  opposed  to  body,  n^"^,  as  opposed  to  TP3,  -^aoc^os  op*- 
posed  to  <^wfMt,  or  5/nnY  as  opposed  to  jtesA. 
:  To  make  this  clear,  we'  may  observe,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  materialism.  The  one  may  be  the  offipring  of  gross 
irrationality,  and  yet  truly  conservative  of  the  idea  on  whidi 
we  have  so  much  insisted,  (the  idea  of  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  the  soul  and  the  present  human  body  as  separate 
entities)  together  with  all  the  moral  and  religfious  notions  closely 
connected .  with  such  acknowledged  diferenoe . .  The  other  form 
of  materialism  may  be  refined,  philosophical,  and  scientific. 
It  may  even  seem  to.  assum'e  a  highly  spiritual  aspect ;  and  ^et 
be  radically  destructive  of  any  conception  of  the  spul  as  i  dis- 
tinct reality,  and  of  all  those  views  of  present  moral  accounta- 
bility, and  future  suryivbrship,  whibh  flow  so  naturally  from  it. 

Again :  The  soul,  as  a  soul,  ma:y  be  regarded  as  actually  com- 
posed or  constituted  of  some  material  substaiioe.  Such  a  doo- 
trine,  it  is  true,  may  be  very  irrational  and  uns6ientific,  and  yet 
siacerelv  and  consistently  held  in  connection  with  the  other 
ideas  olTthe  spirit's  distinct  entity,  independence,  and  survivor- 
ship. This  materic^l  substance  may  be  supposed  to  be  more  or 
less  ©thrtrial,— es  fire,  or  ether,  or  the  grosser  air, — and  yfct 
a  substance,  a  system  by  itself — separate  from  the  body  in 
energy,  in  identity,  and  capable  of  existing  apart  from  it  in  time 
and  looalityi  It  may  be  viewed  as  join^  to  it  for  a  season, 
and  yet  as  having  received  its  genesis  from  a  sphere  higher 
th)BUithat  of  its  ea,rthiy  residence.  It  may  be- regarded  as 
coming  into  the  body  jBrom  this  higher  World  of  materiality, 
instead  of  being  a  natural  outgrowth,  and  again,  as  going 
away  from  the  body,  as  surviving  the  body|  and  as  living,  in 
this  sense,  a  disembodied  thought  not  an  immaterial  life, — 
d(r6fi«9'ov,  incorporeunij  though  not  «teX0v.  There  may  be  meta- 
physical objections  to  this,  but  in  other  iJespeots,  the  view  may 
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be  perfectly  consistent  and  ootiservative  of  the  highest  moral 
truths  relating  to  our  being  and  our  accountability. 

Of  the  other  farm  nf  materialism  it  is  the  j>eeuUar  charaqter- 
istic  that  it  makc^  the  snul  to  bfij  not  matter,  but  something 
lower — even  a  result  of  matter.  It  is  an  effeH  merely — an 
effect  of  organization — a  harmony  of  material  strings.  Man 
18  not  composed  of  two  parts.  He  h  iiot^oul'and  body,  but 
body  only.  What  is  called  the  spirit  ha^  not  even  the  dignity 
and  rank  of  matter.  It  is  a  nonentiiy.  It  i&  the  hum  of  an 
^olean  wind-harpj  having  no  essence,  or  esse,  a$ide  from  the 
motions  of  the  syntagma  of  strings  by  which  it  is  produced* 
It  is  not  the  self-subsissting  harmonizing  priaciple,  but  the 
transient  harmony  which  is  only  what  the  chords  and  their 
tension  may  permit  it  to  be*  It  is  not  the  vivifying  ]3ower,  it 
ig  not  the  came  of  vitality  and  intcUigencej  but  a  cor  tain  effect^ 
called  life  and  thought,  resulting  from  a  certain  ssite,  figure, 
and  motion  of  the  particles  and  fluids  of  which  the  body  is 
composed , 

Between  these  two  systems!  of  materialism,  there  may  be, 
as  far  as  pretepslon  is  concerned,  an  immense  difference.  The 
one,  in  regard  to  its  philosophy  at  least,  may  be  more  gross  j 
the  other  more  refined ,  TJio  one  may  betray  ignorance  of  the 
very  first  elements  of  certain  departments*  of  knowledge  ;  the 
other  may  boast  loudly  of  its  science.  And  yet,  were  the 
writer  compelled  to  choose  between  them,  he  would  say  with- 
out hesitation — Let  mc  believe  that  the  soul,  ai  a  saul^  is  fire, 
is  tether,  is  air,  is  flnid,  is  blood j  is  earthy  or  leadj  or  iron  even, 
if  there  can  still  be  maintained,  consistently  or  inconsistently, 
its  destined  entity,  its  separate  and  higher  originality,  its  per- 
sonality,  its  spiritual  sovereignty,  its  survivorship*  We  would 
cling  to  this,  however  gross  it  might  seem  as  a  science  or  a 
philojjophy,  rather  than  hold  to  any  form  of  transcendental  pan- 
tht^ism,  or  pananthropism,  which  denies  and  confounds  the 
dualitf/i  either  by  resolving  spirit  into  matter,  or  by  subli* 
mating  body  into  tlie  sphere  of  soul,  or  by  making  either  of 
these  distinct  two  the  t!ffeci.y  or  out-working,  or  evolution,  or 
ultimate,  of  the  other.  There  is  an  aspect  of  this  pliilosophy 
which  indignantly  spurns  the  name  of  materialism  j  it  would 
even  seem  to  ape  the  highest  spirituality ;  it  talks  boastingly  of 
faith,  and  declaims  against  sensualiam,— -and  yet,  after  all, 
makes  out  man  to  be  but  a  microscopic  lens,  refracting  and 
transmitting  the  panorama  of  nature,  and  has  even  for  its  high- 
eet  thought  of  God  notliing  more  than  the  idea  of  the  wind- 
harp,  or  organ,  through  which  is  ever  pouring  the  eternal  an- 
them  of  the  universe. 

From  such  a  false  hyper-spirituaiism  we  tuni  to  the  Bible  for 
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refuge  and  relief  We  thank  Q-od  that  his  blessed  book  avoids 
all  appearance  6f  philosophical  argument, — that  it  merely 
adopts  the  ordinary  distinctive  language  which  has  had  its  ori- 
gin in  bur  most  obvious  psychological  necessities, — ^that  it  sim- 
ply places  soul  and  bodp,  flefh  and  spirit^  in  contrast,  without 
indulging  in  any  speculations  as  to  their  essence  or  Aeir 
nature, — that  whilst  it  has  noi;ight  to  say  of  substance  or  acci- 
dent, it  traces  one  part  of  humanity  to  the  earthy  the  other  to 
the  eternal  Breath  or  Spirit,  or  Ruah  in  the  heavens, — ^that 
it  SQ  distinctly,  yet  kindly,  speaks  of  the  one  as  frail,  earthly, 
and  incapable  of  sustaining  its  ovvn  infirmities,  (Prov.  18:  14,) 
and  of  the  other  as  not  only  the  sustainer  of  the  flesh,, bat  as 
itself  sustained  by  God's  power,  enlightened  by  the  light  of 
his  coitetenance,  having  an  interest  in  his  righteousness,  and 
capable  of  sharing  in  his  salvation. 

And  so,  too,  in  respect  to  Grod  ajid  the  Universe.  Be  it  that 
the  Bible  comes  down  to  the  very  verge  of  anthropomorphism, 
and  anthropoperthism,  in  setting  forth  what  this  age,  above  all 
others,  so  much  wants,  a  vivid  view  of  the  Divine  personality 
and  personal  providence.  It  is  enough  for  us  (and  we  ought 
gladly  to  accept  it  in  lieU  of  all  philosophy,)  that  he  is  therein 
represented  as  the  eternal  Ruahj  or  spirit  who  distinctly  pre- 
sents himself  to  us  as  separate  from  the  universe  he  has  created 
— *8  above  the  -  universe,^*— ruling '  over  the  universe  (+yx^ 
UsgxoiffLia  a§  well  as  iy^^rt^a) — making  all  natural  agencie? 
subordinate  to  moral  personal  ^nds.  and  thus  originating,  sus- 
taining, wielding,  dispensing  with,  or  utterly  violating  nature, 
according  as  may  be  required  for  the  manifestation  of  that  hi^ 
sovereignity,  those  holy  attributes  of  justice  and  providence, 
which,  even  in  connection  with  anthropomorphic  views,  are  so 
much  higher  and  more  valuable  than  cmy  merely  philosophical 
or  scientific  theism  that  discards,  them,  or  keeps  them  in 
the  back^ound  of  ita  systems  of  man  and  of  the  uni- 
verse: Better  believe  ez  animo  in  what  is  called  the  gross- 
nesa  of  the  Old  Testament  anthropomorphism, — that  God 
talked  face  to  face  with  Abraham  in  ih^  field  of  Mamre,— that 
*'  he  came  down  to  see  the  sons  of  men,  and  the  tower  they 
\^ere  building"  on  the  plain  of  Shinar,— that  he  held  con- 
verse with  Elijah  on  &e  sumnlit  of  Carmel,— ^tiiat  he  spake 
with  Moses  in  the  burning  mount,  and  plaoed  him  in;  the  oleft 
of  the  rock  as  he  passed  byv  and  mpinifested  to  his  human 
vision  his  ahorim^  or  the  finite  and  temporal  aspect  of  infinite 
and  eternal  Deity, — far  better  to  give  .  our  hearty  credence  to 
these  clear  represjentations  of  the  Divine  personality  and  provi- 
dence, than  to  confound  and  enfeeble  the  mind  with  the  misty 
pantheistic  impersonality  of  those  rhapsodizing  schools  that 
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destroy  all  difitinotion  of  God,  and  nature,  ,and  abul,  and  the 
world,  and  yet  claim  to  be  the  most  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
most  profound. 

This  conception  of  aiV,  wind^  or  breath,  may  be  regarded  a's 
primary  in  almost  all  terms  for  soul.  The  most  important 
tongues  ever  present  this  peculiarity  of  human  speech,  and  it 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  universal.  We  need  only  advert  to 
a  few  of  ^e  ancient  and  modern  languages. .  tt  is  enough 
barely  to  mention  the  G-reek  ^rvsviuta  and  the  Hebrew  nn. 
The  older  and  more  general  word  4,up^  althoii^  the  primary 
sense  is  obsolete,  presents  the  same  conception  of  air  or  wind  ; 
and  hence  the  sense  of  coolness.  The  Latin  animus  is  clearly 
the  same  with  the  G-reek  oiv^ixo^  'Spirit  is  from  spiro^  and 
this  from  the  very  sound  and  motion  of  respiratioii.  The  G-er- 
man  secle^  and  the  English  soul  (Saxon  sawl)  do  not,  at  -first 
view,  so  distinctly  present  the  cominon  conception;  but  the 
double  vowel  in  the  one,  and  the  compensating  diphthong  in  the 
other,  show  that  they  are  both  from  an  old  root  that  has  lost !  a 
guttural,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  radical 
idea*  This  must  be  segel^  the  sail  of  a  ship,  evidently  carrying 
us  back  to  an  older  meaning,  to  bloWyOt  breathe^  like  the  Latin 
fio  flare  y  from  whence  come  flame  and  afflatus.  This  is  the 
sanle  with  our  sail^  to  which  family  would  also  seem  to  belong 
the  word  soul^  thus  presenting  the  same  significance  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  terms,  and  by  a  similar  metaphorical  deriva- 
tion. Witii  geisty  ghost^  compare  the  Saxon  gasty  gas,  gust. 
The  latter  term  fleenls  pequliarly  connected  wim  ghost,  as  gene- 
rally now  applied  to  a  spirit  departed  from  the  body.  It  sug- 
gests the  flittering,  gliding  motion,  which  the  legendary 
imagination  has  ever  given  to  the  disembodied  apparition,  espe- 
cially to  its  departure,  when 

it  scents  the  morning  air, 
And  hies  to  its  confine. 

Thus  the  ghost  of  Anchises— - 

Jaroque  vale  :  torquet  tnedios  nox  hCimida  cnrsus, 

£t  me  Bsvns  equis  Oriens  qfflavit  anhelis, 

Dixerat,  et  tenues  fagit,  cen  furous,  in  auras — Mnddy  v.  789. 

teniiescine  recessit  in  auras 
Par  levihus  ventis.^b.  ii.  791. 

We  would,  however,  at  present,  dwell  more  esp^ially  on  the 
Hebrew  words,  and  tiiie  language  respecting  soul  and  body 
which  is  most  commonly  employed  in  the  Old  Testament.  And 
fiist,  let  us  turn  to  that  remarkable  account  given  Gen.  2  :  7, 
and  in  which,  we  think,  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  this  dia^ 
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tinction  that  itins  through  all  languagOi  as  well  as  of  the 
peculiar  phrai^eology  which  has  ever  been  employed  to  present 
it.  We  have  ascribed  tliis  distinction  of  terms  to  the  laws  of 
the  human  mind.  In  perfect  consistency  with  this,  however, 
we  may  also  trace' it  to  this  ancient  account,  and  the  fact  it 
sets^orth,  as  a  collateral  a»  well  as  ultimate  cause.  ''And 
Jehovah  Elohim,"  it  gajrs,  "  formed  man  of  earth  from  earth," 
nDi«<n-|D  DiKn,— or,  as  Paul .  expresses  it,  ^^froni  the  earth 
earthp,^^  "  and  then,"  proceeds  the  narrative,  *^  he  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  lives,  (the  term,  it  will  be  reInex^- 
bered  by  the  -Hebrew  scholar,  is  plural,)  and  (thus)  the  man 
(this  previous  man  of  earth)  became  a  living  soul,"  .or  **  a  soul 
of  iife,^ — a  soul  noW  living  in,  and  the  cause  of  life  to,  a  living 
body.  The  phrase  n'n  Mi  {nephesh  haggah)i&  also  used  of  the 
animal  creatures,  and,  therefore,  the  emphasis  here  must  be  on 
the  manner y  rather  than  on  the/a^;^,  or  the  mere  concluding  assep- 
tion.  There  is  meant  to  be  set  forth  the  pre-eminently  divine 
manner  in  which  the  human  organization  became  spiritualized. 
And  thus  man  became  a  nephesJi  haggah— a  living  soul. 

We  cannot  help  regarding  the  names  referred  to,  and  the 
distinction  implied  by  them  in  all  languages,  as  but  the  echo 
of  this  most  ancient  account  of  the  human  origin.  Ood's  voice, 
uttered  in  his  earliest  r-evelation,  sounds  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  law  of  the.  hamai^  mind  as  thus  revealed  in  human 
speech — soul  and  body-^Jlesh  and  5p/rt7,— earth  from  earth 
and  the  Divine  ama^  or  breath  of  Qod,  which  comes  down 
from  the  highest  heaven.  We  hear  this  skme  eclio,  too,  repeat- 
ed from  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume..  Even  in  the  so- 
lemn sentence,  "  Return  to  your  dusfy^^  there  is  implied  the 
presence  of  this  higher  and  heavenly  principlor-^at,  which 
makes  man  more  than  earth^-that  at  whose  departure  the 
mortal  Residue  returns  to  the  bosom  of  the  earthly  parent,  and 
which  will  again  constitute  its  reviving  power  when  the  same 
divine  voice  shall  sound  through  the  realms  of  Sheol  or  Hades, 
saying  <'  Come  again'  Ben^-Adam.  Come  back  again,  ye  sons  of 
earthy  and  firom  the  earth."  There  is,  too,  an  evident  refer- 
ende  to  this  narrative  of  the  human  orljgin,  Eoolesiastes  12  :  7, 
where  the  dust  is  said  to  retulm  to  6arth  as  it  was,  and  the 
puah  or  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it.  Even  in  the  Grecian 
poetry  may  be  traced  the  ancient  strain  distinctly  uttering  the 
same  thought,  and  presenting,  in  the  same  language,  the  same 
distinction  of  essence  and  origin. 

I  Thus  rendered  in  the  prayer-book  Version  Of  the  90th  Psalm.  The  word 
tsw  may  certainly  have  the  one  sense  as  wdl  as  the  other.  Why  may  not 
both  be  implied  7 
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The  Boul  to  the  setheria  1  heaveni. 

The  body  to  its  earth.— fJurfp.  Sup,  635. 

Some  might  charge  even  this  statement  in  Q-enesis  with 
materializing  conceptions ;  and  they  might  be  right,  or  at  least 
have  apla  nsible  argument,  if  no  account  ware  to  be  taken  of 
the  law  of  language  on  which  w^  have  dwelt.  Eve^  here,  the 
soul,  it  may  be  said,  is  merely  air ;  it  is  neshamah,  breath.  It 
is  said  to  be  breathed  into  man,  and  he  breathes  in  return  and 
lives ;  and  hence  he  is  said  to  become  a  living  6r  breathing  soul 
— a  spirit,  a  ghost.  But  here  again,  we  say,  let  there  be 
marked  the  evident  contrast  and  opposition  intended.  Here 
'  again  our  idea  of  the  materiality  or  immateriality  of  either, 

'  or  of  both  substances,  becomes  of  less  importance  than  the  re- 

i  cognition  of  the  duality.     We  are  called  again  to  observe  the 

i  distinction  between  the  two  principles  of  humanity,  their  ao- 

tion  and  their  origin.    Whether  involving  immateriality  or  not,- 
i  it  is  a  distinction,  on  the  very  face  of  the  account,  as  wide  as 

I!  heaven  and  earlh.     Let  us  look  at  it  again  in  its  most  striking 

I  particulars.     Q-od  had  formed  the  human  bodp  of  the  eajth  or 

I  earthly  elements.    There  it  lay  before  hirri,  as  yet  inert  and 

t  inanimate.     It  was  like  the '  dry  bones  in  the  valley  of  vision, 

I  before  the  Prophet  had  said.  Come,  0  wind,  and  breathe  upon 

i  them.     As  a  bodily  organization  it  was  perfect ;  no  material 

I  or  physiological  part  defective  ; — ^the  lungs  in  perfect  order, — 

I  the  air,  too,  surrounding  them  on  all  sides  and  penetrating 

1  every  part.    Still  there  was  no  real  breath,  for  the  breath  was 

I  not  yet  present.     There  was  no  life,  no  motion,  no  emotion, 

,  no  intelligence.     ^'  And  Ood  breathed,"  says  this  *ancient  nar- 

rative.    •'  The  Spirit  of  Ood,*'  says  Blihu  (Job  30 :  4),  in  evi- 
I  dent  allusion  to  this  very  langtiage,  ^^  hath  made  me,  and  the 

,  breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life."    Now,  the  sacred 

,  writers  must  have  ha;d  some  meaning  in  such  pa8sages,-^ome 

,  meaning  which  they  deemed  of  great  ipaportaiice,  and  which, 

was  far  above  any  mere  play  Upon  words,  or  trifling  with  lan- 
guage. What,  then,  was  signified  by  this  mysterious  breath 
of  the  Almighty  ?  Qould  it  have  been  intended  to  denote  the 
mere  play  of  the  surrounding  atmpsphere?  -  In  the  use  of  this 
remarkable  language,  was  theire  nothing  more  in  view  than  the 
inhaled  and  exhaled  air,— ^  substance  in  itself,  as  much  be- 
longing to  the  ^arth  as.  the  grosser  eleihents,  particles,  and 
fluids  of  which  the  body  was  directly  formed?  Shall  those 
who  would  thus  interpret,  ever  dare  to  impute  their  own  an- 
thropopathism  to  Hoses  and  the  Old  Scriptures  ?    Let  us  pro^ 
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oeed  again  with  our  inspection  of  the  record.  ^^  And  Ood 
breathed "  into  this  man  of  earthy  ( w  irfwrov  av^fcorw  « f% 
(1  Cor.  16  :  47)  ^/^f/xoIKON).  Call  it  emanation  or 
what  yon  will ;  yet  here  we  contend  is  there  distinct 
mention  of  an  unearthly  principle-Hsomething  which  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  been  originally  divine,  although  be* 
coming  strictly  human — (and  here  we  avoid  all  those  imputa- 
tionsof  a  pantheistic  tendency  with  which  such  a  view  may  be 
charged  when  incautiously  held) — ^becoming  stdotly  human  by 
its  separation  from  its  celestial  source,  and  its  individualiziDg 
union  with  him  who  was  to  be  the  appointed  father  and  repre- 
sentative of  our  race.  Here  was  bom  the  hiunanity.  Here 
was  that  which  was  higher  than  the  body — something  wbioh 
came  from  the  spiritual  principle  of  the  universe— something 
which  did  not  grow  otU  ofy  but  came  doum  to  and  ifUo  the 
human  bodily  organization,  after  it  had  been  formed,  in  all  its 
physical  perfection,  from  tiie  earth,  and  which,  liierefore,  we 
may  feel  assured  will  not  perish  when  the  earth  returas  to 
earth  again. 

The  terms  for  soul  in  the  Hebrew  are  certainly,  among  flie 
oldest,  however  much  it  may  be  contended  fat  the  equal  or 
superior  antiquity  of  some  other  Oriental  tongues.    At  all 
events,  it  claims  our  attention  as  the  language  of  4he  earliest 
divine  revelation.     In  the  Hebrew,  as  every  Biblical  scholar 
knows,    there    are    three    pincipal    terms    for    soul, — nn 
(Ruah^)  VDi  (Nepkesh)  and  now    {Neshamah)  i   in   all  of 
which  there  is  this  same  radical  conception,  more  or  less  modi- 
fied, however,  by  related  ideas.    Ruah  is  the  wind,  tiie  air, 
generally ;  Nephesh  and  Ne$hamah  more  properly  6rea^,  or  air 
inhaled.     The  first  is  generally  used  of  the  soul  in  its  higher 
aspects  of  aiSection  and.  intelligence,,  and  in  its  connection 
with  the  universal  Ruah.    Nephesh  is  not  much  employed 
to  denote  the  intellect.     It  is  frequently  used  of  the  affections, 
the  disposition^  or  the  general  dharaqter }  as  in  Exod.  23:  9, 
^^  For  ye  know  the  $oul  (Nephesh,  thefielingSy)  of  the  stranger}^ 
Sometimes  it  is  taken  for.  the  whole  personality,  as  in  those 
passages  in   which  the  Psalmist  apostrophizes  his  spirit,  or 
calls  upon  himself.     It  is  nof  tmfrequently  applied  to  the 
appetites  and  propensities,    as  in  the  phrase  vsJ  V^  (baal 
nephesh^)  Proy.  32:  2;  Isa.  55:  ^,  &o; ;  but  more  usaally 
like  the  G-reek    4^    is  it  employed,  as  the  most  general 
name  for  soul,  or  for  all  of  humanity  that  is  incorporeal,  or 
not  flesh.     Neshanuth  is  most  commonly  significant  of  mere 
animationy  although  it  sometimes  has  the  higher  sense  of 
disposition  and  intelUgence.    In  one  passage,  Prov.  20 :  37,  it 
rises  even  to  the  highest  significance  of  n^hesh  or  rucA.    The 
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spirit  o{  man  (nisht^atk  adam),  is  the  lamp  of  the  Lord,  explor- 
ing all  the  secret  chambers  of  thoughts 

There  are  some  few  cases  in  which  ruah  is  taken  in  its 
primary  sense,  as  denotijig  the  lowest  aspect  of  animation,  or, 
rather,  the  mere  breath  itself.  Jt  is  thus  employed  to  set  forth 
the  exceeding  frailty  of  humanity,  as  a  vapor,  a  passihg  wind, 
an  exhalation.  Thus,  in  Job,  7  ^  7,  "  O  remember  that  my  life 
is  but  breathy''  or,  "a  breath.''  So  also,  Ps.  78  :'39,  '«  A 
breath  thatd^ckteth  and  retumeth  no  more,'^  This,  however, 
is  capable  of  a  higher  reference,  arid  may  denote,  not  so  much 
tiie  mere  idea  of  frailty,  as  the  irrevocable  nature  of  the 
change  produced  by  dissolution.  Thus  ruah  may  be  taken, 
even  here,  for  the  surviving  spiritual  part,  going  out,  but  not 
lost — "  A  soul  that  goeth  forth  and  cometh  not  back  [again." 
A  more  common  mode  to  express  frdilty  is  derived  from  the 
other  department  of  our  nature,  which  for  this  purpose,  and 
when  man. is  viewed  under  this  aspect, 'is  used  for  the  whole 
personality,  just  as  we  have  seeti  that  in  the  loftier  invocations 
he  is  characterized  by  the  spiritual  part  alone.  To  set  forth 
the  transitoriness  of  the  present  condition,  he  is  oeMed  flesh. 
As  in  the  same  passage  of  the  78th  Psalm,  "  He  remembered 
that  he  was  flesh,  and  that  when  the  spirit  departed,  it 
returned  not  back  again."  So  also  iii  the  famous  passage 
Genesis  6:3,  **  MY  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  \Dith  man, 
(or^rule  over  his  earthly  nature),  seeing  that  he  is  flesh." 

All  materializing  inferences  from  such  passages  are  com- 
pletely nullified  by  th^^  fact,  that  ruah  is  applied  to  G-od  as 
well  as  to  man,-— or  rather  to  Q-od 'primarily,  and  as  the 
ground  of  its  bein^  applied  to  man.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis,  We  have  the  Jtuah  Elohim  that  moved,  or  more 
strictly,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  hovered  over  the  chaotic 
darkness;  or  as  Miltoki  paraphtazes,  it  with  evident  allusion  to 
the  Evangelical  account  of  the  descent  of  the  spirit, 

Douc-like  sat  ^ooJiTi^  o'er  the  vast  abyss.  ^ 

Then,  it  is  the  generator  and  quickener  of  all  thing?  that 
have  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  organic  forms.  Thud 
also,  Ps.  104 :  30.  «f  Thou  sendest  forth  THY  spirit.;  they 
are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth."  Again, 
Job  26 :  13  :  "  By  HIS  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens ;" 
or,  ^*  From  his  spirit  is  thfe  beauty  or  splendor  of  the  heavens.^ 

1  The  Hebrew  phrase  here,  joa  mn^  Would  literally  mean,  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  belly.  It  is  evidently,*  however,  a  figurative  expression  of 
the  same  kind  with  those  employed,  Ps.  51 :  8,  for  the  more  hidden  department 
of  the  soul,  or  the  deepest  thought.  So  also  the  "reins,''  and  the  ''inward 
parts,** .  (aip)  imapectdrirpenetmia. 
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Buah  is  also  employed  of  the  Divine  spirit  that  filled  the  an- 
cient seers.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  -souree  and  cause  of 
that  prophetic  and  interpretixig  afflatus  which  op^ied  their  eyes 
to  the  divine  vi^on,  and  their  ears  to  tl^e  divine  message.  As 
in  Ezek.  2 :  1,  5*  And  Jle  s^id, — Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy 
feet,  and  I  will  speak  ujato  thee  ;  And  the  jpirit  entered  into 
me  when  he  spake,  so  that  I  heard  hun  that  spake  untd  me.'' 
Hence,  such  a  pne  was  called  ,D;n^  Br*K  {ish  elohim^)  a  man 
of  God  (^'sjof  civ^f),  and  sometimes,  as  in  Ho^  9  :  7,  ish  ham- 
aji,  a  man  of  the  spirit y  or  a  spiritual  man.  See  also  Cren.  41 : 
'3S,  where,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Joseph  and  Pharaoh,  it 
was  said  of  one  peculiarly  gifted  with  a  discerning  and  inter- 
preting knowledge,  ^\  The.  spirit  of  Gody  or  thjs  Ruah  Elohim^ 
is,  in  him.^^  In  the  same,  or  a  similar  manner,  was  it  said  of 
a  man  who  had  any  extraordinary  skill  of  invention  or  art, 
whether  useful  or  curious^  as  in  Exodus  31:  3.;  85:  31. 

It  is  thus  used  to  denote  the  Divine  energy  in  t^iree  distinct 
ways — as  the  life-giving  and  life-sustaining  power  of  the  natu- 
ral creation — as  the  supernatural  c[uickener  of  the  human  sense 
to  see,  and  of  the  human  intelligence  to  know,  what  it  could 
not  otherwise  have  seen  or  known— <and  thirdly,  as  the  moral 
power  which  is,  in  a  still  higher  manner  than  sense  and  inteK 
ligence,  the  true  life  of  the  human  soul.  Examples  of  this  third 
application  are  too  familiar  ibr  citation.  In,  its  widest  signifi- 
cance, however,  and  in  that  which  comprehends  all  the  rest,  is 
it  applied  to  Q-od,  in  the  remarkably  passage  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  ;  where  he  is  styled  El  Elohe^ruAoth — God — 
The  God  of  the  spirits  to  (ill  that  is  flesh.  This*  too,  is, 
doubtless,  the  origin  of  the  appellation  used  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews^  Arar^f  ruv  rvfiufwwwv.  The  Father  of  spirits— where 
it  is  placed  in  direct  contrast  with  earthly  parents,  rns  (fafxk 
^ftwv  icaTi{(ts,  .i^  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,"  or,  "  our  fathers  of  the 
flesh."  :        ■ 

Ruah,  is  employed,  not  only  for  the  human  spirit  as  residing 
in  aA  earthly  body  during  the  present  life,  but  also  as  disem- 
bodied, or  regarded  as -dwelling  in  the  ^ostly  world.  It  is 
thus  clearly  used  in  the  sublime  vision  of  Eliphaz,  (Job  iv.)  a . 
passage,  by  the  way,  which  is  enough  to  refute  all  that  has 
been  ever  brought  forward  to  prove  the  Sadducean  creed  to  have 
been  that  of  the  ancient  Israel.  This  passage,  as  well  as  the 
acQount  of  the  bringing  up  of  Samuel  by  the  sorceress  of  En- 
dor,  (whatever  we  may  think  of  the  actual  fact  in  the  latter 
transaction,)  shows  conclusively  that  ^6  then  prevailing  opinion 
or  tradition  among  the  Jews  ^nd  early  Arabians,  in  respect  to  a 
ghost- world,  was  the  same  as  now  prevails,  arid  as  ever  has  pre- 
vailed among  mankind  from,  the  beginning.     The  very  supersti- 
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tion  which  gave  rise  to  the'  belief  in  the  possessors  of  the  Oboth,  or 
those  dealers  in  &iniliar  spirits  who  pretended  to  bHng  up  the 
ghosts  from  Sheol,  or  the  Jewish  Hades,*  oould  have  had  no 
meaning,  or  cause,  or  any  other  suppositi6n  than  that  there  was 
among  the  Jews  ai  strong  a  notion  as  now  €|xists  among  us,  of 
a  ghost- world,  or  realm  of  departed  souls,  and  of  the  possibility 
of  their  sometimes  coming  back  to  revisit  the  ^arth.  That  this 
should  occur,  eyen  in  dreams,  is  sufficient  for  our  ieii^ament;  as 
showing  the  popular  creed,  and  that  these  terms,  on  which  we 
are  dwelling,  w6re  su{)posed  to  indicater  not  the  mere  breath 
of  respiration,  beginning  and  ending  with  the  bodily  organiza- 
tion, but  some  living  power  or  entity  that  survived  the  bodily 
dissolution.  In  other  words,  soul  then  meaiit  the  same  that 
soul  does  now.  It  suggested  to  the  common  mind  the  same 
ideas.  It  was  connected  with  the  same  fearful  thought  of  an- 
other world,  or  ghostly  abode,  undefined  in  locality,  yet  still 
near  to  us  in  a  sense  that  might  well  awaken,  and  did  awaken, 
an  interest  of  the  most  solemn  and  even  fearful  nature.  It  gave 
rise  to  visions  and  imaginktions  the  same  as  now  haunt  the 
world.  An  age  or  race  of  oonfilrmed  materialists  would  never 
be  apt  to  dream  of  ghosts,  or  even'to/««cy  scenes  such  as  Ihat 
recorded  in  the  ^fourth  chapter  of  Job. 

But  to  return  to  this  most  serious  narration.  ^' A  spirit,*' 
siays  Elipha^,  "  a  ruah  flitted  before  my  face."  It  was  a  wind, 
say  some  of  the  unspiritualizing  commentators.  The  simplest 
study  of  the  context,  however,  win  enable  the  common  reader 
to  determine  for  himself  the  true  value  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. *'  A  spirit,  a  ghost  passed  before  my  face.  The  hair  of 
my  flesh  rose  up.  It  stood.  I  coiild  not  discern  the/orm 
thereof,  and  yet  an  imags  wisis  before  mine  eyes.  There  was 
silence,  d^nd.  yet  I  heard  a  voice  saying.  Shall  a  mortal  be  more 
just  than  God?     Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  f 

How  strange,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  this  annonnoe- 
ment  from  the  spiritual  world,  and  yet  how  different  from  what 
,  would  be  expected  by  mere  human  curiosity.  Especially  may 
this  be  said  in  an  age  like  the  present,  so  characterized  by  its 
singular  mixture,  or  rather  jumble,  of  skepticism  and  credu- 
lity, of  pantheism  and  gnosticism,  of  Baddudeciism  and  demon- 
oiogy,  of  naturalism  and  idealism, — ^in  shorty  of  a  secularizing 
sensualism,  assuming  the  ^rb  of  faith,  and  ^v^n  boeistipg  of 
its  spirituality.  But  the  declaration  made  by  this  ancient 
spirit  is  in  solemn  keeping  with  the  whole  description.  There 
is  no  attempted  disclosure  of  those  sectets  of  the  unseen  world 

1  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  23d  No.  of  the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  whore  the 
writer  has  dwelt  on  the  kindred  topic  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  a  future  state,  and 
presented  views  he  would  otherwise 'have  introduced  hersi. 
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whidi  human  ouriosiiy  would  vainly  seek  to  penetrate.  There 
i3  presented  no  physical  (^  spiritual  theory  of  another  life,  no 
oiaix  voy ant  system  of  psychology.  There  is  npthing  cuinounoed 
of  '<  new  light  about  to  break  forth,"  or  of  any  throwing  down 
of  barriers  between  the  separated  Wjorlds,  at  of  any  new  reve- 
lation of  the  mystery  of  being.  The  introduction  of  the  super- 
natural and  .th^  spiritual  is  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  to 
give  force  to  the  moral  truth,  and  vividness  to  the  moral  im- 
pression.. 

And  in  thi?  idea,  is  to  -be  found  the  striking  difference  be- 
tween a  true  and  a  ,spurious  revelation.  Where  Christ  has 
barely  raised  a  cornei:  of  the  veil,  and  given  us  a  few  brief 
sentences  respecting  the  physical  nature  of  the  other  exist- 
ence, Swedenborg  and  Either  gnostical  dreamers,  have  given  us 
volumes.  Where  prophet^  and  apostles  have  hardly  dared  to 
look,  the  latter  have  rushed  boldly  in,  and  explored  the  whole 
spiritual  topography.  Paul  .^'  knew  a  man  in  Christ  who  had 
been  caught  up  to  the  third  heavens,"  yet  Paul  barely  ven- 
tures to  speak  of  '^  the  house  not  made>  wilh  hands,"  and 
deems  it  enough  to  announce  the  psychological  feict,  that  in 
some* way,  through  God's  great  power,  "this  corruptible  will 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this.moTtal  immprtality."  Even  "  he 
who  came  down  from  heaven,"  and  **  descended,  into  Hades, 
and  rose  again  from  the  dead"-r-even  he  has  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  inform  us,  that  "  ip  his  Father's  house  .there  are  many 
mansions,"  and  that  in  the  unseen  world  ''there  is  a  great 
gulf"  between  the  lost  and  thesav^.  And  so  in  this  revela- 
tion given  to  Eliphaz ;  all  is  subservient  to  strictly  moral  ends. 
A  light  just  gleams  upon  us  from  the  spirit- world,  but  it  is  not 
so  much  to  fihow  us  things  within  the  veil,  as  to  cast  its  irra- 
diation, upon  our  moral  state,  and  to  present  more  distinctly 
our  moral  relations  to  the  invisible  and  the  eternal.  It  is  the 
solemn  announcement  of  that  great  moral  truth  which  is  most 
darkened  by  our  probationcury  resideiuse  in  the  flesh,  and  which 
it  most  concerns  us  to  knowTT-the  great  truth  of  Grod's  eternal 
righteousness,  notwithstanding  the  clouds  and  darkness  which, 
in  the  seemingly  chdotio  aspects  of  our  present  state,  may  ap- 
pear to  veil  the  splendors  of  that  high  attribute — ^the  great 
truth,  that  all  here  is  but  subservient  to  another  oondition  of 
being  when  everjrthing  that  is  wrong  shaJl  be  rectified,  and 
everything  that  is  morally  dark  shall  be  made  light.  And  I 
heard  a  voice  saying^  *'  Shall  u  mortal  be miore just  than  God? 
Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  .^" 

Such,  throughout,  is  what  may  be  called  the  awful  reserve 
df  the  Bible  as  compared  with  the  impudent  and  blasphemous 
assumpticms  of  pseudo  revelations.    It  otfers  to. us  the  disclo- 
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'  sure  of  no  phyeipfcil,  or  physiological,  or  phyrico-psyobological 

^  secrets.     Even  if  this,  were  good  for  us,  and  the  truth  itself 

*  were  not  ineirat>le  in  respect  to  our  present  state  and  faculties, 

*  still  it  may  be.  supposed  to  be  kept  back,  because,  we  have  first 
i  to  kam  a  higher  moral  lesson  conneotf^d  with  the  future  world ; 
>  and  until  this  is  deeply  and  savingly  impres9ed  upon  the  soul, 
I  all  other  knowledge  in  respect  to  it  would  only  be  a  hindrance 
I  rather  than  an  advanti^.     This^  is  the  announcement  which 

pervades  the  Scriptures,  and  which  is  so  expr/essively  summed 
I  up  in  the  prophet's  solemn  charge :  "Say  ye,       s    - 

"  Wo  to  th^  wicked,' 
^  It  shall  be  ill  with  him ;  * 

'  Joy  to  the  righteous, 

'  It  shall  be  well  with  him." 

I  "Without  this,  all  other  disclosures  would  but,  blind  the  mind 

and  harden  the  heart.  Without  ^his,  although  the  ghosts  should 
rap  ever  90  loudly  at  the  partition  wall  which  divides  them  from 
the  world  of  the  flesh— though   , 

,  .    .       '« The  sheeted  dead 

Shoidd  sqaeak  ^d  gibber  in  our  streets,^' 

and  the  spirits  of  the  departed  congregate  in  museums  and  pub- 
lic places  for  the  gratification^of  our  profane  curiosity,  we 
should  still  "  cleave  unto  the  dust^"  and  become  the  more  ani- 
mal and  earthly,  the  louder  our  boasts  of  such  faith  and  such 
spirituality,. 

This  sarhe  term  ruaky  is  often  applied  to  invisible,  celestial 
or  angelic  beings.  "  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits^^^ 
(ruhoth).  This  is  the  apostle's  rendering.  The  neologist  con- 
tends that  it  should  be  translated, — tWho  maketh  the  winds  his 
messengers.  He  sheers,  top,- at  the/scholarship  that  would 
think  of  any  other  version.  It  is  he  himself,;  however,  who  is 
governed  by  his  prejudices.  It  ia  he  who  makes. unmeaning 
modern  metaphors,  and  a  modem  usus  loquendi,  the  founda- 
tion of  his  critieism  ;  and  we  are  90  accustomed  to  the  natural- 
izing tendency  of  the  day,  that  it  seems  extremely  platUSble. 
Metaphors,  with  jis,^ve  become,  in  great  measute^  mere  ele- 
gances of  speech^  and  we  think  it  must  have  been  .airways  so. 
We  forget  that  in  the  earliest  utterance  of  mankind  there  could 
have  been  nothing  unmeaning.  No  metaphor  was  ever  used 
except  as  implying  behind  it  a  deeper  reality  than  cpuld  be 
presented  in  the  mere  direct  Ibrms  of  speech.  If^  then,  we  are 
to  judge  the  Hebrew,  by  the  ancient  ideas,  and  not  by  the 
modern  nat^iralism,  the  apostle  was  right  in  his  hermeneutics— 
"  He  maketh  spirits  hts  angels  (or  messengers),  his  servants  the 
flaming  fire.^^     Neither  does  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
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come  in  conflict  with  this  idea.  In  Isaiah  6 :  1,  it  may  be 
seen  that  **  the  flaming  fire  ^^  is  but  another  te.rm  for  a  still 
higher  order  of  spirits,  named  from  the  symbolized  conception 
of  a  higher  or  less  material  element.  By  the  flaming  fire  we 
may  uhcjerstand  the  burning  Seraphim,  (as  the  word  etymolog- 
icEdly  denotes)  who  touched  the  prophet's  lips  with  the  glow- 
ing fire  of  inspiration. 

Extravagant  as  this  may  seem  to  some,  we  know  that  it  is 
in  accordance  with- what  may  be  called  the  Hebrew  theory  of 
nature.  Whether  that  theory  b^  true  or  not,  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  did  believe  in  the  supernatural  agency  of 
invisible  beings  controlling  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  world. 
Sometime3  in  the  Bibla  the  veil  is  slightly  lifted,  and  there  is 
disclosed  to  view  the  spiritual  agent  standing  behind  the 
machinery -of  natural  means.  Had  such  an  expression  occurred 
as  ha  ruah  haddeber,  the  spirit  of  the  pestilence^  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  renderekl  by  some  interpreters,  the  wind  of 
the  pestilence,  or  a  pestilential  wind.  But  the  account  to 
which  we  now  refer  (2  Sam.  24 :  15)  is  all  plain  prose.  There 
is  no  poeti*y,  no  metaphor  about  it,  "So  the  Lord  sent  a  pes- 
tileiice  upon  Israel;  and  the^  angel  stretched  out  his  hand 
upon' Jerusalem  to  destray  it.  And  the  angel  of  liie  Lord  waa 
by  the  threshing  floor  of  Arannah  the^  Jebusite;  and  when 
David  saw  the  Malak  ham'tnash'hilh  (or  destroying  angel) 
that  smote  the  people,  he  spake  and  said.'*  Now  whether  this 
Jewish  philosophy  of  nature  be  true  or  false,  one  thing  we  would 
boldly  affirm,  namely,  that  no  amount  of  science,  present  or 
future,  will  ever  be  able  to  disprove  it,  or  show  its  inconsistency 
with  any  chain  of  natural  causation,  long  enough  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  scientific  system  of  natural  philosophy,  and  yet 
allowing  a  limit  batsk  of  which  there  is  ample  room  for  the  super- 
natural. We  however  simply  allude  to  the  passage  as  giving  the 
true  exegesis  of  the  one  from  the  104th  Psalm,  and  thus  as  illus- 
trating l5ie  scriptural  use  of  fttah:  There  is  not  the  least  inti- 
mation here  that  this  recorded  pestilence  is  peculiar  in  the  agency 
by  which  it  was  brought  about.  It  presents  the  same  doctrine 
that  we  find  in  the  account  which  the  evangelist,  with  sb  much 
truth  and  simplicity,  gives  us  of  the  hedling  angel  (K3iDn  !|K*7:3n) 
who  descended  at  times  into  the  waters  of  Bethesda,  and  which, 
although  haying  no  real  difficulty,  except  in  our  irrational  un- 
belief, is  yet  such  a  o'xavdaXov  or  ^tlmbling  block  to  the  ration- 
alizing interpreters. 

However  little  exact  science  they  may  have  possessed,  the 
ancient  Hebrews  believed  as  firmly  as  we  do  iji  the  succession 
of  natural  causes,  and  some  general  machiiiery  of  natural 
laws.     Such  a  belief  U  in  fact  a  primordial  faith,  or  one  of  the 
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innftte  prinoiples  of  the  human  soul.  Science  does  not  cireate 
the  idea  of  such  a  system  of  law,  but  only  unfolds  its  links. 
The  Jews  held,  as  consistently  as  the  most  scientific  among 
ourselres,  to  the  m^w  bjSa  {galgab  ioledoth)^  to  use  the 
Rabbinical  expressiouy  or  wheel  of  .generation,  or  course 
{currus)  of  nature  (rfop^ovfl'^gygf^fl'soj^  James  ^:  6);  but  along 
with  this,  they  also  distinctly  held  that  .there  were  spi- 
rits {ruhoth)  in  the  wheels/  As  in  that  wpndrous  vision  of 
Ezekiel,  **  Now  as  I  looked  upon  the  wheels  they  were  very 
high, — so  high  tl^at  they  were  d^eadfal  to  beholds  And*  they 
were  full  of  eyes  all  round  abont, .  And  their  appearance,  and 
their  work  was^  as  it  were,  wheel  within  wheel.  As  went  the 
living  creatures,  so  went  the  wheels ;  and  when  the /em^ig* 
creatures  roiie,  the  wheels  also  were  lifted  up  over  against  (oir 
in  correspondence  with)  thera.  For  thefe  was  sl* living,  spifit 
(a  spirit  of  life,  mahha-hagah)  in  the  wheels.  Wheresoever 
the  spirit  was  to  go,  there  they  went,  and  where  the  living 
creatures  9tood,  tibere  they  stood.  For  there  was  a  living 
fpinY  in  the  wheels.'' 

Allied  to  this  use  of  ruah  is  its  application  to  another  class 
of  superhuman  beings,  who  are  represented  ^s  having  a  similar 
agehcy  in  respect;  to  the  chain  of  moral  causes,^ — ^that  is,  who 
change  the  course  of  historical  events  by  exerting  an  influence 
oil  the  minds  and  motives  of  men,  or  who  are  the  Divine  minis- 
ters sent  forth  for  the  judicial  blinding  and  hardeiiing  of  the 
reprobate  and  rebellious.  As  in  the  remarkable  account, 
I  Kings  22:  19,  ^*  And  the  Prophet  Micaiah  said,  I  saw  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne,  and  the  hosts  of  Heaven  standing 
by  him.  And  the  Lord  said,  who  shall  persuade  Ahab  that  he 
may  go  up  and  fall  at  Rambth  Gilead  ?  And  there  came  forth 
a  spirit  {ruah)  and  said,  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord 
said,  thou  shalt  persuade,  him  and  prevail  also.  Cro  forth  and 
do  so.  ■      \      • 

The  other  word  (nephesh,)  is  alsoused  in  the' Old  Testament 
just  as  we  now,  and'  with  our  present  creed,  employ  our  tertn 
soul.  The  common  reader  so  uUder^ands  it.  The  rational 
tjritic  says  it  is  because  he  all  along  imposes  on  himself  by  un- 
consciously-catrying  the  modem  meaning  with  him.  Rather 
may  we  say— inverting  the  Argument^— he  carries  the  pom^ 
mon  meaning  into  the  old  words,  because  the  ancient  and 
modern  phraseology  are  so  precisely  alike  as  to  suggest  no  sus- 
picion of  any  difference  in  their  significance.  '^  And  the  hotA 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Elijah,  and  the  soul  came  back 
again,*^  1  Kihgs,  17:  22.  >  "The^  soiil  came  again,"-  says 
the  Scripture,  "  and  he  lived."  How  strikingly  similar  to  the 
language  in  Genesis,  when  ^f  G^pd  breathed  into  the  man,  and 
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he  beoame  a  living' boqJ.".  Ko^  well,  too,  does  it  oorrespond 
to  those  universal  expressions  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
and  by  whioh,  in  so  many  languages,  death  is  characterized  as 
a  departure^  9l  going  forth  of  something  that  is  loosened  from 
the  body.  The  neologist,  however,  tv:ould  make  the  whole  pro- 
cess a  mere  ten^rary  reunion  of  a  little  breal^  with  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  and  again,  a  temporary  abstraction  from 
it.  Such,  he  would  say,  was  all  that  the  Jewish  writer  meant. 
But  does  this— we  iei^  it  in  the  name  of  aU  intelligent  and  candid 
critioism^ — does  this  come  up  to  the  sublime  sunplicity  and 
affecting  truthfulness  of  the  language?.  There  is  no  earnest- 
ness, no  meaning,  tiosoulm  -such  a  translation.  Let  the  Bible 
be  true  or  false  in  its  claims  to  Inspiration,  yet  one  thing  may 
certainly  be  said  respecting  ^t, — it  is  ever  serious,  ever  in  ear- 
nest. It  never  .trifles  with  us ;  it  never  says  unmeaning  things 
Had,  too,  the  other,  view  been  really  intended,  there  would 
have  been  no  difhculty  in  expressing  it  in.  other  Hebrew;  terms, 
carrying  no  ambiguous  suggestion  of  any  higher  sense. 

In  exact  correspondence  with  this  are  other  sciiptural  ex- 
pressions which  represent  death  as  a  yielding  or  giving  up  of 
something  that  goes  away  at  the  bodily  dissolution.  Thus  in 
Psalm  21 :  1,  *.'  Into  thy  hands  do  I  yield  up  my  spirit  (nihi) 
for  thou  hast  redeemed ^  {or  purchased),  m^,  Q  Lord  God  of 
truth.^^s^  Here  is  dearly  the  ide^  oi  restoration^  or  the  pa3ning 
back  of  a  deposit^ — and  the  connectipn  between  it  and  the  lan- 
guage in  Gren.  2  :  7,  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.  Blinds  must 
they  be  who,,  in  such  expressions,  see  only  nature,  or  a  debt 
due  to  nature,  as  the  naturalist  would  say,  and  nothing  of 
covenant,  nothing  of  grace,  or  pf  the  redetnption  of  the  soul. 

In  Ecclesiastes  2  :  5,  there  is  not  only  a  direct  contrast  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  material  part  of  man,  but  also  a  clearly 
implied  distinction  both  of  essence  and  origin,  together  with  a 
rebuke  of  such  as  would  venture  to  for  many  mere  psycholog- 
ical th'eoty  of  their  mysterious  relation.  **  As  thou  knowest 
neither  the  way  of  the  spirit^  nor  even  how  the  bone  (that  is, 
the  body)  grows  in  the  womb,  so  thou  knowest  not  the  work 
;of  Grod  which  he  worketh  in  tiie  world."  Till  thou  canst 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  finite  microcosm,  presume  not  tc  ex- 
plain the  surpassing  mystery  whioh  is  involved  in  the  life  of 
the  universe,  x>r  in  its  moral  government. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  nature  of  soul  and  body,  but  the  clear  dis- 
tinction between  them,  as  matter  of  fact,  which  forms  the  main 
psychological  truth  of  the  Scripture,  bqth  old  and  new.  With- 
out any  philosophical  parade  of  terms,  without  any  affectation 
of  spiritualism  on  the  one  hand  or  any  materializing  cant  on 
the  other,  it  simply,  yet  strongly  speaks  of  man  as  composed  of 
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two  partd^  soul  and  body,  flesh  and;  spirit^  mah  and  basar. 
We  give  only  a  passage  or  two  in  which  the  contrast  between 
tiie  spiritual  and  material  part  is  too^  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
^*  Surely,^^  says  Elihu,-  (Job  38  :  8),  "  there  is  a  spirit  in 
man.^^  The  most  frigid  neologist  would  shrink  from  destroy- 
ing all  the  force  and  interest  and  even  meahing  of  the  passage, 
by  rendering  it  breath.  "  Surely  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,^' — 
there  is  something  unearthly,  something  allied  to  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Observe,  too,4iie  ^asoni^g  implied  in  the  subsequent 
clause—"  Surely  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  for  it  is  the  inspira* 
tion,  or  inbreathing  of  the  Almighty  which  giveth  him  under* 
standing^ 

Sometimes  they  are  brought  in  immediate  connection  and 
succession,  as  though  to  present  the  two  oompionent  ^rts  of 
humanity  in  the  most  distinct  contrast.  Asin  the  63d  Psalm, 
"0  Lord  thou  art  my  God  \  at  the  dawn  will  I  seek  thee.  My 
soul  thirsts  for  thee  ;  my  very  Jk^A  cries  out,  how  long,  as  in  a 
dry  and  desert  land,  wherein  no  water  is."  So  again  Ps.  84 : 
2,  "  My  sold  longs  for  the  courts  of  my  Q-od ;  even  my  flesh 
cries  out  {el  El  hagi)  to  the  God  oflife.^^  Oompare  i^lso  Ps. 
73  :  26^  Prov.  18  :  14.  Gen.  6  :  3.  Isa  67 :  16,  &c. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Scriptures  present  distinctly  the  earthly 
and  the  heaven-derived  portions  of  our  nature.  They  deal  not 
in  barren  noti6ns  of  non-extension  and  indivisibility ;  they .  in- 
dulge in  no  Platonic  flights  respecting  sense,  and  reason,  and 
innate  intelligence.  They  have  but  little  to  say,  especially  the 
older  Spriptures,  of  th;e  nature  or  manner  of  fact  even,  of  the 
future  existence.  In  distinction  from  all  this,  and  above  all 
this,  the  Old  Testament  idea  of  the  soul's  dignity,  and  eterni* 
ty,  and  infinite  value,  is  to  be  sought  and  found  in  those  sub- 
limely spiritual  declarations  which  represent  God  himself,  or 
the  eternal  Ruah^  as  its  light,  its.  life^  its  «trengtik,  its  rock, 
its  refuge,  its  salvation,  its  everlasting  portion,  its  eternal 
home,  or  ^'  dwelling-place  in  all  ^neratioas."  This  language 
is  the  pledge,  of  the  spirit's  immortality  ;  because,  as  we  said 
in  the  beginning,  it  so  C49nnects  bmnanity  witii  God,  or  the 
human  with  tiiie  Divine  Spitit,  as  to  make  the  eternity  and  in- 
finity of  the  one  the  immovable  ground  of  the  blessedness  or 
well-being  of  the  other,  so  far  as  it  believes,  and,  in  believing, 
truly  lives  the  spiritual  life  in  distinction  from  the  mere  earthly 
and  animal  existence.  ^^  As  the  Lord  liveth  .  and  as  thy  soul 
liveth — ''  Ori  jyw  f  w,  xfiu  t{Lsli  ^^etf^e" — "  Because  I  live  ye  shall 
live  also,^^  "  Forunth  Thee  is  the  fountain  oflife^  andinthy 
light  do  we  see  lighV^  ~ 
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ARTICLE   Vn. 
THE   HARMONY   OF   SCIENCE   AND  REVELATION.   ' 

By  Rev.  J.  G,  "V^ilson,  Lafayette,  Indiana. 

Thkbk  is  no  lawless  atoro  nor  irresponsible  agent  in  tlie 
universe.  Throughout  the  rast  system  of  which  God  is  the 
centre,  there  is  a  proper  subordination  of  the  visible  to  the  in- 
visible, of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  of  the  temporal  to  the  eter- 
nal. "  The  end  of  all  philosophy,"  in  the  study  of  the  Word 
and  works  of  God,  **  is  the  intuitioif  of  unity,"  All  knowledge 
is  related  to  one  eternal  $oheme,  of  which  the  ultimate  end  is 
the  consutnmatbn  of  Messiah's  mediatorial  reign.  The  proper 
position  of  the  Christian  student,  as  the  moral  centre,  is  the 
cross  of  Christ.  From  ^is  point  he  may  observe  the  whole 
circumference  of  truth,  and  admire  the  relations  of  the  several 
parts,  as  in  their  orbits  of  glory  they  move  forward  in  their  ap- 
pointed missions,  revealing  the\unity  of  Nature  and  Religion, 
the  harmony  of  Reason  and  Faith,  and  the  coincidence  of 
Science  and  Revelation,  mutually  self-supporting  and  illustra- 
tive. They  are  parts  of  one  system,  as  binary  or' quadruple 
stars  revolving  around  one  another  and  mingling  tiieir  tight 
together ;  and  so  perfectly  united,  that  if  one  weJre  removed,  the 
withdrawal  of  it^  light  and  influence  from  the  common  sphere 
would  diminish  the  lustre  and  tarnish  the  glory  of  the  others. 
A  beautiful  simplicity  and  harmony  pervades  Ihe  sciences  of 
earth  and  heaven. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  seeking  A>r  all  known  facts 
a  comprehensive  system,  assigned  to  partic^ilar  branches  of 
science  and  art  their  appropriate  tutelary  spirits,  or  guardian 
divinities,  whom  they  called  Muses,  and  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.,  Mnemosyne  was  the 
daughter  of  Ooelus  and  Terra,  and  signifies  memory,  and  was 
called  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  becdusti  we  are  indebted  to 
this  mental  endowment^  for  the  progress  of  science.  The 
Muses  WCT^^  nine  in  number,,  and  were  often  painted  with  their 
hands  joined,  dancing  in  si  ring,  while  in  the  centre  sits  Apollo, 
their  commander  and  prince,  holding  a  harp.  And  -we  are  as- 
sured by  Pliny  th^t  these  figures  were  not  delineated  by  art, 
but  by  the  spphtaneous  handiwork  of  nature.  The  pencil  of 
nature,  it  is  said,  described  them  in  that  manner  xipon  the 
agate  which  Pyrrhus  wore  in  a  ring,  dancing  in  a  chorus^  to  in- 
dicate the  indisscluble  connection  between  the  liberal  arts  and 
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scienoes.  Calliope,  one  of  theit  subordinate  divinities^  the 
goddess  of  epio  poetry  alid  eloquence,  is  represented  as  holding 
a  roU  of  parchment  vpl  one  hand  aind  a : trumpet  in  the  other, 
proclaiming  with  trumpet-voice  the  record  of  her  parchment 
roll,-:-that  the  scienoes,  eartL-born  but  heaven-descended,  are 
co-existent,  harmonious,  and  eternal.  , 

Truth  being  universal  and  eternal, .  must  be  sejf-cwisistent 
throughout  the  volumes  of.Natutp  and  Revelation,  IJbe  uni- 
verse  were  unworthy  to  be  the  creation  of  God,  if  unbroken 
harmony  prevailed  not  through  its  whole.extent.  Weak,  in- 
deed, must  be  that  faith  which  fears  that  reason  can  derive 
from  the  works  of  Crod  a  contradiction,  io  the  true  meaning  of 
his  Word,  Any  interpretation  of  Ithe  Scriptures  which  is  in 
conflict  with  the  facts  of  science,  is  necessarily  false  ;  and  any 
application  of  knqwn  truth  to  unknown, quantities  and  rela- 
tions, which  restrains  the  free  action  of  the  mind  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  works  or  the  Word  of  G-ad  in  reference  to  matter 
or  mind,  is  unjqst  and  oppressive. 

Too  often  has  there  beeawar  between  the  teachers  of  Science 
and  of  Revelation— »an  unnatural  divorce  between  philosophy 
'  and  religion— placing  many  of  the  world's  great  mind$  Qnd 
, profound  thinkers  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  revealed  truth, 
and  leaving  the  church,  in  her  paucity  of  me^ns,  comparatively 
impotent  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  mission.  , 

If  the  voices  of  Nature  and  Revelation  were  properly  inter- 
preted, the  most  perfect  harmony  would  be  perceived  through- 
put  all  their  manifold  lessons  ;  science  would  blush  to  scoff  at 
religion,  and  religion  wpuld  cea^  \jo  frown  on  science  ;  and 
the  whole  system  of  related  truths  as  parts  of  the'  visible  uni- 
verse would  dwell  together  in  unity,  the  miemorialsk  and  the 
monumentsof  the  Informing  Word.  The  sciences  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  rival  aspirants  for  place  and  power,  but  as  affili- 
ated truths  inseparably  connected  and  set  as  a.  single  gem  in 
the  diadem  of  Him  who  is  all  jn  all. 

All  harmony,  says  Coleridge,  is  founded  on  a  relation  to  rest. 
Take  a  metallic  plate  and  strew  sand  uj)on  it.  Sound  a  har* 
monic  chord  Wer  the  sand,  and  thegr^^s  will' whirl  aboi;tt  in 
circles  fiihd  other  geometrical  figures,  all  dependent  as  it  were 
on  some  point  of  sand  relatively  at  rest.  5ound  a  discord,  and 
every  grain  vdll  whirl  about  without  any  order  at  all,  in  no 
figures,  and  with  ncpoints  of  rest.  .  Thfit  plate  is  the  human 
heart,  and  the  grains  of  sand  are  the  facts  'and  principles  of 
universal  science..  The  point  of  rest  is  God  himself.  The 
chord  harmonic  is  the  voice  of  truth,  and  the  result  i^  the  har- 
mpny  of  earth  and  heaven.  .  /  ' 

Ideal  truth  is  absolute,  co-existent,  and  necessarily  harmo- 
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nious.  The  apparent  discrepancy  of  relative  troths  resulting 
firom  the  imperfection  of  language,  or  the  disturbing  force  of 
unknown  truths,  or  the  shadows  and  false  lights  cast  by  re-» 
fleeting  surfaces,  or  from  the  influence  of  a  false  position,  or 
from  the  mystery  incident  ^to  all  subjects  of  a  transcendent 
character,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  harmony 
of  the  ideal  and  absolute. 

Gravitation  is  hot  inherent  in  matter,  but  is  an  expression 
of  a  law  of  the  Eternal  Mind.  Colors  are  but  reflections,  and 
belong  by  illusion  to  the  objects  df  which  they  are  predicated. 
Were  we  endowed  with  senses  of  aliigher  order,  or  a  more  per- 
fect character,  it  might  appear,  perhaps,  iiiat  the  language 
which  we  regard  as  strictly  philospphical,  is  but  that  of  ap^ 
pearance^  with  re^rence  to  a  language  still  more  nearly  per- 
fect. And  yet  the  popujkr  langiiage  oi  appearance y  though 
inconsistent  with  absolute  truth,  is  scientifically  correct.  It  is 
the  language  of  Davy  and  Henry  in  the  laboratory,  and  of 
Nichol  and  Leverier,  and  Mitchell  at  the  observatory,  and  will 
be  the  language  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  time; 
.  As  the  philosopher,  in  the  instruction  of  a  juvenile  class,  by 
the  structure  of  language  and  terms  and  images  and  indirect 
allusions,  would  indicate  that  he  knew  more  than  he  was  at- 
tempting to  communicate,  so  the  Divine  Mind,  in  presientihg  to 
man  the  history  and  law  of  the  moralmniverse,  often  alludes  to 
principles  of  collateral  sciences,  but  always  with  the  utmost 
precision,  and  with  reference  to  the  most  perfect  classification ; 
proving  that  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  before  misunderstood, 
are  in  pre-established  harmpny  with  ebsolute  truth — ^the  uni- 
versal science  which  preceded  that  of  tiite. 

Nature  and  Revelation  ar^  the  records  oiF  the  same  mind — 
segments  of  the  same  circle — ^reftections  of  the  realities  of 
Heaven,  thrown  upon  different  parts  of  the  canvass  on  earth, 
and  read  from  different  stand-points-^parts  of  the  great  book  of 
universal  history — branches  of  one  all-Comprehending  philoso- 
phy, perfectly  harmonious  and  consistent,  and  reflecting  upon 
each  other  a  bright  and  beautiful  light. 

The  whole  history  of  science  demonstrated  the  convergence 
of  truths  discovered  with  truths  revealed.  Like  the  prismatic 
colors,  they  mingle  and  blend  together,  fbrming  one  luminous 
whole.  Like  rivers  from  different  sources,  rushing  through 
the  mountain  gorges,  i^d  flowing  along  the  valleys,  they 
tend  to  the  same  ocean,  and  lose  tiieir  waters  in  its  blue 
depths.  Each  in  its  place  is  perfect,  and  neither  can,  without 
violence,  assume  the  office  or  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
other.  ' 

The  idea  should  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  that  tiie 
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fietots  of  science  are^  or  could  be,  in  conflict  with  the  statements 
of  Revelation.  Nature  and  Revelation  are  facts.  .  Truth  is 
eternal.  Any  hypothesis  which,  omits  facts,  or  involves  falsi- 
ties, may  be  refuted  b^  the  application  of  the  principles  of  in- 
ductive philosophy,  without  recourse  to  the  d  priori  scholastic 
philosophy,  invidiously  arraying  the  ministers  and  priests  of 
the  temple  against  the  disciples  and  prophets  of  nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  suppqsed  that  any  facts  or  principles  are  new 
to  the  Infinite  Intelligence.  Those  things  which  are  Hew  to 
us,  are  as  old  as  creation,  and  consequently  we  find  that  the 
statements  of  the  great  Architect  concerning  his  works,  stand 
the  test  of  experience.  The  alarp  and  anxiety  manifested  by 
many  religious  teachers,  lest  the  revelations  of  Science  should 
overthrow  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  under  an  imposing  appear- 
ance of  zeal  for  the  truth,  betray  a  sad  want  of  confidence  in 
its  inspiration  and  power,  as  weU  as  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  mind,  and  of  the  peculiar  province  of  Reason  and 
Faith. 

Often,  withi^  the  era  of  modern  inductive  philosophy,  has 
some  new  science  appeared,  with  bold  pretensions,  seeming  to 
the  timid  religionist  as  a  destructive  comet  rushing  with  its 
fiery  tr£lin  acrosd  the  horizon,  but  soon  it  passed  out  of  sight 
and  was  lost  in  the  darkness ;  but  still  dependent  on  the  great 
law  of  the  system,  the  same  erratic  star,  after  a  while,  ht^s  come 
circling  back  to  do  homage  to  Revelation.  Thus  it  has  been 
with  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Geology,  and  Philosophy,  as  well 
as  the  modem  science  of  spiritual  sympathy  and  power,  yet  in 
a  transition  state,  which,  when  stripped  of  its  empijcicism  and 
extravagance,  and  matured  and  made  to  take  its  place  in  the 
sisterhood  of  sciences^  is  destined  to  illtUnine  the  dark  page  of 
mental  science,  and  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  and  glory  on  the 
relations  of  man  to  G-od,  and  of  time  to  eternity. 

A  brief  induction  of  particular  facts  will  illustrate  the  gene- 
ral principle  just  unfolded. 

Revelation  asserts  that  the  earth  has  been  ibe  theatre  of  an 
astonishing  series  of  miracles,  demonstrating  th,e  supremacy  of 
Jehovah,  and  his  superiority  to  any  of  the  Taws  of  his  ordind^ 
tion.  Skeptipism  s^sserts  that  all  things  continue  as  they  were; 
that  a  miracle  is  impossible,  if  not  absurd;  and  that  all  around, 
above,  and  beneath,  is  governed  by  the  laws  of  Nature.  But 
true  science  has  demonstrated  that  skepticism  is  blind,  that  its 
arrogance  is  folly,  and  its  wisdom  insanity. 

The  earth  has  been  more  than  once  subjected  to  the  action  of 
fire  and  water.  There  was  a  long  interval  between  the  creation 
and  the  final  organization  of  waste  and  darkness,  most  expressly 
described  by  the  phrase^  **  without  form  and  void,^^  with  no 
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basin  for  the  sea,  dismptious  elevations,  volcanio  action  heav- 
ing up  mountain  tanges  and  burying  continents,  alternations 
of  sea  and  land,  and  an  atmosphere  obscur^  by  dende  carbonic 
vapor.  That  was  an  ^ra  of  stupendous  miracles.  And  shall  we 
suppose  that  the  Creator  has  retired  from  {lis  throne,  or  gone  to 
sleep  like  Brahma,  leaving  the  world  to  work  out  its  own  des* 
tiny  by  chance?  .    ' 

Law  is  but  the  expression  of  the  will  of  God.  We  see  the 
law  of  gravity  superseded  by  that  of  chemical  action,  and 
that  again  by  the 'law  of  life.  And  if  there  be  a  -still  higher 
law,  into  which  all  these  may  be  resolved,  the  most  stu- 
pendous scheme  of  miracles  of  which  angel3  ever  conceived 
would  be  neither  absurd  nor  contradibtory.  It  would  be  merely 
the  unraveling  of  ihe  mystery  of  nature,  and  showing,  itt  the 
sublimity  and  simplicity  of  truth,  that  ^od  worketh  cUl  in  all. 

By  the  simple  exercise  of  that  more  comprehensive  law,  all 
the  creations  and  forms  <)f  subordinate  laws  would  disappear, 
and  the  Energies  of  the  elements,  long  locked  in  the  earth's 
embrace,  would  be  developed  ;  rocks  would' melt,  and  moun- 
tains disappear ;  and  in  th^  miracle  of  the  dissolving  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  would  be  seen  the  consummation  of  Time's  era 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  last  prediction  of  inspired  seers. 

Eevelatibn  asserts  the  extreme  antiquity  of  our  globe,  j^aoing 
its  creation  in  the  beginning'—^  period  before  the  ages  which 
the  inspired  historian  could  not  or  did  not  choose  to  number 
one  of  the  units  of  a. series  of  its  history, — ^reveali:ng  a  plan  of  the 
Deity,  grand  in  its  outlines  and  heautiftil  in  its  execution, — 
reaching  fsLr  back  into  past  eternity,  and  looking  forward,  per- 
haps, indefinitely  into  t^e  future,  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  deductions  of  gedogicai  science  ;  the  fact  being  incontro- 
vertible that  the  earth  had  undergone  repeated  changes,  and 
been  the  theatre  of  other  forms  of  life,  under  widely  different 
circumstances,  long  anterior  to  its  present  formation  and  the 
creation  of  man. 

Revelatioii  teaches  that  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  of 
recent  o'rigin — a  fiict  which  the  pride  of  modern  philosophers 
and  the  vanity  of  ancient  Oriental  dynasties  have  endeavored 
to  controvert^  claiming  for  the  progress  of  society  an  indefinite 
series  of  ages,  but  Which  the  researches  of  modern  antiquarians 
have  clearly  established.  ; 

Revelation  asserts  that  the  creation  ^<)f  the  earth  as  a  resi- 
dence for  tnan  was  a  gradual  work,  in  regular  order,  at  stated 
intervals,  man  being  the  last  and  crown  ing^ork  of  the  Crea- 
tor's hand;  and  science  demonstrates  ^t  H^  earth  was 
in  existence  prior  tp  the  creation  of  ma^  and  the  existing 
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orders  of  animals,  and  vegetables'  were/created  at  lee^t  three 
epochs  before  the  present  order  of  existence,  and,  in  a  condition 
of  things  incompatible  with  human  life,  attained  an  enormous 
si^e^  either  on  account,  of  a.  more  intense  terrestial  paagnetism, 
or  the  greater  inclination  of  the  ecliptic,  or  son^e  powerful 
cause  which  philosophy  has  not  been  able  to  conjecture. 
.  It  is  the  enunciation  of  Revelation,  and  the  deduction  of 
Science,  that  the  earth  has  been  the  subject  of  many  changes^ 
with  regular  steps  of  progress  in  consecutive  order,  in  the 
development  of  a  mighty  plan,  involving  various  conditions  of 
the  earth's  surface,  incompatible  with  the  existence  of  the 
present  order  of  beings,  and  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  to  the  existence  of  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  preceding  states,  and  ppinting  to  the  beginning 
of  the  whole  series,  and  conducting  us  back  to  the  first  act  of 
creative  power. 

Revelation  plaoes  the  creation  of  light  before  that  of  the  sun 
— an  order  of  events  which  no  uninspired  man,  in  the  4&ys  of 
Moses,  would  have  ventured  to  assume.  Whereas,  modem 
science  has  demonstrated,  that  light  is  an  element,  independent 
of  the  sun,  diffused,  perhaps,  throughout  the  universe,  which  - 
is  acted  upon  and  rendered  palpable  by  the  sun  when  above 
the  horizon,  and  that  the  Hebrew  word  l^K  includes  both  li^ht 
and  heat,  and  that  these  exist  in  all  bodies  in  a  latent  state. 

Revelation,  in  the  true  spirit  of  modern  science,  speaks  of  the 
stars  as  innumerable— sown  like  dust  through  space— while, 
according  to  the  ancient  system  of  astronomy,  not  more  than 
500  could  be  seen  in  both  hemispheres,  and  without  the  aid 
of  the  telescope,  scarcely  3,000  can  be  seen  during  the  clearest 
night.  And  while  the  ancient  philosophers  regarded  them  as 
intelligent  and  subordinate  divinities,  exerting  an  influence 
upon  the  course  of  human  events,  the  Scriptures,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  represent  them  as  inert  matter,  brilliant,  • 
disposed  and  guided  by  the  creating  hand,  and  moving  with 
the  order  of  an  army  advancing  to  battle. 

Revelation  recognises  the  existence  of  moral  and  physical 
laws,  controlling  the  worlds  of  .matter  and  of  ;nind,  and  affirms 
that  obedience  to  one  does  not  avert  the  consequences  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  other*-«  fact  which  modern  science  has  just 
discovered— t^  fact  of  which  the  polytheistic  world  is  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  which,  when  fully  understood,  will  dissipate  the 
twilight  of  superstition,  and  melt  the  frosts  of  skepticism,  by 
limiting  to  their  appropriate  spheres  the  principles  of  the  ideal 
philosophy  pervading  the  Tcpublio  of  mind,  and  the  laws  of  the 
fiaccmian  philosophy,  which  control  the  universe  of  matter.     ' 
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Revelation  asserts  the  unity  of  the  human  xace — a  doctrine 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  large  portion  of  the  skeptical  world — 
but  recent  laborious  investigations,  historical,  physiological,  and 
ethnographical,  have  shown  a  similarity  of  customs  and  tradi- 
tions, an  identity  of  constitution  and  character,  and  ^n  affilia- 
tion of  languages  throughout  the  globe,  indicative  of  a  common 
origin,  ana  have  settled  the  question  for  ever  as  to  the  unity  of 
the  human  ra^. 

Revelation  asserts  that  the  CrosSs  of  Christ  is  the  sun  of  the 
moral  system, — ^the  source  of  spiritual  light  and  life, — and  the 
philosophy  of  history  has  .abundantly  demonstrated  that 
civilization  is  the  attendant  result  of  Christianity.  What  we 
ar^  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  Christianity  has  made  us  ;  and 
what  we  are  to  become,  depends  on  the  personal  application 
we  may  make  of  Jfie  philosophy  of  Heaven.  It  is  a  beautiful 
idea  of  some  author,  *'  that  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  southern 
tropic  does  not  more  certainly  occasion  winter  to  the  nortiiern 
zone,  and  lock  up  the  energies  of  vegetation^  than  the  with- 
holding of  the  Bible  from  the  people,  or  their  neglect  of  it,  would 
paralyze  the  energies  of  the  sbul,  seal  the  fountains  of  genius, 
nip  the  fair  flowers  of  fancy,  produce  an  intellectual  and 
moi'al  datknesd  which  can  be  felt,  and  put  an  effectual  stop  tp 
all  useful  inventions  and  moral  imprpvement."  Moral  deteri- 
oration is  the  necessary  consequential  result  of  sin  under  a 
moral  government.  .  * 

The  beautiful  fable  of  Grecian  mythology,  representing  the 
banishment  of  Epimetheus,  after  having  incurred  the  evils  of 
Pandora's  box,  and  been  changed  into  a  monkey,  to  the  island 
Pithecusa — ^the  name  applied  by  the  later  poets  to  Homer's 
description  of  the  place  of  torment  allotted  to  the  earth-bom 
TyphoBUS — and  the-  confinement  of  Prometheus  upon  the 
rugged  rock  Caucasus,  where,  for  30,000  years,  the  vulture 
was  to  prey  upon  his  vitals,  still  unconsumed,  because  he  had 
stolen  nre  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  with  which  to  animate 
his  man  of  clay,  most  strikingly  corroborates  the  truths  of 
Revelation  and  philosophy  conceriiing  the  fall  of  man,  and  the 
decline  of  civilization.  Ovid's  beautiful  description  of  the  first 
man  foundeil  partly  on  Hesiod'^  gdlden  age,  and  partly  on 
traditions  of  the  patriarchal  religion,  that  we  were  at  first 
good  and  happy,  and  lost  out  felicity  when  we  lost  our  inno- 
cence, is  surely  more  favorable  to  virtue,  consonant  to  reason, 
and  honorable  to  our  nature,  than  the  theory  that  man  was  the 
result  oif  one  of  Nature's  gradual  formations — at  first  an  oyster, 
an  owl,  a  serpent,  or  a  monkey,  a  few  of  whose  descendants 
having  acquired,  by  some  strangp  accident,  the. faculty  of 
speech,  have  attained  to  literature,  civilization^  and  religion. 

L^iyiii^eu  uy  -^^J  v^  ^^^  It  I- V- 
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It  is  not  necess^^ry  to  extend  this  process  of  generalization. 
It  might  be  continued  indefinitely^  until  the  fact3  of^  science 
were  exhausted,  plucking  all  the  while  firesh  laurels  with 
which  to  adorn  the  brow  of  Christianity. 

Moral  and  political  science,  with  the  theory  of  government, 
is  but  the  application  in  social  life  of  its  principles ;  and  the 
splendid  systems  of  science  constructed  by  Butler,  Edwards, 
Chalmers,  and  Wayland,  are  hxii  echoes^  with  various  degrees 
of  distinctness,  of  the  voice  of  Q-od  proclaimed  in  his  Word  and 
works.  The  Bible  is '/A«  ^ooAr,  and  contains  the  science  of 
Heaven.  In  the  picture. language  of  anpther,  "  A  plank  from 
the  wreck  of  Paradise,  thrown  on  the  shores  pf  time  by  the 
hand  of.  Providence,  it  contains  in  the  germ  all  truth  that 
pertains  to  man  and  to  Q-od,  to  time  and  eternity,  and  with  it 
all  human  science  must  be  allied,  and  by  \\»  spirit  peirvaded, 
that  seeks  for  perpetual  vigor  and  immortal  youth." 

The  experimental  and  physical  sciences  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  being  only  approximations  toward  the  ideal  and 
absolute.  The  triangle  cannot  be  made^  but  is, .  The  circle  is 
that  which  is,  which  always  was,  and  which  ever  wil^  be,  and 
yet  th6  circle  is  not,  never  has^  been,  anci  never  can  be  made ; 
consequently  all  the  physidjeil  sciences  are  subject  to  constant 
revision  and  change.     I'hey  cannot  be  made  absolutely  perfect. 

But  the  Bible  contains  no  errors^  Like  its  Author,  it  is  true, 
pure,  perfect,  consistent  and  eteri^al.  Imagination,  passion, 
prejudice,  tradition,  philosophy,  and  erroneous  science,  sacri- 
ficing  the  spirit  for  the  letter,  may  pervert  and  distort  it,  occa- 
sioning shadows,  reflections,  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and 
absurdities;  but  these  belong  not  objectively  to  its  inspired 
record,  but  subjectively  to  the  mind  contemiplating  it. 

If  the  Bible,  fairly  interpreted,  should  be  found  to  .contain  a 
single  error,  it  would  forfeit  its  claims  to  divinity.  If,  for  in- 
stance, it  had  taught  the  theory  of  the  early  fathers  concerning 
the  earth's  motion,  or  had  called  stars.crystal,  as  Philolaus ;  or 
had  said  that  the  two  hemispheres  are  enlightened  by  two  suns, 
as  Empedocles ;  or  that  the  fixed  stars,  by  the  quickness  of 
their  .diurnal  motion  round  the  earth,  kindled  the  sun .  with 
their  fires,*  as  Leucippus ;  or  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
\iirere  formed  by  the  motion  of  air  and  the  ascension  of  fixe,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  the  Egyptian  sages ;  or  that  the  moon 
was  fifty  thousand  leagues  higher  than  the  sun,  and  that  the 
earth  i&  flat,  seven  stories  high,  each  with  its  own  degree  of 
beauty,  its  animals  and  its  seas,  one  of  honey,  another  of  sugar, 
another  of  butter,  and  anoth^  of  wine,  and  thus  the  whole 
mas^  is  carried  on.  the. heads  of  elephants,  who,  by  shaking 
themselves,  dause  earthquakes,  as  the  Hindoo  Shaster ;  or  had 
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adopted  any  of  the  ancient  iJheories  of  astronomy,  astrology, 
necromancy,  or  philosophy  ;  or  the  more  modern*  cosmogony  of 
Buffon,  or  the  theory  of  Voltaire,  concerning  fossil  remains  of  a 
primitive  world^  as  the  fanciful  jragarieS  of  the  author  of  "Ves- 
tiges of  Creation,**  or  the  revelations  of  modern" clairvoyance, — 
it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  faot^  of  demonstrative 
science,  and  would  be  forced  to  retire  from  its  proud  pre-emi- 
nence as  the  only  key  to  unlock  the  vast  temple  of  Truth  arid 
unfold  the  mysteries  of  Universal  Science. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Bible  is  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  sys- 
tem, illumining  the  whole  field  of  science,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  influence  is  reciprocal  •,  salutary  changes  in  Biblical  inter- 
pretation having  been  wrought  by  the  development  and  progress 
of  physical  science,  as  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the 
telescope  reveals  new  worlds  in  the  firmament  and  new  glories 
in  the  sun.  -  ^ 

It  was  formerly  supposed  by  learned  and  pious  men  that  the 
world  was  a  boundless  plain,  and  that  the  sun  was  a  light  re- 
kindled in  the  east  and  extingpi^ed  in  the  west  in  everlasting 
succession.  The  present  theory  of  the  solar  system,  so  grand 
tfiat  it  makes  the  dullest  student  eloquent  wiUi  inspiration, 
and  so  acctirate  as  to  enable  the  astronomer  to  describe  and 
weigh  the  unseen  wanderer  on  the  very  circumference  of  the 
circle,  was  bnce  denounced  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Had 
the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardilials  been  able  to  establish 
their  position,  they  would  haVe  done  wljatthe  infidel  wofld'has 
tried  in  vain  to  accoiYiplish.  See  that  assembly  of  Cardinals 
in  solemn  conclave,  clothed  with  infallibility,  endeavoring  by 
resolutions  to  fix  the  laws  of  nature,  to  control  the  revolutions  of 
suns  and  stars,  and  then  with  marvellous  self-complacency^  hav- 
ing laid  the  fountlations  of  the  earth,  and  spread  out  the  heaven 
as  a  curtain,  imprisoning  the  sage  who  first  disclosed  -the  un- 
explored, regions  of  space.  Hear  thehi,  as  they  enomciate  the 
sublime  truths  to  which  the  earth  and  heavens,  ^with  sun,  and 
moon,  and  stars, -must  be  subjected :— ^ 

'*  Solem  esse  in  centro  mundi  et  itnmobnem  motn  locali  propositio  absarda  et 
falsa  in  philo^phia  et  formaliter  herettea ;  qaia  est  expresse  contraiia  sacrs 
scripturse.  Terram  non  esse  centrum  roundi  nee  immobilem  sed  nnoveri,  motu 
etiam,  diurno,  est  etiam  propositio  absurda,  et  falsa  in  philosophia,  et  tbeologia 
considerata  ad  minus  erronea  in  fide." 

Q-alileo  was  told  that  his  doctrine  was  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  though  mounted  upon  tihe  highest  walls  of  the  uni- 
verse, vindicating  by  Iiis  genius  and  his  telescope  the  system 
of  Copernicus,  he  , was  cast  into  prison  at  Rome  'at  the  age  of 
80  years,  having  10  years  before  been  induced  to  make  a  recan- 
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tation,  aad  saying  on  bended  knees,  '^  I  hate^  curse,  and  detest 
the  theory  of  &e  earth's  motion." 

Th&true  theory  of  the  solar  system  had  been  proolaimed  in 
the  ohuroh  at  an  earlier  period,  derived,  doubtless,  from  the 
fragments  of  ancient  science  studied  by  the  Fathers,  but  was 
rejected  hy  the  doctors  of  the  church.  Atigustine  said,  that 
the  doctrine  that  there  are  aatipodes  is  against  tl^eology .  Lac- 
tantius  asked.  Is  any  one  so  simple  as  to  believe  tha^t  tiiere  are 
men  with  their  feet  over  their  heads,  trees,  with  their,  firuit 
hanging -upward,  rain  and  snow  falling  upward?  To  answer 
you^  they  pretend  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  Oa0  knows  not 
what  to  make  of  8i:ich  men,  who,  once  in  an  error,  engulf  them- 
selves in  their  fplly,  and  maintain  absurdity  by  absurdity. 

Pope  Gregory^  writing  to  Boniface^,  the  Legate,  scud,  con- 
oeJcning  Yirgilius, — ^If  it  be  proved  that  he  mt^intaina  that  there 
are  othei  ttien  under  the  earth,  assemble  a  oounoil,  condemn 
him,  drive  him  from  the  church)  and  depose  I^m  from  the 
ministry.-  Even  Turretine,  yhose  theology  is  yet  the  text- 
book in  some  theological  seminaries,  has  laid  down  five  fDrmal 
propositions  to  disprove  the  diuxnal  revolutions  of  the  earth,  the 
third  of  which  is,  that  the  earth  is  said  in  the  Bible  to  be  im- 
movably fiixedi  and  the  fourth,  tjiat  the  birds  would  not  be  able 
to  return. to  their  nests,  for  during  an  hour's  absence  the  earth 
Would,  have  moved 450  miles.  Luther,  even,  rejected  the  Co- 
pernican  system  of  astronomy.  He  says:  ''There  are  three 
motions  of  heavenly  bodies.  TlhQ^r&i'^primi  mobiles  etraptns. 
The  whole  firmament  moves  quickly  and  ninthly  around,  and 
revolves  in  34  hours  in  a  lOourse  of  thousands  of  miles,  which  is 
perhaps  ordered  by  an  angel.  It  is  \tronderAil  that  such  a  great 
edifice  can  turn  in  so  short  a  time.  If  the  sun  and  stars  were 
made  of  iron,  silver,  gold^  or  steel,  they  would  soon  melt  in  such 
a  rapid  course.  The  second  movement  is  that  of  the  planets. 
These  have  their  own  especial  and  peculiar  motions.  The 
third]  is  a  wavering  motion,  which  is  called  trepidation,  which 
has  lately  been  discovered,  and  is  very  uncertain.  I  think 
highly  of  astronotny  and  mathematics,  for  they  deal  in  demon- 
stration and  certain  proofe.^ 

"  A  new  sort  of  astronomy. has  been  proposed,  which  would  . 
prove  that  the  earth  revolves,  and  not  the  firmament,  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  as  when  Due  rides  in  a  carriage  or  a  boat  he 
thinks  that  he  is  still,  and  that  the  trees  and  the  shore  are 
moving.  So  it  goes.  Any  one  who  would  be  thought  wise 
must  be  contented  with  nothing  that  another  does ;  y^hat  he 
himself  does  is  better  than  all.  The  fools  would  overthrow  the 
whole  science  of  astrenomy.  .  But  the  Holy  Scriptures  show 
that  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  and  moon,  not  the  earth,  to 
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stand  still.''  Luther,  if  now  on  earth,  might  adorn  a  theo- 
logical chair,  ot  write  admirable  comments  on  the  texts  of  Kir- 
wan,  but  with  his  astronomical  feith  he  could  hardly  compete 
with  Niohol  and  Mitohellin  lecturing  on  the  wonders  of  modern 
sk5ienoe.  ^  . 

The  existence  of  the  Satellites,  after  their  discovery,  was  de- 
nied by  the  clergy,  and  the  belief  of  it  w^  denounced  as  heret- 
ical.  Even' scientific  men  were  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
mind,  and  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  as  to  at- 
tempt by  d  priori  reasotiing  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  ocu- 
lar demonstration.  Francisco  Lizzi,  an  astronomer  of  reputa- 
tion, said,  that  as  there  ^,Te  seven  days  in  the  week,  seven 
metals,  seVen  primary  colors,  and  seven  windows'  in  the  human 
head,  two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  nostrils,  one  mouth,  so  there  can 
be  only  seven  planets  ;  two  favorable,  Jupiter  and  Venus,  two 
unpropitious.  Mars  and  Saturn,  two  luminous,  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  one  Mercu,ry,  indifferent. 

To  so  great  an  extent  has  mind  been  under  the  influence  of 
superstition  and  false  philosophy,  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples  of  the  Bible  have  been  overlooked,  condemned,  and  de- 
nounced as  heretical  and  imipious  by  the  doctors  and  champions 
of  orthodoxy;  During  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  the 
great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  stigmatized  as-  a 
doctrine  of  the  Devil,  by  faithful  churchmen,  who,  in  derision  of 
the  leaders  of  reform,  called  their  dogs  Luther  and  Calvin. 

It  is  only  114  years  since  the  penal  statute  against  witches 
was  repealed  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  enumerated 
the  repeal  among  the  national  sins,  over  which  they  prayed, 
lamented,  and  Wept.  Interpreting  the  Bible  ill  the  light  of  tra- 
dition and  prejudice,  they  honestly  supposed  that  it  regarded 
witchcraft  as  a  capital  pffence  ;  whereas  th^  old  Hebrew  sta- 
tute refers  to  a  different  class  of  offences,  and  the  original  word 
translated  witch  does  not  even  suggest  the  idea  which  modem 
usa^e  has  attached  to  it.  '  ^ 

The  proclamatibn  of  the  Pope's  bull  against  witches  in  1684, 
converted  all  Europe  into  a  Pandemonium,  one-half  the  people 
being  bewitching^' or  bewitched.  In  Geneva,  five  hundred  were 
put  to  death  within  three  months.  In  Lorraine  nine  hundred  in 
fifteen  years.  Jn  the  diocess  of  Como  ohe  hundred  in  a  single 
year.  In  Q-ermanyten  thousand  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Pope's  bull.  .  In  England  three  thousand  during  the  session 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  Even  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  so  pure 
and  comparatively  free  from  prejudice  and  superstition,  was  in- 
volved  in  the  prevailing  fan'aticism,  and  heartily  gave  his  voice 
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for  the  condemnation  of  the  victims  pf  their  own  deluded  ima- 
ginations. 

It  is  «aid  that  a  learned  Brahman  crushed  the  microscope 
which  showed  him  living  animals  in  his  favorite  pomegranate. 
The  spirit  of  the  Brahman  still  lives  even  in  Christendom,  andis 
disposed  to  crush  by  force  every  flew  tr\ith  not  within  its  own 
range  of  vision. 

Wo  ar6  yet  in  the  twilight  of  Chrii^tiahity.  It  was  midnight 
at  the  period  of  the  Saviour's  advent,  and  though  the  sun  now 
shines  clearly »  it  has  not  yet  attained  the  meridian.  Although 
the  plain  practical  principles  of  the  Bible  are  clearly  un- 
derstood, it  is  yet  a  deep  minej  int^i  whose  amazing  depths 
no  shaft  has  yet  penetrated.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  no  more 
light  is  to  b^B  thrown  upon  the  Bible  ?  that  pert>etual  shades 
are  to  rest  u\ton  the  Oraclos  of  CtckI,  to  defy  curiosity,  nioek 
research  J  and  disappoint  hope  ?  Or,  ratherj  may  we  not  anti* 
cipate  that  the  light  of  the  last  days  will  canso  their  splendors 
to  flash  out  and  blaze  resplendent  as  the  light  of  a  thousand 
fires  ? 

The  rays  of  lig^ht  diffused  and  reflcoted  from  the  earth  and 

from  the  sky,  fall  upon  that  most  delicate  organ,  the  eye*  with- 

,  out  pain,  presenting  a  beautiful  and  luminous  appearance,  yet 

I  when  condensed  by  the  lens  and  concentrated,   tliwy  burn  the 

[  hardest  substances,  or  impress  the  image  of  the  beJiolder  upon 

the  polished  plate,  and  when  refracted  by  the  prism,  exhibit  all 

the  beautiful  colors  of  the  rainbow.     There  are  qualities  in  na- 


I  tnre  not  discovered  without  observation,  experimentj  and  re- 

I  flection.     In  Revelation,  too,  there  may  be   facta  revealed  and 

I  brought  out  by  the  Divine  Mind,   which  cannot   be  perceived 

j  without  careful  analysis  and  steady  vision.     That  many  things 

I  in  the  Bible  are  obscure,  or  apparently  inconsist-ent,  is  no  evi- 

dence that  they  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  the  disciples  within 
I  the  porch.     If  Nature  withholds  her  mysteries  until  put  to  the 

I  torture  by  the  fire  and  the  crucible  ;  if  tho  laboratory  of  the 

chemist,  with  its  retorts,  and  crucibles,  and  gases,  and  sky- 
I  lights,  and  blue  lights,  speak  an  unintelligible  langnage  to  the 

I  tyro  in  science,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  tlio  symbols  used  by 

the  Divine  Mind  as  vehicles  of  the  philosophy  of  heaven  should 
give  up  their  secrets  at  a  glance  1  Doubtless  there  are  in  Rev- 
elation, as  well  as  in  Nature,  many  obscure  facts  and  latent 
principles,  yet  to  bo  evolved  and  brought  into  the  great  web  of 
nni  versa  1  harmony. 

The  assumod  facts  of  scianoa  are  often  contingent  or  illusory, 
while  the  pnpular  interpret  a  tions  of  the  Bible  are  frequently 
the  mere  reflections  of  the  mental  states  of  the  reader.  When, 
therefore,  they  are  arrayed  against  each  other,  there  is  presented 
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a  £bi1s6  issue  between  the  olaims  of  Scienoe  and  Religion. 
Beside?,  the  principle  is  eminently  unphilosophical.  To  confront 
the  physical  phenomena  with  the  declaration  of  ,the  moral  law, 
is  as  absard  as  to  attempt  to  propel  a  locomotive  by  the  law  of 
love.  It  is  the  provii;ioe  of  true  philosof^y  to  examine  the  as- 
sumptions of  science,  and  if  sustained  by  evidence,  to  show  the 
mutual  harmony  and  dependence  of  the  acknowledged  truths 
of  Nature  and  Revelation. 

True  philosophy  embraces  both  science  and  religion,  and 
seeks  to  realize  the  unity  of  man  with  nature  through  the 
senses,  with  man  through  the  affections,  and  with  Grod  through 
faith  in  Christ.  The  archetype  of  all  outward  perfection  is 
in  the  mind. 

Christianity  is  a  germ,  the  life  of  the  interior  sphere,  which, 
developing  itself  according  to  divinely  appointed  laws,  pro- 
duces in  the  outer  and  palpable  spheres  of  thought  and  action 
an  approximation  towards  the  ideal  and  perfect.  The. external 
f(>rms  may  change  and  perish,  but  the  internal  life  is  immor- 
tal. Faith  reci^gnises  in  Christianity  a  correspolidence  to  man's 
nature ;  his  faculties,  susceptibilities,  passions,  necessities,  hopes, 
fears,  and  aspirations,  being  preconfigured  to  tiie  reception  of 
its  transcendent  truths. — Christianity  is  th^  great  lighthouse 
of  the  skies.  The  sciences  are  its  radiating  surfaces,  reappear •* 
i,°g>  '^y  reflected  light,  its  essential  laws.  Christianity  is 
the  flower  which  unfolds  at  the  top  of  the  human  pyramid, 
shedding  a  charm  upon  the  lowest  leaves  of  the  living  series. 
The  sciences  are  humble  flowers  in  an  inferior  position,  living 
in  its  shadow,  and  realizing  their  well-being  in  the  protection 
enjoyed.  Qhristianity  is  the  supreme  limit  of  human  at- 
tainment, the  lumino.us  and  sublime  point  by  which  humanity 
maintains  its  contact  and  vital  union  with  Deity.  The  sciences 
are  links,  in.  the  series  connecting  the  several  parts  of  the 
system.  Christianity  is  the  sun  of  ^he  moral  system,  shed- 
ding its  cheering  rays  upon  the  world,,  and  waking  into 
melody  the  songs  of  the  whole  creation.  The  sciences^  are 
pl^etary  orbs,  reflecting  its  light  by  night,  and  contributing 
in  proper  measure  to  the  world's  illumination,  and  deriving 
their  power  and  glory  from  their  connection  with  and  depen- 
dence upon  the  central  sun, 

The  orbit  of  Saturn  includes  that  of  the  earth,  and 
the  attraction  of  the  sun  transcends  them  both.  So  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  perfection  of  human  intelligence, 
and  affirming  the  principles  of  <<  moral  architecture  on  the 
several  grounds  of  prudence,  morality,  and.  religion,  the 
second  signifying  the  first,  and  the  third  containing  and  supr 
plying  both  the  former,^'  approves,  sanctions,  and  requires 
every  measure,  science,  and  reform,  which  tends  to  promote  p 
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'  man's  welfare  here,  or  to  enhance  his  happiness  in  another 

'  life.  .  ^    . 

'  Christianity    is    a   fixed   fact,    around    which  the    moral 

'  world   revolves,    itself  only   unchanged,    the    all-embracing 

medium  in  which  everything  moves,  increases,  and  lessens, 

being  only  transiently  modified  in  the  outward  manifestations. 

It  is  a  plcmt  not  set  by  human  hands,  of  spontaneous  growth 

in  the  great  order  of  creative  wisdom.     It  is  a  stream  flowing 

from  the  throne  of  God,  refreshing,  purifying,  healthful,  and 

adapted  to  every  age  and  ccmdition  of  hurpanity,  and  every 

'  stage  of  intellectual  progress,  proceeding  from  an  exbaustless 

I  fountain,  Extending  to  every  part  of  the  globe,  mingling  with 

and  purifying  the  waters  of  every  stream  and  fountain  which 

I  hias  been  discovered  in  the  progress  of  science.     Its  truths, 

profound,    yet  simple,   sublime,   yet  practical,   beyond   and 

I  above  an   angel's   comprehension,  yet  adapted  to  a   ehild's 

I  capacity,  are  the  only  themes  presenting  sufficient  scope  for 

I  the  mighty  energies  and  lofty  flights  of  the  unfettered  spirit. 

I  You  gaze  upon  the  cloud,  as  it  reflects  a  glorious  golden  sun- 

I  set;  you  admire  the  bow  in  the  heavens,  as  it  reflects  its  beauti- 

I  ful  colors ;  you  stand  awe-stricken,  and  adore,  as  you  look  upon 

I  Niagara  pouring  forth  its  broad  liquid  sheet  of  molten  silver, 

I  and  hear  its  mighty  thunderings,  like  the  voice  of  God,  and 

I  feel  the  earth  trembling  under  your  feet,  as  if  approaching 

[  the  mount  that  burned ;  but  here  is  an  object  purer,  brighter, 

I  more  sublime — ^the  bright  reflection  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  and 

I  perfect  guide  of  man  to  heaven. 

I  -We  have  -endeavored  to-  present  the  sciences  in  this  brief 

paper,  as  a  system — one  grand  organized  body  of  knowledge, 
answering  in  unity,  as  well  as  diversity,  to  the  -universe  of 
God.  In  this  system  we  have  placed  the  Cross  of  Christ  as 
the  centre, — the  throne  on  which  sits  the  Prince  of  Peace, — 
while  the  spirit  of  literature  and  science  ministers  before  the 
altar,  as  did  Apollo,  the  prince  of  the  Muses,  in  the  ring 
which  Nature  painted  and  which  Pyrrus  wore. 

Believing  there  can-  be  no  true  mental  culture  over  which 
the  Cross  does  not  preside,  and  no  true  science  in  which 
its  grand  truths  do  not  predominate, .  producing  a  spirit  of 
reverent  inquiry  and  high  moral  enterprise,  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  illustrate  the  harmony  and  unity  of  that  universal 
science  which  is  embodied  in  Nature  and  Revelation,  and 
which  confers  upon  its  possessor  mental  harmony,  purity, 
and  power. 

'  Nothing  tends  so  direetly  to  divert  the  intellect  and  freeze 
the  fountains  of  emotion,  as  exclusive  deYotion  to  one  idea  or 
pursuit.      Even  the  plant  which  springs  up  at  our  feet  re- 
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qnires  a  varied  and  complex  influence — ^the  rain,  and  breezes, 
and  sunshine — to  give  it  health,  vigor,  and  maturity.  The 
law  of  mental  action^  is  progress,  and  its  motive  is  hope. 

Th6  sciences,  not  the  masters  but  the  ministers  of  religion, 
are  only  beginning  to  assume  a  definite  form  and  a  proper 
relation  in  the  system  of  truth.  They  are  in  a  forming  and 
transitive  state,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  careful 
thinker,  and  earnest  worker,  to  contribute  to  their  perfection 
and  proper  relative  position.  Especially  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  ministry  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  Bibl^j  and  to 
resist  the  agressions  of  "  science  falsely  so  called." 

The  liberaHy  educated  man  is  desirous  to  hold  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  He  is- 
willing  to  call  no  man  master.  He  cherishes  a  higher  ambi- 
tion than  to  make  his  mind  the  polished  brilliant  satellite  of 
another's  sun.  It  is  his  privilege  to  leave  no  field  of  science 
unexplored.  As  an  amateur  of  the  Muse,  he  would  with 
Milton  sing-r- 

^  Of  etberial  light  qiMntessence,' 
Pare  springing  from  the  deep." 

As  a  philosopher,  he  wquld,  with  the  genius  of  Stagira, 
speculate  upon  the  quintessential  purity  ^of  a  heavenly  body 
immutable;  or,  with  the  rigid  Baconian,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  observe  closely'  and  analyze  the  phe- 
nomena of  mattfer  and  of  mind,  and  deduce  the  general  princi- 
ples which  control  their  operations.  And  Ivith  the  astr(mo- 
mer,  he  would  take  his  position  upon  the  observatory,  and 
hold  converse  with  the  stars. 

A  mind  fully  educated  and  subjected  to  rigid  discipline, 
should  be  able  to  grasp  the  unseen,  or  to  be  filled  "with  a 
single  idea,  as  the  human  eye,  combining  the  principles  of  the 
telescope  and  the  microscope,  now  embracing  a  hemisphere, 
and  now  seeing  only  an  animalcure.  Such  a  mind  possesses 
the  peculiar  force  of  genius  and  talent  combined.  The  former 
soars  on  eagle  pinions  to  worlds  unseen  and  spiritual;  the 
latter,  like  Atlas,  stands  under  and  supports  the  phenomenal 
world ;  the  former  creates,  the  lattet  executes.  The  charac- 
teristics of  the  former  are  activity,  celerity,  daring,  imagina- 
tion, apd  invention;  of  the  latter,  conception,  comparison, 
and  strength.  Origination  is  the  province  of  the  former; 
enterprise  and  exertion,  the  glory  of  the  latter.  United,  and 
mutually  supporting  each  other,  they  make  earth's  gr6at 
minds  ;  and  animated  and  directed  by  the  evangelical-principles 
of  Christianity,  they  form  heaven's  aristocracy,  the  true 
nobility  of  human  nature. 
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"  It  is,''  says  the  illustrious  Arago,  "  the  men  of  study  and 
thought  who  in  the  long  run  govern  the  world  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  union  among  men  of  scienoe  is  a  certain,  presage  of  the 
union  of  nations  and  the  good  of  the  world." 

The  education  of  the  people  of  any  country  is  the  true 
.measure  of  their  rank>  power,  and  grandeur.  Had  Rome  not 
cultivated  letters  and  philosophy,  her  renown  in  arms  would 
have  perished  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  power  that  achieved  it. 
The  imperishable  glories  of  Greece  were  achieved,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  the  pen,  the  pencil,  and  the  chisel.  When  the 
last  pyramid  shall  have  perished,  aijd  the  channel  of  the  Nile 
alone  shall  indicate  the  domain  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  astro- 
nomiqal  and  scientific  attainrhents  of  the  priests  of  Egypt 
will  illustrate  ai;id  perpetuate  the  glory  of  her  name.  But 
we  need  not  multiply  illustrations  on  this  interesting  subject. 
The  theme  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  scene  which  it  presents 
to  our  imagination  is  grand  and.  overwhel^iing. 

The  triumphs  and  glories  oif  educated  Wnd  are  not  seen  in 
the  present  state.  They  ^re  garnered  up  in  the  great  temple 
of  trilth,  to  be  wrought  into  thrones  and  crown^  for  the  kings 
and  priests  of  the  If ost  High,  Without  presuming  to  unveil 
the  fiiture,  w^  may  confidently  afCrm,  that  if  faithful  in  the 
fulfilment  of  our  mission  on  earth,  we  shall  be  permitted,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  living  faith,  having  borne  the  last  testimony 
to  the  harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation,  tp  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  exclaim  with  rapturous  anticipation —     • 

"  What  means  yon  blaze  on  high  ! 

The  eropyrean  sky,  '     . 

Like  the  rich  vail  of  some  proud  fane  18  rending. 

1  see  a  star-paved  land, 

Where  all  the  angels  stand. 
Even  to  the  highest  height  in  burning  rows  ascending. 

Some  with  their  wing*  outsprend, 
.  And  bowed  the  stately  head. 
As  on  some  errand  of  God's,  departing, 
Like  flames  from  evening*s  conflagration  starling. 

The  herald's  of  Onmipotence  are  they, 
And  nearer  earth  they  come  to  waft  my  spirit  home." 
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ARTICLE  VUI. 
SECULAR    AND   CHRISTIAN   CIVILIZATION. 
By  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Fisher,  Cincinoati,  Ohio. 

To  one  who  looks  out  upon  the  world  as  it  is,  and  back  upon 
it  as  it  has  been,  the  scene  presented  is  the  most  involved  and 
contradictory  imaginable.  Instead  of  flattering  the  pride  of 
man,  or  inferring  for  him  a  glorious  destiny,  it  is  full  of  pic- 
tures the  most  humiliating,'  of  facts  the  most  mournful. 
Amidst  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  the  spread  and  decay  of  art 
and  science,  he  seeks  for  some  clue  to  thread  the  labyrinth,  and 
discover  the  divine  purpose  around  which  these  opposite  results 
may  harmonize.  The  Deluge  is  there,  engulfing  a  quarter  of 
the  life  of  the  race  ;  the  ocean  rolls  ovei^  all  the  earliest  oivili- 
zation  of  the  world.  Then  follow  the  Dispersion,  liie  creation 
of  new  forms  of  speech,  the  formation  and  development  of 
many  and  various  nations,  their  ascent  to  power  and  civilization, 
and  their  mysterious  return  to  the  oblivion  from  which  they. 
sprung.  Those  form  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  he  seeks 
in  vain.  To  effect  what  great  purpose  have  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Africa  been  the  seats,  now  of  barbarism,  then  of  civilization, 
interchanging  from  century  to  century  ?  For  what  purpose 
these  forms  of  government,,  ranging  from  absolute  monarchy 
down  to  simple  democracy  ;  forms  of  religion  descending  from 
the  pure  theism  of  Noah  to  the  reptile  worship  of  Egypt,  and 
then  ascending  to  Christianity  ?  Forms  of  government,  too,  in 
religion,  f  rorn  the  pontifex  maximus  of  Rome  through  hierarchies 
and  synods  to  the  a^ti-formism  of  George  Fox?  Here  are 
vast  moral  forces  at  work  for  long  ages,  in  ways  innumerable, 
resulting  in  developments  the  most  diverse  and  varied  ;  experi- 
ments conducted  on  a  scale  of  surprising  grandeur^  both  in  re- 
spect to  the  long  periods  occupied,  the  numbers  engaged  in 
working  them  out,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  concerned. 
What,  then,  is  the  final  purpose  of  all  this  life  so  industriously 
at  work  for  sjx  thousand  years  ?  The  question  is  not,  what 
results  does  a  single  one  of  these  forces  effect,  but  what  is  the 
grand  resultant  \nU)  which  all  those  trials  are  to  be  resolved  ? 
What  lesson  is  the  universe  to  be  taught?  What  prepara- 
tion is  here  made  for  a  nobler  civilization  than  the  world  has 
ever  seen  ? 

There  are  those  who  regard  all  these  as  fortuitous  occur- 
rences.    As  the  seed  borne  by  the  wind  now  falls  in  the  cleft 
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of  the  rook,  and  now  in  the  rich  valley,  germinating  in  the 
one  case  a  tree  stunted  and  deformed,  in  the  other  a  noble 
specimen  of  vegetable  life,  so  has  the  raoe  of  man  colonized, 
formed  governments,  built  cities,  warred,  conquered,  decayed. 
The  laws  which  control  the  movements  of  nations  are  isolated, 
individual.  History  hasYio  central  chain  along  which  all  its 
facts  crystallize ;  the  parts  are  connected  together,  if  at  all,  by 
loos^  contact,  as  stones  in  a  vessel,  not  as  the  corn  in  the  ear, 
with  the  germ  in  the  earth  from  whence  it  came.  To  this  un- 
scientific and  atheistic  hypothesis  we  make  no  specific  reply. 
Its  defenders  cannot  consistently  hold  to  the  providential  go- 
vernment of  One  infinitely  wise  ;  and  denying  that,  conviction 
is  to  reach  them  by  other  means  than  discussions  of  this 
character. 

'  Others,  reflecting  more  deeply  on  these  subjects,  have  adopt- 
ed a  very  different  theory-r*a  theory  of  progress,  according  to 
which  the  world,  by  these  successive  stages  of  discipline,  has 
been  advancing  from  infancy  i;o  manhood,  and  is  destined  to 
reach,  at  length,  the  full  stature  of  a  perfect  society.  The  past 
contributes  to  thej)resent;    thought,  knowledge,  never  dies; 

'^  nations  may  decay,  may  cease  to  exist,  but  that  which  is  of 

value  to  man,  gained  by  their  experience,  survives ;  it  passes 
over  to  their  successors ;  it  becomes  an  element  of  improve- 
ment ;  it  grows  itself  in  power,  and  then  is  delivered  over  to 
succeeding  generations.  The  life  of  the  race  is  thus  a  stream, 
widening  and  deepening  as  it  flows,  gathering  upon  its  bosom 

[  all  manner  of  rich  craft,  and  laving  the  shores  of  Time  with 

fertility  and  blessing.  Man  is  on  the  whole  rising ;  the  world 
is  gaining  in  knowledge — ^in  religion — in  all  the  elements  of  a 
complete  civilization.  If  his  life  is  not  cut  short  too  soon,  if 
the  conflagration  can  only  be  deferred  to  some  far  distant 
future,  we  may  anticipate  his  elevation  to  a  more  than  para- 
disiacal perfection.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  theory.  It  is  full 
of  Jiope,  sanguine  of  good,  replete  with  glorious  visions.  Over 
ttiat  grand  future  which  it  declares  is  coming  on,  imagination, 
restrained  no  longer  by  the  stern  facts  of  the  past,  is  free  to 
spread  her  wings ;  and  poetry  here  oon  create  a  world  of  beau- 
ty, in  the  full  assurance  that  it  will  yet  become  a  substantial 
reality. 

This  theory  we  accept  so  far  as  to  adopt  two  of  its  leading 
ideas  ;  we  jeject  it  so  far  as  it  pretends  to  give  the  philosophy 
of  these  changes  in  history,  the  purpose  pf  G-od  in  their  per- 
mission, and  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  elevation  of  man  is 
to  be  accomplished.  Unquestionably  the  end  contemplated  by 
this  theory, — a  far  higher  and  nobler  style  of  civilization  than 
any  yet  attained,— is  in  perfect  hairmony  with  the  annuncia- 
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tions  of  prophecy — with  those  brilliant  pictures  of  times  yet  to 
come,  drawn  by  inspired  pencils,  and  distancing  Jn  their 
grandeur  the  sublimest  conceptions  of  mere  worldly  philoso^ 
phy  or  poetry.  Nor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  past  is  made  to 
contribute  to  the  progress  and  perfection  of  the  present,  as  it 
will  to  thal^  of  the  future*  But  with  this  admitted,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  elevation  of  men  is  not  to  be  secured  chiefly 
by  the  increase  of  knowledge  flowing  from  the  various  experi- 
ments of  history,  and  so  creating  a  new  and  pure  atmosphere 
around  sooiefy .  Neither  in  the  past,  nor  in  any  of  the  laws 
that  connect  us  with  it,  is  there  power  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that,  through  the  gradual  advance  of  century 
after  century,  the  race,  becoming  generally  and  thoroughly  en- 
lightened, would,  in  time,  work  itself  clear  of  all  its  social 
evils,  and  attain  aiji  elevation  of  perpetual  purity  and  peace. 
Whatever  homoeopathy  may  accomplish  in  medicine,  we  are 
sure  that  in  respect  to  human  progress,  it  is  of  little  avail — 
that  it  needs  mightier  forces  than  these  minute  contributions 
saved  from-the  wreck  of  nations,  to  preserve  others  from  a  simi- 
lar fete,  and  lift  them  to  a  nobler  destiny.  Surely  it  is  not 
alone  fpr  these  slight  advantages,  that  mighty  kingdoms  have 
flourished  and  decayed ;  that  the  world  presents  to  us  such 
magnificent  experiments  ending  in  failures  so  disastrous.  If 
the  life  of  the  race  may  be  likened  to  a  river,  it  is  a  river  now 
deep,  then  shallow ;  now  broad,  jihen  narrow ;  now  dashing  in 
cataracts,  then  creeping  sluggishly ;  now  swelling  over  its 
banks,  then  almost  losing  itself  in  wide-spreading  saharas. 

In  this  discussion  it  will  aid  us  to  have  present  a  definite 
idea  of  that  highest  style  of  civilization  toward  which  the 
wprld  is  advancing.     This  involves  five  things. 

1.  Bread.  Food  and  raiment  in  abundance,  with  only  an 
amount  of  physical  labo^  consistent  with  advancement  in 
other  respects,  is  a  radical  idea  of  all  true  civilization.  A  state 
in  which  multitudes  are  compelled  to  live  at  the  lowest  point 
of  physical  endurance,  where  the  brawniest  arms  and  the  most 
skilful  hands  alone  earn  a  fair  livelihood,  while  the  weak  and 
the  less  ingenious  stand  ever  on  the  thre^^old  of  starvatiouj— 
such  a  state,  no  matter  what  other  advantage  it  may  possess, 
or  how  many  may  roll  in  luxury,  or  what  agonies  it  may  send 
forth  on  the  broad  ocean,  is  yet  deficient  in  the  first  elements 
of  a  true  civilization.  That  is  elevation  above  the  savage, 
this  is  depressioil  in  one  point  below  him. 

2.  Freedom.  The  liberty  of  self-government  and  self-ad- 
vancement, with  only  such  restraints  as  are  indispensable  to 
the  secure  enjoyment  of  that  which  we  attain,  and  which, 
therefore,  really  quicken  men  to  action  by  the  stimulus  of  a 
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sure  reward^  bekmg  to  the  ooridition  we  are  now  contemplating. 
A  civilization  in, strata— a  sort  of  geological  civilization,  with 
all  the  soil  and  the  verdure,  and  the  fruit>s  and  the  beauty 
above,  and  ajl  the  sand  and  stones  below,  is  fax  removed  from 
otir  ideal  of  a  perfect  state.  Despotism  can  never  consist  with 
this  condition^  unless  the  despot  be  himself  the  noblest  being 
in  the  universe.  Without  the  ability  to  rise  through  all  grada- 
tions of  society  ;  without  an  open  pathway  to  the  highest  posi- . 
tions  from  the  very  lowest,  in  a  world  like  ours  there  never 
can  be  realized  the  purest  form  of  rational  life. 

3.'  Knowledge.  Into  this  civilization  there  enter  science  and 
art,  the  study  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  excellent  in  nature, 
the  production  of  forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  of  those  innu- 
merable instruments  by  whioh  the  taste  is  gratified,  labor 
diminished,  the  comforts  of  life  increased,  and  distant  re- 
gions appro3timated.  These  advantages  of '  knowledge,  no 
longer  confined  to  a  limited  circle,  are  diffused  through  the 
whole  of  society^  dignifying  the  lowly  and  Enriching  the  poor. 

4.  Social  peace  and  harmony.  War,  which  a  philosopher  of 
I  note  affirms  is  the  natural  state  of  man,  is  wholly  foreign  to 
\                this  noble  condition  of  society..    With  the  exclusion  of  all 

social  institutions  that  exalt  one  at  the  expense  of  another, 
I  the  leading  external  causes  of  strife  are  banished.     With  equal 

I  privileges,  the  mptives  to  discord- are  greatly  reduced.     That 

I  civilization  is  confessedly  most  imperfect,  in  which"  the  most 

i  attractive  music  is  the  clash  of  swords^and  the  roar  of  artil- 

I  lery ;    where  the  camp  and  the   court-room,  the  arsenal  and 

I  the  jail,  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  society.     That  state   has 

I  risen  to  a  most  noble  position,  in  which  the  prevalenoe.of  peace- 

ful arts,  humane  dispositions,  and  enlarged  views  have  banish- 
ed the  drum  and  tiie  war-horse,  and  turned  th0  court-room 
into  a  stage  for  the  quiet' arbitration  of  difficulties. 

5.  Pure  religious  faith.  This  quality  of  civilization,  al- 
though not  visible,  is  yet  the  secret  spring  of  all  its  goodness. 
Without  elevated  affection^,. healthfully  developed  toward  Grod, 
and  spreading  themselves  benevolently  among  men,  society 
c^n  never  attaih  coippleteness.  The  edilcation  of  the  heart  in 
all  excellence  ;  the  communication  of  those  principles  of  faith 
by  which  a  soul  is  anchored,  so  that  no  storm  of  passion,  no 
currents  of  selfishness  can  bear  it  off  into  licentious  indulgence ; 
the  indwelling  of  divine  influences,  of  God  himself  as  a  sove- 
reign and  father  in  the  heart,  ever  saying  to  its  native  turbu- 
lence, '*  peace,  be  still  ;''r^these  constitute  an  element  of  popu- 
lar ; prosperity,  often  overlooked,  but  nevertheless  the  most 
essential  power  in  the  whole  social  system.  These  five  things, — 
bread,  freedom,  knowkt(]ge,  social  harmony,  and  a  pure  faith) — 
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are  the  leading  elements  of  tiiat  complete  destiny  to  which  the 
race  is  advancing. 

Now,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  man  hitherto  ha:8  lived  as  the  in- 
faiat,  the  child,  the  yonth ;  that  this  being  the  case,  the  past  exper- 
iments and  attaintnents  of  the  world  are  fiirnishii]^  th^  secret 
E[)wer  by  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  ascend  to  his  true  posi- 
on,  and  attain  his.  perfect  manhood^  ajid  rise  to  the  nighest 
civilization,  we  think  too  much  plastic  power  is  attributed  to 
the  past,  and  that  the  theory  fails  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  remarkable  changes  to  which  -  the  race  hcts  been  subject. 
It  is, indeed  Surprising  how  comparatively  triflingi  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  are  the  contributions  of  th^  first  half  of  die  life  of  man 
to  his  growth  at  this  day.  The  history  of/  the  first  three  thou- 
sand years. i3  written  ^omewhere^  aiid'will  doubtiess  yet  be 
read  by  us  ;  but  for  man,  while  here  on  the  earth,  there  re- 
mains only  a  few  hieroglyphics  ta  indicate  ,the  scenes,  the  in- 
stitutions, the  changes,  the  attainments  of  ages  in  time  and  in- 
numerable, millions  of  people.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true^  as 
a  univers^Gtl statement,  that  no  good  thoughtor  art  has  perished, — 
that  all  useful  knowledge  remains  when  th^  nation  decays, 
and  passes  over  to  some  other  heritor, — ^that  the  very  opposite 
assertioja  is  most  probably  coricect.  Certainly  the  advocates  of 
this  opinion  can  neyeir  prove '  it,  while  therb  are  strong-  proba- 
bilities, rising  even  to  certeinties,  that  there  have  been  periods 
in  the  world  "when  the  most  profound  national  ignorance  suc- 
ceeded the  most  brilliant  aUainments  ;  .that.it  seems  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  that  many  nations  should  work 
out  for  themselves  their  own  elevation  or  degradation,  with  little 
assistcmce  from  the  paat.or  their  cotemporaries ;  and  that- there 
are  now  hidden  from  our  eyes  histories,  and  achievements,  and 
sciences  belonging  to  the  past,  that,  once  unfolded,  would  thrill 
through  the  heart  of  universal  man.  Authentic  history,  if  we 
except  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  h&rdly  reaches  ba^k  twenty-five 
centuries.  Yet  how  immensely^  valuable,  how  .intensely  in- 
teresting, in  all  probability,  weuld  be  the  records  of  the  pre- 
ceding period  !  What  remains  to  the  world  of  ante-dilnvian 
civilization?  What  record  declares  the  form  and  results  of 
that  postfdiluvicm  empire  in  central  Asia^  to  which  so  many 
otherwise  unaccountable  facts  seem  to  point.?  What  knowl- 
edge of  Egypt  ?  We  have  her  Zodiacal  oHrcle,  her  solemn 
and  gloomy  temples,  her  pyramids  standing  sentinel  over 
buried  empires,  her  mummies  and  hieroglyphics.-  But  in  what 
manner,  in  what  state  of  society,  were  fiiose  pyramids  rewed  ? 
Who  understands  the  mysteries  of  Isis— mysteries  which,  like 
those  of  Eleusis,  sent  forth  a  mighty  influence  ujpon  both  prince 
and  people  ?    It  is  even  yet  in  dispute  what  elements  of  k^owl- 
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edge  and  religion  Egypt  gave  to  G-reeoe,  or  whether  that  queen 
of  the  nations  is  indebted  for  a  single  pearl  in  her  coronal  to  this 
ancient  monarch  of  the  Nile.  What  knowledge  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon  ?  A  torn  leaf  of  a  splendid  romance ;  a  few  admirer 
ble  sculptm^s,  exhumed  by  the  patient  enthnsiasm  of  Lay- 
ard  ;  a  few  brief  sketches  in  the  sacred  volume  ;  two  or  three 
half  fabulous  chapters  of  profane  history,  are  all  that  remain  of 
those  once  the  most  magnificent  and  powerful  kingdoms  on  the 
globe,  confessedly  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and^  inferior 
to  no  other  nations  of  their  time  in  art  and  science.  There  is 
in  the  quarry  at  Baalbec,  a  stone  70  feet  iA  length,  14  high,  and 
14  broad,  hewn  ready  for  removal;  By  what  means  they  trans- 
ported such  im^nense  masses,  antiquity  informs  us  not. 
Etruria,  Phoenicia,  and  her  fair  daughter  Carthage,  what  have 
they  given  to  the  world  in  comparison  with  their  age,  theit 
grandeur,  and  their  attainments,  as  an  element  of  power  to 
assist  in  working  out  it^  final  elevation  ?  Their  temples  and 
palaces — the  productions  of  their  poets,  orators;  philosophers, 
and  statesmen-^-their  mechanic  arts  and  practical  sciences,  have 
all  gone  down  into  oblivion.  What  art  can  now  dye  the  Tyrian 
purple?  Nay',  who  can,  discover  that  modern  secret-^the 
mode  in  which  the  artist  of  the  middle  ages  stained  in  such 
exquisite  tints  the 'windows  off  cathedrals  and  abbeys  in 
Europe  ?  Who  can  restore  the  400,000  volumes  destroyed  by 
the  soldiers  of  Omar  in  the  capture  of  Alexandria?  Where 
are  the  lost  books  of  Solomon,  of  Livy,  of  innumerable  authors, 
the  nattlralists,  historians,  philosophers,  tiieologlans  of  their 
d^y  ?  Where  are  now  the  treasures  of  Arabian  literature— 
of  that  Augustan  age  when,  at  Bagdad  and  Cordova,  learning 
flourished  green  and  rich  in  fruits  most  precious,  at  the  very 
time  its  stock  laid  withered  to  the  root  in  Rome  and  Athens  ? 
The  Almansars  and  Abd-Alraohmans  of '  the  East  and  the 
West  have  left  us  successors ;  while  their  splendid  libraries^ 
scattered  to  the  winds  or  hidden  within  the  palaces  of  igno* 
rant  Pachas,  are  lost  to  the  world. 

,  As  we  approach' our  own  times,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  two  nations  upon  the  literature^  of  our  day.  G-recian 
taste  and  Roman  law-  reveal  themselves  clearly'  enough  in 
modem  society.  Yet  on  this  subject  we  venture  two  assertions. 
The  first,  that  the  chief  element  of  the  more  advanced  civiliza* 
tion  of  this  day  is  Christianity  ;  the  second,  that  whatever  ad- 
vantage we  have  derived  from  the  nations  just  mentioned,  there 
is  to  be  set  off'  against  it  their  influence  in  corrupting  Christian- 
ity,^ and  so  enfeebling  the  very  power  which  was  working  out 
the  regeneratiop  of  the  world.  It  is  not  from  them  influences 
are  to  proceed  greatly  influential  in  human  elevation.     Their 
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chief  power  is  past — ^its  results  are  known^  ai^d  known  to  be 
insignificant  compared  with  the  wants  of  man.  Not 'solely  for 
these  ends  were  they  raised  to  such  a  height  of  dominion  and 
refinement. 

Must  we  Ihen  look  upon  the  life  of  the  world  hitherto  as  an 
ocean,  now  washing  away  one  side  of  a  continent,  then  casting 
up  its  sands  on  another,  gaining  here  what  it  loses  there,  tossed 
with  winds,  driven  in  secret  currents,  ebbing  and  flowing,  yet 
much  the  same  after  6,000  years  as  at  the  close  of  one?  Is 
there  no  real  advanoe ;  no  influence  firom  the  past  tending  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  fnture  \  no  forces  potent  enough  to  elevate 
the  world  to  that  state  for  which  all  this  creation  groans ;  no 
higher  ends  tQ  be  accomplished  than  such  as  are  now  visible  ? 
In  the  heavens  each  sateiHte  has  its  proper  motion  round  its 

Erimary,  and  each  planet  a  motion  round  the  sun  ;  while  we 
ave  reason  to  believe  that  this  whole  system  has  still  another 
motion,  an  orbit  immense  and  grand,  around  another  centre. 
Thus,  while  in  their  courses  there  are  relatively  backward  move- 
ments, yet  absolutely  there  is  a  steady  progress.  There  is  a 
secret  force  lodged  somewhere,  not  now  fully  known  to  us,  in 
obedience  to  whose  attraction  they  are  all  passing  round,  die 
vast  circle  '^that  encompasses  the  central  power.  It  is  thus  with 
OUT  world.  Thes^  nations,  rising  and  falling,  returning  upon 
themselves,  and  inverting  the  order  of  ascent  at  ihQ  very  time 
when  all  things  promise  fairest  for  progress,  are  parts  of  the 
life  of  the  race,  satellites  and  planets,  in  the  vast  system  of  Provi- 
dential  govemmemt.  Neither  their  advancement  nor  their 
retrogression  is  without  connection  with  the  steady  progress  of 
the  whole  round  the  grand  centre. 

The  great  problem  in  this  world — excluding  the  world  of 
spirits  and  eternity — is  by  what  mean^  to  impart  the  noblest 
civilization  to  fallen  minds — to  vamil^  naturally  prone  to  barbar- 
ism. Were  it  not  so ;  were  there  no'strong  tendencies  downward 
adverse  to  his  elevation ;  were,  indeed,  the  chief  forces  strongly 
set  toward  whatever  is  pure,  and  noble,  and  excellent,  theny 
unquestionably,  the  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  the  easiest 
in  the  world.  Left  to  himself,  he  would  soon  throw  ofl*  his 
weights,  and  soar  into  his  native  heavens.  Thefe  zfiight  be 
obstacles  in  his  way;  but  we  are  well  assured  that  they  must 
yield  to  the  constant  eflbrt  of  such  powers  steadily  directed- 
against  them.  Long  ago,  had  this  been  the  case,  .the  world 
would  have  reached  its  meridian  of  glory  and  blessedness.  It  is 
the  fact  that  man's  nature  is  earthly,  that  constitutes  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  full  solution  of  this  question. 

The  answer  to  it  is  purely  tiieological,  yet  is  it  none  the  less 
vitally  associated  with  literature,  science,  and  art — all  that  ii* 
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beantiful  in  form  or  noble  in  thought.  The  power  to  reach 
man,  to  give  him  the  grandest  civilization,  is  from  without^ — 
from  God. .  The  Word  that  inspiration  has  written,,  and  the 
Spirit  that  divine  wisdom  bestows,  are  the  powers  which  are 
to  effect  this  result.  Here  it  is  well  to  speak  ifnore  fully. 
There  are  those  abroad,  in  common  with  us,  seeking  for  the 
scJution  of  the  same  great  problem,  who  dignify  their  schemes 
of  reform  as  the  developments  of  true  Christianity,  and  the 
realilsation,  in  the  fullest  degree,  of  the  Christian  dispensation. 
Regarding  Christianity  as  mainly  a  scheme  for  the  bettering 
of  man's. condition  here,  they  necessarily  lose  sight  of  sbme  of 
its  most  essential  truths.  Appending  to  their  scheme  of -social 
organization  that  portion  of  it  which  is  more  or  less  common  to 
all  systems  of  morals,  and  which  they  might  just  as  well  have 
taken  from  Socrates  or  Oicero,  liiey  baptize  the  whoie  com- 
pound Christianitv.  They  girdljs  that  glorious  system,  and 
then  take  the  deaaened^  leafless  trunk^  as  the  living  tree  that 
is  to  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  In  opposition  to  all 
such  theories,  3ve  regard  in  this  experiment  Christianity  as  a 
whole — a  complete  system — adapted  to  the  largest  wants  of  man. 
We '  include  all  its  doctrines,  its  depravity,  its  cross  and  atone- 
ment— its  divine  sovereignty  and  the  efficacious  working  of  the 
Holy  G-host — ^its  precepts  and  sanctions,  promises  and  revela- 
tions of  the  future  world*  It  is  the  entire  system  which  is  yet 
to  be  made  available  in  securing  the.  peirfact  civilization  of  the 
world.        • 

In  addition  to  this,  we  regard  Christian!^  as  aiming  prima- 
rily at  our  preparation  for  heaven ;  secondly,  only  at  our  eleva- 
tion on  earth.  Her  chief  ends  are  future.  Its  foliage  and  its 
blossoms  are  fop  time ;  its  fruit  for  eternity.  Thus  its  vivifying 
power  is  drawn  from  the  other  world.  Its  gtand  agent  is  in- 
visible. I  It  is  the  descent  of  divine  wisdom  and  strength  into 
man,  to  recover  him  from  that  pestilent  fall  which  has  over- 
spread this  life  and  that  to  come  withdarkness;  Its  power  as 
a  civilizer  of  the  race  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  forces  of  eternity.  To  elevate  us  for  this  life 
is  a  secondary  object,  a  means  to  a  far  ilobler  and  more  endur- 
ing end.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  properly  of  this  world. 
But  its  spread  and  establishment  >here  will  create  the  finest 
condition  possible  for  humanity  on  earth,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  preparing  spirits  for  a  brighter  sphere.  It  is  by  the  union 
of  the-  two  that  p<)wer  is  gained  fpr  temporal  purposes.  He 
vfho  views  the  Christian  scheme  as  having  respect  chiefly  to 
time,  strips  it  of  the  forcQ  essential  to  its  success  in  time. 
Its  supcess  for  this  world  will  be  measured  in  the  longest  pe- 
riod by  its  success  for  the  other.    Jt  can  only  efieojb  fully  the 
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civilization  of  the  race  here,  by  preparing  it  most  perfectly  for 
a  life  most  sublime  and  most  holy  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  this 
linking  of  time  to  eternity,  this  bringing  the  forces  of  that  to 
work  upon  the  heart  and  mind  of  man  in  thiSy  by  whioh  the 
grandest  results  are  to  be  secured. 

Such  is  the  theory,  but  at  first  it  is  only  a  theory^ — a  pidrely 
theological  dogma,  proved  by  no  experienoe,  demonstrated  by 
no  facts.  As  mind  is  the  subject  of  its  operations — the  most 
subtle,,  variable,  independent  agwit  in  the  universe — so  it  never 
can  be  inferr^  absolutely  before  actual  trial,  that  this  is  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  or,  if  for  convincing  reasons  of  another 
nature  we  attain  this  conviction4  yet  the  immense  multitudes 
who  are  to  be  affeoted  by  it,  x)an  never,  be  so  grandly  impressed 
with  the  perfection  of  this  scheme,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  Au- 
thor, as  by  the  demonstration  of  an  actual  experiment.  To  the 
completeness' of  this  impression,  it  must  be  illustrated  both  po- 
sitively and  negatively.  It  must  be  shown  by  the  failure  of  all 
other  forces  that  this  alone  can  secure  the  perfect  civilization 
of  the  world.  The  experiments  must  be  so  varied,  and  so  pro- 
tracted, as  to  include  a  fair  trial  of  all  the  chief  kinds  of  influ- 
ence that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human  mind.  They 
must  all  be  tried,  or  the  illustration  is  !not  oomplete ;  the  one 
omitted  maybe  that  which  is  able,  to  effect  the  elevation  of 
man.  .  They  must  have  a  fair^  and  therefore  a  protracted^  trial, 
because  these  causes  act  slowly,  spreading  tiiemseives  down 
the  slope  of  centuries,  and  gathering  about  them  the  spirit  and 
power  of  antiquity. 

It  might  seem,  at  first,  an  easy  matter  to  determine  this 
problem  :  it  might  sieem  as  if  a  century  or  two  at  most  would 
be  all  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  But  that  complex  being,  man, 
is  not  thus  easily  compassed^  The  mind  and  heart  are,  of  all 
things,  the  most  capacious  recipients  of  influenee ;  they  are 
moved  and  moulded  by  an  infinite  variety  of  objects.  The 
causes  which  move  them  are  not  only  varied  ^  but  often  slow  in 
their  operation.  It  id  possible  to  quicken  physical  causes  ;  it 
is  possible  that  certain  forces  concerned  in  the  stratification  of 
the  globe,  and.  the  settlement  of  its  chaotic  masses,  did  as  mudi 
work  then  in  a  yeiMr  as  in  other  circumstances  they  could  do 
in  a  thousand.  But  it  is  not  possible  thus  to  hasten  the^  ope- 
ration of  moral  causes.  Mind  itself,  matures  slowly;  feeling 
unfolds  gradually.  The  man  is  to  grow  up  not  simply  as  one, 
but  in  generations  and  nations,  tlmt  similar  influences  may 
,  mould  him  in  the  cradle,  in  the  social  circle,  in  the  world  with- 
out ;  that  the  power  of  each  class  of  motives  may  receive  all 
the  strength  which  time,  which  antiquity,  which  system,  and 
other  leading  influenees  interlocking  with  it,  and  increasing 
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its  plastio  energy^  can  bestow.  Eyen  in  material  «oieiioe  there 
arfe  some  questions  which  centuries  alone  can  solve.  There 
are  disturbing  forces  in  tJie  sky,  whose  results  the  astfonomer 
obderves,  but  their  nature  and  origin  he  is  unable  to  determine 
till  after  the  recorded  observations  of  many  centuries  afford  the 
data  for  his  x^alculations.  There  is  a  star  who^  revolution 
round  its  centre  is  supposed  to  be  160,000  years.  If,  then,  in 
the\ world  of  matteir  there  are  cycles  so  immense,  and  problems 
solvable  only  after  the  passage  of  slow  moving  ages,  how  much 
more  reasonable  is  it,  ^that  in  order  to  the  settlement  of  this 
'sfapendous  itioral  question,  age  should  follow  age,  century 
succeed  century,  decades  of  centuries  irise  and  set  ere  the  grand 
experiment  shall  be  fully  tried,  and  the  result  announced  to  the 
far  off  and  eagerly  attentive  world. 

Let  us  here  note  some  of  the  elements  of  thisexperiment,  and 
tiien  select  two  or  three  as  illustrations  of  the  whole.  In  deter- 
mining the  only  means  by  which  man  ^oaH  be'  exalted  to  the 
highest  civilization,  there  rriust  come  into  trial,  the  influence 
of  life  Ipng  continued,  and  life  brief  and  uncertain  ;  of  differ* 
eiicesof  language ;  of  social  institutions;  of  fotms  of  government 
and  national  distinctions ;- 'of  climate  and  physical  position ;  of 
the  country  and  the  city ;  of  war  and  peace  ;  of  luxury  and 
poverty;  ofcommerce,  agriculture  and  manufactured  ;  of  law  in 
all  its  forms ;  of  art  and  science ;  of  the  press,  tiie  pulpit  and  the 
school  f  of  religion,  both  in  doctrine  and  government ;  of  theism 
and  Christianity  in  connection  on  one  side  with  the  simple  and 
complex  rites,  with  corhiptionis  and  talmuds,  rabbinical  sayings 
and  priestly  additions ;  on,  the  other  with  monarchy,  the  hi- 
erarchy, republicanism  and  democracy.  These  constitute  ^  part 
oflliat  great  assemblage  of  influences  by  which  it  has  been 
tried  to  elevate  man  to  the  highest  earthly  felicity.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  experiments  are  necessarily  more  or  less  in- 
termingled and  combined,  renderings  the  process  of  solution 
slower  and  more  difficult.  For  the  influences  at  work  must  be 
combined  in  all  the  different  mckies  of  which  they  are  suscep- 
tible j  in  order  to  furnish  a  triumphant  conclusion.  It  may  be 
that  sufficiency  of  food  and  healthful  labor  are  all  that  is  es- 
sential ;  or  that  these  must  be  combined  with  some  one  form  of 
religion  ;  or  these  with  art  and  science ;  or  these  With  some 
peculiar  government ;  or  all  these  with  an  age*  of  centuries  to 
perfect  their  operation. '  Where  the  elements  are  so  numerous, 
the  combinations  oft  which  the  final  result  is  to  depend  may 
be  greatly  increased.-  The  Socialist  tells  you,  "  Q-rant  me,  1st, 
land ;  2d,  a  certain  organization  of  social  life,  and  I  will  build 
you  up  a  perfect^  state,  a  pattern  community ;  I  will  set  up  my 
beehive,  remove  the  drones,  set  the  queen  adrift,  elaborate  the 
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riohest  honey,  expel  the  worms,  bar  out  the  ohill  blasts  of  win- 
ter, and  exalt  my  little  industrial  community  to  the  loftiest 
point  of  civilizaticm."  Now,  that  whioh  this  man  affirms  of 
his  plan,  millions  have  affirmed  of  theirs.  ^'  Let  me  select,  let 
me  combine,  let  me  watch  and  guard  against  adven^e  influences, 
and  I  will  rear  a  grander  Utopia  than  Platp,  or  More,  or  Swe- 
denborg,  or  Fourier,  ever  imagined^v  Well,  this  process  of 
selection  and  combination,  on  the  largest  and  most  protractied 
scale,  has  been  going  on  for  6,000  years,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  expeiiments; 

First  in  time,  if  not  of  importance,  is  the  Methusaleth  period 
— ^the  age  of  physical  and  mental  vigor,  m^tained  through  long 
centuries.  The  experiments  of  t^xse  1,600  years  must  have 
been  numerous  and  deeply  interesting.  What  an  opportunity 
to  determine  the  capacity  of  individual  improvement  in  science 
and  morals !  Think  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  a  ripe  in* 
tellect  in  any  direction  for  six,  seven,  or  eight  centuries ;  think  of 
the  steady  advance  of  a  single  mind  through  almost  the  entire 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  Roman  Empire.  What  decisive 
results  it  could  attain  during  so  immense  a  progress !  The 
mere  decay  wrought  by  time  within  that  period.  Would  give 
the  most/roagnifioeht  eities  to  ruin.  The  adding  of  a  stone 
each  day  would  rear  a  palace  of  enormous  dimensions,  or  a 
tower  rivaling  that  of  Babel.  What  progress  in  art  could  not 
the  skill  of  ages  effect !  What  architecture !  What  statuary ! 
What  painting !  What  music  could  not  the  artists,  whose  ex- 
perience extended  through  800  years,  have  achieved !  In  gene- 
ral scienob,  how  profound,  how  large,  how  admirable  the  results 
would  be  !  Nota,  the  strongest  intellect  has  only  become  well 
educated  for  its  work,  and  fairly  commenced  its  investigations, 
when  disf^ase  enfeebles  its  power  of  application,  or  death 
totally  terminate?  its  relations  to  this  world.  How  often  the 
chariot  is  arrested  midway  in  its  burning  progress  to  the  goal, 
and  the  ardent  spirit,  animated  by  the  anticipation  of  victory, 
suddenly  tumbled  from  his  seat  \  What  vast  projects,  spread- 
ing far  into  the  future,  and  destined,  could  they  be  acoompU^ed, 
to  open  new  worlds  of  thought,  are  left  for  ever  unfinished  by 
the  rude  interference  of  time  !  Could  Oopemicus  have  lived 
to  follow  out  the  magnificent  system  of  the  universe  he  'had 
barely  time  to  trace  and  commit  to  the  immortality  of  the 
press  ;-^-could  Bacon  have  not  only  theorized  but  demonstrated, 
not  only  composed  a  new  method  of  science,  but  prosecuted 
that  method,  with  the  ihatchless  vigor  of  his  intellect,  in  a  body 
yet  undecayed,  for  half  a  dozen  centuries  !^-could  Burke 
have  advanced  in  political  philosophy,  ^nd  Edwards  in  the- 
ology,  for  many    ages^  what  rich  and  wonderful  products 
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would  they  have  given  to  the  world  !  Time  Corrects  errors, 
changes  points  of  view,  gives  opportunity  for  experiment, 
^fer  ti^e  comparison,  of  opinions,  for  the  abatement  of  pre- 
judice, the  protracted  culture  of  the  power  of  disooveriug  truth. 
But  now  men  barely  get  seated  at  their  work  before  the  pale 
messepger  beckons  them  away.  The  broken  due  another  may 
tie,  but  that  other  may  not  rise  for  long  ages.  The  openings 
of  grand  thoughts,  the  vision  of  new  mysteries,  without  a 
question,  arp  often  closed. for  ever  by  the  advent  of  death.  No 
other  being  in  the  whole  history  of  the  j^^ce  may  arise,  who 
shall  occupy  the  same  stand-point,  and  behold  truth  in  the 
same  combination.  But  that  past  period  gave  full  scope  for 
the  experiment  of  tim^.  Whatever  man  could  do,  they  enjoy- 
ed the  opportunity  of  doing.  To  what  heights  of  civilization 
they  rose ;  what  magnificent  cities  they  built ;  what  smiling 
arcades  greeted  the  morning  sun ;  what  provisions  for  luxury, 
what  experiments  in  government  and  religion,  they  made,  we 
do  not  fully  knew.  But  one  thing  we  do  know^ — ]the  experi- 
ment/ of  Time  was  a  failure.  The  mere  possession  of  age-— 
of  long  ages  of  existence,  in  which  human  nature  might  correct 
the  evil,  and  work  out  the  good  in  all  imaginable  forms  of 
beauty  and  utility — in  which  alLthe  influences  that  meet  us 
here  might  have  room  to  show  their  power  in ,  elevating  this 
face  to  its  high  destiny, --all  this  was  not  sufficient.  Whatever 
progress  it  secured  in  some  directions,  it  failed  in  laying  the 
broad  foundation  on  which  alone  true  civilization  could  be  per- 
manently reared.  It  not  only  failed,  it  signally  failed  ;  it  was 
a  failure  worthy  of  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  buried  the 
unsightly  fabric  of  antediluvian  toil  from  the  sight  of  future 
generations,  lest  its  presence  should  aid  improperly  in  vitiating 
all  other  experiments.  .  The  records  of  that  mighty  age,  when 
men  of  gigantic  form,  who  could  look  bacK  over  many  cen- 
turies, thought,  planned,  and  wrought,  are  yet  to  be  unrolled. 
When  the  eye  shall  rest  upon  them,  who  will  be  able  to  doubt 
either  the  magnificence  of  the  experiment  in  human  legisla- 
tion, or  the  utter  powerlessness  of  earthly  forces,  separate  or 
combined,  in  the  ca^  of  duch  a  temporary  immortality,  to 
work  out  the  grandest  destiny  of  man  ?  The  singings  of  that 
angry  Hood  roar  unceasingly, '  in  the  ears  of  heaven  and, earth, 
angels  and  men,  and  on  through  the  yet  unbom  future  pro- 
claim the  sad  conclusion  of  the  first  great  act  of  Time. 

Let  us  enter  now  upon  another  period^-that  which  furnishes 
the  broadest  field  for  the  recorded  experiments  of  history  ;  that 
in  which  life  declines  nominally  to  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
but  actually  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  falls  much  lower. 
The  conditions  of  the  experimeojt  are  now  wholly  chang^. 
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The  filteration  in  tlie  age  of  man  introdnoes  '  a  reYolationary 
element  into  all  the  previous  combinations,  and  necessitates  a 
repetition  of  them.  From  the  Flood  onward,  the  experiments 
in  reference  to  civilization  fill  up  each  age  of  history.  But  of 
these  it  will  be  necessary  for  our  purpose  to  select  only  two  or 
three  as  illustrations^  of  the  failure  of  the  whole:  We  will  se- 
lect first  ap  example  of  popular  freedom  combined  with  popu- 
lar intelligence  and  polytheistic  worship. 

In  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Europe  dwelt  a  people, 
free  evert  to  the  extreme  of  democracy,  intelligent  to  a  degree 
rarely  equalled.  G-irt  in  by  the  waters,  a  nation,  circum«> 
scribed  within  the  oircuit  of  a  few  leagues,  rose  to  an  emi- 
nence in  history  to  which  the  world  has  ever^oe  looked  back 
with  admiration,  and  from  which,  as  a  queen,  she  sent  for^ 
her  commeuids  for  centuries  to  the  worshipers  that  kneeled 
around  her  throne.  Worthy  was  she  of  that  queenly  crown. 
Never  before  had  another  such  risen  on  the  earth ;  and  few 
since  have  appeared  who  dare  pretend  equality  with  her.  The 
stars  that  illuminated  her  firmament. still  shini^  serenely.  She 
gave  to  the  wotld  such  forms  of  beauty,  as  ever  since  hi^ve  rav- 
ished the  senses  of  mankind.  She  sfang ;  the  nations  listened 
enchanted;  She  speculated ;  and  men  learnt  to  reason.  She 
wrote;  her  narrations  thrilled  the  soul ;  the  scenes  of  history, 
instinct  with,  life,  moved  before  the  eye  a  present  reality.  She 
spake  ;  the  tones  of  her  eloquence  swayed  the  heart ;  the  earth 
gave  audience ;  her  whispers  peae^ated  far  continents  and  di&> 
tant  ages.  She  acted  ;  it  was  nature  revealing  nature  to  the 
soul,  passion  sublimely  impassioned,  virtue  avenged,  vice  pun- 
ished, law  triumphant.  She  wrought;  the  Parthenon  arose. 
She  fought;  Marathon,  Salarius,  Platea  became  the  watchword 
of  freedom  in  all  time.  What  nation  is  ignorant  of  her  histo* 
ry  ?  What  academy,  college,  university  worthy  of  the  name, 
studies  not  her  works  ?  What  land  of  modem  civiliza^is^ 
seeks  not  to  realize  her  beautiful  forms?- 

This  wonderful  perfection  was  national,  univci'sal.  It  was 
not  an  exotic,  reared  in  a  royal  eonservatory  to  adorn  a  mon^ 
arch's  court.  There^  0tatesmen,  orators,  poets,  philosophers, 
warriors,  sprang  spontaneously  Arom  the  people.  The  roots  of 
their  greatness  derived  vitality  from  the  masses  among  whom 
they  grew.  If  they  had  genius,  it  was  but  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  genius  of  the  nmltitude.  If  they  possessed  intel- 
ligence, it  was  an  intelligence  not  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
mass  for  whoiti  they  wrought.  They  were  the  loftier  oaks  of 
a  noble  forest.  Their  native  genius,  combining  with  a  most 
perfect. system  of  popular  education,  gave  birth  to  b  remarka- 
ble, difiusion  of  general  intelligence.     Rarely  in  ike  world's 
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history  oan  we  find  a  nation  •  more  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  learning.  Without  a  press,  they  yet  studied,  ques- 
tioned, listened  to  ^  most  oultivated  minds,  judged,  passed 
laws,  .critioiz0d  works  of  arts.  They  seemed  to  live  mainly 
for  Ihe  ouripus,  the  beautiful,  the  new.  Their  national  en- 
thusiasm inspired  devotion  to  art,  to  science,  to  letters.  An 
entalblature,  a  statue  by  Phidias,  an  oration  by  Bemosthenes, 
a  play  by  Euripides,  moved  the  heart  of  the  naj»on.  Their 
everlasting  **ci  x«"^w»"  «"wi  "n  xowvocijov,"  about  which  both  the 
Apostle  Paul,  and  their  6wnf  diief  orator,  declared  they  mainly 
busied  themselves ;  their  perfect  freedom,  their  self-govern- 
ment, their  daily  exercise  in  all  those  great  questions  which 
have  always  tested  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect ;  the  di- 
rect intercourse  betweeh  them  and  their  great  men,  combined 
to  lead  them  in  this  path  of  self-instruction',  and  difiuse  abroad 
a  vast  amount  of  general  intelligence.  *'  Let  us," — says  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  critics  and  historians  of  the  age, — *^  let  usibr 
a  moment  transport  ourselves  in  thought  to  that  glorious  city. 
Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  entering  its  gatesy  in  the  time  of 
its  power  cmd  glory.  A  crowd  is  assembled  round  a  portico. 
I  All  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the  entablature,  for  Phidias  is 

putting  up  the  prize.  We  turn  iiito  another  street ;  a  rhapso- 
dist  is  reciting  there;  men,  women,  and  children  are  throng- 
ing around  him ;  the  tears  ate  running  down  their  cheeks ; 
their  eyes  are  fixed  ;  their  very  breath  is  still ;  for  he  is  telling 
how  Priam  fell  at  the  feet  of 'Achilles,  and  kissed  those  hands 
— the  terrible — ^the  murderous— rwhich  had  slain  so  many  of 
his  sons.  We  enter  the  public  place  ,*  there  is  a'  ring  of  youths, 
all  leaning  forward,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  gestures  of  ex- 
pectation. Socrates  is  pitted  against  the  famous  atheist  from 
Ionia,  and  has  just  brought  him  to  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  we  are  interrupted.  The  herald  is  crying,  ''  Room  for  the 
Pryianis.-^'  The  general  assembly  is  to  meet.  The  people 
are  swarming  in  on  every  side.  Proclamation  is  made — 
"  Who  wishes  to  speak  ?"  There  is  a  shout  and  a  tslapping  of 
hands ;  Pericles  is  mounting  the  stand.  .  Then  for  a  play  of 
Sophocles ;  and  away  to  sup  with  Aspasia." 

Under  such  a  discipline,  G-reece  nrast  have  enjoyed  infio- 
ences,  the  most'cffectiveof  their  kind,  for  ennobling  liie  charac- 
ter, exalting  her  to  the  highest  point  of  civilization.  What- 
ever the  most  unlimited  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  actbn 
could  effect;  whatever  art  and  popular  intelligence  could  do; 
whatever  dignity  the  responsibility  of  public  treasures,  a  per- 
8(mal  interest  in  the  minutest  af&irs  of  state,  the  opportunity 
of  daily  witnessing  the  finest  displays  of  genius,  oould  impart 
to  the  character,— all. this  she  possessed  in.' the  highest  degree. 
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Whatever  purity  And  elevation  the  soul  could  derive  from  the 
most  artistic  and  beautiful  forms  of  polytheistic  worship,  the 
grand  and  lovely  images  of  gods  and  gpddess^s,  the  splendor 
of  their  public  celebrations,  the  awful  conmnunion  of  their 
mysteries,  this  was  within  her  reach.  If  art,  if  taste,  if  senti- 
ment, if  general  intelligence,  combing  with  a,  genius  for  ac- 
tion ihe  most  enthusiastic,  and  a  field'  for  its  display  the  most 
unbounded,  in  connection  with  the  finest  style  of  polylheism, 
could  secure  the  noblest  state  of  man,  then  would  this  people 
have  attained  that  state,  and  left  the  world  the  legacy  of  a  mo- 
del civilization.  Yet  who  of  her -most  enthusiastic  admirers; 
who  of  those  that  have  examined  her  history  with  sufficient  at- 
tention to  discern  the  foul  currents  of  passion  that  beneath  all 
this  exterior  of  beauty  were  ever  in  motion ;  the  pride,  the 
sensuality,  the  levity,  the  ingratitude,  the  malevolence,  tiie 
ambition,  the. indifference  to  the  noblest  feelings  of  religion; 
who,  understanding  her  whole  character  and  history,  is  willing 
to  accept  her  as  an  illustration  of  the  highest  style  of  civiliza- 
tion—of  that  destiny  to  whidi  he  Jiopes  th«  race  is  yet  to  be 
exalted  ?  Who,  on  the  other  hand,  knowing  her  well,  wiU  not 
pronounce  thia  experiment  one  of  the  most  decisive,  though 
splendid,  failures  in  the  wWe  series  of  experiments!  Pos- 
sessing a  part  of  the  elements  of  true  civilization  in  great  rich- 
ness, she  yet  lacked  the  noblest,  most  effective  of  them  all. 
Her  civilization  was  natural j  instinctive.  It  was  neither  cre- 
ated by  the  highest  form  of  religion,  nor  pervaded  by  the  pure 
spirit  of  divine  love,  nor  irradiated  by  supernatural  intelli- 
gence, nor  guided  to  the  most  useful  ends  by  the  precepts  of  a 
noble  humanity.  The  mighty  stream  of  evil  passion  flowed  on 
unchecked,  unpurified;  and  though  it  mea;ndered  through 
mcflwlows  enameled  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  amidst  parks  of 
most  majestic  trees,  and  by  temples  and  palaces  of  noble  archi- 
tecture, yet  it  was  the  same  foul-  and  dfestroying  current  KtiH. 
No  prophet  had  sprinkled  salt  upon  its  bitterness ;  no  intellec- 
tual cultivation  had  sufficed  to  cleanse  away  Its  putridity.  In 
due  time  the  beauty  that  adorned  its  banks  fiadod ;  its  marble 
glories  crumbled ;  its  majestic  oaks  lost  their  foliage,  and 
death  and  solitude  reigned  with  an  unbroken  sovereignty. 
Q-reece  !  what  is  ^e  now  but  a  sad  and  splendid  illustration 
of  the  imbecility  of  these  outward  and  earthly  influences  to 
secure  man's  noblest  elevation.  For  this  she  rose ;  for  thb  she 
attracted  by  her  meteor  brilliancy  the  notice  of  all  time  ;  for 
this  she  set  for  ever  in  a  night  of  gloom  and  death.  Her  ge- 
nius, still  breathing  around  us,  and  destined  to  live  wherever 
the  feet  of  civilized  man  shall  tread,  now  looks  sadly  down,  and 
declares  the  necessity  ot  other  and  higher  forces  than  mere 
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freedom  and  intelligence,  to  create  and  preserve  the  purest, 
richest,  and  happiest  earthly  state. 

Torn  now  to  her  colossal  neighbor.  Rome,  from  her  pro- 
traoted  existence,  her  wide-spread  dominion,  and  the  changes 
which  the  world  underwent  during  her  ascent  to  power  and 
subsequent  decline,  furnishes  a  variety  of  negative  illustrations 
of  our  subject.  Firsty  She  illustrates  the  inability  of  mere 
latOj  however  wise  and  just,  however  established  in  constitu- 
tdone  and  vigorously  executed,  to  elevate  a  nation  to  the 
highest  point  of  civilization.  If  Greece  was  flistingtlished  for  Bxt 
I  and  general  science  and  popular  freedom,  Rome  was,  for  ages, 

'  equally  distinguished  for  cbnstitutional  law.     Her  Senate  was 

I  a  far  more  august  tribunal  than  that  of  the  Areopagi.     Her 

i  forum  gave  birth  to  those  statutes  of  justice  which  have  been 

I  wrought  into  the  code  of  the  civilized  worid.     Around  her  sone 

I  she  threw  a  shield  of  brass,  and  the  talismanic  words,  '^  I  am 

F  a  Roman  citizen,^'  forced  prcBtor  and  consul  to  respect  the 

[  rights  of  the  State  ^  though  maintained  by  the  meanest  of  the 

I  populace.     Even   the   conquered   nations,  though  sometimes 

I  wasted  with  reactions,  were  yet  in  the  main  treated  with  the 

!  justice  that  befitted  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.     "We  cannot  ac- 

count for  the  steady  maintenance  of  her  power,  and  the  firm 
[  incorporation  of  so  many  diverse  nations  into  one  empire,  ex- 

[  cept  on  the  supposition  that  she  carried  her  principles  of  civil 

I  equity  abroad,  and  sought  to  Ally  the  subject  people  by  lifting 

them  to  a  comparative  equality  of  privilege.     Such  at  least  was 
I     ,  the  theory.    It  was  law — known*  law — ruling,  rather  than  a  king 

or  an  emperor.  The  death  of  Remus,  for  his  contemjit  of  law 
and  right,  was  a  fit  type  of  the  spirit  of  that  stem  dominion. 
Its  history  illustrated  the  power  of  law  in  the  exaltation  of  a 
people.  Yet  this  experiment  failed.  Excellent  in  theory, 
there  was  a  secret  force  of  evil  that  vitiated  its  practice.  The 
masses  were  ever  unhappy,  restless — a  dark  sea,  tossing  its  un- 
quiet waves  and  dashing  things  most  precioas  to  destruction. 

Then  the  emperor — the  Csesar  rose.  Another  experiment  is 
tried.  Vast  power  is  centralized  in  a  single  hand.  The 
mightiest  empire  the  sun  ever  shown  upon,  knew  but  one 
piaster.  He  spake ;  tSiey  trembled  or  rejoiced  He  command- 
ed ;  swift  winged  couriers  bore  the  edict  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot* 
land,  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Tet 
this,  too,  was  a  failure.  Stagnation  followed  action ;  the  free- 
man, turned  into  the  slave,  lived  to  riot  or  suffer.  Man  rose  not 
so  high  under  the  Emperor  as  under  the  Consul. 

Again  the  experiment  is  changed.  In  the  preceding  cases, 
the  combination  is  with  Polytheism.  But  now  a  purer  reli- 
gion began  to  spread  itself  abroadr^to  force  even  emperors  and 
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pagans  to  recognise  its  divinity.  The  Immanael '  kad  died  ; 
and  Christianity,  sealed  by  his  resurrection,  had  begun  her 
world-wide  mission  of  mercy.  This  mighty  State  allies  the 
ministers  of  this  pure  faith  to  itself ;  they,  in  turn,  corrupted 
by  prosperity,  and  grown  idto  an  hierachy,  soon  blend  the  rites 
of  paganism  with  the  simple  wor^p  of  the  religion  of  the  cross. 
Then  began  the  experiment  of  Church  and  State  onihe  one  hand ; 
of  Christianity  wedded  to  heathenism  on  the  other,  as  forces 
powerful  to  work  out  the  elevation  of  men.  They  were  both 
gigantic  failures.  The  pure  spirit  of  religion  shrunk  from  the 
profanation ;  with  the  form  of  paganism  came  its  power ;  the  bap- 
tism of  its  temples  neither  overturned  its  altars  nor  demolished 
its  idols.  The  name  was  changed,  but,  save  in  pomp  and  splen** 
dor,  the  old  worship  differed  little  from  the  new.  The  State 
itself  declined  in  power  as  the  priest  grew,  until  the  experi- 
ment reached  its  full  demonstration,  when  the  tiara  towered 
above  the  crown,  the  mitre  overshadowed  the  helmet,  and 
princes  with  devout  humility  held  the  stirrups  for  the  apostate 
successor  of  Peter.  Behold  here  the  result  of  spiritual  autho- 
rity, centralized  in  a  fallible  mortal,  spreading  over  a  wide 
field,  and  operating  with  a  more  feariful  energy  than  did  that 
of  the  empire !  Man  debased  to  the  most  degrading  su;)er8ti* 
tions,  yet  hearing  the  sacred  name  of  Christ ;  mind  active  only 
in  rearing  cathedrals,,  in  foolish  disputations,  in  feudal  com- 
bats ;  >  ignorance  settling  thicker  and  darker  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  discussion  on  all  the  high  themes  of  religion  restrain- 
ed by  a  law  inconceivably  horrible  ;  while  even  physical  science 
must  ask  on  bended  knee  a  priestly  benediction,  ere  it  dare 
publish  to  the  world  its  brilliant  discoveries.  Then  were  all 
souls  captive,  in  dungeons  dark,  and  strong,  and  terrible.  At 
such  an  hour,  the  clarion  of  the  Monk  of  Wittemberg  rang 
through  Europe  ;  it  reverberated  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peters  ;  its 
echoes  lingered  ip  the  Alps,  and  were  repeated  in  the  Highlands 
of  the  North. 

Another  experiment  began.  Christianity  was  divorced  from 
paganism,  but  yet  it  was  cumbered  on  the  one  hand  With  arti- 
ficial  forms  of  worship,  and  on  the  other  by  State  alliancesi 
Sinee  then,  these  and  various  other  combinations  ha vel)een tried. 
The  t3hurch  has  been  allied  in  turn  to  monardiiy  and  democracy. 
It  has  been  arrayed  in  all  manner  of  ritualism,  and  made  to 
play  a  part  subordinate  to  earthly  interests.  These  experi- 
ments  have  all  been,  failures.  Not  that  Christianity  has  in 
any  true  sense  failed..  Wherever  it  has  been  peirmitted  to  come 
in  contact  with  men,  it  has  wrought  yriiii  vast  energy.  It  has 
upheaved-  continents  of  superstition,  abuse,  and  ignorance. 
It  has  done  all  for  man  that  was  most  vital  to  his  elevation. 
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But  in  all  these  oases  the  experiment  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity, has  been  partially  vitiated  by  that  which  men  have  as* 
sociated  with  it.  They  have  mingled,  without  a  just  appreei« 
ation  of  their  relations,  the  human  with  the  divine  ;  used  phy- 
sical energy  to  assist  moral  influenoe ;  built  towers  of  stone  to 
strengthen  the  pillars  of  heaven.  Truth  has  often  been  like  a 
thread  of  gold  in  a  cloth  Woven  for  the  most  part  of  perishable 
materials.  When  at  length  the  garment  lost  its  strength  and 
brilliancy,  men  blamed  the  thread  pf  gold,  and  not  the  miser- 
^^ble  elements  around  it.  .  Tet  did  that  thread  remain  unfaded, 
unimpared,  as  bright  and  strong  as  when  first  woven.  Oh  ! 
had  the  world  possessed  the  wisdom  to  have  used  this  mate- 
terial  alone,  this  work  would  have  stood  for  ever. 

Did  our  limits  permit  us  to  gather  up  the  results  of  experi- 
ments in  human  elevation  thus  far,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  no  mere  earthly  force  has  been  sufficient  to  secure,  for  even 
a  brief  period,  that  style  of  civilization  which  we  now  antici- 
pate. It  would  be  seen  that  no  form  of  government  and  no 
merely  social  organizations  have  power  to,  effect  this  end.  It 
would  be  demonstrated  that  na  form  of  government,  combined 
with  greater  or  less  d^greesof  popular  intelligence,  could  secure 
the  result.  It  would  be  manifest  that  none  of  these,  combined 
with  any  form  of  false  religion,  or  any  corruption  of  true  re- 
ligion, or  even  with  Christianity  itself,  when  the  alliance  sub- 
jects the  latter  to  the  former,  can  succeed.  It  would  be  seen, 
that  even  the  art  of  printing,  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  the  diffusion  of  intelligence  in  itself,  has  no  power  to  exalt 
or  civilize  the  race.  A  vast  variety  of  forms,  alone  and  in  com- 
bination, have  thus  been  tried.  There  is  in  every  experiment 
something  wrong ;  some  unguarded  point ;  some  secret  evil, 
which  works  the  failure  of  arrangements  seemingly  most  wise. 
No  matter  what  the  constitution  of  society  may  have  been, 
the  historian  can  always  see  something  wliioh,  if  it  had  or  had 
not  been  associated  with  all  the  other  elements^  might  have 
saved  the  State.  There  is  always  something  wanting  to  the 
perfect  working  or  the  perfect  results  of  the  best  plan.  All 
refiecting  minds  tacitly  or  openly  admit  the  failure  of  the  com- 
bination as  it  was.  Now,  if  th^y  could  only  find  some  other 
organization  which  had  succeeded — Some  one  that,  surviving  the 
ruin  of  the  rest,  grew  brighter  and  stronger  with  the  passage 
of  time,  elevating  man  to  the  highest  heaven  ef  terrestrud 
blessing — ^then  might  we  exclaim  with  the  ecstatic  Qiathema^ 
tician,  ^^  Eureka,  Eureka  i"  then  We  .might  believe  that  if 
Egypt,  or  Crreece,  or  Rome  had  only  possessed  this  or  that 
earthly  element,  they  would  have  given  an  abiding  illustra* 
tion  of  just  the  combination  of  forms  necessary  to  lift  the  race 
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to  its  just  position.  But  in  the  absenoe  of  such  positive  exam- 
ples, amidst  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  so  many  dead  and 
dying  nations,  amidst  tjie  wailing  of  millions  in  their  debdse- 
ment  and  sorrow,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
efforts  to  effect  the  largest  civilizatioii  of  man  by  earthly  infln- 
enoes  have  been,  in  the  main,  failures.  Some  things  they  have 
effected  ;  but  they  have  not  effected  the  elevation  of  the  race, 
or  any  large  portion  of  it,  to  that  position  for  which  it  is  quali- 
fied by  its  original  endowments. 

Thus  far,  it  is  true,  these  experimetits  have' been  chiefly 
negative  and  secular.  Christianity  or  pure  Deism  has  run 
along  through  these  earthly  forces;  and  wherever  their  opera- 
tion has  been  most  free,  the  results  have  far  transcended  those 
of  any  combination  of  other  powers.  Whatever  is  most  bright, 
whatever  the  heart  loves  to  dwell  upon  with  most  delight,  has 
been  associated  with  the  truth  of  God.  It  has  been  weirre- 
marked  by  F.  Schlegel,  that  "  The  majesty  of  antiquity  is  felt 
to  be  indissolubly  linked  with  images  of  decline  and  ruin,  for 
both  arise  from  the  same  source — the  dominion  of  instinct,  and 
the  spontaneous  development  of  nature.^'  The  civilization  of 
tiie  past  has  been  ehiefly  the  development  of  nature,  and  that 
the  lower  nature  of  man*  The  instruments  for  effecting  it 
have  been  drawn  from  reason  and  instinct.  The  forces  have 
been  almost  wholly  secular  and  earthly,  or  if  other  powers  have 
been  brought  in,  if  religion  has  been  introduced,  it  has  been 
rather  as  an  assistant  than  as  a  sovereign.  The  nature  of  man 
has  been  permitted  to  work  its  way  and  reveal  its  richest  fruit 
But  that  nature,  being  itself  in  rains,  without  a  total  transforma- 
tion, can  never  rise  to  a  perfect  civilization.  Aided  by  all  the 
powers  of  reason,  yet  destitute  of  strength  from  above,  it  can 
only  attain  an  imperfect  condition — a  perilous  elevation  in  one 
or  two  directions — an  elevation  unsustained  and  unguarded  by 
the  higher  powers  of  the  soul,  and  from  which  it  is  certain  tq 
be  precipitated  by  the  evil  that  is  unsubdued  in  the  heart. 
Here  is  the  grand  difficulty  with  all  past  experiments  in  civili- 
zation.  The  instinctive  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  orderly,, 
combined  with  the  most  vigorous  powers  of  the  reason,  may, 
from  art,  and  law,  and  science — may  thus  construct  the  body 
of  a  civilized  society  most  symmetrical  and  majestic  ;  but  in 
vain  do  they  strive  to  create  a  soul  that  in  purity  and  love  shall 
animate  that  body«  and  guide  its  limbs,  and  use  its  senses  for 
noble  purposes.  All  these  trials  show  conclusively,  that  man, 
left  to  the  workings  of  his  own  nature  and  reason,  can  never 
deliver  himself  from  the  evil  that  hiliierto  hath  undermined  his 
noblest  structures.  ■  But  tiie  experiment  of  religion— of  pure 
Christianity — ^the  positive  experiment*  has  yet  to  be  fully  tried. 
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Hitherto  it  has  wroaght  insubordination  to  inferior  powers. 
Now  it  is  to  assume  the  first  place.  Men  are  to  be  intent  not 
so  muoh  on  that  whioh  is  outward  as  on  that  which  is  inward, 
vital,  saving  ;  not  so, much  on  mere  forms  of  government  as  on 
self'goYQinment ;  not  so  much  on  the  dress  of  life,  as  upon  its 
spirit,  its  ultimate  character.  Christianity  is  to  create  govern- 
ments, and  not  governments  to  create  Christianity.  The  order 
pursued  in  secular  civilization  is  to  be  reversed.  For  without 
such  a  reversal,  the  positive  example  cannot  be  fully  exhibited. 
Its  operation  will  oblige  men.  to  give  it  the  first  place  in  their 
thoughts,  and  listen  reverently  to  its  teachings,  and  yield  im- 
plicit obedience  to  its  law9.  It  is  impossible  Christianity  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  unless  it  is  permitted  to  assume  the  relative 
position  which  the  other  elevating  influences  of  the  past  have 
occupied.  As  men  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  learning  and 
eloquence,  so  must  they  listen  to  these  sublime  teachings  ;  as 
they  have  bowed  to  earthly  rulers,  so  must  they  submit  to  Grod ; 
as  they  have  sought  by  mere  organizations  to  cover  the  defects 
of  their  nature,  so  must  they  seek  from  their  heavenly  Father 
the  cure  of  their  distempered  spirits.  Such  will  be  that  posi- 
tive experiment  by  whic^.  the  Divine  Wisdom  revealed  in  the 
system  of  the  gospel,  and  the  Divine  Spi^rit  giving  it  life  and  pow- 
er, will  first  reform  the  impure  nature  of  man^  and  thus  enable 
him  to  develop  all  his  powers  in  their  appropriate  work.  It 
will  reach  out  and  remove  the  cause  of  national  mortality.  It 
will  make  science  and  art  consistent  with  purity  and  law.  It 
will  spread  abroad  a  civilization  of  the  million  rather  than  the 
few,  and  make  princes  common,  by  elevating  all  men  to  princely 
charactei'. 

What  further  examples  of  self-ruin,  of  blind  effort  ending  in 
disaster,  of  man  struggling  to  raise  himself  from  the  morass, 
and  sinking  deeper,  we  are  yet  to  witness  before  the  trial  of 
this  great  experiment,  does  not  yet  appear.  One  thing  is  most 
manifest — whatever  particular  or  general  experiments  are  yet 
to  be  made,  will  be  far  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
world  as  a  whole^  than  heretofore.  In  time  past,  nations  rose 
and  decayed,  with  only  occasional  connections  with  other  na- 
tions. Their  isolation  gave  a  peculiar  impress  to  their  charac- 
ter, and  enabled  them  to  illustrate  more  perfectly  tl^e  operation 
of  local  influences  in  molding  states.  But  the  tendency  of 
this  day  is  to  universality.  The  earth,  long  possessed  by  con- 
flicting nations — nations  so  separated  by  rivers,  mountains, 
oceans,  and  their  own  intense  selfish  patriotism,  as  to  forbid 
the  entrance  of  universal  knowledge — ^is  now  passing  under  the 
reign  of  influences  that  in  time  will  level  the  dividing  walls, 
and  net-work  its  entire  surface  with  the  means  of  rapid  and 
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constant  intercommunication.  Rome  hid  a  vast  empire,  tra- 
versed by  solid  roads  in  various  directions.  But  Rome  was 
only  a  single  nation,  confined  to  the  land,  or  creeping  fearfully 
along  the  shore  in  her  clumsy  triremes.  How  absurd  her  ide€us 
of  nations  no  farther  distant  than  Britain !  "What  school-boy 
has  not  laughed  at  the  description  given  by  Tacitus  of  the 
ocean  that  washes  those  northern  isles,  and  the  ^diculous  phi- 
losophy by  which  he  accounts  for  the  viscidity  of  its  waters  ? 
Now  the  ocean  is  as  truly  the  home  of  millions  as  the  land. 
Compare  an  ancient  war  galley  with  an  American  frigate. 
What  want  of  adaptation  and  power  in  the  one ;  what  life, 
force,  majesty,  in  the  other !  That  was  bounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  this  presses  the  everlasting  ice  chains  of  the  poles. 
The  earth  has  no  nook  so  secluded,  no  retreat  so  hidden,  as  to 
escape  the  Humbdldts  and  Lyells  of  this  age.  Steam — ^the 
chief  agent  as  yet  in  the  approximation  of  the  distant — ^has  but 
begun  its  reign.  Half  a  century  has  not  elapsed  since  it  was 
successfully  applied  to  locomotion.  Five  miles  an  hour  satis- 
fied Fulton ;  twenty  miles  an  hour  on  railroads,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  declared  to  be  highly  dangerous ;  while  more  recently 
still,  a  celebrated  lecturer  on  natural  science  demonstrated,  be- 
fore an  intelligent  audience,  the  impossibility  of  ocean-steam- 
navigation.  With  what  rapidity  has  experiment  outrun  theory 
and  overturned  hypothesisj  Thirty  miles  an  hour  is  ordinary 
speed ;  the  steam-ship  circumnavigates  the  globe.  Locomotion 
is  reduced  to  a  very  simple  problem :  so  much  water  and  so 
much  coal,  and  then  let  the  tempest  rave  ;  against  wind  and 
tide  the  staunch  boat  presses  gallantly  onward.  The  expansion 
in  this  mode  of  travel  within  ten  years  is  prodigious.  What, 
then,  shall  another  half  century  witness,  when  perchance  other 
and  even  more  efficient  agencies  may  be  harnessed  to  this 
work  ? 

The  almost  accidental  discovery,  that  a  stream  of  electricity 
passing  over  a  soft  iron  converts  it  into  a  temporary  magnet, 
is  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  new  instrument  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  intelligence,  whose  results  are  just  beginning  to  unfold 
themselves.  That  thought  should  travel  around  the  globe,  re- 
cord its  progress,  reveal  its  chcuraoter,  distancing  time  itself  in 
its  flight,  is  a  fancy  of  yesterday,  a  fact  of  to-day.  The  distin- 
guished conductor  of  thia  Cincinnati  Observatory — a  gentleman 
whose  fertile  genius,  power  of  application,  capacity  for  the  most 
subtil  analysis^  admirable  mechanical  ingenuity  and  exhaust- 
less  invention  C9mbined,  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  sci- 
ence, have  introduced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Astronomy ; 
who  has  made  of  the  lightning  a  printer,  and  compelled  him  to 
stereotype  the  positions  of  the  stars  with  an  accuraov  ap<*  • 
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rapidity  that  multiplies  a  hundred-fold  the  ability  of  the  astron- 
omer to  advance  in  the  solution  of  that  amazing  problem,  the 
motions  of  the  stellar  world — this  gentleman  has  actually  mea- 
sured the  progress  of  the  electric  fluid.  By  positive  and  nega- 
tive experiments,  he  has  determined  the  speed  to  be  about  a 
mile  in  rshv  of  a  second  ;^  so  that  a  word,  a  thought,  commit- 
ted to  this  Mercury,  would  travel  round  the  globe,  were  the 
wire  circuit  complete,  in  a  single  second !  .  The  idea  of  such  an 
encircling  of  the  world  is  abroad .  We  may  yet  live  to  see  the 
Emperor  of  China,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  a 
friendly  conversation  on  the  same  evening. 

Commerce,  keeping  pace  with  these  increased  facilities,  is 
spreading  itself  everywhere.  The  knowledge  of  the  world  as 
it  is  is  penetrating  all  nations.  Even  the  Celestial  Empire — 
hitherto  the  centre  of  the  world,  while  all  beyond  was  a  rim  of 
barbarism--even  this  empire,  heretofore  of  all  others  most  im- 
penetrable to  foreign  ideas,  has  recently  witnessed  the  publica- 
tion of  an  historical  Geography,  written  by  one  of  her  most 
eminent  scholars  and  civilians,  graphically  and  truly  describ- 
ing the  earth  itself,  and  the  nations  that  dwell  upon  it.  Mean- 
while, the  two  great  maritime  nations  are  putting  forth  their 
joint  energies  in  the  satne  direction,  and  seeking  to  annihilate 
the  obstacles  that  have  kept  men  asunder.  The  treaty  be- 
tween G-reat  Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  which  the  neu- 
trality of  any  pathways  of  commerce  hereafter  to  be  constructed 
across  the  Isthmus  that  divides  the  two  Americas  is  secured,  is 
a  sign  of  the  approaching  brotherhood  of  nations.  With  such 
elements  at  work;  with  such  means  of  exploration,  of  commerce, 
of  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  of  the  more  perfect  acquaint- 
ance, and  more  frequent  intermingling  of  nations,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  era  of  a  new  series  of  experiments,  or  of  some  one  grand 
experiment,  has  arrived .  Never  before  haye  the  chains  of  sym- 
(  pathy  stretched  from  continent  to  continent  as  they  do  now ; 

I  never  before  has  mere  physical  power  so  felt  its  weakness  in 

I  the  presence  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  far-off  millions.     What 

<  force  has  of  late  years  wrought  most  effectually  at  Constanti- 

I  nople  ?     The  press  of  London  and  Paris.     How  long  will  it  be 

I  before  the  Emperor  of  China  will  find  the  Times  a  necessary 

I  appendage  to  his  breakfast,  and  Pekin  shall  have  its  reading 

i  rooms,  vying  in  extent  with  those  of  New  York  and  Boston  ?  It 

i  is  out  of  the  question,  in  these  circumstances,  for  the  old  pro- 


I  J  We  do  not  mean  to  engage  in  the  conlroversy  respecting  the  natare  of  this 

motion,  or  the  manner  m  which  it  is  propagated.     Whether  it  is  a  current,  or 
'  an  atmospheric  fluid,  or  what  it  may  be,  we  leave  to  others  to  determine.    The 

I  simple  result  of  these  observaUons  in  respect  to  lime,  is  all  we  design  to  state. 
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oesses  of  thought  and  aetion  to  continue  and  repeat  themselves. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  nation  to  isolate  itself  from  these 
silent  and  omnipresent  influences.  The  world  is  usurping  the 
nation;  the  invisible  force  of  intelligence  and  moral  sentiment 
is  slowly  but  surely  undermining  the  ramparts  of  sectional 
bigotry  and  ignorance.  The  steamship  that  penetrated  the  wa- 
ters of  the  great  Eastern  Archipelago,  is  the  sure  sign  of  an 
approaching  revolution  in  manners^  knowledge,  morals,  modes 
of  thought,  and  even  mechanic  arts,  among  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  that  unknown  world.  '  The  Chinese  are  digging 
for  gold  in  California ;  hut  they  are  Chinese  no  longer.  There 
is  in  our  own  country  a  similar  process  going  forward.  In  the 
intermixture  and  friendly  collision  of  millioiis  bom  in  different 
lands,  the  national  is  gradually  lost.  National  churches  can- 
not long  exist  without  a  radical  assimilation  to  the  new  order 
of  things  around  them ;  while  national  modes  of  thought,  cus- 
toms, and  language,  soon  give  place  to  something  very  differ- 
ent— a  combination  of  Americanism  with  the  sturdier  qualities 
of  national  character — ^the  old  framework  penetrated  by  a  new 
spirit,  and  manifesting  a  new  life.  This  process  is  to  go  for- 
ward all  over  the  world.  Nothing  can  long  retard  it.  The  re- 
sult will  be  something  new — something  perhaps  grand — ^some- 
thing far  more  remarkable  in  the  way  of  experiment  toward 
the  full  civilization  of  man,  than  history  has  yet  recorded. 

What  effect  this  intermingling  of  nations,  this  casting  down 
of  the  separating  walls,  this  mutual  action  and  reaction,  is  to 
have  in  settling  the  question  respectidg  the  only  true  means  of 
human  elevation,  we  cannot  foresee.  That  no  such  world-wide 
brotherhood,  no  such  rapid  intercourse  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  the  noblest  civilization,  we  are  well  assured. 
There  are  other  considerations  that  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
new  aspect  of  the  world  is  to  be  associated  with  the  full  trial  of 
the  positive  and  grandest  experiment  of  civilization.  It  is  to  be 
supposed,  indeed  that  the  closing  up  of  the  experiment  of  the 
earthly  forces  will  be  gradual.  It  is  not  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  divine  government  in  time  past,  that  these  vast  processes 
should  suddenly  cease.  The  winding  up  will  probably  be 
slow ;  cotemporaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  final  ulns- 
tration,  trains  of  powers  reaching  back  through  centuries  will 
spend  themselves ;  subordinate  and  even  some  of  the  grandest 
forces  to  which  humanity  has  clung  with  despairing  tenacity 
as  the  chief  anchor  of  hope,  amidst  the  heavings  of  tins 
troubled  sea,  will  reveal  their  weakness.  Side  by  side  with 
these  vanishing  powers,  the  Christian  experiment  will  push 
itself  forth,  growing  like  a  tree  which,  long  roofed  over  and 
pent  in  by  walls,  at  length  enjoying  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the 
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breeze,  rapidly  spreads  its  life  far  up  into  the  sky.     There  are 
two  circumstances,  among  others,  which  specially  indicate  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  time  for  tiie  full  illnstration  of  Christian 
civilization.      First.   The  tendency   to  religious  freedom   is 
increasing  on  every  side.     Freedom   is  one  of  the  leading 
conditions  of  the  great  experiment.   '  This  mighty  scheme 
cannot  be  tried,  or  the  fullness  of  its  power  be  manifest,  while 
nien  and  states  are  ever  rearing  their  perishable  buttresses 
around  it,  stretohin^  out  their  arm  and  their  sword  to  shield  it 
from  peril,  and  enforce  its  authority.     Truth  asks  no  such 
defence ;   David  cannot  fight  in  Saul's  armor ;   neither  will 
Christianity  ally  to  itself  such  elements  of  corruption  with 
which  to  divide  the  glory  .of  victory.     Its  triumphs  are  in  the 
soul,   where  no  external    power   can  reach,   where  human 
authority  and  brute  force  are  powerless.     It  goes  forth  alone 
in  its  own  spiritual  might,  to  do  battle  with  the  forces  of 
depravity.     It  will  stand   alone  upon  the  morass  in  which 
corruption  is  sinking  the  race ;  alone  it  will  despoil  their  foe, 
lift  them  on  their  feet,  and   make   the  earth  solid   beneath 
them.     Too  long  its  victories  have  been  retarded  and  it€i  glories 
eclipsed  by  the  secularizing  policy  of  states,  and  the  unbelief 
of  its  own  supporters  in  its  intrinsic  power.     Misunderstanding 
the  nature  of  man,  the  plans  of  G-od,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
gospel,  they  have  coupled  the  eagle  and  the  owl,  as  if  the  lazy 
bird  of  night  could  assist  the  monarch  in  his  soaring  to  the 
sun.     On  this  most  important   point  the  world   is  getting 
wisdom.     Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act  of  time,  when 
the  curtain  was  lifted  up  from  tiiis  vast  country,  as  the  broad 
stage  for  the  noblest  scenes  of  time,  causes  have  been  in  oper- 
ation which  have  at  length  wrought  out  the  freedom  of  truth 
here,  and  are  slowly  sending  their  influence  over  the  entire  world. 
In  yonder  isle  of  the  deep— our  fatherland — where  power  and 
wealth,  genius  and  learning  have  reared  their  throne,  behold  ! 
the  earth  trembles  beneath  their  lofty  cathedrals,  while  their 
time-honored  union  of  church  and  state  bleeds  freely  from  the 
vigorous  thrusts  of  a  true  hearted  chivalry.     From  the  hills 
and  glens  of  Scotland,  the  noble  army  of  confessors  send  forth 
around  the  earth  the  voice  of  liberty  achieved,  of  truth  casting 
off  her  unnatural  ally  and  rushing  on  to  combat  in  the  strength 
of  God  alone.     In  that  land  which  infidelity,  wedded  t6  papacy, 
has  filled  with  monsters, — the  land  of  the  Huguenotj-^-in  those 
forests  and  fields  where  of  yore  the  trumpets  of  Luther  and 
Zwingle  spake  the  first  sounds  of  deliverance  to  the  spiritual 
bondmen,— even  there  also,  where  the  tiara  still  gleams  luridly 
in  the  light  of  yon  blazing  mountain^  are  hearts  by  millions 
panting  for  this  rich  boon — ^freedom  of  thought,  of  utterance, 
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of  worship ;  hands  innumerable  ready  to  grasp  the  sword  to 
achieve  it ;  and  purposes  deep,  settled,  immovable,  yet  to  effect 
it.  Even  the  Crescent  grows  pale  before  the  gray  dawn  of  this 
coming  day,  which  is  to  scatter  the  darkness  of  Moslem  bigotry, 
and  herald  the  triumphs  of  a  nobler  civilization  than  even 
Athens,  or  Bagdad,  or  Constantinople  ever  saw.  This  onward 
progress  toward  religious  liberty  is  no  dream ;  no  midnight 
vision ;  no  paroxysm  of  a  crippled  giant,  to  pass  away  in  a 
deeper  bondage  and  a  more  hopeless  night.  Backwards  and 
forwards,  now  eddying  this  wayi  now  rushing  that ;  seething 
and  foaming  against  opposing  rocks  ;  pausing  at  times  as  if 
about  to  settle  away  in  the  earth  and  be  lost  for  ever,  still  the 
stream  rises  and  swells,  and  will  rise  and  swell,  till  at  length 
Christian  truth  shall  spread  over  every  land,  in  the  glorious 
freedom,  the  uncontaminated  purity  and  living  force  of  the 
wisdom  of  Grod.  This  condition  of  the  great  experiment  is 
gradually  forming  itself  in  one  and  another  land ;  especially  in 
those  lands  whose  power  over  the  world  is  most  quickening, 
and  whose  sons  seem  destined  to  revolutionize  the  forms  of 
social  life,  the  governments,  the  commerce,  and  the  religion  of 
half  the  globe.  Such  is  the  first  clear  sign  of  the  trial  of  the 
chief  experiment. 

The  second  condition  of  its  operation  and  sign  of  its  coming 
is  similar  in  its  character.  It  is  the  preparation  of  a  great 
multitude  of  hearts  for  actively  engaging  in  this  experiment. 
The  spirit  and  the  truth  work  in  human  hearts,  through 
human  minds  and  tongues.  These  noble  instruments  will  be 
found  polished  and  prepared  in  great  numbers,  increasing  as 
the  great  work  of  Christian  civilization  is  fully  open  to  their 
efforts.  The  silent  preparation  of  large  masses  of  men  for  some 
such  labor,  is  obvious  to  any  careful  observer  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  At  this  hour,  and  increasing  all  over  the  earth,  are 
armies  of  souls  who  despair  of  human  elevation  by  human 
inventions;  who  feel  not  only  that  their  higher  life  for  the 
better  world  must  be  inspired  from  above,  but  that  the  noblest 
form  of  this  earthly  life  must  be  cast  into  the  same  mold,  and 
bear  the  same  impress.  Confidence  in  human  governments, 
in  forms,  in  rites,  in  merely  external  influences,  as  complete 
means  of  civilization,  is  dying — in  a  multitude  of  soub  is 
already  dead.  They  are  looking  away  to  a  higher  power ; 
they  are  going  forth  in  the  simple  panoply  of  truth,  to  revolu- 
tionize nations,  upheave  their  hoary  superstitions,  abolish  their 
hereditary  and  interlocked  abuses,  set  up  a  new  form  of  civili- 
zation, and  make  Christianity  the  lever  with  Which  a  world  is 
to  be  moved  from  its  place  of  evil,  and  elevated  to  a  position  of 
light  and  love,  of  purity   and  peace.      It  is  not  usual  for 
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Infinite  Wisdom  thus  to  prepare  his  instruments  when  their 
work  is  yet  far  distant.  These  convictions,  these  efforts,  this 
faith  in  a  better  scheme  of  civilization,  are  his  own  product. 
They  are  the  marshaling  of  an  army  for  near  conflict ;  the 
mighty  preparation  for  the  noblest  victory.  Hitherto  the  good 
have  been  overborne  ;  defeat  has  depressed  the  spirits  of  those 
who  sought  for  man's  elevation.  But  now  a  new  era  will 
open — an  era  of  faith  and  victory.  The  king  will  himself 
ascend  the  throne,  direct  the  forces,  infuse  energy  into  his 
subjects,  baffle  his  enemies,  and  at  last  spread  over  the  earth 
the  light,  and  joy,  and  peace  of  man's  golden  age. 

Such  are  the  indications  of  the  near  approach  of  the  positive 
experiment.  The  old  must  die.  The  mighty  whom  the  earth 
has  worshiped,  must  fall.  One  after  another,  the  schen(ies 
and  appliances  for  human  civilization  must  spend  themselve5&. 
Yet  not  in  vain  have  they  lived  and  wrought.  Those  forests 
that  stretch  across  our  western  world  must  die.  Those  grand 
old  trees,  amid  whose  majestic  tops  the  winds  have  moaned 
the  requiem  of  centuries  ;  that  exuberant  life  which  a^e  after 
age  has  renewed  itself^  and  spread  the  shade  of  its  foliage  over 
the  swarthy  Indian  and  his  wild  prey,  even  they  must  fall. 
But  though  they  fall,  yet  not  without  a  purpose  of  good  have 
they  so  long  existed.  That  life  above  has  created  the  mold  of 
^  a  nobler  lif<^  than  its  own :  that  deposit  of  ages  past,  hurled 

downward  by  autumn  winds  and  rotted  by  winter  rains,  is 
^  the  soil,  deep,  rich,  exhaustkss,  which,  uncovered  to  the  sun, 

[  is  yet  to  nourish  countless  myriads.     The  genius  of  a  nobler 

*  civilization  cries  to  us  :  **  Girdle  those  wide-spreading  giants ; 

t  heed  not  the  tossing  of  their  brawny  arms  against  the  wintry 

^  sky ;  heed  not  the  grandeur  and  the  loveliness,  the  pride  and 

I  majesty,  the  wealth  of  life  and  grace  of  motion,  with  which 

I  they  rise  between   you  and   the   burning  sun  of  summer! 

I  Below  their  shade,  brutes,  reptiles,  beasts  of  prey  nestle  on 

I  the  very  soil  that  would  minister  wealth  to  starving  myriads. 

Down  then  with  the  majesty  of  rank  !  let  in  the  sun !  let  in  the 
I  plow!  bring  forth  the  cradle  and  hoe!"     Behold!  a  new  scene 

I  opens.     The  wild  winds  sing  their  requiem  no  more  ;  the  war- 

whoop  startles  us  no  more ;  the  catamount  and  the  deer  have  hied 
them  to  other  lands.  But  around  us  smiles  a  noble  civiliza- 
tion. The  tasteful  farm-house,  the  clustering  village,  fields 
waving  with  grain,  meet  the  eye ;  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the 
hum  of  commerce,  the  snort  of  the  steam-horse,  the  merry 
voices  of  children,  fall  upon  the  ear.  The  school-house,  the 
academy,  thejcollege,  rise  before  us  in  all  the  beauty  of  art; 
while  conspicuous  among  them,  the  crown  of  earth's  richest 
possession,  the  truest  source  of  abiding  prosperity,  the  church 
of  the  Redeemer,  sits  queenly.  ^  . 
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Thus  will  it  be  when  this  protracted  drama  shall  approach 
its  close.  Those  wondrous  forms  and  institutions  of  the  past, 
through  which  man  has  in  vain  sought  to  liken  himself  to 
God,  must  crumble.  Egypt,  with  her  solemn  temples  and 
rock  built  pyramids  ;  Greece,  with  her  beauteous  diadem  of 
illustrious  minds,  her  bright  and  joyous  Acropolis ;  Jerusalem, 
with  her  awful  tabernacle,  hejr  priestly  train,  her  splendid 
ritual ;  Rome,  with  all  the  magnificence  of  her  forum,  her  vast 
Coliseum,  her  monumental  arches,  her  noble  Basilicas,  and  her 
stern,  unflinching  justice  ;  Rome  spiritual,  with  all  that  art 
which  she  has  made  religion,  her  Vatican  palaces  and  libraries 
and  paintings,  the  robes  of  her  harlotry,  with  that  world-re- 
nowned trophy  of  his  skill,  Great  Angelo! — these,  and  a 
hundred  others  less  grand  and  mighty,  must  all  pass  away. 
Upon  your  decaying  majesty,  your  marble  mausoleums,  your 
crumbling  castles,  your  works  of  mightiest  genius,  we  gaze 
with  wonder,  spell-bound  with  that  fascination  which  so  long 
made  you  the  mistresses  of  the  world.  Yet  when  we  look 
beneath,  look  at  the  populace,  at  the  publicans  and  sinners,  at 
the  foul  reptiles  that  found  a  covert  under  your  shade,  the 
unclean  birds  that  revelled  in  your  dim,  religious  light,  and 
amid  your  grand  leafy  aisles,  we  waken  from  that  dream  of 
joy,  and  welcome  your  conquerors,  and  light  the  torch  that 
shall  send  the  flame  crackling  and  roaring  through  all  your 
pride.  Another  world  is  opened  as  ye  fall ;  another  civilization 
begins  its  course  as  ye  decay,  as  far  above  yours  as  yours  was 
above  that  of  the  savage  in  his  wild  home. 

As  one  after  another  these  earthly  schemes  reveal  their 
powerlessness,  the  system  of  Redemption  by  Christ  will 
attract  to  itself  the  hearts  of  the  world.  Entering  the  mind 
and  forming  it  first  for  the  life  to  come,  it  will  in  its  progress 
fashion  the  noblest  sons  of  earth,  develop  their  finest  attributes 
in  harmony,  link  religion  to  genius,  and  cause  genius  to 
bring  forth  finer  products  than  history  has  ever  recorded. 
From  that  state  of  elevated  humanity,  idleness,  enervating 
luxury,  perishing  poverty,  blood-thirsty  war,  bloated  drunk- 
enness, licentiousness  with  its  lustful  eye  and  insatiate  appe- 
tite, court-room  wrangles,  ignorance  with  its  idiot  merriment 
and  its  unskilful  hands,  passion  in  its  rudderless  vessel,  with 
its  unsheathed  dagger, — all  these  and  whatsoever  else  doth 
wound  and  corrupt  society,  shall  be  banished.  Then  shall 
that  divine  wisdom,  instinct  with  divine  power  working  in 
the  heart,  and  out  in  the  life,  give  health,  vigor,  and  beauty 
to  man  ;  harmonize  conflicting  interests ;  purify  all  social  inter- 
course ;  guide  all  energies  to  noble  ends ;  and  elevate  the  intel- 
lect into  a  clear  atmosphere,  where  the  glorious  forms  of  science 
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shall  appear  in  harmony  and  light.  Then  knowledge  shall 
daily  grow  in  accuracy  and  extent,  unfolding  the  mysterious 
forms  of  nature,  and  their  application  to  now  unknown  ends 
of  practical  utility.  Then  mechanism,  associated  with  the 
finest  powers  of  genius  and  invention,  shall  push  aside  the 
common  mode  of  labor,  alleviate  the  condition  of  toil,  and  lift 
poverty  to  competence .  The  sweat  of  man's  brow  will  not  stream 
so  copiously,;  the  earth  will  bring  forth  her  weeds  less  luxu- 
riantly ;  and  the  face  of  nature  will  be  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
Then  Art  shall  have  its  resurrection,  its  true  inspiration.  No 
longer  substituted  for  religion,  and  worshiped  as  God,  it 
shall  come  forth  to  minister  to  spiritual  religion,  and  assist  in 
guiding  man  back  to  the  Infinite.  It  shall  rear  our  temples 
and  dwellings  in  forms  that  will  awe  and  tranquilize  and 
gladden  the  heart,  speaking  to  it  as  doth  nature  in  the  roar  of 
3ie  ocean  or  the  wailing  of  the  forest.  Then  grace  and 
motion,  then  all  sounds  of  harmony  and  melody,  all  forms  of 
beauty,  shall  harmonize  with  the  works  of  wisdom  and  power 
around  us  ;  and  the  outer  life  of  man  possess  a  loveliness,  a 
bright  and  joyous  character,  indicative  of  the  purity,  the 
peace,  the  science  and  the  faith  of  his  spirit.  Such,  in  faipt 
outline,  will  be  that  better  state  to  which  the  race  is  advanc- 
ing, and  to  which  it  will  attain  when  the  experiment  of 
Christianity  shall  be  fully  tried. 

At  length,  even  this  positive  experiment  shall  have  wrought 
its  results.  Then  will  come  the  nnal  gathering  up,  and  com- 
parison of  both  the  negative  and  positive  trials.  "What  a  scene 
will  that  be,  when  the  life,  the  deeds,  the  whole  panorama  of 
antediluvian  existence  shall  be  displayed.  A  manuscript 
history,  begun  by  Adam,  continued  by  Methusalah,  and  com- 
pleted by  Noah,  would  set  the  world  on  fire  with  eager  desire 
to  behold  and  read.  But  this  scene,  transcending  all  such 
imperfect  testimonies,  will  place  that  ancient  life  in  all  its 
minutest  operations  before  our  eyes  and  those  of  the  universe. 
Thus,  too,  will  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  all  be  raised  to 
life,  and  seem  to  move  before  us.  Each  experiment,  however 
small  or  great,  will  take  its  just  position  in  that  vast  exhibi- 
tion, like  the  separate  features  of  a  luminous  painting ;  while 
in  contrast  with  them  all,  shines  forth  this  last  and  grandest 
scene  of  Christian  civilization ;  a  race  fallen,  in  ruins,  whom 
no  plenteousness  of  food,  no  freedom  of  government,  no  in- 
fluence of  art,  no  teachings  of  science,  no  sanctions  of  law 
could  refine,  elevated  to  the  highest  point  of  earthly  aggran- 
dizement, by  the  inworking  force  of  that  truth,  the  lamb  op 

GOD  SLAIN  FOR  THE  SINS  OF  MEN,  AND  THE  SPIRIT  OF  GOD  BESTOWED 
FOR  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  POLLUTED  SINNERS. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
LITERARY  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

BT  THE  BDITOR. 

1.  A  Pastqr's  Sketches  :  or.  Conversations  with  Anxious  Inquirers 
respecting  the  way  of  Salvation.  By  Iohabod  S.  Spencer,  D.  D,, 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New 
York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1860.     I2mo.,  pp.  414. 

No  man  has  so  responsible  and  yet  so  difficult  a  part  to  act  in  life,  as 
the  Christian  Pastor.  He  must  have  an  eye  for  every  interest,  a  heart 
for  every  sorrow,  a  hand  for  every  service.  He  is  called  to  deal  with 
all  classes  of  minds, — with  men  under  every  conceivable  circumstance 
in  life, — with  human  nature  in  her  thousand  phases  of  mental,  social, 
and  moral  development.  Not  only  must  he  preach  the  gospel  "in 
season,  out  of  season,  warning  every  man ;"  but  he  must  "  watch  for 
souls  ;*'  he  must  go  forth  and  miugle  with  his  flock,  seeking  out  the  in- 
quiring, visiting  uxe  sick  and  the  poor,  comforting  the  afflicted,  and 
ministerinfir  to  the  dying.  He  often  witnesses  scenes  the  most  solemn 
and  affecUng ;  is  called  to  speak  iu  counsel  or  instruction,  where  life  and 
death  seem  to  hang  on  his  lips ;  and  he  gets,  if  at  all  observing,  a  deep- 
er insight  into  human  being  and  life,  than  other  men,  and  treasures  up 
facts  and  experiences  not  only  thrillingly  interesting,  but  highly  instruc- 
tive, to  the  world. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  yoirag  and  inexperienced  pastor  so  often 
feels  extreme  tmbarraasment  in  his  work.  His  work  is  always  a  difficult, 
and  often  a  delicate  one.  He  has  no  experience  to  guide  him,  and  it  is 
like  "  drawing  a  bow  at- a  venture."  His  knowledge  of  man  is  mainly 
a  book  knowledge,  and  it  avails  him  but  little  in  dealing  with  the  re^ 
living  beings  with  whom  he,  has  to  do.  He  knows  not  how  to  approach 
them  with  the  truth.  He  cannot  adapt  himself  and  his  instructions  to 
the  peculiarities  of  each  case.  He  is  ignorant  of  a  thousand  devices, 
a  thousand  exercises  and  phases  of  the  human  heart.  He  cannot  meet 
the  practical  and  endless  objections  of  unbelief.  He  is  not  skillful  in 
the  use  of  the  weapons  of  his  warfare.  He  has  not  learned  to  confide 
in  the  simple  truth,  as  the  two-edged  sWord  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  em- 
barrassed by  a  sense  of  his  insufficiency  when  he  enters  the  chamber 
of  sickness,  or  the  house  of  mourning,  or  stands  over  the  dying,  or  goes 
to  the  '*  inquiry  meeting."  Cases  of  such  difficulty  often  arise,  that  he 
is  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  what  course  to  pursue — what  counsel  to 
give — what  expedient  to  adopt.  He  wants  light  himself ;  and  where 
shall  he  seek  it  ?  Books  of  ordinary  instruction  do  not  meet  the  case. 
Whai  shall  he  do  ?  Many  a  pastor  has  wept  and  prayed  over  this 
question,  and  nought  the  experience  of  older  brethren  to  teach  him. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  ministry  oftener  fails  of  its  great  end  from  a 
lack  of  a  correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  how 
to  adapt  wisely  the  gospel  to  individual  oases,  occurring  a  little  out  of 
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the  track  of  ordinary  experience,  than  from  any  other  cause.  There  is 
a  great  amount  of  piety  ^nd  intellect  and  learning,  in  the  ministry  of 
our  day ;  hut  we  ^o  think  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  that  practical 
kntnoledge  of  mankind  ;  that  shrewdness  of  ohservatiop,  and  penetration 
of  character,  and  common  sense  view  of  things  as  they  really  exist ;  that 
facility  of  adaptation  to  circumstances,  and  seizing  upon  passing  events 
to  subordinate  them^  to  the  one  ruling  purpose  of  life,  which  so  emi- 
nently characterizes  the  men  of  this  age  in  all  other  professions  and 
pursuits. 

jye  welcome,  therefore,  as  we  know  thousands  of  ministers  and  pri- 
vate. Christians  will,  the  hook  hefore  us.  It  is  not  a  book  of  fancy, 
but  a  record  of  the  observation  and  experience  of  one  of  rare  qualifi- 
cations and  opportunities,  during  a  long,  laborious,  and  successful  min- 
istry, in  the  most  difficult  cases  and  services  connected  with  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry.  It  is  not  a  book  of  abstract  truth,  or  of  truth  in  its 
more  ordinary' application — but  a  book  of  real  experiences — the  expe- 
riences, in  most  cases,  of  anxious  inquirers  after  salvation,  in  every  stage 
of  mquiry,  and  under  all  the  variety  of  spiritual  exercises ; — of  truth 
iq  its  special  applications  in  the  sick-room,  with  souls  under  conviction, 
to  skeptics  and  scoflfers,  to  hypocrites  and  self- deceived  persons,  to 
doubting  and  despairing  souls,  to  sinners  dying  hopeless,  and  saints 
triumphant.  In  a  word,  it  is  a  plain,  reliable  record  of  what  an  honest, 
fearless,  wise  and  faithful  mmister  endured,  and  saw,  and  said,  and  did, 
in  the  most  difficult  and  trying  circumstances  in  which  the  man,  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  with  souls,  is  ever  placed.  It  is  the  teaching  of 
EXPERIENCE,  where  experience  is  most  of  all  needed  ;  and  it  will  prove 
a  light  in  the  path  of  many  an  anxious  pastor. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  book  without  saying  a  word  of  its  Author, 
and  giving  a  few  specimens  of  its  intensely  interesting  and  powerful 
"Sketches." 

Dr.  Spencer  has  been  for  twenty-two  years  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  of  the  ministry.  As  a  preacher,  notwithstanding  some  little  in- 
felicities of  manner,  we  think  he  has  no  superior  among  living  men, 
uniting  as  he  does  the  imaginative  with  the  philosophical,  the  doctri- 
nal with  the  practfcal,  the  graces  of  style  with  the  power  of  compre- 
hensive and  impressive  thought,  to  a  degree  that  is  seldom  attained. 
As  a  pastor,  we  know  him  to  be  most  laborious  and  faithful,  searching 
out  such  cases  as  he  has  here  so  graphically  sketched,  and  ministering 
to  them  as  the  circumstances  may  require. 

The  Dr.'s  peculiarities  and  excellencies  are  strongly  marked.  They  are 
seen  in  the  pages  of  this  unstudied  and  unpretending  volume.  He 
reasons  at  times  with  the  strength  of  a  clear  and  great  mind.  When 
he  pleases,  he  can  touch  the  secret  springs  of  the  heart,  and  make  the 
tears  to  gush  forth.  At  times  he  displays  an  imagination  and  a  genius 
of  the  highest  order.  With  a  word,  he  often  dashes  to  the  ground  a 
self-righteous  hope,  or  sweeps  away  the  sinner's' last  "refuge  of  lies." 
"  Rooted  and  grounded  in  the  truth,"  he  is  bold  as  a  lion — clear,  decid- 
ed, authoritative  in  his  enunciation  of  it.  His  own  convictions  of  the 
truth  are  deep  and  powerful,  and  he  makes  his  hearers  feel  that  it  is 
the  Word  of  God  that  he  preaches  to  them,  and  that  they  Are  not  at 
liberty  to  refuse  it,  or  half-believe  it — that  they  must  believe  it,  and 
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obey  it,  or  be  damned.  He  has  evidently  made  man  the  study  of  his 
life.  He  seems  to  penetrate  one's  character  at  a  glance  ;  to  know  the 
human  heart  in  its  most  subtil  deceptions,  and  in  all  its  sinuosities,  and 
how  to  meet  it  on  its  own  ground,  and  either  carry  it  by  storm,  on  un- 
dermine its  strong  bulwarks  by  the  power  of  his  argumentative  skill  A 
scholar  of  rare  attainments,  fitted  to  shine  in  any  station,  on  any  occa- 
sion, he  yet  gives  hhnself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among 
his  people,  and  aims  continually,  and  labors  by  every, means  in  his 
power,  to  bring  perishing  sinners  to  Christ. 

We  feel  ia  duty  bound  to  say  this  much  of  the  Author,  for  the  benefit 
especially  of  those  who  do  not  know  him — and  he  will  pardon  us  for 
saying  it — that  this  class  of  our  readers  niaj  appreciate  these  *'  Sketches." 
They  embody  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  the  example,  of  one  having 
the  entire  confidence  of  those  who  know  him  best ;  of  one  eminently 
fitted  to  guide  his  younger  brethren  in  those  perplexities  and  difficuldes 
which  all  who  are  called  to  exercise  the  ministry^  experience. 

These  "  Sketches"  are  40  in  number — some  of  them  yeiVj  short,  and 
others  of  considerable  length.  They  are  taken  from  real  life,  being 
''  the  experiences  of  some  whom  the  author  has  known  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry."  They  were  selected  "  from  the  materials  in  his  pos- 
session, on  the  principle  of  avoiding  useless  repetitions,  *  *  *  and 
of  meeting  some  of  the  strange  difficulties  which  sometimes  trouble  in- 
quirers after  salvation."  Each  case,  therefore,  is  the  representative  of 
a  distinct  class  of  caseft ;  each  case  meets  a  special  difficulty,  and  not 
only  shows  us  how  it  was  met  by  the  Author,  but  furnishes  us  with  a 
striking  illustration  of  truth,  or  a  useful  fact.  The  sketches  are  drawn 
from  various  classes  in  life — from  scenes  often  of  harrowing  interest ; 
they  portray  every  shade  of  character — and  possess  various  degrees 
and  kinds  of  merit  and  interest.  Some  of  them  are  given  without  any 
drapery — the  bare  fact  and  the  moral  are  left  to  speak,  and  tell  their 
short  but  aflfectinff  story  :  while  others  are  comparatively  full  and  per- 
fect sketches  of  history,  character,  and  conversations,  drawn  with  artis- 
tic skill,  yet  with  perfect  fidelity  to  the  truth,  and  are  overpowering  in 
their  interest,  and  most  pointed  and  impressive  in  their  instruction. 
Some  of  them,  ("  The  Welch  Woman  and  her  Tenant,"  and  "  The  Har- 
vest Past,  or  Dying  Universalist,"  for  instance,)  are  tracts  equal  in  inv 
terest  and  value  to  anything  that  we  have  ever  read.  They  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Tract  Society >  and  sent  forth  by  millions  on  a  mission 
of  mercy  and  of  warning. 

Take  a  specimen  of  the  Author's  reasoning  powers.  It  occurs  in  his 
sketch  of  "The. Young  Irishman,"  which  is  by  far  the  longest  of  the 
series,  and  contains*  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  most  condensed,  and 
ably  reasoned  and  satisfactory  argument  in  our  language,  drawn  from 
Natural  Theology,  to  prove  the  existence  of  spirit,  and  of  God  the  In- 
finite Spirit.  This  man  was  a  highly  educated  and  acccomplished  law- 
yer, but  an  avowed  infidel,  and  fast  sinking  into  the  grave  when  our 
author  was  called  to  see  him.  He  questioned  the  being  of  a  God,  the 
existence  of  spirit,  eveny  thing  but  matter.  The  infidel,  who  would  take 
nothing  on  "  tncst,''  but  must  have  **  knowledge''  for  everything,  raised, 
during  the  discussion,  the  following  question : 

'*  Do  you  mean  to  affirm,  then,  that  human  knowledge  in  respect  to  spirit  is 
as  clear  and  certain  as  in  respect  to  material  things  ?"  ^  . 
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<<  Certainly,  sir  :  I  mean  to  affirm  just  that ;  and  I  maintain,  that  the  idea  of 
the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  about  spirit  is  all  a  mere  impression  and 
mere  prejudice.  The  mind  has  taken  an  untenable  position,  and  has  espoused 
a  falsehood,  when  men  declare,  *  we  know  little  about  spirit, — we  can  under- 
stand what  matter  is,  but  spirit  is  beyond  our  comprehension.'  '* 

•  ■         ♦  •  ♦  •  » 

<'  And  in  the  outset,  I  admit,  that  our  knowledge  abotit  matter  comes  in  such 
a  mode,  that  that  knowledge  has  a  vividness,  and  often  an  impressiveqess^ 
which  belongs  to  no  knowledge  gained  iti  any  other  way.  We  have  a  sensi- 
ble orfiranism,  which  brings  us  into  contact  with  matter.  Our  nerves  are  affect- 
ed byTt.  And  through  that  machinery,  sensitive  as' it  is  inexplicable,  we  have 
impressions  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  have  an  instant  certainty,  which  requires 
no  slow  and  cool  processes  of  reflection,  or  examination  of  evidences.  We  see 
the  sun ;  and  that  is  enough :  the  moment  we  have  the  sight,  we  have  the 
!  knowledge.'   We  hear  the  thunder  ;  and  thatis  enongh  :  the  moment  we  hear, 

I  that  moment  we  have  the  knowledge.    We  need  not  any  other  examination. 

'  **  Now  this  sensitive  machinery,  and  the  instant  rapidity  and  suddenness  with 

which  it  acts,  give  to  the  knowledge  which  we  gain  in  this  way,  a  vividness,  an 
I  impressiveness  and  force.    But  is  not  that  all  ?    Have  we  any  greater  certain- 

[  ty  about  things  seen,  and  things  heard,  and  things  handled,  than  we  have  about 

things  reasoned  and  demonstrated  ?    How  is  this  ?    Can  we  trust  the  mechan- 
L  ism  of  our  nerves,  any  better  than  we  can  trust  the  multiplication  table,  or  the 

;  m^ithematical  processes  of  astronomy  and  the  counting-house  ?  any  easier  than 

we  can  trust  the  deep  philosophy  of  law  ?    Indeed,  is  it  not  more  probable,  that 
^  some  derangement  snould  come  in,  among  the  mechanism  of  the  senses,  and 

\  make  us  see  wrong,  or  hear  wrong,  or  taste  wrong,  than  that  the  sure  processes 

1  of  mathematical  calculation  should  deceive  us  ?    In  our  knowledge  derived 

]  through  the  senses,  we  can  employ  only  our  own  processes  ;  nobody  ^Ise  can 

use  our  nerves  of  sight,  or  hearing,  or  taste.    But  in  our  knowledge  derived 
^  through  mathematics,  and  in  some  other  modes,  we  employ  the  same  processes 

I  which  others  have  employed  before  us,  and  are  employing  all  around  us ;  and 

i  we  can  therefore  fortifjf  our  own  conclusions  by  theirs,  and  substantiate  our  cer- 

I  tainty  in  knowledge,  (if  need  be,)  \ij  a  comparison  of  calculations.     Their  pro- 

I  cesses,  by  which  they  obtained  their  knowledge,  their  certainty,  we  can  make 

our  processes ;  but  we  cannot  use  another  man's  eyes  or  ears,  or  the  nervous 
mecnanism  by  which  they  act.    All  we  can  do,  is  to  take  the  testimony  of  the 
'  men  who  do  use  them  ;  and  then  our  knowledge  rests  only  on  testimony,  not  on 

I  the  senses.    And  because  we  are  confined  to  our  own  machinery  of  sense,  and 

I  cannot  employ  another  man's  machine  ;  we  have  no/,  herein,  one  of  the  advan- 

I  tages  for  certainty,  which  attend  knowledge  in  mathematics,  and  all  other  mat- 

I  ters  of  reasoning.    We  can  employ  for  our  assurance,  another  man's  reasoning^ 

powers,  but  his  eyes  are  his  own,  and  we  cannot  use  them.    We  can  add  the  teS" 
'  timony  of  one  man  to  that  of  another  man,  and  then  add  another,  and  make  them 

'  all  auxiliary  to  our  own,for  heightening  our  assurance  and  certainty  in  knowl- 

edge ;  but  we  can  do  nothing  of  this  in^the  knowledge  derived  from  the  senses 
— we  cannot  borrow  another  man's  nerves.  And  it  follows  from  all  this  surely, 
that,  instead  of  there  being  more  ground  of  certainty  in  knowledge  derived  m- 
rectly  through  the  senses,  there  is  less  certainty  than  in  knowledge  that  comes 
in  some  other  modes." 

*  ♦  ^  «  •  • 

"  But  I  have  not  done  with  the  charffe.  There  is  another  item  in  this  count. 
There  is  another  false  assumption  in  Uie  notion  which  I  am  combating.  Your 
notion  is,  that  we  can  have  a  certainty  of  knowledge  about  matter,  such  as  we 
cannot  have  about  spirit ;  because  our  senses  furnish  evidence  of  matter,  but 
not  of  spirit.  This  is  a  mere  assumption,  and  a  falsehood.  Have  you  no  sens- 
ible  evidences  of  spirit  7  When  yoq  move  your  tongue,  and  litter  your  argu- 
ments, are  not  th^  motion  and  the  arguo^ents  any  evidences  of  an  unseen  mind  ? 
They  are  sensible  evidences  of  something  to  me ;  for  I  see  the  motion,  and  I  hear 
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tbear|rainent8.  And  will  yon  tell  me»  that  the  matter  of  the  toDgoe,  the  mere 
material  d  it,  moves  of  its  own  accord,  and  weaves  the  arsmnents  by  its  own 
power  7  If  not^  then,  the  motion  I  see,  and  the  ar^roments  i  hear,  are  sensible 
evidences  of  th^  existence  of  an  unseen  spirit,  which  orompt^  the  motion  and 
weaves  the  arguments^  Though  my  senses  do  not  Mrectly  reach  the  spirit  it- 
self, yet  they  %>  reach  the  effects  of  that  spirit  (the  motion  of  the  tongue  and  the 
audible  ar^ments,)  which  come  from  ^e  unseen  mind.  And  thus  my  very 
senses  do  Ornish  me  with  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that  mind,  as  clear 
and  certain  as  if  my  eyes  could  behold  it.  They  do  behold  the  ejects  of  it— 
the  traces  of  it — ^the  signals  of  it,  as  clearly  as  they  behold  anything.  The  sig- 
nals, the  traces,  the-enects,  cannot  come  from  any  other  quarts.  Tli^  must 
come  from  mind. .  A  ;reasonable  argument  must  be  a  production  of  reason.  And 
just  as  certainly  as  I  hear  it  coming  from  human  lips,  just  so  certainly  J  have  the 
evidences  of  two  of  my  senses,  that  a  mind  exists  somewhere,  a  spirit  which 
has  moved  the  lips,  and  contrived  the  argument.  It  is,  therefore,  an  assumption 
and  a  falsehood,  when  one  says  he  has  no  sensible  evidences  of  spirit,  and 
hence  cannot  know  much  about  it" — Pp.  }4-23. 

Again: 

*^Yon  surprise  me  by  saying  that  power  lies  in  will." 

"  Just  in  will,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  nowhere  else.  This  presides  over  the  ^hcAe 
field  of  causes  and  effects.  It  belongs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
to  attribute  any  change  which  we  Behold,  to  something.  That  something  we 
denominate  the  cause.  It  may  not  be  itself  the  cause,  only  instrumentally,  un- 
less it  is  the  will;  and  when  it  is  no/  the  will,  then  we  must  trace  our  wav 
back  through  the  instruments,  till  we  reach  the  real  seat  of  power ;  and  we  shaU 
always  find  that  to  be  the  will.  My  motions,  my  speech,  my  walking,  are 
changes,  and  no  sane  man  supposes  them  to  be  uncaused.  Everybody  sup- 
poses them,  knows  them,  to  proceed  from  some  cause  adequate  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  changes.  This  is  common  sense ;  and  on  this  principle  every 
language  on  earth  is  formed.  The  principle  is  interwoven  with  the  structure 
of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  French,  the  Chinese,  with  every  tongue.  No 
man's  mind  rejects  this  principle.  If  anybody  thinks  changes  to  be  nncaused, 
he  is  a  madman  or  a  fool.  Common  sense  always  knows,  mat  changes  are  the 
effects  of  some  cause,  which  holds  power  over  them.  That  cause,  in  respect  to 
mv  motions,  is  my  spirit.  My  motions  are  an  effect.  My  spirit  is  the  cause. 
The  cause  of  all  the  changes  in  the  universe  is  God.  All  these  changes  are 
efifects  codling  from  something,  and  that  something  (whatever  it  be,>  is  God. 
He  is  the  gre^i  first  cause  of  all  things.  But  he  nas  del^^ated  to  me  a  little 
power,  (for  a  time,)  ovej  a  few  particles  of  matter,  whiph  I  call  my  body ;  and 
by  the  exercise  of  that  power,  I  can  move.  My  agencv  is  only  a  subordinate 
agency,  limited,  and  not  lasting.  It  may  last  till  I  die,  but  no  longer;  and 
tSen  I  must  account  for  my  stewardship.  It  extends  onlv  to  my  own  flesh.  I 
cannot  m&ke  a  stone  or  a  clod  of  earth  move,  by  my  wiUing  it,  as  I  can  move 
my  material  frame.  And,  dependent  creature  that  I  am,  f  cannot  move  my 
material  frame,  except  by  the  mysterious  power  of  my  spirit,  which  vnlls  it, — a 
power  not  my  own,  in  the  sense  of  independency,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  sub- 
ordination. But  in  this  subordinate  sense,  lam  the  cause  of  my  own  actions, 
and  accountable  for  them,  —sometimes  to  men,  and  always  to  Grod. 

*'  Now,  just  on  this  ground  of  common  sense,  my  motions  are  all  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  my  spirit,  which  has  power  over  them ;  and  the  great  motions 
of  the  universe  are  all  evidences  of  an  unseen  Spirit,  which  has  power  o?er 
them.  -  That  unseen  Spirit  is  God.  These  changes  of  the  universe  are  visible. 
Our  senses  take  note  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  our  senses,  though  they  cannot 
directly  reach  the  Divine  Being,  can  reach,  and  reach  everywhere,  those  changes 
which  are  his  ejEects,  and  demonstrations  of  his  existence  and  mighty  power. — 
This  argument  is  rock.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  it.  These  changes  of 
the  universerars  efi^ts,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  mankind*    Being  so, 
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tEey  mast  have  a  cause :  they  demonstrate  the  ezisteooe  of  a  cause.  And 
whatever  that  cause,  be  it  is  God.  Our  senses  come  in  contact  with  the  ef- 
fects ; — and  now,  who  shall  maintain,  that  we  have  not  as  ffood  evidences 
about  God,  as  if  our  eyes  could  behold  him  ?  It  may  be  less  sudden,  less  start- 
ling, and  hence  less  impressive  evidence ;  but  is  it  not  as  good  ?  May  I  not  be 
as  certain  aa  if  I  saw  him  7  Do  not  I  knoWf  that  a  cause  of  visible  changes  is 
operating,  just  as  well  as  I  know  the  effects  which  I  behold  ?  If  there  is  any 
uncertainty  about  my  knowledge  of  God  in  this  way  of  knowing,  let  aay  man 
attempt  to  tell  where  it  lies.  He  cannot  tell* — ^The  changes  ?  my  eyes  see 
them*  I,  therefore,  know  them  by  evidences  of  sense.  They  are  effects.  I 
know  this  by  my  common  sense,  and  the  comnlon  sense  of  every  man  around 
me.  And  the  cause  of  these  effects,  you  must  either  allow  to  be  the  Deity,  or 
you  must  maintain,  that  dumb  matter,  mere  dirt  and  rock,  has  reason,  and  will, 
and  power  of  motion,  of  its  own.  And  coming  in  contact  with  these  effects 
constantly,  as  I  do,  I  certainly  am  unable  to  perceive,  why  I  do  not  positively 
know  there  is  a  Crod,  as  well  as  I  know  there  is  a  sun  that  moves,  or  a  drop  of 
rain  that  falls.  My  knowledge  may  not  be  impressive  and  startling ;  but  is  it 
not  real — certain — founded  on  good  and  legitimate  evidences  7 

**And  now,  what  is  power?  or,  where  does  it  lie?  or,  what  wields  it? 
Where  is  its  seat  7  its  home  7  Where  does  power  originate  7  There  is  some- 
thing which  men  call  power — something  which  is  capable  of  efiecting  some 
change ;  and  the  question  you  put  to  me  is,  what  is  it  7  or,  where  is  the  seat 
Of  it  7  And  the  answer  is,  power  li$s  in  the  spirit^^not  in  maOer,  but  in  spirit. 
The  power  by  which  all  changes  in  matter  are  effected,  resides  immediately  in 
spirit,  in  mind.  The  power  by  which  I  move  a  muscle  does  not  belong  to  the 
muscle  itself.  The  muscle  is  only  an  instrument  which  obeys  that  act  of  my 
spirit,  which  I  call  my  will.  My  will  is  that  mysterious  thing  with  which  my 
Jvlaker  has  invested  me,  and  by  which  I  can  move.  The  will  is  the  power. 
We  cannot  move  a  single  atom  of  matter  in  the  universe  without  it.  It  has  a 
direct  power  over  our  bodies  in  health,  and  till  we  die ;  and  an  indirect  power 
over  a  little  other  matter.  Acting  indirectly,  our  will  can  bring  our  bodies,  or 
some  portion  of  our  material  frame,  into  contact  with  other  matter ;  and  thus 
we  can  effect  some  changes  in  that  other.  The  stones  we  lift,  the  mountains 
we  level,  the  ships  we  bund,  are  all  lifled,  and  leveled,  and  built,  by  the  power 
of  our  will.  Power  resides  nowhere  but  in  spirit  You  speak  of  the  mechan- 
ical powers,  and  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  your  language.  But  let  not 
the  imperfection  of  language  mislead  your  understanding, — as  it  certainly  does, 
if  you  suppose  these  mechanical  powers  have  an  item  of  power  of  their  own. 
They  have  none.  The  power  exists  only  in  your  own  will.  You  use  them.  You 
bring  your  hands,  or  feet,  or  some  other  portion  of  your  body  into  contact  with 
some  other  matter,  the  lever,  the  screw,  the  pulley ;  and  thus  you  willingly 
employ  these  contrivances  to  do  what  you  could  not  do  without  them.  But  the 
lever,  the  screw,  the  wedge,  the  pulley,  have  not  an  item  of  power  in  them- 
selves. Nobody  ever  saw  them  doing  anvthing  alone.  It  is  will,  it  is  spirit, 
which  employs  them.  The  will  first  forraecl  the  contrivances  themselves  ;  and 
could  not  form  them  so  as  to  invest  them  with  power  to  work  alone.  And  the 
will,  in  every  instance  of  their  operation  since  they  are  formed,  must  come 
along  with  its  continued  power,  or  they  will  do  nothing, — can  do  nothing. 
They  have  no  power,  because  they  have  no  will.  You  have,  then,  this  great, 
universal  lesson^  Power  resides  only  in  mirid;  all  power  eansts  in  spirit,  arid  in 
spirit  only. 

**  God's  will  is  his  power.  He  employs  his  power  directly  or  indirectly,  as 
he  pleases.  He  can  use  instruments,  or  do  without  them.  He  has  no  need  of 
them,  as  you  have.  The  direct  power  of  your  own  spirit  is  limited-rit  is  lim- 
ited, as  I  said,  to  the  few  particles  of  matter  which  make  up  your  mortal  body ; 
and  if  you  would  move  or  change  anything,  beyond  that,  you  must  contrive 
some  mode  to  bring  your  material  body  into  contact  or  some  connection  with  it. 
But  Grod,  the  imseen,  eternal  Spirit,  is  able  to  bring  the  power  of  his  will  to  bear 
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directly  upoD  all  things, — as  directljr  as  tlie  power  of  your  will  bears  upon  the 
body  it  moves.  He  has  only  to  will  it,  ana  any  conceivable  chaii&:e  wiU  in- 
stantly take  place.  The  power  all  lies  in  the  Infinite  Spirit  God  is  Spirit 
His  will  is  the  effect  Nothing  intervenes  between  his  vohtion  and  the  cban^ 
which  follows  it,  to  give  any  power  to  the  volition  itself.  The  mere  volition  is 
all  his  power. — Awftil  God  I  Tremendous  Deity !  On  his  simple  tolition 
hangs  this  mighty  universe  of  being !  Earth,  heaven,  hell  depend  npon  it !  If 
he  sbottld  will  it,  there  would  not  m  an  ansel  in  heaven,  or  a  devil  in  hell !  ex- 
istence would  cease!  this  universe  would  become  a  blank!  and  nothing 
would  bCy  except '  that  high  and  lofty  One,  who  inhabiteth  eternity !' — Oh !  who 
would  not  have  this  God  for  his  friend  !  Oh  !  who  would  endure  to  have  him 
his  enemy  ?  Enemy  ?  sooner,  come  annihilation !  Let  -me  perish-^let  my 
spirit  die^et  all  these  thinking  faculties,  my  soul,  go  out  in  eternal  night, 
sooner  than  have  this  awful  God  against  me !  It  need  not  be.  That  God  who 
<  spake  and  it  was  done,'  who  *  commanded  and  it  stood  fast,'  who  said,  *  let 
there  be  light  and  there  was  light,' — this  God  is  love.  I  hear  a  voice  coming 
from  resurrection  lips,  '  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given  nnto  me  ;  go 
ye  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  gospel  tb  eveiy  creature,  and,  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  He  that  believeth  shall'  be  saved 
— though  he  were  dead,  yet  he  shall  live  again.'  Blessed  words !  blessed  Sa- 
viour !  Open  your  heart,  sir,  to  this  message.  Take  this  offer.  Peer  sinner 
as  you  are — weak  mortal — being  of  a  day,  and  soon  to  Ke  in  the  dust ;  cast 
your  immortal  soul  upon  the  power  of  this  Christ,  to  save  you  from  eternal 
death,  and  give  you  life  evermore !" — Pp.  26-32. 

The  third  sketch  gives  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  simplicity  cf 
faith  ;  and  the  Author's  remarks  suggested  by  it,  are  just  and  strilang. 
He  was  sent  for,  in  great  haste,  to  visit  a  dying  woman.  He  found  her 
happy  in  mind,  and  already  at  the  gates  of  the  celestial  city. 

"  Mrs.  M.,  you  seem  lo  be  very  sick  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  I  am  dying." 

"  Are  you  ready  to  die  ?" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  upon  me,  with  a  solemn  and  fixed  gaze,  and  speaking 
with  great  difficulty,  she  replied : 

"  Sir,  God  knows— I  have  taken  him — at  his  word — and — ^I  am  not  afraid 
—to  die." 

«  «  «  «  «  « 

*<  I  wanted  to  tell  you — that  I  can — trust — ^in  Grod — while — I  am  dying. — 
You  have*— often  told  me — he  would  not — forsake  me. — And  now — I  find— it 
true. — 1  am— at  peace. — I  die  willingly — and  happy." 

r^  i¥  *  *  * ,  * 

"  Many  of  the  published  Dissertations,  on  the  nature  and  philosophy  of  the 
atonement,  may  be  deep,  but  they  are  dark.  We  cannot  afford  to  travel  along 
such  weary  distances,  and  through  such  twilight  paths,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
fact — at  what  it  i5,  that  we  are  to  believe,  ana  trust  in.  The  Bible  puts  it 
directly  before  us — *  slain  for  us — the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring 
us  to  God.'  We  are  asked  to  receive  it,  just  on  God's  testimony  :  not  by  the 
aids  of  philosophy,  but  on  the  declaration  of  the  fact*  We  '  make  God  a  liar,' 
if  we  do  not  *  believe  the  testimony  which  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Son.'  We 
must  take  it  on  God's  declaration.  That  is  faith.  The  spectilations  may  be 
useful  to  silence  skepticism ;  but  they  never  soften  hearts.  They  may  make 
us  scholars  >  but  they  never  make  us  children,  or  lead  us  home.  The  atone- 
ment satisfies  God.  He  says  so.  That  is  enough.  Leave  it  there.  Men 
may  try ;  but  they  will  try  in  vain,  when  they  attempt  to  convert  the  weapons 
for  defendincf  against  infideTity,  int6  bread  to  feed  God's  hungry  children.  We 
must '  take  Goaat  his  word.'  The  philosophy  of  reliirion,  is  just  &ith  :  nothiof 
more."-Pp.  73, 75.  r  *- /  6  j  -6 
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The  most  deeply  affecting  sketch  in  the  volume,  is  that  of  '^  The  Welch 
Woman  and  her  Tenant."  He  was  asked  to  go  to  a  distant  street  to 
visit  a  sick  woman,  an  entire  stranger.  He  found  her  in  the  last  stages  ,  ' 
of  consumption,  and  in  extreme  poverty.  She  was  young — had  beef 
married  but  a  year-r-and  had  an  intemperate  husband.  She  had  seen 
better  days,  and  was  now  the  tenant  of  a  poor  but  pious  Welch  woman. 
"  I  have  seldom  s^en  a  more  perfectly  beautiful  woman.  Her  frame 
was  delicate,  her  complexion  clear  and  white,  her  countenance  indica- 
tive of  a  biore  than  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  and  amiability  ;  and 
as  she  lifted  her  languid  eyes  upon  me,  I  could  not  but  feel,  in  an  in- 
stant, that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  an  uncommon  woman."  He  found 
her  extremely  ignqrant,  however,  of  religion.  She  had  never  prayed — 
[  never  thought  of  religion — never  read  the  Bible — was  never  inside  of  a 

church.  "  And  it  is  too  late  now  for  me  to  do  anything  about  it.  I 
am  too  far  gone."  -  The  kind  pastor,  in  a  most  feeling  and  admirable 
manner,,  sought  to  enlighten  her  dark  mind.  We  give  only  the  last 
scene :  v 

*•  But — mU  he  save — such— ^a  wicked — undone  creature — as  T  am  ?" 

"  Yes ;  lie  mlL  He  says  he  will.  He  came  from  heaven  to  do  it ;  *  to  seek 
an4  to  save  that  which  was  lost.*  He  invites  you  to  come  to  him.  I  read  it  to 
you  in  his  word  \  *•  come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest' " 

"  May  f  go  ?"  says  she,  (her  countenance  indicatiu?  the  most  intense  thought ; 
and  her  eyes,  suAreed  with  tears  of  gladness  and  doubt,  fixing  upon  me,  as  if  she 
would  read  her  doom  from  my  lips.) 

"  Yes,  you  may  go  to  Christ  Come  in  welcome. "  Come  now.  Come  just 
such  a  sinner  as  you  are.    Christ  loves  to  save  such  sinners." 

She  raided  herself  upon  her  couch,  and  leaning  upon  her  elbow,  with  her  dark 
locks  falling  over  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  neck,  her  brow  knit,  her  lips  com- 
pressed, her  fine  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and  her  bosom  heaving  with  emotion, — she 
paused  for  a  moment, — said  she  : 

**  I  do  want — ^to  come  to  Christ."   . 

"  He  wants  you  to  come,"  said  I.  • 

«  Will  he^iake—me  r  said  she. 

'*  Yes,  he  will ;  be  says  he  will,"  said  I.  ,       ^ 

."  1  am  wicked — and  do  not — deserve  it,"  said  she. 

*'  He  knows  that ;  and  died  to  save  you,"  said  I. 

"  Oh,  I  think — ^I  would  come,  if  God,— if  the  Holy  Spirit — would  help— me. 
But — my  heart — is  afraid.  I  thought, — ^just  now  ;  if  I  only  knew — the  way,  I 
would  do  it.  But  now,  when — you  have  told  me ;  1  cannot  believe  it  I  cannot 
— trust  Christ.    I  never — knew  before  ;  what — a  distant  heart  I  have  !*' 

"  The  Holy  Spirit  does  help  you.  ^-t  this  moment  in  your  heart,  he  urges  you 
to  come,  to  trust  Christ  The  Bible  tells  you  to  cx)me.  *  The  spirit  and  the 
bride  say,  come.'  God  lengthens  the  hours  of  your  life,  that  you  may  come ; 
while  he  says  to  yoii, '  Behmd  now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  sal- 
vation.'" 

I  paused  for  a  little  time ;  and  as  I  watched  her  countenance,  she  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  m  the  most  intense  thought  Her  brow  was  slightly  knit— her 
lips  quivered-— her  fine  eyes  roaqied  from  side  to  side,  and  often  upward ;  and 
then,  closed  for  a  moment  And  seeming  utterly  forgetful  of  my  presence  she 
slowly  pronounced  the  words,  with  a  pause  almost  at  every  syllable  ; — *  lost  sin- 
ner— anger — God — Christ — blood — love*— pardon — heaven — help — Bible — now 
—come.     And  then,  turning  her  eyes  upon  me,  she  said : 

"  I  do  want — to  come — to  Christ — and  rest  on  him.  If  my  God — will  accept 
— such — a  vile  sinner — I  give  myself— to  him— forever !— oh ! — he  will — accept 
me — by  Christ — who  died ! — Lord— flave  me — I  lie  on  thee — ^to  save  me.** 
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She  sunk  back  upon  ha  bed,  with  her  eyea  lifted  to  heaven,  and  her  hands  raited 
in  the  attitude  of  prajrer ;  while  her  countenance  indicated  amazement  I  knelt 
her  bed,  uttered  a  short  prayer,  and  left  her,  to  return  at  sunset. 

As  I  returned,  the  ola  Welch  woman  met  me  at  the  door,  h^r  eyes  bathed  in 
tears,  and  her  hands  lifted  to  the  heavens.  I  supposed  she  was  going  to  tell 
me  that  Uie  sick  woman  was  dead ;  but,  with  uplifted  hands,  she  exclaimed, 
^  Blessed  be  God !  blessed  be  God  !  The  poor  thing  is  happy  now ;  she  is  so 
happy  !  Thank  God  !  she  is  so  happy  !  She  looks  like  an  angel  now  !  She 
has  seen  Christ,  her  Lord  ;  and  lAe  will  be  an  angel  soon !  Now  I  can  let  her 
die  !  I  can't  stop  weeping  !  She  has  been  a  dear  creature 'to  me !  But  it 
makes  my  heart  weep  for  joy  now,  when  I  see  what  God  has  done  for  her,  and 
how  happy  she  is.'*  She  conducted  me  to  her  sick  friend's  room.  As  I  entered, 
the  dying  woman  lifted  her  eyes  upon  me,  with  a  smile  : 

**  The  Lord — has  made  me  happy  ! — ^I  am — ^very  happy,  twas  afraid — my 
wicked  heart — never  would — love  God.-  But,  be  has — led  me  td  it.  Christ — 
is  very  dear — to  ine.    I  can — lean  on  him  now.    I — can  die— in  peace." 

I  conversed  with  her  for  some  minutes,  the  '^  old  lady"  standing  at  my  elbow, 
in  tears.  She  was  calm  and  full  of  peace.  She  said,  ''All  you  told  me — was 
true  ;  my  heart  finds  it  true.  How  good — is  Jesus,  to  save  such  sinners  !  I 
was  afraid  to  fall  upon  him  ;  but  I  know  now^r-that  believing  is  all.  My  heart 
— is  different.    I  do  love  God.    Jesus  Christ  is  very  dear — to  me." 

She  appeared  to  be  fast  sipking.  I  prayed  with  her,  and  left  h^r.  The  next- 
day  she  died.  I  visited  her  before, her  death.  She  was  at,  peace.  She  could 
say  but  little  ;  but  some  of  her  expressions  were  remafkable.  She  desired  to 
be  bolstered  up  in  her  bed,  that  she  might  "  be  able  to  speak  once  more."  She 
seemed  to  rally  her  strength  j  and  speaking  with  the  utmost  diflicnity,  the 
death-gurgle  in  her  throat,  and  the  tears  coursing  down  her  pale,  and  still  neau- 
tiful  cheek,  she  said :    . 

**  I  wander — at  God.  Never  was'  there  such  love.  He  is  all  goodness.  I 
want — to  praise— him.  My  soul — loves  him.  I  delight — to  be  his. — He-^has 
forgiven  me — a  poor  sinner — and  now — his  love  exhausts  me. — ^The  Holy 
Spirit — helped  me — or  .my  heart — would  have  held-^to  its  own — goodness — in 
its  unbelief.  Grod  has— heard  me.  He  has  come — to  me, — and  now — I  live — 
on  prayer.  Pardon  me — sir, — I  forgot — to  thank  you*— I  was — so  carried  off— 
in  thinking^-of  my  Grod.  Hc/Wiil — reward  you — for  coming — to  see  me.  I 
am  going — to  him— rsoon — I  hope.  Dying  will  be  sweet — to  me— for  Christ — is 
with  me." 

I  said  a  few  words  to  her,  prayed  with  her,  and  left  her.  As  I  took  her  hand, 
at  that  last  farewell,  she  cast  upon  me  a  beseeching  look,  full  of  tenderness  and 
delight,  saying  to  me  :  '*  May  I  hope — ^you— will  always — go  to  see— dying 
sinners  V^  It  was  impossible,  for  me  to  answer  audibly  ;  she  answered  for  m^  : 
**  I  know  you  will ;  farewell."  •        • 

She  continued  to  enjoy  entire  composure  of  mind  till  the  last  moment.  Al- 
most her  last  words  to  the  "old  lady'' were,  **  My  delight  is — that  God — is  king 
— over  all,  and  saves  sinners — by  Jesus  Christ' 

I  called  at  the  house  after  she  was  dead,  and  proposed  to  the  "  old  lady"  that 
I  would  procure  a  sextpn,  and  be  at  the  expense  of  her  funeral ;  lifting  both  her 
hands  towards  the  heavens,  she  exclaimed — " A^o,  sir !  indeed  ;,  No,,sir  !  You 
wronff  my  heart  to  think  of  it !  God  sent  you  here  at  my  call ;  and  the  poor 
thingnas  died  in  peace.  My  old  hsart  would  turn  against  me,  if  I  should  allow 
you  to  bury  her !  the  midnight  thought  would  torment  me  !  She  has  been  a 
dear  creature  to  me,  and  died  such  a  sweet  death.  I  shall  make  her  shroud 
with  my  own  hands  ;  I  shall  take  her  ring-money  to  buy  her  coffin  ;  I  shall 
pay  for  her  grave  ;  and  then,  as  I  believe  her  dear  spirit  has  become  a  minis- 
tering angel,  I  shall  hop6  she  will  come  to  me  in  the  nights,  and  carry  my  pray- 
er bick  to  her  Lord."— Pp.  1 34—1 40. 

*'  The  Harvest  Past ;  or,  The  Dying  Universalist,"  is  a  soul-harrow- 
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ing  sketch:  What  a  commeDtary  on  the  doctrine  which  some  men  try 
to  believe,  and  some  are  wicked  enough  to  preach  !  Bat  harrowing 
as  it  is  to  the  feelings,  it  contains  a  warning  which  ought  not  to  be  kept 
back — which  ou^ht  to  be  wrung  in  the  ears  of  those  who  are  weak 
enough  to  bo  dduded,  or  wicked  enough  to  delude  others  to  ruin,  by 
this  Specious  error.  There  is  in  the  son's  feelings. and  conduct  towards 
the  father  who  had  misled  him,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  experience  of 
a  darker  world :  .  ^ 

I  was  bastiW  summoned  to  tbe  bedside  of  a  sick  man,  by  the  urgent  request  of 
his  mother.  He  was  yet  a  young  man,  I  suppose  about  twenty-six  years  of 
a^e,  was  married,  and  tbe  father  of  one  little  child.    I  had  never  spoken  to 

him. 

*  .      '     •  ♦        ^  *  *  « 

As  I  entered  the  sick  man's  room,  and  as  she  called  my  name,  and  told 
him  that  J  had  come.to  see  him,  be  cast  a  sudden  look  at  me,  appeared  start- 
led, and  turned  away  his  face  toward  the  wall,  without  uttering  a  word,  as  if 
be  regarded  me  with  horror.  T  approached  him  familiarly  and  kindly,  offered 
him  my  hand,  which  he  seemed  reluctant  to  take,  and  feeling  his  feverish 
pulse,  aimed  to  boothe  him,  as  much  as  I  could. 

*  ♦  «  *  ♦      .  * 

"  Has  your  pain  retqmed  ?" 

Still  holding  his  hands  aloft,  and  without  looking  at  me,  be  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  horror,  "  oh !  oh  !  oh !"  , 

"  Are  you  in  great  pain  ?"  I  asked. 

Another  groan  was  his  only  answer. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  ill,"  said  I. 

H6  uttered  another  groan— *a  dreadful  shriek  i 

His  wife,  sobbing  aloud,  left  the  room.  ^ 

I  then  said  to  him, "  God  is  merciful.  He  is  the  hearer  of  prayer  ;  and  if 
you  are'*-^ 

"  Oh  /*'  was  the  dreadful  sound  from  his  quivering  lips  which  interrupted  me  ; 
it  was  a  shriek  whiph  rang  through  the  bouse,  ana  every  one  of  me  family 
harried  into  the  room  where  he  was*  Among  others  was  his  little  brother^ 
who  was  the  only  one  he  seemed  to  notice.  He  glanced,  once  or  twice,  at  him, 
and  thinking  he  was  about  to  speak  to  him,  1  remained  silent.  As  h^  sat  thus 
erect  in  his  oed,  with  his  hands  stretched  aloft  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy  before  him,  and  his  lips  uttering  only  his  dreaqful  mono- 
syllable, as  a  scream  apparently  of  horror,  he  was  the  most  pitiful  object  my 
eyes  ever  beheld. 

"  Shall  I  pray  with  you  ?"  said  L 

*  *  ^  *  m 

**  It  will  do  no  good  to  pray^br  me,  sir." 

I  waited  for  him  to  say  motie,  but  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  inclined  to  do  so, 
I  replied :— » 

*^  God  is  the  hearer  of  prayer :  he  has  encouraged  us  to  pray  to  him ;  he  has 
not  said  that  it  will  do  no  good  to  pray." 

"  My  day  has  gone  by  !'*  said  he.    "  It  is  too  late  for  me ! — it  is  too  late !" 

**  No,  sir ;  tt  is  no<  too  late.  If  yoti  want  God's  mercy,  you  may  have  it 
God  himself  says  so :  •  Whosoever  tqill,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.' 
You  ought  to  think  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  sinners,— of  the  mercy  of  God." 

^^ Mercy!  mercy t^"*  he  vociferated;  that  Is  what  makes  my  situation  so 
dreadful !  I  have  despised  mercy !  I  have  scoffed  at  Grod !  I  have  refused 
Christ !  If  God  was  otiXyjusl^  I  could  bear  it*  B^  now  the  thought  of  his 
abused  mercy  is  worst  of  all !  There  is  no  metcy  for  me  any  longer !  For 
years  I  have  refused  Christ !  ,  My  day  has  gone  by !    I  am  lost !  1  amlost!" 
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"  You  think  wrong,'*  said  I,  "  God  has  not  limited  his  invitations.  Christ 
says,  *  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden.' " 

"  My  day  has  gone  by  !"  said  he. 

"  No ;  it  has  tio/,"  I  replied,  in  a  voice  as  firm  as  his  own ;  *' behold  nmo  is 
the  accepted  time — now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 

"  That  is  not  for  me  /"  said  he ;  "I  have  hod  my  time  and  lost  it !  I  have 
spent  all  mv  life  for  nothing !  I  have  been  a  fool  all  my  da)w,  and  now  I  am 
dying !  I  have  soueht  for  nothing  but  this  world !  I  have  refused  to  attend 
to  Grod,  and  now  he  has  taken  holdof  me,  and  I  cannot  escape  !"  (The  family, 
much  affected,  retired  from  the  room.) 

"  You  have  time  still  to  seek  him,  to  repent  and  flee  to  Christ.  Yoa  have 
time  noro — io-^y.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  nil  sia  Pray  to 
God.    You  may  be  saved." 

"  You  think  so,"  said  he ;  but  I  know  better — I  know  better !  It  is  too  late ! 
I  am  dying,  sir!" 

"  Christ  accepted  the  dying  thief,"  said  I.  "  Grod  is  so  rich  in  mercy,  that 
he  pardons  sinners  at  the  eleventh  hour." 

**  The  eleventh  hour  is  past !"  said  he.  "  This  is  the  txtelfth  hour !  God's 
time  of  vengeance  has  come  !  I  have  had  my  time,  and  lost  it !  It  is  all  gone ! 
I  have  loved  the  world  only,  and  now  I  must  leave  it !  Oh !  fool !  fool ! 
What  Is  the  world  to  me  ?  Oh !  how  could  I  live  so  ?  I  have  been  a  fool  all 
my  days !"— Pp.  382—391 . 

The  reproaches  he  heaped  upon  his  father  were  terrible  commg  from 
the  lips  of  a  dying  son  : 

"  DonH  talk  to  m«,  father  "  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  or  rather  of  hatred 
and  anger.  "  You  have  been  my  worst  enemy  !  You  have  ruined  me  !  You 
led  me  to  disobey  God,  and  neglect  the  Bible  !  You  led  me  into  sin  when  I  was 
only  a  little  boy  !  You  took  me  off  to  fish  and  hunt,  Sundays,  and  strojl  round 
the  fields,  when  mother  wanted  me  to  go  to  church.  You  told  me  there  was 
no  h^ll,  that  all  men  would  be  savM.  AnddonV  come  here  now  to  try  to 
deceive  me  any  longer  !  .  Fot«  have  done  your  work  !  You  have  been  my  ruin  ! — 
Oh !  if  I  had  minded  mother,  and  not  you,  I  should  not  have  come  to  such  an 
end! — Don't  cry,  mother,  don't  cry  so, — (he  heard  her  sobbing.)     You  are  a 

food  woman :  you  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  oC  God  will  take  care  of  yon. 
)on't  cry  so.  Oh !  I  would  give  a  thousand  worlds;  if  I  owned  them,  to 
have  your  religion — or  any  part  of  it — or  anything  like  it  I  But  I  am  lost!  I 
am  lost ! — You  told  me,  father,  there  was  no  hell,  and  I  tried  to  believe  it  I 
joined  you  in  wickedness,  when  I  knew  better.  I  have  laughed  at  hell ;  and 
now  hell  laughs  at  me !  God  will  punish  sinners !  He  has  taken  hold  of  me, 
and  I  pannot  get  out  of  his  hands  !" 

His  father  attempted  to  say  something  to  him,  but  the  son  would  not  allow 
him  to  finish  a  single  sentence.  The  moment  he  began  to  speak,  the  son  ex- 
claimed : 

"  Quitf father  !  DonU  talk  to  me !  Your  lies  cannot  deceive  me  any  longer  I 
You  have  ruined  my  soul !" 

♦  *  ♦  *  ■  ♦  « 

**  Father !  I  am  no  more  crazy  than  you  are !  You  need  not  deceive  your- 
self with  that  ^notion!  But  you  are  no/ deceived.  You  know  better !  You 
try  to  deceive  yourself,  |ust  as  you  try  to  believe^there  is  no  bell.  You  pre- 
tend that  all  men  will  be  saved  ;  but  you  don't  believe  it.  Ypn  led  me  to  talk 
in  the  same  way,  and  laugh  at  the  wami  igs  in  the  Bible  against  sinners. 
When  I  Was  a  little  bov,  you  began  to  lead  me  into  sin  !  Dou't  come  here  to 
torment  me  with  your  ialsehoods  now,  when  I  am  dying !" — Pp.  392 — 394. 

His  interne w  with  his  brother  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  affect- 
ing scenes  that  the  eye  of  man  ever  saw,  or  the  pen  of  man  ever 
sketched. 
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"  At  this  moment,  his  little  brother,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  he  had 
aaked  for,  entered  the  room.  Calling  him  by  name,  and  looking  tenderly  upon 
him,  vastly  different  from  the  look  ne  had  just  bent  upon  upon  his  father, 
he  said  :  ' 

"  Come  hei*e,  my  brother.  I  am  eoing  to  die  very  soon ;  and  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  1  want  you  should  remember  it  after  I  am  dead.  You  are 
young  now,  and  I  want  you  to  begin  to  live  in  the  right  way.  I  have  been  a 
very  wicked  man.  Don  t  do  as  I  have  done.  Read  the  Bible.  Never  swear, 
or  take  God's  name  in  vain.  Always  go  to  church,  Sundays.  Always  mind 
what  mother  says  to  you.  Father  will  lead^  you  into  a  very  bad  way,  if  you 
are  not  very  carefi^l.  He  led  me  inio  sin,  wlien  I  was  a  little  boy,  like  you. 
He  has  led  me  to  ruin,  because  I  was  fool  enough  to  yield  to  him.  If  I  had 
done  as  mother  wanted  me  to,  I  might  have  died  in  peace.  She  is  a  good 
wiman. — Don't  cry,  mother,  do  not  cry  so :"  (sobbing  aloud  she  left  the  room :) 
— "  If  father  evjer  says  there  is  no  hell  for  the  wicked,  don't  believe  him.  There 
is  an  awful  hell !  Remember  that  I  told  .you  so  when  I  was  dying !  If  father 
ever  says  tliat  all  men  will  be  saved,  never  believe  a  word  of  it.  The  wicked 
will  be  turned  into  hell !  .Dear  boy !  It  isa'pity  that  he  should  be  led  to  ruin. 
Never  believe  what  th6  Universalista  say.  Beljeve  your  mbther ;  and  don't  let 
father*  lead  you  into  sin.  Be  a  good  boy.  If  I  could  live,  I  would  tell  you  more 
another  time.    But  I  must  dip!" 

•  ♦   '  *  .  #     '  •  »     . 

"  It  was  one  of  the  most  affecting  scenes.  His  mother,  who  had  returned 
again  to  the  room,  hi^  wife  and  myseli,  subdued  to  tears,  sat  for  some  time  in 
silence.  But  the  sick  man  never  shed  a  tear.  I  had  hoped,  when  he  spoke  so 
tenderly  to  his  mother,  and  when  he  began  to  talk  so  affectingly  to  his  little 
brother,  that  his  own  sensibilities  would  have  been  excited  in  a  teiider  manner, 
and  be  a  means  of  overcbming  the  stern  and  dreadful  stubbornness  of  his  reso- 
lute despair.  But  there  was  none  of  this.  His  voice  never  faltered.  His  eye 
never  moistened.    His  burning  brow  never  quivered."— Pp.  394 — 395. 

And  thus  he  died,  What  interest  and  emphasis  do  the  solemnities 
of  that  scene  give  to  the  lines  of  the  poet : 

"When  the  harvest  is  past,  and  the  summer  is  gone, 

And  sermons  and  prayers  shall  be  o'er ; 
When  the  beams  cease  to  break,  of  the  sweet  Sabbath  mom, 

And  Jesus  invites  thee  no  more ; 
When  the  rich  gales  of  oiercy  no  longer  shall  blow, 

The  gospel  no  message  declare  *, —  , 
Sinner,  how  canst,  thou  bear  the  deep  Wailings  of  wo ! 

How  suflTdr  the  night  of  despair  ? 

When  the  holy  have  gone  to  the  regions  of  peace, 

To  dwell  in  the  mansions  above ; 
When  their  harmony  wakes,  in  the  fullness  pf  bliss, 

Their  song  to  the  Saviour  they  love ; — 
Say,  O  sinner,  that  livest  at  rest  and  secure, 

Who  fearest  no  trouble  to  come. 
Can.  thy  spirit  the  swellings  of  sorrow  endure  ; 

Or  bear  the  impenitent's  doom ! 

Or  bear  the  impenitent's  doom !" — p.  400. 

We  leave  this  book  with  reluctance.  It  has  all  the  interest  of  War- 
ren's Sketches,  entitled,  *'  Di^y  of  a  Physician,"  and  it  is  an  interest  of 
a  much  higher  order.  It  is  a  book,  too,  of  pointed  and  solemn  in- 
struction, on  the  gravest  of  all  themes.  Nothing  like  it  exists.  It  is 
invaluable  to  the  young  minister,  to  the  private  Christian,  to  all  classes 
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of  inquirers  after  salvation,  and  to  all  who  would  give  safe  and  wise 
counsel  to  them.  **  Twenty  years  ago  he  would  have  valued  a  book 
like  this  above  all  price."  So  says  the  Author  r  and  so  will  every 
reader  say,  who  can  call  to  mind  the  trials  and  experiences  of  a  twenty- 
years'  ministry.  We  hope  the  success  of  this  volume  will  be  such  as 
to  encourage  the  Author  to  develop  his  rich  stores  of  treasures,  knowl- 
edge, and  experience  on  other  subjects  on  which  he  is  able  to  show  the 
light  of  a  great  mind,  and  of  an  original,  independent,  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation. 

We  ought  to  say,  that  the  book  is  brought  out  in  an  exceedingly  at- 
tractive and  beautiful  style. 

2.  The  Works  of  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  In  five  volumes.  Vols.  IIL, 

IV.,  V.    Andover:  John  D.  Flago.    New  York:    M.  W.  Wood, 

1850. 

These  three  volumes  complete  the  series  of  Di'.  Woods'  Theolo^cal 
Lectures,  and  contain,  besides,  the  most  valuable  of  his  controversial 
writings,  and  his  contributions  to  periodical  literature,  and  occasional 
sermons.  We  have  already  given  an  analysis  of  the  £rst  two  volumes. 
The  subjects  discussed  in  the  third  volume,  are  Regeneration — Holiness 
— Repentance — Faith — Prayer — Justi6cation — ^Tbe  Perseverances  of 
the  Saints — The  Resurrection — The  Endless  Punishment  of  the  Wicked 
— Baptism — ^The  Lord's  Supper — The  Sabbath— rChurch  Government — 
and  Personal  Religion  necessary  to  Minbters.  These  several  subjects 
are  all  of  them  discussed  in  a  very  lucid  and  able  manner,  and  some  of 
them  with  great  thoroughness  and  power  of  argument. — Vol.  IV.  con- 
tains his  celebrated  Letters  to  Unitarians,  in  reply  to  J>r.  Ware — his 
Letters  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  being  strictures  on  his  peculiar 
theological  views— ^nd  his  masterly  examination  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  Perfection,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mahan,  first  published  in  the 
Biblical  Repository  in  1841.  Vol.  V.  contains  Letters  to  Young  Min- 
isters— ^Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind — Remarks  on  Cause  of 
Effect  in  connection  with  Fatalism  and  Free  Agency,  and  his  reply  to 
"  Inquirer,"  first  published  in  Bib,  Repository — and  26  Sermons  preach- 
ed on  occasions  of  special  interest  and  importance,  c.  g,  the  sermon 
preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  first  mbsionaries  sent  opt  by  the 
American  Church,  Messrs.  Newell,  Judson,  Nott,  Hall,  and  Rice. 

As  we  expect  a  thorough  review  of  this  work  in  our  next  number,  from 
the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  much  to 
what  we  have  already  said  of  its  excellences,  (see  Bib,  Rep,  for  January 
and  July,  1850.)  The  work,  as  a  whole,  will  undoubtedly  take  high 
rank,  and  win  its  way  to  extensive  favor.  The  style  of  it  is  eminently 
simple  and  clear;  and  the  spirit  of  it  candid,  courteous,  and  Christian- 
like throughout.  Every  page  bears  the  marks  of  a  vigorous  and  dis- 
criminating mmd,  of  patient  research,  and  of  a  thorough  and  independent 
investigation.  The  Author  is  no  friend  to  rash  speculation ;  nor  is  he 
disposed  to  take  anything  on  human  authority.  He  b  wise  m  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  revved  truth,  in  the  matter  of  doctrine ;  wise  in 
giving  such  liberty  to  the  reasoning  powers  within  those  limits ;  and 
wber  than  all  in  the  profound  reverence  he  everywhere  shows  for  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  In^the  statement  of  doctrine,  in  the  de- 
finition of  termsy  and  in  the  manner  of   meeting  and  replying  U^ 
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objections,  Dr.  Woods^  we  think,  is  eminently  felicitous :  we  know  not 
his  equal  in  theae  respects. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  the  sale  of  the  work  far  eiceeds  ex- 

Eectation.  We  are  confident  that,  notwithstanding  the  rage  for  specn- 
ktion,  in  certain  quarters,  and  the  unhappy  influence  of  German  ration- 
alistic views  upon  a  certain  class  of  minds  amongst  us,  there  is  a 
growing  regard  in  the  great  mass  of  evangelical  minds  in  this  country, 
not  omy  for  the  good  old  doctrines  of  Is^w  England  theology,  of  the 
Edwardean  stamp,  but  also  for  the  plain,  conunon  sense,  old-fashioned, 
scriptural  way  of  stating  and  defending  them.  And  in  this  we  rejoice. 
We  by  no  means  wish  to  see  the  German  experiment  of  philosophizing 
and  rationalizing  \fi  matters  of  religious  belief,  tried  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  constant  tendenoy  that  way,  beyond  a  doubt.  Such  sys- 
tems of  theology,  and  such  modes. of  reasoning,  as  Dr.  Wood's,  will  do 
much  to  counteract  it,  and  help  to  retain  in^Uie  American  churoh  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Gospel 

8.  Dr.  Johnson:  His  Rbugious  Life  and  his  Death.    New  York: 

Harper  <&  Brpthers,,1650. 

Onb,  in  these  .days,  can  judge  t)ttt  little  of  the  character  or  nature  of 
a  book,  from  its  title.  All  sorte  of  devices  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
catch  the  public  eye  and  secure  purchasers :  all  sorts  of  crude  thinking 
and  worthless  trask  are  put  forth  upder  captivatmg  or  imposmg  names. 
A  lucky  title  and  a  fine  style  will  do  more  for  a  book  than  its  intrinsic 
merits.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  book  before  us.  Thou- 
sands will  buy  it  for  its  title :  Dr.  Johnson  :  His  Rbugious  Life  and 
HIS  Death  !  Who  can  resist  the  attractions  of  such  a  name  and  subject  7 
But  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  who  buy  it  will  be  disappointed.  The 
book  had  as  appropriately  borne  almost  any  other  title.  Dr.  Johnson 
is  the  text  to  be  sure,  and  something  is. occasionally  said  about  his  reli- 
gious belief  and  experience  :  but  the  main  body  of  the  sermon  is  about 
something  else,  and  all  sorts  of  applications,  to  aU  sorts  of  subjects, 
are  made  before  the  preacher  concludes.  A  more  appropriate  title  for 
the  book  would  be — The  Church  and  her  Ybtues  V8.  Dissenters  and 
their  Persecutions.  What  moved  the  Author  to  this  work,  for  which 
he  has' not  a  single  qualification,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine.  We  grant 
that  "no  apology  can  be  due  to  the  public  for  another  book  on  Dr. 
Johnson ;"  but  to  inflict  mch  a  book  upon  the  public  is  almost  enough 
to  blast  the  good  Dr.'s  reputation,  and  make  the  grave  "  Old  Samuel 
Johnson"  figure  in  a  burlesque. 

The  book  throughout  wears  the  aspect  of  undisguised  and  bitter 
hostility  towards  the  English  Dissenters  ;  its  spirit  and  style  are  those 
of  a  conceited,  arrogant,  self-complacent  high  churchman.  To  work 
on  the  prejudices  of  the  reader,  the  author  repeats  all  the  stale  slanders 
that  he  is  master  of,  and  indulges  in  the  most  sweeping  and  condemna- 
tory remarks.  For  Papists,  he  haa  great  charity  ;  and,  in  his  judgment 
a  "  Deist  may  be  a  very  good  man ;"  but  towards  all  Dissenters  he 
shows  a  pious  horror.  The  drift  of  much  that  he  says  is  to  fasten 
upon  them  the  stigma  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  'VWhile  we 
mourn  over  the  excesses  of  a  Chreiehton,  or  a  Claverhouse,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  their  temper  and  spirit  of  persecution  to  be  verily 
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incarnated  in  the  Presbyterian  body."  **  They  (the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters of  Scotland)  make  intolerance  an  article  of  their  reUgious  creed 
and  action ;  they  sanctify  their  tongues  and  right  arms  with  it ;  they 
will  not  admit  the  exercise  of  toleration.'* — p.  240.  **  What  are  we 
to  think  of  those  who  fled  from  Episcopal  authority  to  New  England, 
there  to  exercise  the  most  dreadful  kinds  of  persecution  ?*'  There  are 
many  such  amiable  specimens  of  the  Author's  spirit  and  fair  dealing. 

What  are  we  to  thmk  of  the  candor  and  intelligence  of  the  man  who 
can  coolly  perpetrate  so  foul  a  slander  on  the  memory  of  John  Calvin, 
and  on  the  character  of  his  Dissenting  brethren?"  "John  Calvin 
caused  Servelus  to  be  roasted  ;  and  was  the  principal  means  of  bringing 
Gentilis  to  the  block."  "  Few  men  are  mtellectual  and  conicieniiouM 
in  their  dissent."  He  is  at  great  pams  also  to  show  that  Dr.  Johnson 
held  all  Dissenters  in  abhorrence.  He  represents  him  as  saying,  and 
ever  acting  up  to  it :  "I  will  not  give  a  sanction,  by  my  presence,  to  a 
Presbyterian  assembly."  "  Never,  says  the  author,  with  characteristic 
candor  and  truthfulness, — "  never  was  the  Church  of  England  so  esteem- 
ed as  at  the  present  time."  His  bump  of  self-complacency  must  be 
large.  Pity  he  did  not  select  a  text  worthy  of  his  theme,  and  not  vent 
his  spleen  and  savage  ferocity  against  poor  Dissenters  over  so  venerated 
a  name.  It  is  a  shame  to  consecrate  such  gross  assaults  upon  the 
piety  and  intelligence  and  history  of  a  large  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  by  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  This  part  of  the  book,  (and  it  forms 
the  major  part  of  it,)  is  not  only  worthless  ;  it  is  intolerable. 

Dr.  Johnson's  religious  character  was,  in  many  respects,  highly  in- 
teresting*and'  striking.  His  mother  was  the  means  of  impressmg  reli- 
gious truth  deeply  upon  his  mind  in  early  life.  While  at  Oxford,  the 
reading  of  Law  s  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,  revived  those  first  impres- 
sions and  made  them  permanent.  He  was  eminently  conscientious  and 
devout  in  his  whole  religious  charactier.  He  lived  a  life  of  prayer.  He 
was  unbending  in  his  integrity.  He  would  not  suffer  profane  swearing 
in  his  presence,  nor  allow  the  utterance  of  immoral  sentiments  to  go 
unrebuked.  He  was  somewhat  superstitious  and  bigoted,  but  this 
arose  in  part  from  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  religious  sentiments 
and  feelings.  He  had  all  his  life  an  intense  fear  of  death ;  but  that 
fear  was  wholly  connected  with  the  state  after  death,  whose  awful  re- 
alities seemed  ever  vividly  present  to  his  mind.  His  religious  character 
sympathized  with  his  intellectual ;  it  was  rugged,  massive  and  some- 
what austere  and  gloomy ;  but  then  it  was  honest,  sincere,  reverent, 
the  outgrowth  of  strong  convictions  and  deep  pious  feeling.  He  met 
death  at  last  with  great  calmness,  humbly  hoping  (or.  mercy  through 
Jesus  Christ*  Notwithstanding  some  occasional  expressions  to  the  con- 
trary, we  are  inclined  to  (he  opinion,  that  Dr.  Johnson  took  a  true  view 
of  the  Gospel,  and  bowed  his  great  mind  in  tnie  penitence  before  God, 
and  received  Christ  as  his  salvation  in  the  spirit  of  a  little  child. 

4.  The  Bible  and  Civil  Government,  in  a  course  of  Lectures,  by 
J.  M.  Mathews,  D.  D.     New  York :  Carter  <fe  Brothers,  1860. 
We  regard  these  lectures  by  Dr.  Mathews  as  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  means  of  Biblical  learning.     They  are  five  in  number,  and 
embrace  the  following  topics  :     1.  Introductory  Lecture,  showing  how 
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^  fitly  it  corresponds  with  the  goodness  of  God,  that  He  should  give  to 

the  world  a  dbtirxct  revelation  on  the  subject  of  Civil  Government ;    2. 
^  Civil  Government  as  ordained  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Hebrews  ; 

~  3.  Influence  of  Emim-ation  on  National  Character ;     4.  General  and 

'  Sound  Education  indispensable  to  Civil  Freedom ;     5.  Agriculture  as 

an  Auxiliary  to  Civil  Freedom.     The  general  subject  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion, as  announced  by  the  Author  himself. in  his  first  lecture,  is  The 
Connection  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Science  of  Civil  Gov- 
L  ernment ;  a  subject  full  of  interest  to  ^11  classes  of  readers,  but  far  less 

i  generally  understood  than  it  deserves  to   be.     Dr.  Mathews  writes 

\  upon  it  with  thorough  scholarship  and  learning.     His  principles  are 

r  solid  and  just,  and  his  inferences  philosophically  drawn.     In  these  days 

of  sciolism  and  semi-infideHty,  when  we  are  flooded  with  a  spring-tide 
r  of  transcendental  essays  and  soi-disanl  scientific  lectures,  and  when  a 

I  •        suicidal  hand  is  attacking  the  Old  Testament  as  the  stronghold  of  war, 

E  slavery,  and  despotism,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  a  bold  and  manly  voice, 

[  and  to  see  a  strong  and  vigorous  arm  raised  in  defence  of  that  Venerable 

Record  as  the  fountain,  not  only  of  all  that  is  true  and  precious  in 
t  religion,  but  of  all  that  b  wise,  just,  noble,  dignified,  compassionate, 

E  liberal,  free,  and   comprehensive  in  government.     Dr.  Mathews   has 

J  produced  a  book,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  divine, 

I  every  statesman,  every  lawyer,  every  scholar,  every  friend  of  free  and 

popular  government,  and,  we  will  add,  of  every  Sabbath-school  and 
every  Common-school  in  the  land. 

^  5.  Life   and  Letters  op  Thomas  Campbell.     Edited  by  William 

^  Beattie,  M.  D.     In  two  volumes.     Pp.  556,  521.     New  York  : 

J  Harper  &  Brothers.     1850. 

These  are  elegant  volumes,  both  in  a  mechanical  and  a  literary  sense. 
It  is  refreshing  to  the  soul  to  meet  with  such  charming  writing  amid 
the  wilderness  of  trash  that  one  encounters  in  the  world  of  modem 
literature.  They  leave  a  deep  and  very  pleasing  impression  on  the 
mind,  of  the  gifts  and  general  character  of  the  renowned  author  of 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming." 

Of  Campbell  as  a  poet,  it  becomes  not  us  to  speak  ;  nor  need  wc ; 
for  he  is  favorably  known  the  world  oyer,  and  will  be  admired  and  hon- 
ored as  a  poet,  while  true  poetry  retains  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
mankind.  These  volumes  present  him  mainly  in  other  relations  and  as- 
pects ;  they  beautifully  portray  his  life,  his  real  every-day  character  ; 
and  sketch  his  manifold  experiences,  the  habits  of  his  mind,  his  private 
friendships  and  opinions,  joys  and  sorrows,  and  finally  his  death.  They 
set  him  forth  in  the  relations  of  a  son  and  brother,  a  husband  and 
father,  a  b6som  friend  and  companion,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  an 
actor  in  its  stirring  scenes.  We  see  him  struggling  with  poverty  in  early 
life,  and  indeed  through  all  his  days  ;  making  his  way  from  obscurity, 
and  against  many  trials,  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  to  fame  and  great- 
ness ;  battling  manfully  with  adversity,  and  private  griefs,  and  embar- 
rassments ;  sharing  his  scanty  income  with  his  aged  mother  and  invalid 
sisters  as  long  as  they  lived ;  delighting  ever  in  the  charms  of  domes- 
tic life  amid  the  rural  beauties  of  his  favorite  Sydenham ;  retaining  the 
warmth  of  his  affections,  and  the  strength  and  freshness  of  his  early 
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attachments  to  the  last  hoar  of  a  long  life  ;  eodurinff  the  rude  Uasts 
of  many  a  fierce  storm,  burying  friend  after  friend  of  his  cherished 
love,  and  finally,  retiring  from  the  world,  with  oaly  the  society  of  a 
favorite  niece,  meeting  death  amon^  "  strangers  in  a  strange  land»" 
seeking  consolation  in,  and  cheered  by  the  hopes  of  that  glorious  Gos- 
pel which  he  had  been  early  taught  to  revere,  but  which  he  had  evi- 
dently neglected,  if  not  disbelieved,  during  many  years  of  his  life.  It 
is  an  affecting,  a  deeply  interesting  and  profitable  ^etch  of  a  gifted  and 
admirable  man. 

The  staple  of  these  volutnes  is  Campbell's  own  Conespondencey  taste- 
fully &hd  with  admirable  judgment  arranged  and  woven  into  the  nar- 
rative of  his  life.  It  is  Campbell,  therefore,  telling  his  own  story 
throughout,  and  in  his  own  way,  which  is  remarkably  free,  pleasing, 
graphic,  and  captivating.  This  mass  of  correspondence,  judged  of  m 
a  literary  and  social  point  of  view,  surpasses  in  interest  and  excellenoe 
anything  of  the  kind  we  remember  to  have  read  elsewhere.  Warm 
with  the  life  of  pure,  ardent,  confiding  friendship ;  sparkling  with  the 
gems  of  a  rare  fancy  and  genius;  nch  with  classic  learning,  and 
abounding  with  personal,  historical  and  descriptive  sketches  of  a  high 
order  of  merit ;  redolent  with  genuine  wit  and  soul  and  eloquence^  both 
of  thought  and  expression ;  and  unfolding  the  delicate  and  sonlewhat 
intricate  web  of  his  own  life  and  destiny, — it  carries  the  reader  along 
to  the  last  page  of  it  with  a  keen  and  growing  relish.  Dr.  Beattie 
has  certainly  performed  this  delicate  task  for  his  lamented  friend,  with 
rare  taste  and  judgment;  not  seeking  tp  conceal  his  faults,  nor  to  ex- 
aggerate his  virtues  and  gifts. 

Did  space  permit^  we  should  be  delighted  to  give  some  of  the  many 
passages  we  had  marked  for  citation.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  philos- 
ophy and  solemn  thinking  in  these  volumes,  as  well  as  poetry  and 
lighter  matter.  Take  a  specimen,  where  Campbell  gives  his  judgment 
of  the  value  of  posthumous  fame. 

**  When  I  think  of  the  existence  which  shall  coonnence,  when  the  stone  is 
laid  above  my  head — when  I  think  of  the  momentoas  realities  of  that  time,  and 
of  the  awfulncfis  of  the  account  I  sliall  have  to  give  of  myself— how  can  lite- 
rary fame  appear  to  me  but  as— nothing  I  Who  will  think  of  it  then  ?  If,  at 
death,  we  enter  on  a  new  state  of  eternity,  of  what  interest  beyond  this  present 
life  can  a  man's  literary  fame  be  to  him  ?  Of  Bone— ^ben  he  thinks  most 
solemnly  about  it." 

The  closing  scene,  as  his  biographer  has  presented  it,  is  deeply  af- 
fecting. Had  he  believed  in  and  sought  consolation  from  the  Gospel 
during  his  life,  as  he  did  in  death,  he  had  been  a  much  happier  man, 
and  his  influence  on  the  world  bad  been  of  a  much  higher  and  more 
salutary  character.  We  give  a  single  extract  from  Dr.  Beattie's  par- 
ticular description  of  the  death-scene : 

"  By  his  desire,"  says  Dr.  B.,  "I  again  read  the  prayers  for  the  sick,  follow- 
ed by  various  texts  of  Scripture,  to  which  be  listenfed  with  deep  attention; 
suppressing  as  much  as  he  could  the  sound  of  his  own  breathing,  which  had 
become  almost  laborious.  At  the  conclusion,  be.  said :  Mt  is  very  soothing.* 
At  another  time,  I  read  to  bim  passages  from  the  Epistles  and  Gospels ;  direct- 
ing his  attention,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  the  comforting  assurance  they  contained 
of  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Saviour.    When  this  was 
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done,  I  asked  him,  M)o  you  believe  all  this  V  *  Oh,  yes !'  he  replied,  with  em- 
phasie — *  I  do.*  His  manner  all  this  time  was  deeply  solemn  and  affecting. 
When  I  began  to  read  the  praj^rs.he  raised  his  hand  to  his  head — t  ok  off  his 
night-cap — then  clasping  his  hands  across  his  chest,  he  seemed  to  realize  all 
the  feeling  of  his  own  triumphant  lines : 

'  This  spirit  shall  return  to  film 

Who  gave  its  heavenly  st>afic; 
Tet  think  not,  Sao,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark  !— 
Ko  I  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  beams  of  thine, 

By  Him  reoall'd  to  breath, 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robVd  the  Grave  of  Victory, 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death.' 

"  Later  in  the  day  hespoke'with  less  difficulty— he  said  something  to  every  one 
near  him.  To  his  niece,  who  was  leaning  over  him  in  great -anxiety,  and  an- 
ticipating every  little  want,  he  said,  *  Come,  let  us  sing  praises  to  Christ  !'— 


oppressive,  closed  them.    lie  is  now  dying.    The  twilight  dews  of  life  are 
lying  heavy  on  his  temples." 

6.  Elimentart  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosopht.    By  the  late  Rev.  Sidney 
Smith,  M.  A.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1860. 

These  sketches  are  the  substance  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  the  years  1804-5-6.  A  part  of  them  are  mere  fragments ;  the  rest  are 
perfect,  though  they  treat  mainly  of  the  elemental  principles  of  the  science. 
The  subject  is  treated  in  a  pomilar  form,  being  prepared  **  for  a  mixed  audience 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  and  hence  is  divested  of  that  dryness  and  abstruseness 
which  characterize  the  most  of  the  treatises  upon  the  science  of  mind. 

Mr.  Smith  treats  of  Moral  Philosophy  not  in  the  restricted  ethical  sense  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  define  it,  but  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is 
taught  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  as  comprehending  all  the  intellectual,  active, 
and  mpral  faculties  of  roan,  embracing,  therefore,  both  mental  and  moral  science. 
The  subjects  treated  of  in  these  sketches  with  greater  or  less  fullness,  we— 
The  History  of  Moral  Philosophy— Conception— Memory— Imagination—Rea- 
son and  Judgment— Wit  and  Humor— Taste— The  Beautiful— The  Sublime— 
The  Faculties  of  Animals  as  compared  with  those  of  Alen- The  Conduct  of 
the  Understanding— The  Active  Powers  of  the  Mind— The  Evil  Affections— 
The  Benevolent  Affections— The  Passions— The  Desires— Surprise,  Novelty, 
and  Variety— Habit.  The  style  of  the  book  is  beautiful ;  its  illustrations  are 
happy  and  often  very  striking ;  it  is  full  of  genuine  wit,  fancy  and  eloquence. 
It  isintroduced  by  an  admirable  letter  from  Lord  Jeffrey  to  Mra,  Smith,  written 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  which  he  nobly  .retracte  a  hasty  judgment  which 
he  expressed  against  these  lectures  years  ago",  and  urges  thetr  publipation.  This 
Prince  of  Critics  says  among  other  things,  in  this  letter :  **  The  book  seems  to  me 
to  be  full  of  good  sense,  acuteness,  and  right  feeling— very  clearly  and  pleasing- 
ly written — and  with  such  an  admirable  mixture  of  logical  intrepidity,  with  the 
absence  of  all  dogmatism,  as  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  conduct  of  such  discus- 
sions. Some  of  the  conclusions  may  be  questionable ;  but  I  do  think  them  gen- 
erally just,  and  never  propounded  with  anything  like  arrogance,  or  in  any  tone 
ofas8umption,and  the  whole  subject  is  treated  with  quite  as  much,  either  of 
subdlty  or  profundity,  as  was  compatible  with  a  popular  exposition  of  it" 
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*l.  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.     By  an  Amencan  Citizen. 
With  an  Introduction,  by  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.D.     Boston  :    Gould, 

Kendall  &  Co.   Cincinnati :  G.  L.  Weed. 

Few  theological  works  of  modem  times  have  excited  more  attentioin,  or  been 
more  extensively  read  tlian  this.  As  a  short,  original,  understandable,  and  vig- 
orous treatise  on  the  subjpct,  written  by  one  ^ho  was  not  hampered  by  a  falae 
philosophy,  and  who  had  no  favorite  theological  scheme  or  Bchool  of  his  own  to 
sustain,  it  has  scarcely  its  equal.  It  is  written  with  great  power.  Its  philoso- 
phy is  that  of  the  Bible.  Its  teaching  is  in  the  main,  we  think,  correct,  and 
nighly  important.  We  are  glad  to  know  that  it  is  so  extensively  appreciated. 
The  present  is  the  eighth  edition  :  it  was  first  published  in  1841.  We  have  be- 
fore fully  expreBsed  our  views  of  it.  No  intelligent  man  can  neglect  to  read  it, 
without  injustice  to  himself. 

8.  The  Autobiography  of  Leigh   Hunt  :    with  Reminiscences  of 
Friends  and  Contemporaries.      In  two  Yolumes.      New  York  * 

Harper  &  Brothers,  1850. 

Considerable  interest  has  been  awakened  in  regard  to  this  work,  in  advance 
of  its  publication,  not  only  on  account  of  the  known  characteristics  of  Hunt's 
mind  and  genius,  but  also  because  of  his  relations  to  many  of  the  distinguished 
literarv  men  of  the  past  generation.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  it  falls  eon- 
siderably  short  of  meeting  the  expectation  which  had  been  raised  in  certain 
quarters  in  reference  to  it.  It  has  an  interest.  Certainly,  but  not  of  the  highest 
kind.  It  is  immeasurably  inferior,  in  many  respects,  to  the  volumes  on  Camp- 
bell. Leigh  Hunt  is  certainly  a  man  of  genius,  and  of  great  veraadlity  of 
power  and  gifts,  and  possesses  many  charming  traits  of  style,  thinking,  and 
character.  Sut  bis  weaknesses,  according  to  his  own  showing,  are  many  and 
excessive ;  he  has  no  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  or  sympathy  with  morml 
and  religious  truth.  His  vanity  is  nauseating ;  his  personal  antipathies  are 
inveterate ;  his  blunders  have  been  serious  and  numerous.  He  tells  the  story 
of  his  life  witliout  any  reserve,  and  with  great  apparent  candor  and  fdelity; 
and  discu.s.ses  the  merits  and  faults  of  his  '*  frienos  and  contemporaries'*  with 
great  freedom.  His  life  has  been  anything  but  a  happy,  serene,  and  prosperoos 
one ;  and  the  insight  he  gives  us  into  the  lives  of  many  distinguished  Uterary 
men  of  his  times,  presents  a  sad  and  humiliating  illustration  of  human  nature. 

The  religious  views  of  Mr.  Hunt,  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  they 
are  of  the  loosest  and  most  erroneous  cast.  Of  the  Scriptures  he  appears  to  be 
perfectly  ignorant.  And  we  should  infer  from  his  crude  sayings,  that  be  had 
never  spent  an  hour  in  his  life  in  the  sober  exercise  of  his  reasoning  and  re- 
flective powers  on  the  subject  of  Christianity ;  and  yet,  as  Carlyle  would  say. 
he  has  a  gospel  to  preach  ;  a  Jesus  to  reveal  to  mankind  ;  an  ideal  faith  to 
avow,  to  which  the  world  must  be  converted  or  be  damned.  And  he  suras  up, 
on  this  point,  after  the  fashion  of  Ca^-lyle,  and  our  own  Parker  and  Emerson,  in 
the  following  language : 

"  It  seems  clear  to  me,  from  all  which  is  occurring  in  Europe  at  this  mo- 
ment, from  the  signs  in  the  papal  church,  in  our  own  church,  in  the  universal 
talk  and  minds  ot  men,  whether  for  it  or  against  it,  that  the  knell  of  the  letter 
of  Christianity  has  struck,  and  that  it  is  time  for  us  to  inaugurate  and  enthrone 
the  spirit.  •  *  *  Such,  and  such  only,  are  the  texts  (texts  that  speak 
only  of  love)  upon  which  sermons  will  be  preached,  to  the  exclusion  of  what- 
soever is  infernal  (which  he  calls  the  doctrine  of  future  punishment,)  and  un- 
intelligible. No  hell.  No  unfatheriiness.  No  monstrous  exactions  of  assent  to 
the  incredible.  No  impious  Athanasiun  creed.  No  creed  of  any  kind,  but 
such  as  proves  its  divineness  by  the  wish  of  all  good  hearts  to  believe  it  if  they 
might,  and  by  the  encouragement  that  would  be  given  them  to  believe  it,  in 
the  acclamations  of  the  earth.  The  world  has  out-grown  the  terrors  of  its 
<ibildhood ;  and  no  spurious  mistake  of  a  saturnine  spleen  for  a  masculine  ne- 
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cessity  will  induce  a  retnrn  to  them.  Mankind  have  become  too  intelligent ; 
too  brave ;  too  impatient  of  being  cheated,  and  threatened,  and  put  off" ;  too 
hungry  and  thirsty  for  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  beautiful  planet  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  an  unceasing  exhortation  and  pre- 
'  face  to  the  result.    By  that  divine  doctrine  will  all  men  gradually  come  to 

know  in  how  many  quarters  the  Divine  Spirit  has  appeared  among  them, 
and  what  sufficing  lessons  for  their   guidance  they  have  possessed  in  almost 
^  every  creed,  when  the  true  portions  of  it  shall  hail  one  another  from  nation  to 

^  nation,  and  the  mixture  of  error  through  which  it  worked  has  become  unneces- 

■  sary.    For  God  is  not  honored  by  supposing  him  a  niggard  of  his  bounty. 

^  Jesus  himself  was  not  divine  because  he  was  Jesus,  but  because  he  had  a  divine 

and  loving  heart;  and  wherever  such  greatness  has  appeared,  there  has  divine- 
ness  appeared  also,  as  surely  as  the  same  sunshine  of  heaven  is  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops of  east  and  west." 
I  For  the  benefit  of  Americans  we  give  a  specimen  of  a  different  character, 

which  is  not  only  characteristic  of  the  Author  s  extreme  vanity,  but  expressive 
'  also  of  his  amiable  feelings  towards  us,  and  his  appreciation  of  our  national 

character : 

"  How  many  poems  of  mine,  or  editions  of  poems,  or  prose  writings,  have  ap- 
peared in  America,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  believe  the  booksellers  there  have  re- 
;  published  everything  which  1  have  written ;    and  I  confess  I  cannot  but  be 

L  sensible  of  the  shabby  honor  thus  done  me,  and  heartily  glad  of  every  genial 

hand  into  which  my  productions  may  be  carried  In  consequence ;  but  I  should 
t  like  to  know  what  an  American  publisher  would  say  if  some  English  traveler 

c  were  to  help  himself  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor  out  of  the  till,  and  make  off  with 

I  it  on  board  ship.    Being  a  cousin- germane  of  the  Americans,  I  am  very  popular 

in  their  country,  and  receive  from  them  every  compliment  imaginable,  except  a 
\  farthing's    payment    How  came  my  mother  to  be  bom  in  such  a  country  ? 

^  «    #    *    I  hold  in  due  favor  their  Bryants,  their  Emersons,  their  Lowells,  and 

^  their  ambassadors.    But  I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of  the  impression  which  I  have 

,  before  mentioned,  to  wit :   that  one  great  shop-counter  extends  all  down  their 

•  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Mexico.      Why  do  they  not  get  a  royal  court  or 

•  two  among  them,  and  thus  learn  that  there  is  something  else   in  the  world 
besides  huffing  and  money-getting  ?    To  be  slaveholding  in  the  south,  payment- 

I  shirking  in  the  north,  and   arrogant  everywhere,  is  not  to   '  go  ahead '.  of  the 

nations,  but  to  fall  back  into  the  times  of  colonial  Dutchmen." 

I  9.  Five  Ybabs  of  a  Hunter's  Ltfe  in  the  Far  Interior  or  South  Africa. 

I  By  R.  Gobbing  Gumming,  Esq.    With  illustrations.    Two  volumes.     New 

,  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1860. 

These  volumes  have  no  lack  as  to  the  exciting  and  the  marvelous.    They 

L  are  the  adventures  of  a  "  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  Nimrod,"  in  hunting  the  Hon, 

elephant,  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  hippopotamus,  and  the  like,  in  the  wilds  of  South 

g  Africa.    The  man  must  have  a  strange  taste  who  could  exchange  the  High- 

,  lands  of  Scotland,  and  the  charms  of  civilized  society,  for  the  perils  and  hard- 

ships of  an  African  forest,  and  the  society  of  the  wild  men  ana  wilder  beasts  of 

,  prey  that  prowl  in  their  native  haunts,  and  who  could  seem  to  find  the  highest 

^  of  earthly  happiness  in  the  indulgence  of  the  most  daring  and  destructive  pro- 

pensities.   The  adventures  are  exciting,  novel,  and  wild  to  the  highest  degree. 

J  The  volumes  have  a  value,  too,  as  giving  much  information  relating  to  the  na- 

j  tural  history  of  the  southern  portion  of  that  little  known  continent. 

f  10.  Darius  THE  Great.    By  Jacob  Abbott.    With  illustrations.    New  York: 

Harper  &.  Brothers.     1850. 

I  Another  volume  of  Abbott's  historical  series,  pleasingly  written,  beautifully 

illustrated,  and  in  a  style  of  real  elegance,  corresponding  with  the  previous 
numbers.  We  have  often  commended  these  Histories,  and  do  again,  as  emi- 
nently adapted  to  instruct  the  younger  class  of  minds  in  this  important  branch 
of  learning.  ^1  he  style  is  pleasing ;  the  subjects  are  well  chosen ;  and  a  grett 
deal  of  historical  information  is  condensed  into  a  small  compass.      ^  r^rics\(> 
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11.  THBOfVtJSSnC,  OB  TRB  PLEHART  iRSFntATION  OF  THE  HotT'ScEIFTnRES- 

By  S.  R,  L.  (xADSSEN.  Translated  by  Edward  Norris  Kirk.  Fourth  Amer- 
ican, from  the  second  French  edition.  New  York :  Jolin  S.  Taylof.  1850. 
Thx  theory  of  inspiration  advocated  in  this  work  by  Prof.  Gaussen,  is  aJ- 
ready  so  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  particularly  of  its  pecoli^ 
anties  and  excellences.  It  takes  high  noand  on  the  whole  subject  of  inspira- 
tion, and  maintains  it  with  an  array  ana  force  of  argument  which  we  have  not 
yet  seen  destroyed.  There  are  orthodox  ministers  and  writers,  not  a  few,  who 
think  its  views  are  extreme ;  but  it  is  better  infinitely  t(f  err  on  the  rigid  side, 
Uian  to  adopt  the  latitudinarian  views  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  oui  world, 
and  which  we  fear  are  making  headway  in  our  own  country.  But,  for  o«r- 
selves,  we  do  not  think  its  views  are  extreme ;  we  believe  they  are  truQ  and 
scriptural,  and  the  only  consistent  and  safe  views  which  i^can  be  held  on  this 
important  subject. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  this  valuable  work.  It  has  been  care- 
fully revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author.  It  treats  of  a  fundamental  subject 
It  discusses  it  with  great  aMlity  and  force*  The  subject  and  discussion  ate 
eminently  timely,  ami  worthy  the  profound  attention  of  all  who  reverence  and 
receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  tQstimony  of  God.  Great  laxity  of  views 
on  the  subject  prevails  with  many ;  we  are  in  no  little  danger  from  this  source. 
We  cannot  be  too  watchful  and  vigilant  here.  And  we  know,  on  the  whole,  of 
no  work  so  well  adapted  to  meet  and  expose  the  prevalent  false  philosophy  and 
rationalistic  views  on  the  subject,  as  the  book  before  us. 

Id.  Thc  Lifs  of  Luther  ;  with  special  reference  to  its  Earlier  Periods  and  the 
Opening  Scenes  of  the  Reformation.  By  Ba&nas  Sears,  D.  D.  12mo.  Ppb 
528.    American  Sunday-School  Union. 

Luther  has  fallen  into  much  better  hands  than  Calvin  in  the  prtparation  of 
a  new  biography.  Dr.  Sears  was  the  man  to  give  a  standard  work  in  English, 
on  the  great  Keformer  of  Germany.  He  possessed  himself  of  all  the  materials 
needed  to  furnish  a  full  and  faithnil  life  of  him,  and  he  has  used  them  with 
discriminatioQ,  skill,  and  judgment  Those  the  most  competent  to  judge,  pro- 
noonee  this  by  far  the  best  life  of  Luther  accessible  to  the  English  student  It 
is  written  in  a  popular  and  pleasing  style,  and  the  Society  have  put  it  into  a 
beautiful  and  substantial  form* 

13.  A  Bible  Trinitt.    By  Theophilus.     12mo.    Pp.  332.    Hartford :  Edwin 

Hunt    1850. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  venerable  Author  should  have  wasted  so  much  time 
and  money  on  so  crude  and  worthless  a  book.  It  is  altogether  beyond  our 
criticism.  The  Author  has  sought  to  present  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  be 
thinks  he  finds  it  in  the  Bible,  regardless  of  all  theories  and  creeds.  And  he 
may  have  given  "  a  Bible  Trinity''  view  of  the  great  subject,  but  he  has  foiled 
totally  to  give  the  '•  Bible  Trinity"  doctrine  as  held  by  orthodox  men.  The  vol- 
ume IS  inscribed  to  "  all  who  love  divine  truth  more  than  the  dogmas  of  the 
schools ;  who  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  pias- 
tice,  and  bow  to  thc  authority  of  no  other  creed ;  and  who,  thinking  for  them- 
selves, allow  all  others  to  enjoy  that  sacred  birthright,  unmolested  by  bigotry, 
superstition,  antiquated  error,  or  arrogant  power."  Hence,  the  Nicene  and 
Athanasian  Creeds  are  ^  superannuated  fictions,"  "  monstosities ;"  and  such  or- 
thodox views  of  the  Trinity  as  were  given  in  the  Bib-  Bepository,  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Beecber,  Oct  1849,  are  denominated  '^  speculations  the  most  daring,  pre- 
sumptious,  audacious,  and  benighted."  The  views  of  the  anther,  we  thmk, 
will  find  little  favor  in  any  quarter ;  they  are  not  likely  to  originate  another 
(*  Bushnell  controversy,"  or  school  of  theologians.  We  fi^citate  the  author  in 
the  matter  of  the  only  wise  thing  we  see  in  the  book — its  fictitious  fraternity. 
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